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PHILOSOPHY, PSYCHOLOGY AND 
SOCIOLOGY IN THE TRAINING 
OF TEACHERS 


By W. A. CampsBeLt STEWART 


PREFACE 


“‘ Training” is in many ways a mischievous word in education. The Training 
Colleges carry the stigma of their past as the poor relations in academic life. When 
graduates enter a University Training —— many people consider them lost 


to the pure uplands of scholarship, squelching steadily into the marshes of technical 


education. 

What follows here is written in the conviction that to prepare teachers for their 
profession is not just to add techniques to the proficiencies of people already educated. 
In helping teachers to prepare for their work one is committed to considering the 
validity of all that goes by the name of education, and so, inevitably, to encouraging 
the range of personality that can view these issues with penetrating candour. One 
such issue is the content of and methods in the courses of preparation themselves, 
particularly in the philosophical, psychological and sociological work. 

This paper is offered as a basis for discussion at a time when continued argument 
is necessary. It does not present a finished and rounded course, still less does it outline 
the only right method. It seeks to bring together many of the main issues of content 
and to indicate certain procedures which are likely to be productive and others which 
are likely to be mischievous. It is based on the work of University Departments of 
Education only because it is of those that the writer can speak with most experience. 
The problems of the Training College it is thought are not widely different in these 
particulars. In any case from these ideas discussion may start. 

I am indebted to Professor O. A. Wheeler, to Sir Fred Clarke, to Professor 
L. A. Reid, to Dr. C. M. Fleming and to Professor A. J. D. Porteous for their 
constructive criticism of the general viewpoint and the detailed argument of this 
paper. The final responsibility for what appears is, however, my own. 

W. A.C. S. 


Cardiff, 1949. 
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INTRODUCTORY 


THERE are four main aspects of study in the course for the training of 
teachers in University Training Departments. First, the methodology 
of subjects in school. Linked with this is the psychological development 
of children and adolescents on the one hand, and on the other the general 
principles of the school curricula and their structure. Second, there 
is the historical work necessary to understand our educational system 
and how it came to be as it is. Third, there is the whole theme of the 
nature of education and of values in education, which is sometimes 
studied under such a title as “The Aims of Education” or “The 
Philosophy of Education” or “The Theory of Education”; clearly, 
such themes are bound to appear implicitly or explicitly in the other 
three fields. Fourth, there is practical experience of teaching, involving 
practice and theory of classroom management, administration and school 
organisation. Here much of the data of the psychology course is tested 
and its scope and meaning widened. There is a fifth branch of work 
which is not here our concern ; this is the learning of new skills altogether 
in order to teach them, as in courses in handicrafts, art, gardening. 

A close relationship obviously exists between some of the aspects 
outlined above. Indeed, one of the main problems of the whole training 
course is to avoid overlapping to any wasteful degree. Another is to 
avoid discreteness, or, put another way, to give some coherence to the 
many aspects of study. Some Training Departments seek to integrate 
their courses through the psychological study, others through the 
philosophy studies. Some are groping with sociology. 


I PHILOSOPHY IN THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS 


There are various methods of teaching educational philosophy 
in University Training Departments. Bearing in mind that the students 
have, for the most part, had little systematic philosophical training, the 
teacher can select representative philosophers and outline the principles 
of their educational philosophy with sufficient background of their 
general principles to make their educational thought have a meaningful 
setting. Such a course might include Plato, Aristotle, Quintilian, Bacon, 
Milton, Locke, Rousseau, Froebel, Spencer, Dewey and Nunn. 

What is the educational basis for such a course? In some cases 
the aims are simply to give a framework of educational theory as culled 
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from various well-known sources. The list could be extended to include 
Erasmus, More, Comenius, Dury, Hartlib, William Penn, Pestalozzi, 
Morris, Nietzsche, Montessori, T. H. Huxley and Whitehead. In other 
words, the selection must, of necessity, be arbitrary. In far too many 
cases the treatment of this course in the “ Philosophy of Education ” 
involves a “digest”’ of the educational dicta and principles of these 
thinkers. Because there is no time to consider the ideas adequately, 
and because there is no common philosophical background in the 
students the treatment is too often informational and uncritical. 

The content of any philosopher’s ideas is the more significant as 
it is comprehended against the background of his time. Any attempt 
to give a “digest” of European educational philosophy in the last 
2,500 years is Open to grave criticism on two main counts. First, in the 
time available such a treatment must be inadequate for fair proportions. 
Second, its assumption is that the course in the philosophy of education 
is to give information, and only subsequently, if at all, to promote critical 
evaluation. The presupposition is that the philosophy of education 
should be studied by amassing facts of history rather than also as a 
challenge to the student to see how values have always been knit into 
educational theory and practice and so to provide comparative data on 
which to work out contemporary judgments : 


“ The whole work of the historian becomes dasa for the philosopher 
rather than philosophy itself. The historian should be philosopher 
to this extent at least, that he has learnt to be aware of and to 
criticise the assumptions of his own thinking and the scale of 
values and principle of selection which he has adopted. If, like 
Lord Acton or Dr. H. A. L. Fisher, he remains unaware that 
his own assumptions and values are not necessarily those of all 
rational beings, he may still be a good historian, but he will be 
a bad philosopher. Nor is history, even literary history, the same 
thing as the philosophy of history. . . . The historian does not 
address himself to this question (of man’s destiny), even though 
his attitude towards it will affect all his writing of history. The 
historian neither starts nor ends with a philosophy of history ; 
he studies history for its own sake, and he has no interest in 
making facts fit into preconceived theories.”* 





* A. Richardson: CHRISTIAN APOLOGETICS. S.C.M. Press. 1947. P. 104. 
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The course on the aims of education if treated as a “ digest” is 
an example of knowledge learned, the presuppositions and implications 
of which have not been properly examined. 

It may be argued that no course in the aims of education ever is 
in fact so aimless, but the actual result of this hypothetical course in 
the aims of education is, in many cases, to acquaint the students with 
the main principles of important thinkers in the hope that the students’ 
own critical interest will lead them to examine and evaluate the various 
approaches, and so to give shape, body and critical attention tu their 
own educational principles. 

The task before philosophers in the training of teachers is no less 
than trying to teach the content of representative educational philosophy 
and to encourage students to think philosophically especially in their 
educational field. This in one year in an age when there is wide variety 
in philosophic method and great fluidity in social structure. To say that 
such a task is beyond achievement is not to understate the case. But 
the task remains. 

Some teachers meet the dilemma by working outwards from a 
“set book”, say THE REPUBLIC and THE LAWS, or Nunn’s EDUCATION : 
ITS DATA AND FIRST PRINCIPLES. Others select a series of topics and 
seek to drive bridgeheads into the territory of philosophy and education ; 
for example, “ Freedom in Education ”, “The Education of the Indi- 
vidual ”, “‘ Liberal’ and ‘ Vocational ’ " Aspects of Education”. Here 
the subjects demand examination of the meanings of the words and 
‘some estimate of the distortions which our history and the special pre- 
suppositions of our thought have occasioned. The setting is British 
education and the inquiry is in the empirical tradition. It is admitted 
that such a venture raises the whole issue of “ the meaning of meaning ” 
an inquiry likely to tax the trained philosopher. Students trained in 
the principles of literary criticism are aware of many of the problems 
raised by words which have no clearly defined objective reference. All 
students should learn to deal with words in educational discussion with 
the utmost responsibility. Some of the crucial issues have been discussed 
in a way likely to be of especial help to the student in training in three 
pamphlets in a larger series published recently by the Student Christian 
Movement Press: OBJECTIVITY AND IMPARTIALITY by H. A. Hodges, 
THE FOUNDATIONS OF A FREE UNIVERSITY by Dorothy M. Emmet and 
VOCATIONAL AND HUMANE EDUCATION IN THE UNIVERSITY by L. A. Reid. 
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ee 


Trained philosophers always have important tasks of definition to dis- 
charge in educational thought. 

7 Let us try to enumerate the main questions which a course in 
educational philosophy may be expected to try to answer: 


1. What is commonly understood by “education”? Is the 

commonly understood meaning the full meaning ? 

2. Education has taken shape in society to serve certain purposes 

and to meet certain needs. What are the organs and organisations 

of education? What are the purposes which it serves? What 

q are the needs which it satisfies ? 

3. Education is an important bond between a person and society 
and vice versa. How far is the content of education an explicit 
statement of the demands of a society ? How far is an individual 
person “free” to choose his education ? 

4. What are “educational values ” ? 

5. These questions have an historical as well as a contemporary 
relevance. In a training course can students be adequately shown 
the necessity to build up a philosophy of education ? 


pei 3 


This is a very general outline, and for full usefulness would have 
to be much elaborated; but even as general an outline as this will 
| indicate the immense range of ideas that such a course would cover. 
> For teachers in training it has to last one academic year, part of a scheme 
. of studies in which a number of other fields are explored. The treatment 
of the philosophy studies has, therefore, to be suggestive rather than 
»% thorough. With research students greater exactness and range would 
be possible. 

The scope of such a course may cause the academic philosopher 
misgiving for two opposite reasons. First, because of the partial nature 
of the philosophical discipline—it leaves so much unconsidered. Second, 
7» because it is so wide that no adequate treatment of these great themes 
can be expected in the time available. 

It should be said at once that the task of the teacher of the philosophy 
of education is demonstrably different from that of the teacher of “ pure ” 
philosophy, though, of necessity, both may often find themselves con- 
sidering similar topics. The course outlined above entails at least study 
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of aspects of moral philosophy or ethics, the philosophy of politics and 
political theory, esthetics and the nature of knowledge. 

We indicated earlier three methods by which the philosophy studies 
were undertaken. First, the “digest” of ideas of leading thinkers in 
educational theory over the last 2,500 years or so. Second, the “ set 
book ” from which to work outwards. Third, the series of topics which 
are so framed as to throw light upon the main educational issues. 

In practice the first method often leads to an unco-ordinated set 
of ideas which is not given coherence because the students have not 
usually the historical knowledge to connect the ideas to their times. 
They build a horrid edifice of “ educational theory ” with their meagre 
bricks. The worst aspect of such a structure is not the thinness of its 
walls or the gaps in its joints. The worst aspect is that it is on the one 
hand without foundations and on the other quite isolated. ‘“ Educational 
theory ” of this sort is not seen as organic in the life and thought of a 
period, nor is it seen to present some of the great issues of mind or of 
the individual and society in varied settings. 

The second method, the use of the “ set book ”, has the value that 
every student should have had at least one viewpoint on the main 
educational issues. This his teacher can take for granted. The teacher’s 
task must be to develop the various topics by comparison and contrast, 
to encourage wide reading, to fill significant gaps in the treatment of 
the main author, and, above all, to try to expose the presuppositions 
in his whole thought-structure. This last is so important because, if 
it is not done, the student may often feel that his “ set book ” represents 
the coherent philosophy of education—or at least the weaker student 
might feel this. As two obvious examples of examining presuppositions 
we may cite criticisms of Plato as being the architect of a fundamentally 
‘totalitarian system which accepted the oligarchic political structure of 
his time as absolute*; and the criticisms of Nunn which indicate the 
liberal-individualist bases of his great book and emphasise the social 
assumptions that he makes and his “ society-blindness ”.t 











* An example of this criticism can be found in two articles by O. Neurath and J. Lauwerys in 
THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION for 1944 and 1945. Here they draw parallels between Plato’s educational 
theory and that of Nazi Germany. A spirited reply is to be found in the chapter on Plato and the 
democratic tradition in PLATO’s THEORY OF EDUCATION by R. C. Lodge (Kegan Paul. 1947). 

t+ See THE POLITICS OF EDUCATION by F. Clarke (Oxford. 1923). 

SOCIETY AND SOLITUDE by E. T. Campagnac (1922). Chapter IX. 
The article in THE YEARBOOK OF EDUCATION, 1936 (Evans) entitled “‘ Development of 
Educational Thought in the United Kingdom” by F. A. Cavenagh. 
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Provided there is an expansion and development of the treatment 
in the “ set book ”’, it is probably the most coherent method of the three. 
In times when books may be bought more easily there is no reason why 
a number of “ set books ” may not be used.* Pre. 

The third method, linking together topics intended to cover the 
main issues of educational theory, is probably more likely to show the 
integral importance of that theory than the “digest” method, but it 
may easily lack coherence to students new to educational thought unless 
the topics are subtly, carefully and clearly woven together. A treatment 
based on the questions posed above should give an easily discernible 
shape and progress to the educational theory. Linked to the study 
of a number of “set books ”, this treatment might be the most satis- 
factory. 

It may be felt that too little recognition has been given to the need 
for the historical study of educational philosophy, which, as some would 
say, alone provides adequate data on which to make judgments in con- 
temporary thought. There are two lines of reply. First, that a study 
of a set text like Plato’s REPUBLIC and LAws in relation to education 
gives a framework of comparison with the modern setting.t Second, 
whether a set text or such a course as is set out above, or both are followed, 
much incidental reference and development must be accorded to the 
great educational thinkers, which, while not systematic study, would 
show the lively relevance of their thought, and would be likely, therefore, 
to whet the inquiring mind. Such a treatment might well lead students 
to desire a systematic study once the living reality of educational theory 
had been established, and, indeed, a course which started on the questions 
suggested above might, in practice, express its ideas best by systematic 
study, if not of 2,500 years of educational thought, at least of the thought 
of some people or of certain periods. Such issues appear ia discussion 





* The following books would ensure a valuable variation in approach : 

Plato: THE REPUBLIC and THE LAws (as each is relevant to education). 
J. Locke : ON EDUCATION. 

T. P. Nunn: EDUCATION: ITS DATA AND FIRST PRINCIPLES. 

A. N. Whitehead: THE AIMS OF EDUCATION. 

H. C. Morrison: BASIC PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION. 

F. Clarke: EDUCATION AND SOCIAL CHANGE. 

t Professor Lodge has a lively discussion of the relevance of Plato to our contemporary situation 
in PLATO’S THEORY OF EDUCATION. However, while he sustains his argument well by citing techniques 
and objections from Plato parallel to present-day discussion, he admits the differences of an existent 
Mass Society from that which even Plato env isaged. But the ‘admussion i is not as convinced as it should 
ve. 
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of curriculum and methods in some subjects. As an example, a textbook 
appeared a few years ago on the teaching of English to upper forms of 
school, and to Training College students, entitled THE CONTROL. OF 
LANGUAGE by A. King and M. Ketley. This book applied to literature 
and language the methods of analysis and the philosophic estimates of 
value which Richards works out in THE PRINCIPLES OF LITERARY 
CRITICISM, PRACTICAL CRITICISM and SCIENCE AND POETRY. This position, 
as exemplified in a statement by King and Ketley, has been vigorously 
attacked by C. S. Lewis in THE ABOLITION OF MAN, where he ranges the 
full panoply of his Christian metaphysic, and by drawing on common 
concepts in other religions, seeks to build up some values which he 
calls “ The Tao ”, as a refutation of the relativist principles that underlie 
THE CONTROL OF LANGUAGE and the philosophic standpoint on which 
it is based. Thus the whole concept of “ values ” is raised, one of the 
questions which must be considered closely in any course in educational 
philosophy. 

In fine, since education and living are so inextricably linked, it is 
not sufficient in educational philosophy to be analytic; one must also 
realise that one is “ committed ”. 

The lecture method will not be adequate for good work in this 
field. Students, like other people, discuss in their own groups, but this 
must be supplemented by the probing and ranging inquiry of the seminar 
and the tutorial. Perhaps the most difficult practical problem arises 
here—the task facing the staff. In many Training Colleges and University 
Training Departments numbers make tutorials difficult if not impossible. 
The “ specialist” in educational philosophy can only be expected to 
take one, or at most, very few groups. Is it fair, or indeed, wise to ask 
the methods “ specialists”, the psychologists, the historians, the soci- 
ologists, to lead discussion in general educational theory? In many 
cases this is already done, and it would seem to be at present the only 
practicable method. It must be axiomatic that the philosopher and his 
colleagues should meet and discuss content and approach. It must be 
possible, too, for students and groups who may have raised in tutorials 
questions which the philosopher may best handle, to be able to see him 
at mutual convenience. 

Two advantages appear for the staff from such tutorial work. First, 
and obviously, thought on the general issues places the specialist studies 
in perspective. The second advantage is to bring thought from many 
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backgrounds to the task of building a philosophy of education as a 
whole. But clearly it may be necessary to have tutorials of the staff 
before such harmony would arise, especially at first. The weaknesses 
of a general tutorial system without such shaping are, first, a lack of 
common policy for the course and a want of general coherence, and, 
second, a potential emphasis on the special viewpoint of the tutor. 
Such confusions of aim as have been noted in the teaching of the 
philosophy of education are, of course, aspects of wider confusions in 
thought and behaviour. The problems of education are, it is true, 
amongst the perennial problems of man and society, but our knowledge 
of man and society has been changing fast, particularly in the last hundred 
years ; the questions of reality, relationship, “‘ meaning ”, value, teleology, 
and the like, have been considered in new settings.* The content of 
education, the organs of education, the values in education, the function 
of education, have been considered in modern settings too. Theology 
and her absolutes are no longer the acknowledged queen of the sciences. 
For Western Europe in gene:*' and Britain in particular, there is no 
generally accepted life-view. Ccxsider, for example, the sharp differences 
between the “ classical ” philosophers and the existentialists ; between 
both and the positivists, whose principles, despite adroit arguing, seem 
to imply that ethics is not in the province of philosophy—that there is, 
in fact, no moral philosophy as such, the same conclusion as is reached 
from the opposite end, so to say, by the “ anéantisme ” of Sartre. Marcel, 
however, is an existentialist, who is also a Christian. These and other 
profound issues at present at stake in the battlefield of modern philosophy 
have inevitably their echoes in what is done and thought in educational 
circles, even if the impinging is faint and seldom perceived or understood. 
Some are ready to expose undergraduates to the discipline of philosophy 





* As an example, Marx provided an economic and philosophic interpretation of social processes 
which reversed the fundamental realities of Hegel, and, amongst other things, founded a system of 
thought which, with the additions of Engels, Lenin and Stalin, forms the basic thought habits and 
much of the content of what is taught in Russian schools. In the West Mannheim and Niebuhr have 
taken much from Marx which has given their thought its contemporary penetration, but each has 
modified Marx’s dialectic under the pressure of ideas from sociology, psychology, and, in the case 
of Niebuhr, from theology. It cee, be valuable to read and compare I WANT TO BE LIKE STALIN by 


Yesipov and Goncharov, translated by Counts and Lodge (this is a translation of sections of a manual 
of pedagogy used officially in the training of teachers in the U.S.S.R.), published by Gollancz, 1948 ; 
EDUCATION FOR DEATH by Gregor Ziemer, an analysis of Nazi education (Constable, 1942) ; EDUCATION 
—CHRISTIAN OR PAGAN by M. V. C. Jeffreys (U.L.P., 1946); and DIAGNOSIS OF OUR TIME by Karl 
Mannheim (Kegan Paul, 1943) as it applies to education. Advanced students should read Reinhold 
Niebuhr’s two volumes, THE NATURE AND DESTINY OF MAN (Nisbet). 
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studies as a means of integrating University studies and of bringing these 
faintly felt winds of thought more fully and explicitly to the notice and 
attention of all students.* 

As with philosophy, there is, likewise, no generally accepted view 
of education and its integrating forces, though on many things wide 
and substantial agreement may be reached. If the split apparent in, say, 
the Report edited by J. Lauwerys, THE CONTENT OF EDUCATION (U.L.P.), 
Of THE SCHOOL AND LIFE (H.M.S.O.), or the Harvard Report, GENERAL 
EDUCATION IN A FREE SOCIETY, were analysed with students at a philo- 
sophical level, the cleavages and difficulties would appear. Sir Walter 
Moberly has essayed such analysis brilliantly in relation to the University 
in our day in CRISIS IN THE UNIVERSITY (S.C.M. Press. 1949). 

Certainly we must, in the training of teachers, teach something of 
what we know of man in terms of philosophy. This leads us to consider 
him from the psychological point of view. In order to enrich both the 
philosophy and the psychology, and in order to comprehend group 
phenomena and interaction we must also teach something of what we 
know of society. This last we may call the sociology of education, 
and is a subject which is going to influence the teaching of educational 
philosophy significantly, for it provides the emphasis on historic and 
social forces which gives urgency to study in the philosophy of education. 


“In its theory,” says Karl Mannheim, “ liberal education insisted 
upon the statement that the basic values and aims of education 
were eternal, and the final and exclusive purpose of education 
was the fostering and free development of personality through 
the unhampered unfolding of the innate qualities. The integral 
theory of education ... does not object to that theory as such. . . 

What it objects to is that this theory is too aloof from history to 
be really helpful in concrete situations.” t 


“The development of a popular philosophy of education is 
perhaps the most relevant example that could be given of an 
urgently needed change in basic attitudes. It is unlikely, in 
England, that such a philosophy would be antagonistic to that 
which has been dominant hitherto.” t 





* See the recent writings of Sir Richard Livingstone and the accounts of various schemes at 
present being followed in America. 

t Karl Mannheim: DIAGNOSIS OF OUR TIME. Kegan Paul. 1943. P. 56. 

¢ Sir Fred Clarke : EDUCATION AND SOCIAL CHANGE. Sheldon Press. 1940. P. 66, 


To 
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Il PSYCHOLOGY IN THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS* 


Why should psychology be included in a training course ? 

From the philosophic point of view the modes and mechanisms 
of awareness are important as being the framework and dimensions 
within which much, some would say all, philosophic speculation is 
possible. From the point of view of moral philosophy psychological 
processes provide the data on which a man may interpret social behaviour 
and personal standards. From the point of view of the bi-polar interplay 
of an educator and an educand, as Sir John Adams puts it, psychology 
is an utilitarian study. There are certain cognitive learnings, certain 
emotional attitudes, certain conative efforts which it is thought necessary 
for the educator to teach the educand to accept consciously. 

If one considers these alone and leaves on one side “ unconscious ” 
factors (that is, unconscious to the educand, and at times unconscious 
to the educator) one has in a school a teacher who has greater maturity 
than his pupil, but still a person with his own predilections and limitations, 
one has certain ideas or attitudes to “teach”, and one has the special 
predilections and limitations of the younger and less mature pupil to 
whom the ideas and attitudes have to be taught. 

Psychology in the training of teachers has, then, five main aims 
not here set out in order of their importance, but in otder to provide a 
sequence of thought. ' 

1. To outline aspects of the learning process. 

z. To outline the main phases in psychological growth from 
infancy to maturity. 

3. To match subject matter and processes to be learned to levels 
of development and to psychological principles. 

4. To give some training in assessing and making allowance for 
the social matrix beyond the school in which the children (and 
the teacher) live. 

5. To give the teacher insights into his own psychological 
processes and his own role. 


Before we consider these aims separately, it might be well to outline 
some of the main trends in teaching and writing on educational psychology. 








* See also “‘ The Psychology of Teaching and Teacher Training” by A Pinsent, pritisH JOURNAL 
OF EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY. February, 1945. 
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The early treatment of psychology was as a branch of philosophy to 
be investigated on speculative lines, as in the Associationism of Locke, 
and, more particularly, of Hume and Hartley; or by introspection as 
Wundt and his disciples developed it. It was essentially a study of mind 
or rational processes.* Experimental work did, of course, show depar- 
ture from this on occasion, as for example in the work of Braid and 
others which represents an approach to hypnotism, the implications 
of which were not for some time realised. However, there was a great 
deal of experimental work on perception, learning methods and the like. 
A recent reference by Professor Valentine illustrates this. In his Presi- 
dential Address to the British Psychological Society in 1948 he mentions 
the titles of the first published papers of j. C. Flugel, T. H. Pear, G. H. 
Thomson, C. Burt and himself. Each one has a clear reference to 
examination of sensory perception.t Herbart’s “five steps” (not 
specifically worked out by Herbart at all) were a parallel expression of 
such an approach to psy chology in terms of teaching method. C. M. 
Fleming puts this point as follows : 
“ At the time when the chief interest of educators was directed 
towards the production of intellectual changes . . . the processes 
involved in learning were believed to correspond quite clearly 
to the ‘teaching steps’ of preparation, presentation, association 
with other knowledge, genetalisations based on this, and applica- 
tion in fresh situations.” t 


Enough has been written on “ faculty psychology ” to forbear 
further mention of it here, but its faculties were sensation, perception, 
reasoning, memory, imagination, attention, will, and so on, all considered 
as aspects of rational processes. The work of Freud showed a quite 
different emphasis. He was seeking a new interpretation of mental 
experience, and postulated a new dynamic and a new causality. The 
contribution of psycho-analysis to educational psychology was to outline 
a different view of psychological functioning. The tendency was then 
away from the rational categories of thought to the sub-rational and 
genetic factors from which rationality was an emergent adjustment, 





* Many outlines of the development of psychology have been written—for example, those by 
McDougall, Murphy, Flugel, Muller-Freienfels. 
t See: “Some Present-Day Trends, Dangers and Possibilities in the Fiéld of Psychology,” 
BRITISH JOURNAL OF EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY. Part III. 1948. 
C. M. Fleming: THE SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY OF EDUCATION. Kegan Paul. 1944. P. 30. 
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the inner drives in their adaptive interplay with environment. In educa- 
tional terms the emphasis was on “ the individual ” and less on method- 
ology, on the genetic “ instinct ” and its persistent and varied re-expression 
and less on the processes of cognition. 

McDougall provided a wider hormic and genetic approach. He 
sought to construct a social psychology on a wide classification of 
individual instincts. His influence was more widely felt in English 
writings on educational psychology than Freud’s. Nunn, Valentine, 
Ross, Burt, Hughes and Hughes, O. A. Wheeler have written specifically 
on education with varying support of McDougall’s theory as it affects 
school affairs and education in general. The postulate of instincts has 
deepened the long discussion of heredity and environment, as in another 
direction has the work done on the nature of intelligence. 

The early emphasis on the cognitive and rational aspects of 
psychology, then, was altered by the individual emphasis of the genetic 
approach. Within the last twenty years, and particularly within the 
last ten, another possible emphasis has appeared. This is the social 
interpretation. Studies in anthropology and sociology, particularly 
by German and American scholars, the latter working often in their 
own country where the task of assimilation of varied national groupings 
into an American unity has provided much of sociological interest, have 
indicated that instincts are not necessarily homologous in all human 
groupings. Emphasis has veered in many cases to the social mattix 
into which a human being is born and which shapes so many of his 
attitudes and of his categories of thinking.* 

The meeting point of innate tendencies and social setting is presented 
often in the work of present day psychologists, psychologically minded 
philosophers and sociologists by postulating a number of wishes. W. I. 
Thomas in THE UNADJUSTED GIRL put forward four fundamental wishes— 
for security, for response, for recognition, for new experience. This 
aspect of Alfred Adler’s approach is seen in his statement (in THE PRACTICE 
AND THEORY OF INDIVIDUAL PSYCHOLOGY) of the need for harmonious 





* Three English works which make this point are: 
GENERAL AND SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY by R. H. Thouless. U.T.P. Revised 1937 
PSYCHOLOGY AND THE SOCIAL PATTERN by J. Blackburn. Kegan Paul. 1945. Chapter VII. 
GENERAL PSYCHOLOGY. W. J. H. Sprott. Longmans. Revised 1949. 
G. W. Allport in America and T. H. Pear in this country are others who have developed 
this idea in the concept of “ functional autonomy” which Sprott gives wide accep- 
tance in the recent revision of his book. 
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adjustment to self, to society, to work. W. R. Niblett in EssENTIAL 
EDUCATION suggests on general, rather than on technically psychological 
grounds, that a child has six needs—-for a home as a dependable back- 
ground, for sense experience, for feeling, for coming to terms with 
things as distinct from people, for communicating experiences and ideas 
to others, for judging and reasoning. Ginsberg in sruDIES IN SOCIOLOGY 
works out his interpretation in terms of needs. Benedict makes hers in 
PATTERNS OF CULTURE, Reeves works out hers for adolescents in GROWING 
UP IN A MODERN SOCIETY and Fleming hers in ADOLESCENCE. Numbers 
of other illustrations could be cited, but these must suffice as examples. 
When all is said, this approach by stating “‘ wishes” or “ needs ” is 
not a denial of genetic sources, but really a change of emphasis. 

We must not prolong this generalised discussion, nor should we 
wish to imply that genetic and social psychology are mutually exclusive. 
The gradations are varied and provide some differences in psychological 
data and interpretation as individual psychologists strike the balance 
between the hormic propensities of people and the environment in which 
they live and express themselves. 

With these emphases stated, we turn now to consider more par- 
ticularly the aims set out above for the course in psychology in the training 
of teachers in University Training Departments. 


1. Jo outline aspects of the learning process. 


Learning, from the point of view of the learner, is 2 modification 
of his existing experience and response so defined as to be available 
for recall. A teacher wishes to modify the experience and response 
of his pupils in many ways, and so should know the conditions of the 
learning process. 

Analytically considered, this involves consideration of sensation, 
perception, association, imaging and conception. With this too goes 
treatment of language as basic to understanding, to consciousness and 
communication.* It will be apparent that this analytical approach will 
be a basis on which Thorndike’s S-R bond theory, the theory of Behaviour- 
ist psychology and the Gestalt principles, may later be introduced. 


* A recent and valuable addition to study of this subject is LANGUAGE IN society by M. M. Lewis. 
Nelson. 1947. 
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We can also approach the learning process functionally—that is 
from the functional aspects of consciousness, namely memory, reasoning, 
imagination, and the activity which we call thinking. From such a 
consideration can come discussion of the nature of intelligence and an 
introduction to mental measurement. 

Interest, attention, certain aspects of habit, the “jaws” of effect, 
frequency, recency and intensity, may be treated as the orectic aspects of 
the learning process. Emotion, too, may be considered as a factor in 
learning and as a mode of awareness in itself. 

There remain, in the training of teachers especially, the modes of 
learning. Broadly speaking they are active and passive, and include the 
well known groupings of trial and error, conditioned response and 
association, configurational learning, insight and all forms of symbolic 
learning. Passive learning is so much a part of living that teachers should 
be especially aware of its potentialities. Inevitably this is linked to the 
range of attention and consciousness, to the preconscious and the un- 
conscious and to the whole understructure of mores, conventions, values 
and institutions. 

There is no likelihood of the conscious rationale of the educator- 
educand relationship being overlooked. But it would be valueble if 
more attention were given to the potentialities for conflict in the class- 
room situation which can divert from the main purpose of learning. 
This will be considered again later when we think about the role of 
the teacher. Here let us simply say that the doctrines of “ the child-centred 
curriculum ” and “interest” are unimpeachable in their principles of 
procedure. But under all the initiative from the children lies the more 
or less coercive role of the teacher, the degree of coercion depending 
on the teacher’s own principles, personality and methods, and on the 
attitudes existing in the school in which he teaches and particularly on 
the attitudes of the children. 

It may be thought that this represents too detailed an analysis of 
the learning process and is out of proportion to the rest of the psychology 
course. The ideas set out here do not all represent equally important 
considerations. For example, sensation, perception, association and the 
rest would deserve less attention than the general issue of motivation in 
learning. In other words, within this section, as in all the others, the em- 
phases made by the teacher are all-important to the balance of the 
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2. To outline the main phases in psychological growth from infancy to maturity. 


Here the problem is how to reach clarity without foreshortening, 
misplaced emphasis and maybe downright misrepresentation by too rigid 
selection. At present we see, as was mentioned above, controversy 
being joined between the genetic psychologists, whether of the psycho- 
analytic school or of the wider “hormic” approach, and the social 
psychologists, sociologists and social scientists. As an example, compare 
the writings of Hall, McDougall, Isaacs, Ross, Bowley, Melanie Klein, Burt, 
O. A. Wheeler with those of Allport, Pear, Fleming, Benedict, Margaret 
Mead, Thrasher, Kimball Young, Blackburn, Sprott. A middle way is to 
be found in Thouless’s GENERAL AND SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY and attempts 
to link psycho-analytic practice and theory to social affairs can be seen 
in Freud’s GROUP PSYCHOLOGY AND THE ANALYSIS OF THE EGO, in Karen 
Horney’s THE NEUROTIC PERSONALITY OF OUR TIME, in Erich Fromm’s THE 
FEAR OF FREEDOM, in Flugel’s MAN, MORALS AND SOCIETY and in Aichotn’s 
approach to group-therapy. In an introductory course with students in 
training in a University Education Department who cannot usually be 
expected to have had any systematic psychological knowledge, the treatment 
can only be suggestive rather than detailed, bold rather than intricate. 

We must consider the psychological changes in cognition, affect 
and conation which occur during physical growth through infancy, 
childhood and adolescence. The main deviants may also be discussed. 
In all cases the outlines of social expectation and attitude ought to be 
sketched—-ihe family as a social institution as well as a matrix for growth, 
the prevailing attitudes of adults toward the various phases of growth 
and, if possible, something of the range of awareness and the thought 
patterns of children of differing social and income groups. It is in this 
last particular that educational psychology has in the past been so weak. 
“The infant ”, “the boy ”, “the adolescent ”, have not, for example, 
been closely related to the actual town-dwelling, working-class family, 
or to the boy’s friends or play group with its real procedure, shifting 
stresses, powerful norms. Few Training Departments expect any of 
their students to make practical investigations to discover the content 
of the experience and values of children away from school as well as in it.* 





* Here the work of social scientists in this country has made many valuable contributions. As 
examples : 
P. Jephcott: GIRLS GROWING UP. 
P. Jephcott: RISING TWENTY. (Continued opposite.) 
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In such ways the general categories of psychological growth might 
be given fuller meaning, and, in time, if such investigations were expertly 
devised and supervised, a useful body of knowledge might be built up. 
It is better that students with such limited psychological experience 
should see children in their out-of-class groupings in order to extend 
their experience. This method is preferable to the individual “ case 
study ” which some Education Departments expect their students to 
carry through. Such “ case studies ” presuppose a psychological maturity 
and penetration which few students possess and often break down when 
parents feel the well- meant inquiry to be the prying of a callow amateur. 
It is probable that “ case study ” experience is better built up by students 
working on one another if, indeed, it is felt wise to expect such work 
from students who are both young and possessed of very limited psycho- 
logical training. 

To understand the main phases of psychological growth from 
infancy to maturity is, of course, important in any approach to method, 
consideration of which was the third main aim outlined above, to w hich 
we now turn. 


3. To match subject matter and processes to be learned to levels of development 
and psychological principles. 


This is the most obviously “ practical” approach to educational 
psychology. For what reasons of psychological growth should one 
teach certain things to infants, other things to children between 7 and 10, 
and still others to adolescents ?. What methods have been shown experi- 
mentally to be successful ? Students in their work in the methodology 
of the various subjects should be encouraged to deepen their criticism 
of the content of their subjects by matching it to the age, ability and 
interest of their pupils. Many students have admitted that this has been 
a means of seeing what they teach in a relative way and saves them from 
regarding the curriculum (especially an examination curriculum and 





* Continued from ~~ 16 
M. Paneth: BRANCH STREET. 
H. M. Burton: THE EDUCATION OF THE COUNTRYMAN. 
Women’s Group on Public Welfare: OUR TOWNS: A CLOSE-UP. 
M. Reeves : GROWING UP IN MODERN SOCIETY. 
Pacifist Service Units: PROBLEM FAMILIES. 
L. White: TENEMENT Town. 
A valuable book originally for the American setting is WHO SHALL BE EDUCATED ? by 


R. J. Havighurst, M, K, Loeb and W. L. Warner, 
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syllabus) as a sinaitic datum. When the psychological bases of the 
curriculum have been linked to philosophical and sociological analysis, 
the need for changes may be exposed. Under such an examination it 
may well appear how much of the University curriculum and methods 
is based on an untenable theory of the transfer of training. There is, 
for example, a psychological as well as a sociological critique of that 
fortified position “pure scholarship ”. 

Besides the intellectual content of the work to be done by the children, 
which demands instruction in the psychological aspects of teaching 
method in the professional year, there is the whole range of habit training 
in which the emphasis is on action and attitude rather than on thinking. 
The especial importance of passive learning and the strength of group 
activity and opinion are at once apparent. Too often the text books 
consider habit training in a cursory sort of way. School “tone”, a 
certain degree of pupil responsibility, ceremonies, traditions, are quoted 
approvingly, and these are obviously the instruments of a necessary 
conformity, and certainly the residue of the one tolerably clearly adopted 
attitude to education—that of “ the public school man ”. 

For our purpose we limit the issues raised here by emphasising 
that it is important to train prospective teachers to attend to the habits 
taught actively and passively by the homes, the living conditions, the 
play groups, the leisure activities, the position in society and social 
expectation of their children; to see how far habits taught at school 
have any context in the general life of their pupils ; to face squarely the 
actual content of habits of “accuracy ”, “ diligence ”, “ cleanliness ”, 
“honesty ” and the like for children of varying ages. 


4. To give some training in assessing and making allowance for the social matrix 
beyond the school in which the children (and the teacher) live. 


Of recent years investigations like those of Barnes, Jenkinson, Wall, 
Morgan in Britain, and the Reports of the Progressive Education Associa- 
tion in U.S.A. have indicated some of the scope of experience of which 
the school has taken little account.* “ The school” has too often only 





* L. J. Barnes: YOUTH SERVICE IN AN ENGLISH COUNTY. 1945. A. J. Jenkinson: WHAT DO 
BOYS AND GIRLS READ? 1940. W. D. Wall: “‘ The Newspaper Reading of Adolescents 
and Adults”. BRITISH JOURNAL OF EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY. 1948. W. D. Wall and 
W. A. Simson: “ The Effects of Cinema Attendance on the Behaviour of Adolescents 
as Seen by their Contemporaries”. BRITISH JOURNAL OF EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY. 
February, 1949. 

See also: WD Wall: THE ADOLESCENT CHILD, 1948. A. E. Morgan: THE NEEDs OF YOUTH. 1939. 
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> 


been considered as a moulding and “ educating” influence, a rampart 
behind which to train children against the influences of the evil world. 
There is, of course, a germ of valuable meaning in the idea, but it is 
fundamentally opposed to the idea of an educative society. Inquiries 
like those mentioned at the beginning of this paragraph, besides giving 
some facts on the direction and nature of interests, help to show how 
opinions can be shaped, how psychological “ stereotypes ” of thought 
and behaviour can form, and how such psychological processes as 
projection, identification, regression, displacement appear in social life.* 
In addition these inquiries give actuality to philosophic discussions of 
values. Techniques for assessing norms in such investigations are, 
of course, young, but teachers should know how to construct a question- 
naire, an attitude scale, how to conduct simple social psychological 
inquiries with children of varying ages, how to plan to tap the best sources 
of information, and the like. 


5. To give the teacher insights into us own psychological processes and his own 
role as teacher. 


“T hold... that the teacher . . . should have learnt to know and 
control his own conflicts before he begins his educational work. 
If this is not so, the pupils merely serve as more or less suitable 
material on which to abreact his own unconscious and unsolved 


difficulties.” F 


This is a counsel of perfection, but it is the crux of the personal, 
institutional and social position of the teacher in the eyes of pupils, past, 
present and future. Psychological analysis for every teacher, even if 
desirable, is plainly impossible, but the psychology course could do 
more than it often does. There i is, it is true, a sense in which all aspects 
of a good training course are making for a more confident and competent 
teacher and providing greater balance by giving wider experience and 
insight. However, if the psychological analysis is impracticable, a closer 
examination of the position and function of the teacher might give a 
clearer vision of potential points of tension in himself and the classroom 
situation, and, besides, resources conducive to harmony. In addition, the 





* Of the many works on this theme special mention should be made of sociAL LEARNING AND 


IMITATION by N. E. Miller and J. Dollard. 1945. 
+ A. Freud: INTRODUCTION TO PSYCHO-ANALYSIS FOR TEACHERS. Allen & Unwin. 1931. P. 107. 
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University tutorial, in skilled hands, can develop some of the features of 
group therapy. But to return to the position and function of the teacher. 

The teacher is an adult whose work gives him authority over children. 
This state of affairs needs close attention, for when a teaching career is 
taken up with compensation for failure in other directions as a main 
motive, a chronic conflict situation commences which is not only harmful 
to the teacher himself, but to the many children whom he teaches.* 
Such situations give rise to the numerous gibes, such as “ teaching is a 
failure belt. It is the refuge of unsaleable men and unmarriageable 
women.” 

The teacher is, in the Euclidean sense, “ given”, and his is the 
initiative that gives the framework within which the limits of interaction 
are defined. His leadership is based on a combination of personal 
qualities and institutional roles. He can so define the limits of his contacts 
in school with his pupils that they and he can feel shock, chagrin and 
confusion if they meet in the same cinema queue, or when he is wheeling 
a pram. Such a situation is, of course, much more possible in urban life. 
In a village or small community far more can be known of the out-of- 
school life of the teachers with correspondingly more varied contact 
between teacher, pupil and parent. 

As “ the paid diffuser of culture ”, the teacher has the responsibility 
of coercing to a greater or lesser degree those unwilling to become 
cultured. The amount of strain generated by this conflict between, 
on the one hand, groups interstimulating one another to resistance, and, 
on the other, a man with some personal resources of persuasion and 
some institutional and social status, must be considered.t 

The general opinion about teachers is variable and often ambivalent. 
Useful ideas may follow from considering the psycho-analytic view that 


> 


* For discussion of motives in taking up teaching, sec : 
M. V. Seagoe : “ Some Origins of Interest in Teaching’. JOURNAL OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH. 


1942. 

F, M. Austin: “ An Analysis of the Motives of Adolescents for Choice of the Teaching Profes- 
sion’, BRITISH JOURNAL OF PsyCHOLOGY. Vol. I. Pr. I. 1931. 

K. M. Evans: A STUDY OF ATTITUDE TOWARD TEACHING AS A CAREER. University of London. 
Unpublished M.A. Thesis 1946. 

W. B. Tudhope has two articles in Vols. XII and XIV of BritisH JOURNAL OF EDUCATIONAI 
PSYCHOLOGY. 

t See: E. K. Wickman: CHILDREN’s BEHAVIOUR AND TEACHERS’ ATTITUDES. 1928. 


S. R. Laycock: ‘“‘ Teachers’ Reactions to Maladjustments of School Children”’. sririsu 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATIONAL PsycHoLoGy. Vol. IV. Pr. I. 1934. 
K. Lewin: “ Patterns of Aggressive Behaviour in Experimentally Created Social Climates ’ 


JOURNAL OF socraL psycHoLoGy. Vol. X. Pr. Hl. 1939. 
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the teacher is at times the universal super-ego substitute. An illuminating 
study could be made of the “class ” opinions of teachers—for example, 
the ambivalence of much working class response (and, in a different 
way, of the “ bourgeois” teacher, soured and afraid in poorer areas, 
wanting middle-class habits of thought and response in a different socio- 
economic setting): or the ambivalence of the parent who is financially 
superior but culturally inferior to the teacher of his children. But such 
study could not be made until much more accredited research had 
established a body of knowledge in these fields. The would-be teacher 
should have some idea of the course of his own ambivalence, too— 
the kind of thing that causes many people to conceal from acquaintances 
the fact that they are teachers. 

It is well to recognise that the teacher is an institutional leader of a 
“secondary ” group—in this case a group collected together for the 
purpose of learning and being taught. His practical personal problem 
is to know how to mediate his personality so that the tensions are 
minimised.* He has to recognise the main workings of the smaller, 
quickly changing groups within his class, and to grasp that for most 
practical purposes, though he is concerned with the education of “ each 
individual ”, the classroom situation is to a greater or lesser degree that 
of “ the-individual-in-the-group ”. 


6. General Comment. 

In these observations on the teaching of psychology to students 
in training certain emphases have appeared : 

(i) There should be a more practical emphasis in the analytical 
aspects of the learning process.f The aim of the general course for a 
degree in psychology is different from that of the training course. The 
practical emphasis should include some attempt to gauge and incorporate 
the actual, out-of-school experience of the children which is meaningful 
to them. 





* Much useful consideration is given to these problems in THE SOCIOLOGY OF TEACHING by Willard 
Waller. Wiley and Sons Inc. 1932. 
t+ Three books which apply this principle are : 
A. G. Hughes and E. H. Hughes: LEARNING AND TEACHING. Longmans. 1937. 
. H. Panton: MODERN TEACHING PRACTICE AND TECHNIQUE. Longmans. 1945. 
A. Pinsent: THE PRINCIPLES OF TEACHING METHOD. Harrap. 1941, 
Of these Pinsent’s is the most strictly psychological. 
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(ii). This involves a re-orientation of the teacher’s academic training 
and an analysis of his own presuppositions of what is suitable in content 
and method. So much has been made in the past of the boundaries 
placed by examinations, especially in Grammar Schools, that the new 
recommendations of the Secondary School Examinations Council should 
have a releasing effect on those whose complaints had any real desire 
for change behind them. Certainly, if the training of teachers represents 
forward looking movements in education, there are good opportunities 
for the good ofhces and research work of the Institutes of Education 
in this matter of content and method in our schools. 


(iii) There should be a much closer analysis of the teacher’s function 
in the school and the main mechanisms of group response. This should 
be of especial value when applied to the theme of “ character-training ”’ 

(iv) In order to deepen the teacher’s understanding of his pupils, 
and to outline the range and limits of the influence of school, there should 
be more practical experimental work done by teachers in training aimed 


at studying the out-of-school background, activities and interests of 


some of their pupils. If it is carefully devised and supervised, this sort 
of work might well extend the men, of social psychology. 


(v) As work on “stereotypes” develops students may usefully 
be introduced to the ways in w hich these assumptions are built up, 
with special attention to the teacher “ stereotypes 

(vi) Such work in psychology would provide data which the 
work done in philosophy in the training course might develop and 
evaluate from a different point of view. It would also be linked very 
closely to the work done in sociology. 


Ill SOCIOLOGY IN THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS 


Philosophy is concerned with social process, if at all, insofar as that 
process is linked to and expressive of ultimates, to a view of existence, 
of knowledge, of values. Sociology is concerned with the machinery 
of social process just as it is and as it works. On one side this is linked 
to social philosophy, and on another to fact-finding, or experimental 
 field-work. 

Education interpreted as an expression of the cognitive and emotive 
capital which a society seeks to preserve, must be an important field 
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of study for sociologists.* Where a society has set up institutions to 
prepare children for life as its members, it provides a system which 
expresses many of the standards and attitudes of the people, and par- 
ticularly of the ruling groups, that make up the society. Teachers and 
teachers-in-training should be aware of the critique which sociology 
brings to bear. It is a new study and has received a traditionally cautious 
scrutiny in Britain, but it has begun to have a place in the course for the 
training of teachers in some places. 

In 1943 a Winter School was held in Britain by the Institute of 
Sociology on “ Sociology and Education” and the papers then read 
have been published in book form.t In one of these papers the late 
Professor Mannheim outlined three courses which he considered should 
become the groundwork in the sociological training of the educator. 
These were in no sense final, and for our purpose they are quoted to 
indicate an estimate of the scope of training that Karl Mannheim con- 
sidered minimal. Three courses are suggested: Sociology for the 
Educator ; the Sociology of Education; the Sociology of Teaching. 

In his proposed course of SOCIOLOGY FOR THE EDUCATOR, Mannheim 
had three main headings, further subdivided as follows : 


1 HUMAN NATURE AND SOCIAL ORDER 
1. The science of human behaviour (here there is much drawn 
from the field of psychology, especially social psychology). 
z. Causes of individual and social disorganisation. 
3. The significance of custom and law in society. 
4. Prestige, leadership and the sociology of valuations. 


Il THE IMPACT OF SOCIAL GROUPS UPON THE INDIVIDUAL 
1. Origins of group formation. 
2. The family as an educational agency and its present problems. 
3. The community as an educational agency and its present 
problems. 

4. Problems of work and leisure. 


* Martin Buber in BETWEEN MAN AND MAN (Kegan Paul. 1947) makes the point as follows : 

“ What we term education, conscious and willed, means a selection by man of the effective world : 
it means to give decisive effective power to a selection of the world which is concentrated and 
manifested in the educator. The relation in education is lifted out of the purposelessly streaming 
education by all things, and is marked off as purpose.” P. 89. 

t Le Play House Press: sOCIOLOGY AND EDUCATION. 1944. 
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III SOCIAL STRUCTURE 
1. The state as a frame-group. 

Property in the modern world. 

3. Class structure and class conflict. 

4. Forms of social change. 

5. Analysis of some of the main features of the present social 

order. 


N 


In his second course, THE SOCIOLOGY OF EDUCATION, Mannheim 
proceeded thus : 

I. School and Society. 

i. Sociology of Education in its Historical Aspects. 

Ill. School and the Social Order. 


In his last course, THE SOCIOLOGY OF TEACHING, he planned as 
follows : 

I. Sociological Interpretation of Life in School. 

II. The Teacher-Pupil Relationship. 

JJ. Problems of School Organisation. 


In another paper in the same symposium Professor Ginsberg, dealing 
more with the present position in sociology, sets out his basic require- 
ments for a course. His first requirement is an examination of the social 
structure of Britain, and with it study of the social structure of other 
countries as time allows. Then he wishes a consideration of social 
institutions and a sociological treatment of religion, morals and law. 
There follows work on what he calls “social biology” and social 


psychology, and, after a critical study of the theories and methods of 


sociology, he would wish a place to be found for social philosophy. 

The demands of such courses would change the face of existing 
teaching in University Training Departments, and there would be far 
too few people at present familiar with both sociology and education 
to ca ry such a change through. But, leaving on one side the present 
difficulties, the question is should the Training Departments aim at 
including sociology in their courses, or at least teach the elements of a 
sociological approach to education? The answer has already been 
given in the affirmative by many. 
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We shall try to work out an alternative approach to sociology in 
the training of ‘teachers to those of Mannheim and Ginsberg. The 
courses in philosophy and psychology are important parts of the work 
done in a training course and any scheme for sociology must knit in with 
them and should expect its interpretations to be deepened by appropriate 
philosophical and psychological knowledge. Indeed, the question of 
integration of the three courses needs the closest consideration. Within 
the limits of time the proposed course will have to keep close to education 
and to omit most and abridge the rest of what Mannheim includes in 
his first course, SOCIOLOGY FOR THE EDUCATOR, though this should be 
essential in any advanced work in education. It is suggested that the 
following course might form a suitable introduction : 

1. What is “the sociological approach to education ” ? 

z. “Institutions ” in a society : 

(a) The generally educative “ institutions ” 

(6) The “ institution ” of school in our society. 

. Sociology and the curriculum. 
Education for culture ”. 
The classroom sociologically considered. Discipline and order. 
The teacher in society. 
Sociology and values. 

Selene we consider these topics in some detail, it must be admitted 
that very little work has been done in Britain on some of them, and 
one of the first necessities in educational sociology is an increased attention 
to research. 


Ee Pee 


1. What is the sociological approach to education? 

Here it is necessary, first, to consider what sociology is about. 
There are areas cf study in which sociology overlaps with social anthro- 
pology, with political science, with economics, with what is coming to 
be called, rather loosely, social biology. ‘There are interpretations of 
the scope of sociology appropriate to ‘Simmel, to Weber, to Durkheim, 
to Lundberg, to Ginsberg, to Maclver, to Pareto, to Sorokin, and to 
many others. The detailed consideration of these views is the concern 
of the specialist in sociology.* The general scope of sociology as it 

* Sec Professor Ginsberg’s two essays on recent trends in sociology, one in SOCIOLOGY AND 


EDUCATION and the other in REASON AND UNREASON IN society. Longmans. 1947. Sce also the 
introductory chapter in socioLocy by W. J. H. Sprott. Hutchinson. 1949. 
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now stands is so wide that a lifetime of study can easily be given to one 
of its component topics. Such a one is education. 

However, to work out a sociological approach to education, some 
working notions of what sociology is about must be given. With 
Ginsberg we suggest the following : 

I. Social Structure. 

II. Social Function and Control. 

III. Social Change. 


Another marshalling of the headings is that of Ogburn and Nimkoff, 
who suggest that the scope of sociology is represented by the interplay 
of the following : 

I. Man in his biological and psychological structure. 

I]. His geographic and material environment. Here “ demo- 

graphy ” is the key word. 

lll. Group organisation, behaviour and response. 

IV. Loosely speaking, man’s culture and its growth.* 


Whatever the initial modes of presentation, there would have to 
be a definition of key terms—words like society, community, association, 
institution, mores. This systematising corresponds to the biologist’s 
taxonomy, and is important. 

The basis of sociological inquiry is evidence and calls for what the 
biological and social scientist would call “field work”. Conclusions 
from such study may, and usually would, lead towards considerations 
of social philosophy. As Finney puts it: 

“* Man is not only revealed, but also made by his social setting.” t 


In that social setting schools have been set up as an institution for 
preparing children to live in that society, since education moulds in and 
for a given society. 

It is true that philosophy and theology and psychology have aims 
of education to propound. Sociology as such has no aims for education. 
A philosophy of society in which sociological findings have a part is 
another thing, and that may appear later. First, however, a sociological 
approach to education is concerned to see how schools grew, why they 
grew in this country in the way that they have apes, what is done there 


°W. F. Ogburn | and M. F. Nimkoff: HANDBOOK OF SOCIOLOGY. warp Paul. 1947. 
¢ R. L. Finney: A sOCIOLOGICAL PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION. Macmillan. New York. 1928. 
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and what pressures from society are significant for schools so that their 
conscious and unconscious functions in society may be detected. 


2. “ Institutions” in a society 
In the sociological sense an institution represents a formalised 

expression of certain social relationships expressing itself in regulations, 
in modes of procedure, in ritual and ceremony.* The needs of men 
appear to be physical, social, economic, mental, spiritual. These needs 
have produced many institutions in Britain, of which those mainly 
relevant to education and sociology are: 

(i) The family. 

(ii) Property. 

(iii) Government and “the state ” 

(iv) Class structure and class relationship in Britain. 

(v) Industries and forms of livelihood. 

(vi) The school and like bodies. 

(vii) The mechanised resources for disseminating ideas. 

(viii) The customary recreations. 


(ix) The church. 


Any consideration of these involves a discussion of “the standard 
of living” in many senses, and gives some rudimentary impression of 
the scope of social organisation. 


(a) The educative “ institutions” 

Some of the “ institutions ” in our society besides the school have 
a recognised or unacknowledged educative importance. These include 
such groups as the family ; the gang; the voluntary bodies like Scouts, 
Guides, Youth Service organisations generally; the Church; the 
printed word, the radio and the cinema ; all other forms of entertainment. 
Many, if not all, of these institutions, have an impact on children growing 
up in our society, and are sometimes competitors with the school for 
the interest of children, sometimes allies. In any case it is well to try 
to understand the range of institutions bearing direct formative responsi- 
bilities and to see if there is or ought to be or could be a common strategy 
with school.t 


“ 








* See R. M. Maclver: socrery: A TEXTBOOK OF socioLoGy. New York. 1937. _ 
t A valuable little book on this topic is GROWING UP IN MODERN society by Marjorie Reeves. 
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(b) The “institution” of school in our society. 


The school, whatever is taught in it, cannot exist except to answer 
a need of a fairly complex society. Anthropological studies, and our 
own earlier history, make it clear that in many forms of society no school 
“ institution ” was necessary to have responsibility for preparing young 
membets of a group to understand their environment and to know 
what their status and tasks were. The older members of the community, 
the tamily tasks, the tribal conventions and rites, the less complicated 
technical standard of life, conspired to “educate” the youngsters as 
they defined the ways of life of their elders. Schools and Universities, 
and even more, compulsory schooling, are more recent necessities. 
Society pre-exists and enfolds ; needs and limits the school. 

In Britain there are different types of schools. These d ferences 
are functional (as in the case of the primary school and the secondary 
school, dealing with different phases of maturity). They are also social 
(as, for example, in the case of what used to be called the “ elementary ” 
school and the “secondary ” school). They are also, for want of an 
adequate term, “educational”; that is, as an example, they rest on 
the different levels of mental ability which, at later stages, each type 
of school is intended to serve. The interplay of these aspects of the 
differences in our schools is the sociological context of education accord- 
ing to age, ability and aptitude.* 

Part of the task of educational sociology in this country is (in order 
to see the situation as it is and how it has come about) to disentangle 
in the “institution” of school what social and economic conditions 
have so tangled in past history. 


3. Sociology and the curriculum. 

In a former day, as has so often been pointed out in the past, a 
“liberal ” education was given in the “ public ” schools in which for 
long it was regarded as a reproach to have been taught “ useful ” ideas. 
As one wit says: 

‘A classical education is that which enables you to despise the 
wealth it prevents you from achieving.” 


In the Charity Schools and elementary schools pupils were given 





* See the chapter by Gray and Moshinsky in poLrTICcAL ARITHMETIC (ed. Hogben). 
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knowledge which was “useful” for simpler skills of the adult sort 
appropriate to “the lower orders ”. 

These two obvious extremes are mentioned in order to show the 
kinds of question a sociologist might seek to answet in relation to the 
curriculum—what are the changes in society at large which are bringing 
various “subjects”, or aspects of “subjects” into the schools? In 
what ways are methods of teaching changing and why ? 

A social philosopher observing our present society and the broad 
psychological make-up of the people in it might say that an adequate 
school curriculum should have in it such aims as the following :* 

(i) To teach children to comprehend the basis of communication 
and a common core of tradition and values. 

(ii) To teach children skills for carrying on the economic life 
of our society. These should, at first, be of a general nature (e.g., 
reading and writing). Only later should they be more specialised, 
and even then they should be linked with the other aims here 
mentioned. 

(iii) To help children to prepare to assess and so later to criticise, 
and if necessary to seek to change, the social order in which they 
live. 

(iv) To select and train for relative responsibility. Thus the 
modern school selects and trains, on the whole, for some responsi- 
bilities and not for others. Similarly, the University selects and 
trains for generally different levels of work and responsibility. 
Though the whole educational drift is changing and shifting, the 
selective process is a necessary part of the school’s function, 
even if it is only by and large and there is plenty of room for 
exception. 

(v) Incidentally, by classroom techniques and the institution 
of school, to teach children to live and work together by coming 
to terms with social authority in the forms of group demands 
and the rules and laws largely made by adult society. 

(vi) To encourage personal values—moral, esthetic and religious. 

Such aims inevitably will be worked out in the context of a society 
in its present state of tension, with its permanent values, history, agencies 





* Iam indebted for some of the following categories to WHO SHALL BE EDUCATED ? by Havighurst, 
Loeb and Warner. Pp. 53-535. 
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of conservatism as well as of change. However, not only would such 
principles have influence on the content of the curriculum, but also 
on the methods of presentation, and teachers should become aware of 
them. That is as far as we wish to go in the present consideration. 


4. “* Education for culture’’. 

This is one of the most baffling of all the problems that face the 
educational sociologist. First, he must try to unravel and tease out the 
meanings of “culture” as we use the word in this country. Then he 
must be aware of the separatist and uniting value of the word. Not 
only does it hint at many types of knowledge, as Mr. Eliot indicates,* 
not only does it hint at certain humane qualities of personality ; it is 
also descriptive of : 

“. . . the whole social inberitance of beliefs, habits, moral and 
esthetic standards, institutions, manners, techniques, vocations.” T 


One of the main tasks of the sociologist here is to ferret out the pre- 
suppositions in educational thinking which enable some to express their 
fear of paying the penalties of living to-day by isolating the men of culture 
from the leprous technocrats. This is the new monasticism, the eschat- 
ology of the “ zsthete ” 

In uncovering such presuppositions, the sociologist is able to agree 
with Eliot when he differentiates between three applications of the word 
“culture”. First, the culture of a society, its generally agreed, but 
difficult to define, minimum of the notions outlined by Clarke above : 

(Culture) includes all the characteristic interests and activities 
of a people: Derby Day, Henley Regatta, Cowes, the twelfth 
of August, a cup final, the dog races, the pin table, the dart board, 
Wensleydale cheese, boiled cabbage cut into sections, beetroot 
in vinegar, nineteenth century Gothic churches and the music 
of Elgar. The reader can make his own list.” t 





* T. S. Eliot: NOTES TOWARDS THE DEFINITION OF CULTURE. Faber. 1948. 
t Sir F. Clarke : FREEDOM IN AN EDUCATIVE society. U.L.P. 1948. P. 36. Compare this with 
following statement : 

“1 use the word culture to describe any of the aims of man which are positively over and 
above the mere aim of keeping alive all that makes the difference between preserving biological 
life and the possession of some notion of a kind of life worth living. It includes, besides all spiritual 
aims and moral codes, the making of artefacts, the pursuit of knowled~=, the cultivation of art, 
the search for adventure, the courting of risk, and a host of other human: ct ‘ities.’ V. A. Demant : 
CHRISTIAN POLITY. Faber. 1936. P. 6r. 

t Eliot: op. ¢it., p. 31. 
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Difficult to define, indeed. Second, the culture of a group or class, 
which must arise largely from its economic and social position, its pre- 
existent amenities. In these days of fluctuating class structure in Britain 
this may prove the most difficult aspect of culture to assess. But surely 
it is important to know where prejudices and vigorous difference are 
to be found, especially for the teacher. Third, the culture of the individual, 
especially of the sensitive, refined and intelligent man. Here the material, 
class and social levels have to be considered, but not as the most important 
features. Those are the personal preferences, tastes, sense of values 
and personally acce: d master interests, the range of living which is 
grasped and the int: cpretation put upon it, the philosophy of life, the 
religion. 

In all these approaches to culture and education, culture is considered, 
as Clarke rightly emphasises, as a medium, and not as a background, 
“a back-drop to . . . personal performance ”. 

With students training to be teachers it is above all important that 
the fallacy and deticiencies of regarding themselves as “ the paid diffusers 
of culture ” be exposed. The kind of social arrangement which can give 
rise to such a role should be examined, and this may well go deeply 
under most of the assumptions of their previous University training.* 
From such examination the positive meanings of culture, the approach 
to which is sketched above, can begin to appear. Then the teacher’s 
understanding of his own culture, and his grasp of what is his responsi- 
bility for the cultural development of his pupils can become mote secure. 


5. The classroom swiologically considered. Discipline and order. 


A good deal has been written on the psychological processes of 
children in the classroom. Much less has been written in Britain on 
the sociological aspects of the classroom situation. Here we have a 
group of children selected in age groups and often according to intelligence 
levels, in a place where, by law, they must attend. They sit, usually, in 
rows of desks all facing one way. The teacher has an isolated promontory 
and faces the class. The class has no say in his selection, nor, usually, 
in deciding what to do in “his” lessons. He is an adult, vested with 











* Compare the following: ‘‘ A democratic culture—that is not the same thing as a democracy plus 
culture. . . . Culture in the democratic order of the future will not be a separate and distinguishable 
thing—a body of learning that can be put into books and museums and mugged up in your spare time.” 
Herbert Read: TO HELL WITH CULTURE. Kegan Paul. 1941. P 14. 
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final disciplinary sanction and backing. He is not the “ natural ” leader 
of the class. His leadership has institutional backing and he must have 
the submission of his pupils on which to rely. One writer puts it thus : 


“ Until the teacher’s definition of the situation has been accepted, 
he cannot relax. Friendly attitudes must spring up only in a 
situation defined in terms of teacher domination.”* 


The main function of the school is “teaching”. The children 
may not always want to learn and the teacher has his own attitudes to 
his role in relation to the class. He may have humane personal relation- 
ships with his class, but these can only be successful on the tacit assump- 
tion that he can call on the submission of his pupils in essential learning 
when he wishes it. The devices of maintaining order or keeping the 
balance between his institutional role and his personal role are not here 
our concern, but they would need analysis in detailed consideration and 
certainly the sphere of influence of the Local Education Authority, the 
Head and other members of the educational hierarchy and their appro- 
priate modes of exerting pressure would have to be examined. 


6. The teacher in society. 


Just as individual teachers vary in the range and effectiveness of 
their classroom work, so they vary in the range and effectiveness of their 
citizenship and social responsibility generally. However, as an occupa- 
tional group they have, in the system of compulsory schooling between 
the ages of 5-15, a position of exceptional importance. With the exception 
of parents, of no other single occupational group can it be said that 
pretty well everyone has personal experience over a period of at least 
ten years. 

The sociologist has to analyse a teacher’s job, the nature of the 
work, the people with whom it is done, the sanctions by which it is 
conducted, the points of friction, the norms of success. He has to assess 
the social ranking of the teacher by considering his training, his income 
level, the neighbourhoods in which teachers live, the education and 
subsequent careers of his children, and such topics. 

It should be said at once that, while a good deal is known on the 
distribution of property and income in Britain, less is known from tne 








* Willard Waller: rHr socioLoGy OF TEACHTIG. John Wiley and Sons, Inc. 1022. P. 300. 
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sociological point of view on occupational groupings. Here research 
must be carried out, for analysis of the position of the teacher in British 
society is an indispensable patt of an adequate course in sociology for 
intending teachers. 


7. Sociology and values. 

Most of the work so far described as suitable for a training course 
is analytical, critical. When sociological findings help to shape general 
educational theory and practice, values are inevitably involved. Sociology, 
as was said earlier, is linked on one side to social philosophy. In any 
case values are bound up in sociological study for two other reasons. 
First, ethics, the acts of valuing, the accepting and condemning of courses 
of action, is the result of the interplay of psychological and sociological 
factors, and is, therefore, partly to be considered as a branch of sociology. 
Second, in trying to get any conspectus of social structure, social function 
and control, and social change, place must be given to human purposes 
and ideals as they have been expressed in these three main aspects of 
sociological inquiry. 

Many people feel that sociological inquiry must inevitably lead to 
a relativist life-view, and probably especially so with students who had 
the opportunity of a course of one year’s duration only. Sir Fred Clarke 
has some wise words here : 

“Premature dabbling with sociology apart from the protective 
discipline of a serious regard for history may well have the same 
kind of unfortunate effect as has followed from premature study 
of psychology unchecked by any discipline in the fundamencals 
of philosophy.”’* 

Relativism is by no means the only course open to a consistent 
sociologist -any more than to a consistent historiant or a consistent 
crystallographer. As Ginsberg puts it : 

“A complete study of human life thus involves a synthesis, but 
not a fusion, of social science and social philosophy.”: an 


* In his paper on ‘ History Teaching and Sociology in Education ”’ in socloLoGy AND EDUCATION, 
op. cit., P. 90. 

t As exampies of non-relativist views of history, see A. J. Toynbee’s STUDIES IN HISTORY and 
H. Butterfield’s series of broacicast lectures, “‘ Christianity and History”, given in April and May 1949 
and published in TH: USTENF.2. 

¢ M. Ginsberg: soczsovcsy. U.P. 1934. P. 37. 

Karl Mannheiza in IDECLOGY 4N2 UTOPIA draws an emphatic distinction netween reiativism and 
what he caiis “ relationism ” 
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Mannheim, speaking of sociology and religion, shows other vistas 
besides those of ielativism : 
“The religious focus is not a moral or ethical experience, nor a 
way of regulating behaviour and conduct, but a way of interpreting 
life from the centre of some paradigmatic experience.”’* 


Demant puts it thus : 
“No human society known to exist or to have existed has ever 
behaved as though its mere biological preservation were its sole 
preoccupation. Mankind has always had some super-biological 
purpose for which to live.” 


The important function of sociology, particularly in relation to 
values in education, is, therefore, not to explain away the basis of ideals 
as merely a form of social convenience, but rather to show the situation 
in which certain acts of educational policy or adjustment took place at 
any given time, and to admit also the influence of the life-view which 
made only certain kinds of adjustment possible. 

This approach to values will give an elaborated setting for the 
findings of the courses in philosophy and psychology included in the 
professional year, and a greater immediacy to the studies in the history 
of education. 


IV GENERAL CONCLUSION 
In the preparation of teachers, especial care should be taken that 
the delicacy of the contact between pupil and teacher and the wide extent 
of submerged but vital experience in each should be made as explicit 
as possible. In this the study of philosophy, psychology and sociology 
is of invaluable assistance. But the essential is not in these. Buber 
puts it thus: 
“. . . the genuine educator does not merely consider individual 
functions of his pupils, as one intending to teach him only to 
know or be capable of certain things; but his concern is always 
the person as a whole, both in the actuality in which he lives 
before you now, and in his possibilities, what he can become.” 





* K. Mannheim: DIAGNOSIS OF OUR TIME. Kegan Paul. 1943. P. 134. 
t V. A. Demant, op. cit., pp. 61-62. 
$¢ M. 


Buber: op. ¢it., p. 104. 
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This is the indefinable part of the teacher’s task, which those who 
train teachers have to try to communicate to their students. It is not a 
technique to be presented, though techniques have to be outlined. If 
anything, it is awareness that technique is limited, that in the end only 
in his being and belief can the educator touch effectively the being of 
his pupil. 

This is the most difficult of all the lessons, and one which cannot 
be mastered once for all. Perhaps the cruder material which can be 
learned and made available for conscious recall may be termed criteria, the 
guiding principles of the philosophy or theory course. These explicit 
standards bring into play a critical evaluation of the growing mass of 
data from psychology, sociology, general and special method and practical 
teaching as the student moves on through his course. 

These tasks call for some rare qualities in those who train teachers. 
They must be academically unexceptionable, capable of presenting their 
material as aids to growth and not as studies for reproduction only. 
This shift of focus from the traditionally academic involves authoritative 
simplification, analysis of the “ growing points ” of a subject, ability to 
convince students with academic honours and standards of judgments 


freshly nurtured that “ scholarship ” need not always issue as educational 
wisdom. Such teachets would be philosophical in temper, though not 
necessarily trained philosophers. They would have the desire and the 
ability to make their own integration of the courses outlined above. 














PERSONALITY AND LANGUAGE 
IN SOCIETY 


By J. R. Friern 


Tue Belgian sociologist, Waxweiler, once said it was not the task of 
sociology to explain what “society” is. May I venture in the same 
direction and say it is not the task of linguistics to say what “ language ”’ is. 
“ Personality ” is perhaps more manageable, though I do not propose 
to say in existential terms what that is either. Some understanding of 
the relations suggested by the title, however, is attainable in the light of 
sociology, psychology, biology, and descriptive linguistics. 

Descriptive linguistics is deserving its place more and more as an 
autonomous group of related disciplines—such as phonetics, phonology, 
grammar, lexicography, semantics and what may be called the sociology 
of language. Like the countryman telling you the way, I shall first 
mention the direction I am not taking, by giving an outline sketch of how 
language and languages have been studied from quite a different point 
of view, especially in Western Europe during the nineteenth century. 
That is mainly in the form of what we call comparative linguistics and 
comparative grammar. We begin, then, with a kind of linguistic science 
which is not very helpful for our present subject. 

In the nineteenth century the only kind of linguistics considered 
seriously was this comparative and historical study of words in languages 
known ot believed to be cognate—say the Semitic languages, ot the Indo- 
European languages. It is significant that the Germans who really made 
the subject what it was, used the term Indo-germanisch. Those who know 
the popular works of Otto Jespersen will remember how firmly he 
declares that ]’aguistic science is historical. And those who have noticed 
the fly-leaves of the volumes of the NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY—generally 
referred to as the OXFORD DICTIONARY—will remember the guarantee, 
“on historical principles,” which explains the N. in N.E.D. 
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Everyone knows the name of Sir William Jones and has heard of the 
famous patagraph in his 1786 lecture in Calcutta on the obvious relation- 
ship of Latin, Greek, Persian and the Germanic languages with one 
another and with Sanskrit, and the probability of their all being derived 
from a common parent language. 

The notion of an original parent language and of an ancient and 
present underlying linguistic sity was as old as the Bible—the Flood, 
Noah and his sons, the confusion and all that. Indeed, Jewish rabbi 
grammarians in the tenth and eleventh centuries in North Africa and 
Spain had compared Aramaic, Arabic and Hebrew and declared them to 
be related forms of one language. These Jewish rabbis were the first 
comparative philologists. 

When Sanskrit was really discovered in 1786, the parent Hebrew 
was replaced by a primitive parent rather like Sanskrit, linking the Aryan 
languages in one great family . . . Unity in Babel after all. And unity 
and universality have always been a basic Christain teaching. The 
languages, the alphabets and characters may be many, but the Word 
is one. Jesus Christ is God the Word. 

At the end of the eighteenth and the first half of the nineteenth 
centuries, historical romanticism and evolutionism were part of the 
intellectual climate. Linguistics was the outstanding example of com- 
parative historical study within the framework of an evolutionary theory 
remaining entirely acceptable and orthodox to the Churches. Not so 
anatomy or cettain other studies of the human being. 

This comparative study of the Indo-European languages, the science 
of language of those days, has become, in its most developed form, 
mainly a study of isolated comparable words, in accordance with the 
principles of morphology and phonology. The highest abstractions are 
the so-called re-comstructed or* (starred) forms, which are hypothetical 
summaries of sets of relations bringing comparable cognate words in 
scores of languages within one typical system, e.g., *ek,vo-s *priu-. They 
have morphological value only. Such formule have not in themselves 
any actual cream pa nor do they refer to any recognisable equine 
animal, or ford, portal or port. 

Now you will see that this kind of linguistics has no direct—indeed 
no obvious—connection with the subject of this paper. In present-day 
Russia, as elsewhere, such linguistics is still studied for application to 
textual philology, but it is frequently criticised there as fossilized formalism, 
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without sociological component. Where is the sociological component ? 
The complaint is that intrinsically there cannot be a sociological com- 
ponent where there are no sentences, no real language functioning in a 
society. There is found, however, a sociological context for this sort 
of linguistics as a whole—it is the context a race-conscious Aryanism 
and imperialism, tempered by bourgeois cosmopolitanism. 

These things are said and must not be laughed off. We must meet 
them in some way. Nowadays a master comparative philologist is not 
really occupied, as many of the nineteenth century Germans were, with 
comparative grammar—but with the establishing and interpretation of 
texts—in that work the sociological component is very much to the fore. 
For classical philologists the establishing and interpretation of texts have 
always been the central task. Classical studies are still the humanities. 

A scholar who spends all his time in the formalism of comparative 
morphology and in the perilous paths of etymology based thereon, 
perhaps deserves some of the criticism that has recently fallen on him. 
But he has stood the test of time. Not so the more romantic theorists 
who enjoy Indo-European fantasies and from Ursprache go on to speculate 
on the Urvo/k and the Urheimat. Such linguistics can not throw even 
the dimmest indirect glimmer on personality and language in society, 
which I submit is a major concern of science. From the present empitical 
point of view, the origins of speech and language are to be studied in 
living human beings in contemporary society. 

From the point of view indicated by the title of my paper, I am going 
far out of my way in noticing comparative and historical linguistics at 
all. I have already given a reason for doing so and will re-emphasise it 
by quoting the first sentence from Jespersen’s book, LANGUAGE, published 
in 1921: “ The distinctive feature of the science of language as con- 
ceived nowadays is its historical character.” The basic assumption 
for such study is that you can regard any given language, well documented 
over a long period, and also the words duly recorded in it, as social facts 
over and above the untold number of individuals who have used the 
words and the language. 

This leads me straight to the sociological bases of modern French 
linguistics linked with the well-known names of Meillet, Brunot, and 
Vendryés. And not only French linguistics. The Slav schools grouped 
round Baudouin de Courtenay and later Trubetskoy and the Cercle 
linguistique de Prague, all shared this philosophical point of departure with 
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the famous Geneva scholar, Ferdinand de Saussure, whose well-known 
but little understood couRs DE LINGUISTIQUE GENERALE was published in 
1916, arid was one of the foundation stones of modern linguistics. 

De Saussure’s general linguistics is closely linked with the sociology 
of Durkheim. His theoretical approach may fairly be described as 
Durkheimian structuralism. The groups of linguists 1 have mentioned 
and many more at work today are of the same ideology. Nowadays 
professional linguists can almost be classified by using the name of 
de Saussure. There are various possible groupings: Saussureans, 
anti-Saussureans, post-Saussureans, or non-Saussureans. 

Contemporary Russian linguists, in spite of the obvious influence 
of Marx on Durkheim, and through him on certain types of structural 
linguistics, use the name of de Saussure to abuse the linguistics of the 
West, including of course the American behaviourist linguists.’ 

A word or two, therefore, about de Saussure. De Saussure, thinking in 
Durkheimian terms, regarded social facts as sui generis and external to and 
on a different plane from individual phenomena. The “collective 
conscience ”, though perhaps a psychical entity, is not arrived at by 
studying the psychology of the individual. The social fact is on a 
different plane of reality. The group constrains the individual, and the 
group culture determines a great deal of his humanity. 

Consequently de Saussure in terms of his linguistics could only 
refer to my personal linguistic activity, writing or reading this paper, 
as emanating from “un sujet parlant”. And individually each one of 
you as a listener or reader, would be a “ sujet parlant”. After bearing 
with me to the end, he might even express the opinion that I was a 
“ mauvais sujet”. Since the whole idea of a “ sujet parlant ” is that he 
should speak a reasonable language suitably constrained by the right 
group and his thoughts determined by the culture of that group. Our 
linguistic behaviour as sajets parlants he would classify as “ parole ””— 
the activities of “ sujets parlants”. La parole is a function of / suet 


parlant. 
But /a /angue, une langue, any socially established language, is a function 
of “la masse parlante’’. The whole object and purpose of the science 


of linguistics is the study of “la langue ”’—“ the /anguage”’, a language. 





1 Chiefly the late Professor Leonard Bloomfield and his followers. See Bloomfield’s LANGUAGE, 
1933 = preface, p. vii, and pp. 32-9. Bloomfield can be said to follow the behaviourism of 
. P. Weiss. 
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The Saussurean trinity is completed by the concept he attaches to the 
French word /angage—language in general; / /angage comprises the 
linguistic tendencies of the general human faculty. Language in general 
is a power, a part of human nature, social, individual, heterogeneous 
and multiform—it includes vast masses of ink- -spotted paper, the mis- 
cellaneous gibberish of dialects. There is no one science of “ Je langage” 
in this most general sense. It is, he says, iénconnaissable. 

Now if foods this generality he calls /angage in any community, we 
substract all the individual items of speech, all speech-sounds on the air 
and all spelling marks on vast masses of paper, that is, if from “ /angage ” 
in general we take ‘‘ parole’’, if we take away all the overt individual acts 
of sujets parlants of any given community, we have the all-important 
residue, the language of the community, a function of /a masse parlante, 
stored and residing in the conscience collective—a silent highly-organised 
system of signs existing apart from and over and above the individual 
as sujet parlant. Langage minus parole gives you /angue, and now we come 
to the main conclusion : that it is the study of this /angue which is the real 
purpose and object of linguistics synchronic and diachronic, i.e., descrip- 
tive and historical. 

Such a language in the Saussurean sense is a system of signs placed 
in categories. It is a system of differential values, not of concrete and 
positive terms. Actual people do not talk such “a language”. However 
systematically you may talk, you do not talk systematics. According 
to strict Saussurean doctrine therefore, there are no sentences in a language 
considered as a system. Sentences are used by swjets parlants in parole 
Strictly speaking in “a language”, there are no real words either, but 
only examples of phonological and morphological categories. There 
are no actual phones, though there hens phonemes, between which 
relations of opposition may be said to obtain. This is structural formalism. 

Antoine Meillet stated as a basic principle (in the Saussurean sense 
of /angue) that “ chaque langue forme un systéme ov tout se tient.” A 
language is a system in which all the constituent units are held together 
in function by the whole. To get at such a language as a system, you 
must assume it holds together in a state. Hence the Russian objection 
that this theory leads to static structural formalism, to mechanical structure, 
to mechanical materialism in linguistics, which is according to them clearly 
superseded by the dialectical materialism given to the world in the name 
of Marx, Engels, Lenin and Statin. 
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The Russian critics understand de Saussure and represent his theory 
quite fairly as static mechanical structuralism. Moreover they are right 
in believing that true Saussureans, like true Durkheimians, regard the 
structures formulated by linguistics or sociology as in rebus. The structure 
is existent and is treated as a thing. As Durkheim said, such social facts 
must be regarded “ comme des choses”. This is structural realism, or 
social realism. 

In this country such theory has not taken root in professional 
linguistics. Even Malinowski pursued what I call personality studies 
in his ethnographic work?. For my own part and for a number of my 
colleagues, I venture to think linguistics is a group of related techniques 
for the handling of language events. We regard our group of disciplines 
as designed for systematic empirical analysis and as autonomous in the 
sense that they do not necessarily have a point of departure in another 
science or discipline such as psychology, sociology, or in a school of 
metaphysics. 

In the most general terms we study language as part of the social 
process, and what we may call the systematics of phonetics and phonology, 
of grammatical categories or of semantics, are ordered schematic constructs 
frames of reference, a sort of scaffolding for the handling of events. 
The study. of the social process and of single human beings are simul- 
taneous and of equal validity, and for both, structural hypotheses are 
proved by their own social functioning in the scientific process of dealing 
with events. Our schematic constructs must be judged with reference 
to their combined tool power in our dealings with linguistic events in 
the social process. Such constructs have no ontological status and we do 
not project them as having being or existence. They are neither immanent 
nor transcendent, but just language turned back on itself. By means 
of linguistics we hope to state facts systematically, and especially to make 
statements of meaning. 

A key concept in the technique of the London group is the concept 
of the context of situation® The phrase “context of situation” was first 
used widely in English by Malinowski. In the early thirties when he 





1 See his CORAL GARDENS AND THEIR MAGIC, preface Vol. I, pp. x and xi for the central im 
of his study of Bagido’u, the garden magician. - ~amnapin 
* See my SPEECH (Benn, 1930) pp. 38-43; Linguistics and the Functional Point of View (ENGLISH 
STUDIES XvI.1, Feb , 1934), Lhe Use and Distribution of Certain English Sounds (ENGLISH STUDIES XVII.1 
February, 1935), The Technique of Semantics (TRANSACTIONS OF THE PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY, 1935, pp. 
64-72) ; TONGUES OF MEN (Watts & Co., London, 1937) Chapter X. 
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was especially interested in discussing problems of languages, I was 
privileged to work with him. He had also discussed similar problems 
with Alan Gardiner, now Sir Alan Gardiner, the author of that difficult 
book, THE THEORY OF SPEECH AND LANGUAGE. Sir Alan Gardiner, 
by the way, dedicated his book to one of the earliest users of the notion 
of a situational context for language, Dr. Philipp Wegener, who thought 
there might be a future for the “ Situationstheorie”.'| Malinowski’s 
context of situation is a bit of the social process which can be considered 
apart and in which a speech event is central and makes all the difference, 
such as a drill sergeant’s welcome utterance on the square, “ Stand at— 
ease!” The context of situation for Malinowski is an ordered series 
of events considered as én rebus. 

My view was, and still is, that “ context of situation ” is best used as 
a suitable schematic construct to apply to language events, and that it is a 
group of related categories at a different level from grammatical categories 
but rather of the same abstract nature. A context of situation for 
linguistic work brings into relation the following categories :— 


A. The Relevant features of participants: persons, personalities. 
(i) The Verbal Action of the Participants. 
(ii) The Non-verbal Action of the Participants. 


B. The Relevant Objects. 
C. The Effect of the Verbal Action. 


Contexts of situation and types of language function can then be 
grouped and classified. A very rough parallel to this sort of context 
can be found in language manuals providing the learner with a picture 
of a railway station and the operative words for travelling by train. 
It is very rough. But it is parallel with the grammatical rules, and is 
based on the repetitive routines of initiated persons in the society under 
description. 

When I was consulted by the Air Ministry on the outbreak of war with 
Japan, I welcomed the opportunity of service for the Royal Air Force 
because I saw at once that the operating of reconnaissance and fighter 
aircraft by the Japanese could be studied by applying the concept of the 
limited situational contexts of war, the operative language of which we 





1 See UNTERSUCHUNGEN UEBER DIE GRUNDFRAGEN DES SPRACHLEBENS, Dr. Ph. Wegener, Halle, 1885. 
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needed to know urgently and quickly. We were not going to meet the 
Japanese socially, but only in such contexts of fighting as required some 
form of spoken Japanese. A kind of operational linguistics was the 
outcome, and from those practical war-time endeavours we learned a 
good deal about language and personality in society, both British and 
Japanese. 

If I give you one brief sentence with the information that it represents 
a typical Cockney event, you may even be able to provide a typical context 
of situation in which it would be the verbal action of one of the partici- 
pants. The sentence is : 

“ Ahng gunna gi’ wun fer Ber’.” 

(I’m going to get one for Bert.) 


What is the minimum number of participants? Three? Four? Where 
might it happen? Inapub? Where is Bert? Outside? Or playing 
darts ? What are the relevant objects ? What is the effect of the sentence ? 
“ Obvious !” you say. So is the convenience of the schematic construct 
called “‘ context of situation ”. It makes sure of the sociological component. 

The context of situation is a convenient abstraction at the social 
level of analysis and forms the basis of the hierarchy of techniques for 
the statement of meanings. The statenient of meaning cannot be achieved 
by one analysis at one level, in one fell swoop. Having made the first 
abstraction and having treated the social process of speaking by applying 
the above-mentioned set of categories grouped in the context of situation, 
descriptive linguistics then proceeds by a method rather like the dis- 
persion of light of mixed wave-lengths into a spectrum. 

At this point, linguistics treats the verbal process of a speaking 
personality by writing down, let us say, a sentence. The technique of 
syntax is concerned with the word process in the sentence. The technique 
of phonology states the phonematic and prosodic processes within the 
word and sentence. The phonetician links all this with the processes 
and features of utterance. The sentence must also have its relations with 
the processes of the context of situation. Descriptive linguistics is thus 
a sort of hierarchy of techniques by means of which the meaning of 
linguistic events may be, as it were, dispersed in a spectrum of specialised 
statements. 

We are now a long way from de Saussure’s mechanistic structuralism 
based on a given language as a function of a speaking mass, stored in the 
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collective conscience, and from the underdog, considered merely as the 
speaking subject, whose speech was not the “integral and concrete 
object of linguistics”. The unique object of Saussurean linguistics is 
“ Ja langue”’ which exists only in the “ collectivité”. Now it is at this 
point that I wish to stress the importance of the study of persons, even 
one at a time, and of introducing the notions of personality and language 
as in some sense vectors of the continuity of repetitions in the social 
process, and the persistence of personal forces. 

The greatest English philologist of the nineteenth century was, 
I think, the Oxford phonetician, Sweet. He was never weary of asserting 
that language existed only in the individual. Others would say that all 
the essentials of linguistics can be studied in language operating between 
two persons. I am not subscribing to any theories of “ existence” 
and one must abandon the individual and look to the development and 
continuity of personality born of nature and developed in nurture. 
Language is part of the nurture, and part of the personality. 

Beioee making any further use of the word personality and its 
cognates, I propose briefly to review some of the contexts of its occurrence, 
and indicate the limitatiors within which it may be profitably employed 
in general linguistics. 

Let us begin with Johnson’s dictionary. For his first entry on 
person, he uses a citation from Locke: “a person is a thinking intelligent 
being that has reason and reflection and can consider itself as itself, the 
same thinking thing in different times and places”. In another entry 
Johnson emphasises the idea of being “‘ present in person ”, not through 
a representative. There is also the notion of responsibility which is 
made explicit in the phrase “ a responsible — ef 

The meaning of person in the sense of a man or woman represented 
in fictitious dialogue, or as a character in a play, is relevant if we take a 
sociological view of the persone ot parts we are called upon to play in 
the routine of life. Every social person is a bundle of persone, a bundle 
of parts, each part having its lines. If you do not know your lines, 
you are no use in the play. It is very good for you and society if you 
are cast for your parts and remember your lines. 

To “ personate”’ in Johnson’s sense is not so good. It is to feign. 
We must not personate unless it be professionally as a performer. The 
word “impersonate” is not conan by Johnson in his dictionary. I 
have the impression that in England there has been a certain amount 
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of impersonation in the matter of what is called public school pronuncia- 
tion and what is wrongly described as the Oxford Accent. 

In America the Schools of Speech use the dramatic method and pre- 
sumably train people to produce themselves better, which is useful 
education. Happily only a few persons need become impersonators. 

In defining “ personality’’, \ohnson again quotes Locke: “this 
personality extends itself beyond present existence to what is past, only 
by consciousness whereby it imputes to itself past actions just upon the 
same grounds that it does the present.” 

If we accept the view expressed in Johnson’s citation of Locke, 
we must consider language, like personality, as a systematic linking 
of the past with the present and with the future. Just as life itself is 
pts 5 towards the maintenance of the general pattern of the bodily 
system, so also personality and language are usually maintained by the 
continuous and consistent activity of the bodily system, personality and 
language through life, language through the generations. 

There is the element of habit, custom, tradition, the element of the 
past, and the element of innovation, of the moment, in which the future 
is being born. When you speak you fuse these elements in verbal 
creation, the outcome of your language and of your personality. What 
you say may be said to have style, and in this connection a vast field of 
research in stylistics awaits investigation in literature and speech. 

The continuity of the person, the development of personality, are 
paralleled by the continuity and development of language in a variety 
of forms. Human beings do vastly more than this. By means of 
language we can pass on our acquired learning and experience through 
the generations. We can now see two very different streams linking 
the generations and linking people. 

For the earliest relevant use of personality, the N.E.D., goes back to 
Wiclif (1380) for the citation: ‘“ All the personality of man standeth 
in the spirit of him”. I do not exclude the characteristic modern meaning 
given by the O.E.D.—“ that quality or assemblage of qualities which makes 
a person what he is as distinct from other persons—distinctive personal 
or individual character especially when of a marked kind”. The im- 
portant words in this definition are “ personal or individual” regarded 
as alternatives. The earlier view I have put forward does not need and 
does not use the word “ individual”. 1n a Penguin book entitled “ The 
Physical Basis of Personality”’, Professor Mottram, a physiologist, favours 
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the modern usage and makes the following astonishing comment : 
“the word was al used in 1795, though there were personalities before 
that time. The idea is so closely linked with individuality and character 
that these words can be used almost interchangeably with personality ”. 
They can of course, but I do not propose to do so. I can quite under- 
stand why Professor Mottram preferred to call his book THE PHYSICAL’ 
BASIS OF PERSONALITY rather than THE PHYSICAL BASIS OF INDIVIDUALITY 
Of THE PHYSICAL BASIS OF CHARACTER. Such contexts of the word 
personality may be relevant for a scholar dealing with language from the 
point of ~riew of stylistics. The contexts of sociology, however, provide 
notions of wider applicability, since they establish a close association 
between personality and social structure. For the significance of this 
association has long been a feature of sociology and in that connection 
may be quoted the names of Ténnies, Durkheim, and Mead with other 
American scholars. 

Following these lines of thought we see two very different streams 
linking the generations and linking people. The first is breeding, 
biological heredity, physical inheritance. This I shall refer to as nature. 
Physical inheritance, and the unification or integration of bodily activity 
by the nervous system and the endocrine organs, has a great deal to do 
with personality, and sex is a main determinant. In most societies social 
roles by sex are formally recognised in speech. 

The second stream is #arture, and this includes the learning of the 
languages of the community. You weave nurture into nature, and you 
do this with the most powerful magic—speech. 

In order to live, the young human has to be progressively incorpor- 
ated into a social organisation and the main condition of that incorporation 
is sharing the local magic—that is the language. 

Allow me to mis-apply to speech and language, Rousseau’s famous 
sentence, “‘ Man is born free and is everywhere in chains”. The bonds 
of family, neighbourhood, class, occupation, country and religion are 
knit by speech and language. We take eagerly to the magic of language 
because only by apprenticeship to it can we be admitted to association, 
fellowship and community in our social organisation which ministers to 
our needs and gives us what we want or what we deserve. The emphasis 
is on society and fellowship, in which a man may find his personality. 

The various forms of local and familiar speech may be stated by means 
of constructs, so-called cultural systems, the elements of which we may 
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regard as values to the people, who by continuing to give utterance to 
them maintain them or modify them by their activity. They are not to 
be measured by values in other cultural systems such as those of the A.B.C. 
These values do not necessarily conflict and a healthy personality can 
carry more than one set without developing morbid symptoms. A useful 
distinction can be drawn between speech fellowship and language com- 
munity. The speech of those whose sounds, intonation, grammar, 
idiom and usage are similar in structure and have similar function, is 
a bond of fellowship based on the sharing of a truly common experience. 
A speech fellowship sees itself and hears itself as different from those who 
do not belong. Such speech, besides being a bond among the fellows, 
is a bar to the outsider. Local dialects, regional and occupational dialects, 
as well as the accents of the big English public schools are speech feilow- 
ships. Within such speech fellowships a speaker is phonetically and 
verbally content because when he speaks to one of his fellows, he is also 
speaking to himself. That can be the most deeply satisfying form of 
self-expression. No wonder the true proletarian despises “ fancy talk ” 
or any form of impersonation, except when it has entertainment 
value. 

Members of various speech fellowships may, however, belong to 
larger speech or language communities without conflict of values. Both 
sets of values deserve respect. The vast enterprises of the English- 
speaking world, operated by English, go on without a standardisation 
of accent. You may estimate the relative values of what is called an 
Oxford accent, an Aberdonian accent, a Boston, a New York or an 
Australian accent, but the main thing is a wider language community 
with room for diversity of personality. The genesis of correctness 
deserves study in all the fellowship groups, and not only in what is called 
a standard language. The genesis of correctness in several forms of 
speech is possibly part of the social process and part of the personal 
process. It is true that in everyday life we generally say what the other 
fellow expects us, one way or the other, to say, but this expectency is 
the measure even of our most delightful surprises, and good personal 
style is highly valued. 

Our studies of speech and language, and indeed a good deal of our 
educational-methodology, have been dominated far too much by logic 
and psychology. Individual psychology tends to emphasise a kind 
of experience which is incommunicable or at any rate is not usually 
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shared. And logic has given us bad grammar and taken the heart out 
of language. 

My intention is to link language studies with social human nature, 
to think of persons rather than individuals. Linguistics may learn 
something from the sciences which treat human beings as separate natural 
entities in their psycho-biological characters, but it is mainly interested 
in persons and personalities as active participators in the creation and 
maintenance of cultural values, among which languages are its main 
concern. 

Language and personality partake of both nature and nurture and are 
the expression of both. I am not now using the word “ianguage ” 
in any Saussurean sense. I use the word Language without article, in 
three principal senses according to context :— 


1. The urges and drives in our nature which impel us to make use of sounds, 
gestures, signs and symbols. 

In the first sense, then, /anguage is a natural tendency. 

z. As a result of nurture, traditional systems or habits of speech are learnt and 
maintained by social activity. 

Language in the second sense is everywhere actively maintained by 
persons, that is, by people who are members of society. Language in 
this sense must be systemic, because it owes its genesis and its continuance 
to human bodily systems living in society. 

3. We may apply the word /anguage collectively to the myriads of personal uses 
or the millions of speech events in social life. Or, alternatively, we may use 
the word—speech. 

When we use the article or any determining expression such as a language, 
the language, the English language, we intend to refer to a specific set of 
language habits, some of which may be inadequately stated in grammars 
and dictionaries. I have suggested that language is systemic. Most 
grammars and dictionaries are systematic statements of fact—but quite 
a number are not. Even when they are systematic, they can sometimes 
fail to represent the language systems, in the sense in which I have used 
the expression systemic. 


We may assume that any social person speaking in his own personality 
will behave systematically, since experienced language is universally 
systemic. Therefore, we may study his speech and ask the question 
What is systematic? We must not expect to find one closed system. 
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But we may apply systematic categories to the statement of the facts. 
We must separate from the mush of general goings-on those features 
of repeated events which appear to be parts of a patterned process, and 
handle them systematically by stating them by the spectrum of linguistic 
techniques. The systemic statements of meaning produced by such 
techniques need not be given existent status. 

A few specific language systems are stated in grammars and diction- 
aries and other works of linguistic science. But the vast majority of 
languages are not recorded. Such language systems can, however, 
be regarded as actively and consistently maintained by persons in the 
social process. Here I feel bound to say that the study of one person at a 
time seems to me amply justified as a scientific method, and the collabora- 
tion of informants of suitable personality is fundamental in certain types 
of research. The word informant is widely current on both sides of the 
Atlantic for such persons, but I normally use the description “ assistant ”’. 
During the present session the Department of Phonetics and Linguistics 
at the School of Oriental and African Studies is employing a number 
of assistants from various parts of Asia and Africa each one of whom 
works with a lecturer specialising in his language, and may continue 
collaborating in linguistic research for two years before the lecturer 
zoes overseas, often with the assistant, to make a fuller study in the 
field. Such scholars are not merely “learning the language”. They 
are aiming at scientific statements of the facts. 

The personalities studied are carefully selected and are usually typical 
of an important speech fellowship in a wider speech community. 

Thete are a number of further applications of the twin notions of 
language and personality to linguistic studies. While a great deal of 
linguistic research must abstract the impersonal from the personal, by 
regarding it as typological, the researcher must be fully aware of the nature 
and degree of the abstractions he is making. The personal features, 
too, are well worth study and furnish suitable subjects for stylistics. 
In so far as personality is typical, such studies are of general interest and 
application. 

Individual linguistic biographies should also be attempted through 
the seven ages of man. There may be such biographical studies of language 
in existence, based on adequate documentation of the learning of speech 
and language by children and young persons—but I have not seen them. 
Some therapists have kept detailed case history sheets of patients suffering 
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from speech defects and language disorders. Language disorders are 
of greater interest to us than speech defects. In London I have had some 
slight experience of what one might term morbid linguistics. Most linguists 
appreciate the light that has been thrown on language by clinical studies 
of aphasia. In all work in morbid linguistics personality must remain 
a factor of high relevance. 

Physiology, anatomy, neurology, and in fact most of the relevant 
biological and medical sciences, emphasise the importance of the whole 
of the nervous system and of the endocrine organs in integrating the 
personality. So that whatever language system is woven into the bodily 
framework, personality characteristics are bound to find expression 
through it. The context of circumstances may lead to rapid changes in 
the system or to mechanisation and stagnation. In these days I seem to 
meet more unhappiness finding expression in Europe than would suggest 
a long lease for the tenure of many features of our civilisation. But 
is there anywhere a real desire to halt the forces of dissolution? There 
ate millions of people just watching the march of events. But there is 
little real vigilance or concern. 

The attention that has been given to semantics and to speech training 
everywhere is an indication of the close connection that is felt between 
language and personality. But such superficial tinkering is no real educa- 
tion in language which is a priority need today. An English writer, 
George Orwell, has tried to frighten us by suggesting it would not be 
beyond human ingenuity to write books by machinery. The sort of 
mechanising process we see at work in the film, in radio, in publicity 
and propaganda, and in the lower reaches of journalism, is greatly to be 
deplored. A great deal of writing, he says, consists of prefabricated 
phrases bolted together like the pieces of a child’s Meccano set. Too 
much mechanism, too much totalitarianism, prevents a creative personality 
from making the most of his language, and there is a prevention of 
originality. In his recent satire, 1984, he provides a new language for 
the new society, Ingsoc. He calls it Newspeak, distinguishing this form 
of language from Oldspeak or Standard English. There is quite a lot 
of Newspeak about nowadays, and language education should train 
people to be aware of it. 

In treating personality and language in society as a sort of basis 
for linguistics with a sociological component, I have preferred the whole 
man with his fellows, not forgetting the importance of the single human 
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being. That being so, I should like to conclude by quoting two pata- 
gtaphs from the inaugural lecture! given by Professor J. Z. Young, F.R.S., 
on appointment to the Chair of Anatomy at University College in the 
University of London : 


“T have left all direct reference to psychology out of this treat- 
ment, not because I feel it unimportant, but because any attempt 
to include it involves great difficulties in the present primitive state 
of our language. But it is evident that consideration of our brains 
as active agents agrees with our subjective knowledge that we are 
such. The development of a proper relationship between neurology 
and psychology should be much easier on the basis I am suggesting 
than on that of the reflex concept.” 

“Indeed, I venture to think that emphasis by biologists on 
drives as well as reflexes will have wide effects on Society in general. 
It is interesting to note that the scientific biology which has been 
the ally of humanism for the past few decades has been mainly con- 
cerned with the influence of environment in determining man’s 
activity. There are clear historical reasons for this, but humanism 
and mechanism are strange bedfellows, and I believe that much will 


be gained by clearer recognition of the activities within us, which 
makes us masters rather than creatures of fate.”’ 





1 PATTERNS OF SUBSTANCE AND ACTIVITY IN THE NERVOUS SYSTEM (February 28th, 1946). 


London, Lewis and Co. Ltd., 1946. 
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DEPOPULATION AND RURAL 
SOCIAL STRUCTURE 
By G. Duncan MrrTcHELL 


Rurat depopulation has for some time been a cause of much concern 
in this country, for it is a process which shows few signs of being 
reversed. Statistical demographic studies have attempted to analyse 
the contributory causes, but whilst acknowledging the value of these 
studies it is felt that they tend to leave uncovered some of the purely 
sociological reasons for depopulation, and the present study is an attempt 
to redress the balance in this respect. 

An investigation was carried out in a group of ten parishes in the 
west of England. It sought to answer questions é a specifically 
sociological nature, and, in so doing, doubtless overlooked many important 
features of the rural area, which from this point of view were not 
strictly relevant. The primary aim was not to enumerate these features 
so much as to assess the social structure of the area; to pick out those 
factors which are significant and, indeed, unique to particular localities ; 
to delineate the effects of different attitudes in various groups in order 
to account for the particular variations observable in the recent changes 
in population. 

The use of the term social structure embraces more than the statistical 
divisions into which _— may be grouped—age, sex, occupation, 
etc. The structure of a society includes the manifold relationships 
existing between individuals and groups of individuals in a wide range 
of different social activities—economic, recreational, political, religious 
and so on. These differing relationships combine to form distinctive 
cultural patterns each possessing a characteristic ethos. It became 
apparent as the investigation proceeded that one of the chief reasons 
for depopulation lay in the influence exerted upon rural social structures 
of an alien cultural pattern associated with urban society, which super- 
imposed upon a changing rural economy has introduced far-reaching 
changes in individual and group valuations and attitudes. The effects 
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of this urban culture penetration will be considered with respect to the 
changing rural society. 

Although the problem of depopulation is the main subject to be 
considered, it must be pointed out that it is merely one variable, which 
among many, affects and is affected by the over-all social structure of 
the rural area. Brief and impressionistic as this study is, it is hoped 
that some of these mutual interactions may be observed and some 
additional light shed on a social problem which is reaching serious 
proportions. 


THE Rurat AREA 


The area investigated consists of a group of parishes situated roughly 
mid-way between two large towns which are forty miles apart. In the 
interests of anonymity the parishes have been renamed Oldton, Fulton, 
Newton, Pineleigh, Spruceleigh, Ashleigh, Oakleigh, Eastham, West- 
ham, and Midham. These parishes vary not only in the distribution 
of their population and in their aggregate populations, but also in the 
rates of change. However, over the whole area there has been a 
noticeable decrease in the total population. The following figures give 
the Census for 1921 and an estimate of the population in 1948*. 


Parish 1921 Census 1948 Estimate Difference 


Oldton ‘tle nae ka 1143 1056 —87 
Fulton - me pe 939 923 — 16 
Newton ap ae site 451 600 + 149 
Pineleigh oe se wae 590 492 — 98 
Spruceleigh ... ae we 260 235 — 25 
Ashleigh ess _ as 491 442 — 49 
Oakleigh en me sed 304 312 + 8 
Eastham oie ae hes 51 46 - § 
Westham i os ia 72 86 +14 
Midham a st ahs 105 72 — 33 


These figures show an over-all decrease of 142, but if we exclude 
Newton where special circumstances obtain, there is an over-all loss 
of 291. The total estimated population for 1948 is 4,264, or if we exclude 
Newton it is 3,664. That is to say, there has been a decrease of .03 or 





* I am indebted to the appropriate County Planning Department for these figures. 
7o 
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.o8 respectively. It must be stated that the investigation generally 
seemed to confirm the figures estimated for 1948, although it appears 
that the population of Newton has further increased since 1948 and 
a figure between 7oo and 800 might be more accurate for today. It is 
possible that the population of Fulton has also gone up. 


POPULATION IN THE RuRAL AREA 


Broadly speaking we may say that depopulation is a function of 
the following :— - 
1. The reduced demand for labour. 
2. The changing economic structure. 


The real and apparent reductions in the economic and non- 
economic attractions of rural life. 

The insufficient housing. This is really part of (3), but as 
it is a factor of considerable importance in some localities 
it warrants separate consideration. 


1. The demand for farm labour is a function of two aspects of 
farming. On the one hand the trend toward increased mechanisation 
of farming has had an over-all effect of reducing the demand and on 
the other hand the demand is dependent upon the size of the farms. 
In this latter case mechanisation aggravates the effect for on the small 
farms it throws out of employment many more marginal workers. Thus 
farms under 150 acres tend not to employ farm labour, and in this area 
there are many under this acreage. In Fulton, however, there are 
several large farms, but their farmworkers are, for the most part, obtained 
from, the local camp for Displaced Persons, few of whom have families. 
The trend from stock farming to dairy farming, the former being the 
traditional form of farming in this area, is a factor which has recently 
had an increasing influence on the demand for labour. This change 
to dairy farming has been stimulated since the building of the Milk 
Factory at Newton approximately 22 years ago, and this development 
has to some extent counteracted the effect of mechanisation. 


2. During the last forty years there has been a marked change 
in the economic structure of the area, a development noticeable through- 
out rural England. The small craftsmen have given place to the larger 
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business enterprises which, due to a better distributive system, are able 
to serve a wider area. In this connection it is worth noting that whereas 
the craftsmen such as the blacksmiths, wheelwrights, carpenters, masons, 
tailors, etc., were formerly to be found in the small villages and even 
the hamlets, now they are to be found, if at all, only 1 the large villages 
and market towns. There has, of course, been a change in the type 
of crafts. Thus now we see the prevalence of agricultural and mechanical 
engineering and building and haulage contracting, but again these are 
to be found in the large villages and towns. The three large villages 
in this area, Oldton, Newton and Fulton are the only places where there 
is any concentration of these servicing agencies. Indeed, this is only 
really true of Fulton which possesses a variety of tradesmen upon whom 
the surrounding farms depend. In Oldton there are a number of shops 
and stores which perform a similar function, but in Newton, apart from 
a very few shops of little value from this point of view, there is only 
a haulier and a firm which provides the services of a wheelwright, a 
builder and an undertaker to cater for the needs of the surrounding 
farms. More and more farmers are going to the towns to make their 
purchases, and this is true also for the general population in as much 
as travelling facilities permit. More will be said about this inthe next section. 


3. There is little doubt that there are more economic benefits to 
be obtained by working in the urban areas. Not only are urban occupa- 
tions better paid than rural ones, but there is the added factor that most 
people in the area are well aware of the fact. This has become more 
noticeable since the difference between the cost of living in town and 
country has diminished. Indeed, it is likely that the advantages of the 
urban areas are exaggerated in the minds of the inhabitants of rural areas 
more than the facts warrant, and this is of more importance than the real 
differences. It is likely, however, that the economic attractions of 
urban employment play a secondary rdle to the social attractions, which 
ate a function of the continual penetration of urban ideas and outlook 
presented by the press and radio. An added factor is the better transport 
facilities between town and country which have been used to a much 
greater extent since the war, when an increase in money incomes provided 
an extra stimulus to use them. 


4. Housing throughout the area is generally a problem, but its 
importance varies from place to place. There is a marked deficiency 
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of social amenities, water supplies, sewerage systems and electricity, 
but again there are markedly different attitudes manifested to these 
amenities. In some parishes there is a universal and insistent demand 
for them, whilst in others they appear to arouse little interest ; this is 
largely a function of the different social outlooks peculiar to different 


localities. 


DEPOPULATION IN THE PARISHES 


Of the ten parishes listed six have suffered a marked proportional 
loss in population and an attempt will be made to isolate the reasons 
for depopulation in each case. 


EasTHAM is a small parish (1,111 acres of land) with no village and only 
one hamlet. This hamlet consists of two farms and six idl dwellings, 
two of which are empty; a mansion and two more farms constitute 
the rest of the parish. The demand for farm labour is obviously 
infinitesimal. There are no social amenities and no bus service, so the 
parish is quite cut off from the towns. The nearest centre is the village 
of Pineleigh which is two miles away by road. The G.P.O. refused to 
erect a public telephone box there as it is so sparsely populated. There- 
fore, unless one is employed by one of the farms there is no advantage in 


staying there. 


PINELEIGH parish is fairly large (5,493 acres of land) and is entirely 
agricultural. The village of Pineleigh has steadily diminished in size 
and importance over a long period of time. Today there are approx- 
imately 65 dwellings whereas within living memory the village contained 
double this number. Many cottages have decayed but some have been 
destroyed by fire, whilst today the cottages on the south side are in a very 
poor condition. It is clear that in this parish one of the chief reasons 
for depopulation lies in the lack of housing. In the village there is 
a blacksmith’s shop and three retail shops whose trade is small, for in 
spite of the lack of public transport facilities most people shop in the 
towns or in Oldton. Although this latter place is three miles and half 
away, for those who have to walk, it is no mean distance as it lies on the 
other side of a fairly deep valley. The existence of one shop, at present 
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unoccupied, witnesses to the diminished importance of the village of 
Pineleigh as a servicing centre. 

There is a good deal of bad feeling in the village arising from a sense 
of frustration which the parish council has experienced. Up till four 
years ago the council was composed of farmers who, it is felt, did little 
to help improve the social amenities of the village as it was against their 
interests to do so. At the last election the farmers were for the most 

art replaced by more vigorous and radical members living in the village, 
But these now feel that their efforts are being sabotaged by the rural 
district council whose membership is notorious for the large proportion 
of farmers it contains. The sense of frustration has spread and issued 
in a marked apathy towards not only local government, but indeed to 
any organised elements in the parish. The older folk have retired to 
the seclusion of the family group, and the younger folk appear to be 
orientated less to the villages than the towns, and are frequent visitors 
to the city which is nearly twenty miles away. This urban orientation 
is a prelude to their total departure from the village. 

There is a private bus service to the city twice weekly and six private 
cars for hire in the viliage are used to a considerable exten: for the same 

urpose. Having an increased desire to visit the towns the inhabitants 
eel the lack of a public bus service more acutely than in most places. 
Apart from inadequate housing an added cause for dissatisfaction is 
the absence of social amenities ; a water supply, a sewerage system and 
electricity. The inhabitants first to leave are the young married folk 
ot would-be married folk who cannot get houses. There are often several 
families living together—and married folk living with parents, which 
all tends to increase the unrest and hostilities that mark the village life. 


Oxpron is a very large parish (8,906 acres of land), but a good deal of 
it is moorland. There is a large village which contains the bulk of the 
population, about goo living in approximately 250 houses. Here there 
has been considerable depopulation, but only since 1931, up till which 
time the figures showed an increase. The population recorded by the 
1931 Census was 1,165 inhabitants. The marked increase during the 
inter-war period is illustrative of the general trend of an increase in the 
fairly highly populated areas at the expense of the lower populated ones. 

3 is true to some extent of the village of Oldton which, despite the 
drop i in population since 1931, has since the war shown signs of growth 
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It is the only servicing centre for a very large area, for there is no town 
within a 20-mile radius. There are three garages and 32 shops. An 
indication of the extent of the trade they do may be gained from the fact 
that of the three grocers’ shops, one, not the largest, has over 1,000 
registered customers. In recent years the population has been increased 
by the erection of a D.P. camp on the edge of the village. Nevertheless, 
whilst the village has grown the parish has lost a number of people, 
mostly among the younger element. The opportunities for seeing new 
places afforded*by the war as well as the new trades they learned com- 
bined to effect their exodus from this parish, which apart from the village 
is now sparsely populated. 


MrpHaM is a very small parish (1,320 acres of land) with no village and 
only scattered groups of houses. As well as a few farms and a market 
garden there are a few people engaged in forestry. Up till twenty years 
ago most of the inhabitants were connected with the estate of 
Lord X, who then owned most of the land. The breaking up of this 
estate and the abandonment and decay of Midham Castle have been the 
chief causes of depopulation in the parish. There are no rural crafts 
and shops, and the absence of a bus service together with the isolation 
from any town or village are factors hastening the depopulation. 


SPRUCELEIGH (2,427 acres of land) was, like Midham, part of Lord X’s 
estate and the reasons for its depopulation are the same. The land is 
now split up into a number of medium-sized farms. There is a village 
containing 28 dwellings, and half a mile away there is a primary school 
and three more dwellings. Water is obtained from a well and pumped 
by windmill, and there is a primitive drainage system. Although there 
is no electricity supply, there are five private generators supplying six 
houses in the parish. Less than half the working population are farm- 
workers. For example, in the village there are six foresters and three 
milk factory operatives who, though they live in the — work outside 
it. Again, because of the isolation and the lack of transport facilities 
there is a tendency for the young married folk to move out of the parish 
when opportunities are presented for living in more congenial surround- 
ings such as at Newton or Oldton. Most of the farmworkers live in 
tied cottages attached to the farms where they work, 
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ASHLEIGH is a large parish (5,712 acres of land) entirely devoted to 
agriculture. There is a village containing 125 inhabitants living in 
41 dwellings. The village has no water supply other than pump water 
and no sewerage system. A good many houses have an electricity supply 
provided by private generators. 

There are 28 dwellings in the neighbouring hamlet of Tuckaway 
which is in an advanced state of decay. The cottages are in poor 
condition and two are standing derelict; there are no amenities. 

The parish of Ashleigh is the most isolated of any in the area and 
the village is consequently the chief servicing centre for the surrounding 
country. It contains a general store and petrol station, a blacksmith’s 
shop, a general hardware store, a boot and shoe repair shop and a tailor’s 
shop. In Tuckaway there is a small general store and post office. The 
drop in the population is mainly due to the diminished demand for farm- 
workers. In Tuckaway, where everyone is related, there appears to 
be a large preponderance of old people. It seems also that there has 
been a reduction in the birth rate. 


PopuLATION STABILITY AND RE-POPULATION IN THE RURAL AREA 


The chief reasons for population remaining relatively static or 
increasing in the rural area are twofold :— 


1. The introduction of new industrial activity which provides 
employment alternative to agriculture, or provides servicing 
industries for agriculture. 


2. The influx of retired people. 


1. New industrial activity has only taken place on a large scale 
in this area in Newton where the milk factory has been of paramount 
importance in reversing the trend of depopulation. Nevertheless, on 
a minor scale we can observe the influence of similar changes. It has 
already been pointed out that the decline of the old rural crafts has to 
some extent been offset by the advent of new crafts such as agricultural 
and motor engineering and haulage contracting. These trades seem 
to develop in the large villages which are naturally, through the absence 
of nearby towns, the chier servicing centres for the neighbourhood. 
Thus the parishes with the largest populations are those which, for 
the most part, include a large village situated at the furtherest mean 
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distance from the towns. There is a multiple effect as the concentration 
of servicing trades in turn creates a new demand for the existing 
tradesmen. 


z. The influx of retired people appears to be increasing. This is 
partly due to the higher proportion of elderly people in the population 
as a whole, and to the residue of wat-time evacuees who did not return 
to their original domicile. The effect of the increase in retired people 
many of whom are middle class folk from the big towns, is that they 
are able to occupy dwellings which would otherwise be occupied by 
the families of working men. In some localities this is a problem of 
no small proportion, for such retired folk are able to buy up cottages 
at high prices which previously were let for a few shillings a week. 


POPULATION STABILITY AND RE-POPULATION IN THE PARISHES 


Of the ten parishes in the rural area there are two whose populations 
have remained fairly static and two where there has been a marked 
proportional increase; they will be dealt with in turn. 


Futton. In this parish (9,209 acres of land), although there has been 
a slight decrease in the population according to the figures given, the 
village has grown combate. and it is interesting to note the large 
number of people of working age who travel from the surrounding 
country to work there. This village has probably a population of nearly 
800 living in about 180 dwellings, and contains in addition 13 shops 
and two banks. There are several indications of the growth in the 
size of the village population. Firstly, nearly every house contains 
two families and housing is in great demand. Secondly, there are _ 
a fair number of war-time evacuees who have remained. Thirdly, in 

the former R.A.F. hospital (now turned into eight flats), and in the two 
houses adjoining there are 13 children, seven of whom have been born 
since the war, the remainder having come in with their parents from other 
districts. Fourthly, there is a D.P. camp housing about 70 people. 
Indeed, it seems likely that the population of the parish has grown 
rather than otherwise, for 61 of the f arms are Over 100 acres in size and 
there is thus a considerable demand for farm labour. The village has 
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a water supply, a sewerage system, and nearly all the houses have 
electricity. It is an attractive place to live in. 

Ic must be noted that one other village in the parish, Faraway, has 
lost population. Today there ate 57 people living in 20 dwellings. 
There is no water supply apart from the pumps, no sewerage system 
(there is only one septic tank) and apart from two or three private 

enerators there is no electricity. The village has a fair number of old 
Blk and retired people ; and farmworkers, of whom only four remain, 
have been unable to find housing and so have tended to move away. 
Forty years ago there were a number of small holdings round Faraway 
which have since been merged into larger farms. Two years ago the 
primary school was closed. 

It is suggested, however, that though some of the hamlets surround- 
ing the village of Fulton have been reduced in size, this has been offset 
by an increase in the size of the village itself. In recent years the rateable 
value of the property of the parish has increased from {2,200 to £3,000, 
and nearly all the new building has taken place in the village. Although 
there is a bus service to a market town 8 miles away and another to the 
city which is about 20 miles away, they are little used—an indication 
of the self-sufficiency of the parish. 


OakLEIGH. The population of this parish (3,657 acres of land) has 
remained static in recent years due to an almost complete absence of 
economic and social change. Nearly all the farms are small and are 
managed by the farmer and his family, hence there never has been a big 
demand for farmworkers. The farmers generally own their land. The 
small decrease in the general population that has taken place has been 
offset by the arrival of a number of workers whose place of work lies 
outside the parish, thus we find there six employees of the milk factory 
at Newton and two foresters. There are a number of reasons for the 
absence of change which will become apparent when the more specifically 
social aspects of this parish are considered. Oakleigh contains one 
village and two very small hamiets. The village has a population of 
approximately 100, living in 30 houses. There has been no building 
since the war. Water is brought by road and the village requirements 
are met from a central tank. Some of the houses have the water laid 
on. There is a pipe drainage system, but no electricity supply. 
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NEWTON (3,568 acres of land) has a population which has grown rapidly 
in recent years, but the increase is confined to the village. The estab- 
lishment and expansion of the milk factory which employs 152 workers 
of both sexes has been the chief cause of its re-population. The estimated 
population of Newton for 1948 has been given as 600, but it is likely 
that today the population is in the region of 800 inhabitants with over 
600 of them living in the village itself. A great deal of new building 
has taken place recently. Apart from 88 dwellings there are 38 council 
houses of which 16 have been erected since the war; this makes a total 
of 126 dwellings. However, there is still a great need for housing, 
for there are many houses with more than one family. Several employees 
of the factory are endeavouring to move from their present domicile 
outside the parish to a house in the village. 

The village has seven shops, but it is not a servicing centre to any- 
thing like the extent of Fulton and Oldton. Indeed, it appears that the 
inhabitants do not use the shops much themselves, but prefer to shop 
in the city which can be reached by rail, for there is a station at Newton 
and on an average eight trains stop there daily. The village enjoys 
a main sewerage system and approximately 75 per cent. of the houses 
lave running water laid on whilst 90 per cent. have an electricity supply. 


WestHaM is the smallest parish in the area (606 acres of land) and during 
the past eighty years has always had a population of under a hundred. 
There is a small village with 65 inhabitants living in 16 dwellings. The 
slight inctease is accounted for by a few retired folk, three milk factory 
employees and a forester, together with their families. In the parish 
there are four farms employing altogether eight farmworkers. It seems 
unlikely that the pattern of farming has altered much in recent times. 


PATTERNS OF SOCIAL LIFE IN THE RURAL AREA 


As pointed out in the introduction, population is one variable 
which affects and is affected by the total social structure. Thus to see 
it in perspective it is necessary to view the more specifically social aspects. 
Several different sets of attitudes may be observed amongst the people 
in this area which are a function of the particular variations in the economy, 
traditional relationships and religious beliefs. These attitudes tend to 
be affected by population trends, but perhaps even more they combine 
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to facilitate or restrict population movements. In this article it is im- 
possible to elaborate a lengthy theoretical framework, or to embark 
upon a detailed survey, but an attempt will be made to indicate the 
salient features from a social-psychological view-point. 

Different localities in the area investigated possess marked individual 
characteristics. It is not possible to regard the area as a single, or part 
of a single, rural society except in a rather superficial sense. There are 
several societies. Such societies may be coterminous with village or 
parish boundaries, or they may overlap to cover several parishes, or 
parts of several parishes. In the area studied it was possible to discern 
four fairly distinct types of rural ethos. However, it must be stressed 
that the classificatory framework within which these societies will be 
grouped cannot be held to be rigid, but rather the framework is adopted 
in order to bring out some of the distinctive features which, it is believed, 
have been of some importance in the development of the area. 

Societies may be regarded as being socially integrated, or as under- 
going a process of disintegration. By this we mean that either they 
possess no marked disharmonies in their institutional life, or they betray 
disharmonies which create a conflict of a psycho-social nature instru- 
mental in inhibiting the smooth functioning of the institutions and thus 
giving rise to feelings of dissatisfaction amongst the inhabitants. 

Cutting across both integrated and disintegrated societies it is 
possible to discern those that are ‘open’ and those that are ‘ closed ’. 
An open society is one which is able to assimilate the newcomer whereas 
a closed society regards the newcomer as a ‘ foreigner’ who is conse- 
quently not accepted into the existing social milieu. 


1. INTEGRATED SOCIETIES 


(a) Open. This type of society is clearly the most desirable, for it 
is democratic and responsible, and thus is able to provide a satisfying 
pattern of social life. Perhaps the best example of this in the rural area 
under study is to be found in the parish of Fulton. Here the village 
is the focus of economic and social activity. There is considerable 
civic pride and most people are engaged in some kind of social activity 
which has the well-being of the community as its end. Not only is the 
parish council more alive to the needs of the community than in other 
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places, but it is vigorous in its endeavour to maintain and improve the 
general welfare. The inhabitants have subscribed without any pressure 
to a fund for a village hall which was opened in 1939. This hall, which 
is one of the finest in the rural patts of the county, is open every evening 
for such activities as dances, plays, whist drives, film shows, badminton 
matches, etc., and there is a canteen also. In addition to the hall there 
is a Men’s Reading Room in a separate building which is well equipped 
with billiard tables. Recently the various sports committees combined 
to purchase 14 acres of ground for a playing field and children’s play- 
ground, which the members themselves are preparing for use. The 
bowling club is at present levelling and draining part of this land for a 
full-size green. These activities, as well as others, have apparently 
grown out of the endeavours of a large number of people. They ate not 
the result of the philanthropy of a few except in the case of the Men’s 
Reading Room which originally resulted from a legacy for that purpose. 
It is, indeed, difficult to decide who are the leaders in this community, 
for so many play a part. Responsibilities are readily undertaken and 
considerable initiative is shown in a host of different ways. An out- 
standing characteristic of the village is the almost total absence of any 
class structure. The parish council — a fair cross-section of 
the inhabitants consisting as it does of a retired farmer as chairman, 
a garage proprietor, a blacksmith, a headmaster, a publican, a mechanic, 
a postman and four farmers. It is not easy to see the reasons for this 
development, but some of the contributory influences appear to be the 
large number of yeoman farmers, the absence of large landowners, the 
athletic tradition of some of the families, a succession of public- minded 
schoolmasters, and in more recent years the influence of the R.A.F. 
airfield and the wartime evacuees. A further factor has been the size 
of the village itself, for a pre-requisite of any satisfactory community 
activity is that the village has a fairly large population. 


(6) Closed. This type of society is by far the most common in the 
area. There appears to be no disharmony within the society, but harmony 
is maintained by mechanisms which exclude external influences. Such 
societies present a compact impenetrable front behind which life is 
carried on in well defined grooves. The mechanisms whereby it is 
effected vary, however, from locality to locality. 
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Oldton, in sharp contrast to Fulton, is traditional in the extreme. 
For centuries the village has been supported by five local wealthy land- 
owners, whose large estates have, in recent years, largely been broken 
up. The local tradesmen who for many years have supplied these 
families, are today, in consequence, very well off. It is noticeable that 
the mantle of conservatism has been bequeathed to them by the dying 
squirearchy. The parish has few social activities apart from fox-hunting 
and those it has are rigidly controlled by certain leading figures. It is 
practically impossible Ee a newcomer to open a shop in the village. 
When recently one man did try to do this the inhabitants set out to, as 
they express it, “ summer him and winter him ” and within a year he was 
forced to close down. As a further illustration of this attitude, the owner 
of a well established business began not long ago to take an active 
interest in political affairs, and in sharp contrast to his family tradition 
became the chairman of the local Labour Party—an action which cost 
him the loss of half his customers. 

The parish of Ashleigh, though on a smaller scale, shares character- 
istics similar to those of Oldton. Here, however, the village is dominated 
by one leading family and traditional relationships are firmly established. 
The social activities are confined to the work of the Women’s Institute, 
and dances and whist drives are occasionally held in the school in the 
evenings. The inhabitants seldom leave the parish, which is a small 
self-contained and isolated community. Although there has been 
some depopulation the social structure has not altered at all. 

Spruceleigh, Oakleigh and Westham together form a society whose 
social life is governed by the prevalence of two Protestant sects, the 
Congregationalists and the Plymouth Brethren. The former are strong 
in Spruceleigh, and the latter are possibly even stronger in Oakleigh 
and less so in Westham. All three parishes are marked by the large 
number of small farmers and the few farm workers. These farmers work 
hard on their land, and the strictness of their religious ethic with its 
abhorrence of slothfulness, its dislike of organised entertainments, and 
its emphasis on family life, is so compatible with their daily work that 
not only do they have little to do with the world outside their society, 
but the penetration of urban ideas is at a minimum. Social amenities 
are seldom found in this locality and there is, moreover, no marked 
demand for them. The inhabitants are content with their rather austere 
lot and change of any kind is small. It is interesting to note that though 
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several people have had electric generators installed, this has been done 
by the Congregational pastor himself who, before his ‘call’ was an 
electrician. 


2. DISINTEGRATING SOCIETIES 


(a) Open. This type of society occurs where the rate of change 
is too rapid to be assimilated. This is the case in Newton where the 
population has increased at an enormous rate as a result of the establish- 
ment of the milk factory. The village is prosperous and well populated, 
but there is no well defined community. There are many organisations 
for social activity, perhaps too many, but they are unstable. Enthusiasm 
is exhibited for any novelty, but it is quickly dissipated. The parish 
council is rift on a party political basis and the weaker faction have 
developed the habit of not attending the meetings. The younger 
elements in the village are frequent visitors to the city and by comparison 
_ find village life unattractive. There is a lack of leadership and little 
sense of responsibility. The middle class and professional element 
is extremely small. 


(b) Closed. The difference between open and closed disintegrating 
societies lies in the extent of the social and economic change. In Pine- 
leigh there has been a steady decline in population for some years. Like 
the parish of Oldton, which it adjoins, it has lost its squirearchy, but unlike 
Oldton it is not large enough to possess a large body of tradesmen to 
carry on the traditional set of attitudes. Pineleigh has been unable to 
develop an alternative integrative social mechanism. The disappearance 
of the squirearchy meant a loss in leadership which the farmers have 
been unable to supply themselves. The mechanisation of agriculture 
brought a measure of unemployment as well as economic change. It 
seems as if the bulk of depopulation took place after 1930 for during 
this period there was a loss of 64 people. Housing conditions have 
deteriorated and the change in the constitution of the parish council 
has, as we have indicated, been of little avail in remedying the situation. 
Since the war there has been a marked change in the orientation of the 
younger folk from village to urban life. This has been accentuated 
as a result of the higher agricultural wages. The growing influx of urban 
ideas and an appreciation of urban standards of life have fostered this 
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feeling of dissatisfaction. Here as at Newton there is little communi 
feeling, but unlike Newton the tendency on the part of the older fo 
to withdraw from active participation in rural activities is more marked. 
Whereas at Newton the newcomer would not feel isolated, but would 
merely become one of many newcomers, at Pineleigh he would be 
conspicuous and unwelcome. The village is too small to be able to 
catty on satisfying social activities, and the situation is likely to grow 
rapidly worse. 

In this analysis the parishes of Eastham and Midham have not been 
mentioned. These possess a population too small and scattered to form 
a society or a discreet community. They have only a few isolated family 
units which betray a tendency to move, when capes presents itself, 
to centres of denser population. There is in fact a magnetism about 
villages. The larger they are the more they tend to attract people, and 
as previously mentioned, the larger villages are gradually absorbing the 
people from the least populated areas. 


CONCLUSIONS 


It remains to be considered how recent socio-economic changes 
have affected the efficiency of this rural area, and by ‘efficiency’ we 
mean its functioning according to not only economic, but sociological 
criteria. 

There is much room for improvement in the agricultural economy, 
for many of the small holdings are, because of their small size, unable 
to operate at an economic optimum. Nevertheless, should steps be 
taken to alter this pattern of agricultural activity it would have far- 
reaching effects upon the social aspects of rural life. Indeed, it might 
be reasonable to suppose that the maintenance of the population in some 
localities depends upon the continuance of the small farming unit. 

Where social disintegration has reached an advanced stage it is 
usually found to be a function of the penetration of an urban culture 
pattern, and unless there is a strong economic incentive to remain, such 
as ownership of a holding, people will be increasingly attracted away 
from the rural area. The establishment of more and better housing 
and better social amenities may in the short run reduce this exodus, 
but it is difficult to see how these alone will re-establish a sense of com- 
munity feeling, unless the villages can be built up to such a size as to 
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enable them to provide satisfying social activities. It seems that the villages 
containing a population under 600 are too small to do this, indeed, they 
are the ones which are disintegrating most. Fewer, but larger villages, 
seems to be the solution to many of the social problems. The same 
is true of parochial government, for many of the parishes in the area 
are too small to be able to function as such, and without a parish council 
there is little opportunity for leadership. In some parishes it is common 
to find insufficient people willing to sit on councils, thus if the parishes 
were larger there would be more chance of providing some competition 
for these positions. 

There are many aspects of socio-economic life in this area which 
have not been mentioned. From what has been said, however, it would 
seem that if the general trend of depopulation is to be reversed there 
must be a strengthening of those factors which hold people together, 
that is to say, those which foster a sense of community feeling, which 
ultimately is the pre-requisite of an integrated society. Some of the 
factors have been mentioned and include a reasonat. concentration 
of population and some form of social activity. The latter may vary 
enormously and may take the form of either a social, recreational, local 
government or religious organisation. Some integrative mechanism 
must, however, exist if the individual family units are to be welded into 
a community. If this lack of integration is not remedied there is nothing 
but meagre economic incentives to keep people in the rural area. 
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International Sociological Association 


World Congress 


Zurich, 4—-9 September, 1950. 


The International Sociological Association, with the cooperation of the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organisation, is now making preparations for a World 
Congress of Sociologists to be held in Zurich, Switzerland, from September 4 to September 9, 
1950. 

Decision to hold this Congress was taken at a preliminary meeting in Oslo, Norway, in 
September, 1949. at which the International Sociological Association was organised and in 
which representatives of twenty-two countries participated. 


The holding of the World Congress of Sociologists has been arranged to take place 
simultaneously with the meeting of the International Sociological Association. Whereas 
the programme of the World Congress will be devoted primarily to scientific discussions 
of sociological problems of common concern, the meeting of the council and the executive 
committee of the International Sociological Association will be concerned in large part with 
the perfection of the organisation established in Oslo, the election of an executive committee 
and officers to replace the provisional executive committee and officers elected at Oslo, 
the reports of committees and the consideration of a programme. 

The general theme of the World Congress is Sociological Research in its Bearing on Inter- 
national Relations. The aim of the Congress is to re-establish professional contacts among 
sociologists of various countries of the world and to explore and advance the potential 
contributions of sociology to the objectives of world understanding and world integration. 


Papers on topics and projects falling under this general head are being invited from 
countries all over the world. Papers may be of two kinds: either original contributions on 
one or more aspects of the problems at issue, or analytical and critical surveys of contributions 
made, research conducted or projects discussed in the respective countries or regions. The 
papers thus received may then be grouped around a series of sub-themes for roundtable 
discussions at the Congress. Among such sub-themes have been suggested: natiovalism, 
displaced persons’ problems, immigrants and their adaptation, ethnic groups within nations 
and their influence on foreign policy, international communications, conditions of inter- 
cultural understanding, problems of inteinational organisation. It has also been found 
desirable that a special session be set apart for the analysis of the problems confronting 
Unesco in its efforts to develop social science research on an international level: particular 
emphasis will be given to the discussion of the large scale enquiry conducted into Tensions 
Affecting International Understanding. The Congiess will thus furnish a unique oppor- 
tunity for thoroughgoing discussions among leading sociologists of the problems and 
potentialities of internationally co-ordinated research directly relevant to United Nations 
action. 

Paper should be submitted before 15 May, 1950, to Mr. Erik Rinde, the Provisional 
Secretary of the Association. Sociologists from all countries are invited to participate in 
the work of the Congress either as individuals, as members, or as representatives of 
sociological organisations. They should notify the Secretary as early as possible, indicating 
the topics in which they will be particularly interested at the Congress. 

The International Sociological Association was founded in Oslo to meet the long-felt 
need of sociologists in different countries for the possibility of exchange of information, 
of co-ordination of education and research, and of mutual contact. The Association is 
directed by a Provisional Executive Committee with Professor Louis Wirth of the University 
of Chicago as President and Professor Georges Davy of the Univer: .y of Paris and Professor 
Morris Ginsberg of the London School of Economics as Vice-Presidents. 

All enquiries regarding the Congress should be directed to the Secretary of the Inter- 
national Sociological Association, Mr. Erik Rinde, Grey Wedelspl. 4, Oslo, Norway. 
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THE THEORY OF THE SOCIAL 
THRESHOLD: THE SOCIAL ASPECT 
OF ACCIDENT CAUSATION 


By T. T. PATERSON 


SUMMARY 


The majority of accidents are the result of factors which, as yet, cannot be tested 
for. Therefore, for large scale accident reduction we must make not only tests for 
accident proneness, but examine the environment where proneness which cannot be 
tested for can express itself. A survey of American figures demonstrates that the 
sustaining of many accidents in one period is not certainly prognostic of a high accident 
rate for the same individuals in a future period. There is regression towards the 
average, a spontaneous improvement (viewed statistically) over a considerable lapse 
of time. By further analysis it has been shown that accidents cannot be reduced beyond 
a certain limit by working on individuals who, over a brief period, have had a high 
accident rate. 

The factors contributory to accident causation of all kinds are divided into three 
groups: intrinsic (individual), extrinsic (social), and natural, and since certain of these 
factors, especially social, are variable, the accident situation is dynamic not static. 
Accident proneness is constantly altering as the social environment changes. Following 
Farmer and Davis, it is concluded that social stresses give rise to emotional changes 
which in turn disorganise skilled activity. 

This effect of social stresses can be resisted by social conditioning, but beyond 
a certain level or field of social conditioning, here called the social threshold, it is be- 
lieved the individual becomes accident prone. It is recognised that there is a distinction 
between individuals who have intrinsic accident proneness detectable by battery testing, 
and those who are not thus detectable but, in certain environments, have a tendency 
to accidents. There are also those who show a history of accidents. It is proposed 
that these groups be called respectively accident prone, accident potential, inc accident 
liable. The dynamic character of the accident situation explains the phenomenon of 
regression towards the average. 
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INTRODUCTION 

There are two psychological methods of approaching the problem 
of accidents, both employed in the reduction of accident rates. 

(a2) The segregation of an accident-prone segment of a plurel, 
either by psychological testing, or on the basis of accident histories ; 

(b) Education of operators, whether they are liable to accident 
or not. 

Along with improvement in engineering design, positioning, 
lighting and such procedures, the first method is fundamentally an 
approach on mechanical lines, worked out scientifically and rationally. 
More specifically the sensori-motor test is designed to determine a 
“ human-mechanical ” efficiency in itself, not the environment under 
which that efficiency will be inadequate and lead to accident. The second 
method is an empirical recognition of the environmental aspect of 
accident proneness, and a method of altering the environment such that 
the tendency to accident will be reduced. This latter method can be 
placed on a more logical basis if approached anthropologically and it 
is believed that, in groups of limited size, it may yield more immediate 
results than the first. 

Some aspects of the psychological test method are relevant to a 
discussion of the anthropological approach. Chambers (2) discusses 
the relation between tests on, and performance of, 128 London bus 
drivers who, amongst them, had 1,052 accidents during the five years 
they. were under observation. He demonstrates that eye-hand co- 
ordination is a factor in accident proneness, in that 24-7 per cent. of the 
accidents were met by only fourteen drivers (each of whom had fifteen 
or more accidents), and of these drivers five were found to be included 
in the fourteen who were worst at the battery tests for co-ordination. 
It was this segment of five which was responsible for about 6 per cent. 
of the accidents. Chambers rightly concludes that since the bus drivers 
under observation were already selected, then an unselected, hetero- 
geneous plurel under the same conditions of exposure, would have many 
more accidents in the same period of exposure. He makes the conservative 
assumption that 10 per cent. of those applying for driving licences would 
show poor eye-hand co-ordination and that half of these would be highly 
accident prone. But it would not necessarily follow that the number 
of accidents they would sustain would be at a greater, or even at the same, 
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rate as that of the bus drivers. For the vast majority of accidents are 
social situations involving one or more persons other than the driver, 
and bus drivers working many hours a day in London are therefore 
exposed to such situations at a much higher rate and over a longer period 
than most other drivers. No figures are available to demonstrate how 
far the bus drivers’ skill offsets the high rate of exposure. Nevertheless, 
even allowing this criticism, Chambers’ claim, that rejection of poor 
co-ordination applicants for licences would reduce accidents considerably, 
is valid; even though many of these rejected applicants would not 
necessarily show high accident proneness in actual performance, because 
of lessened exposure and period of exposure. 


REGRESSION TOWARDS THE AVERAGE 


The need for the keeping of reliable records is obvious, but Chambers 
then goes on to say that “ the sustaining of many accidents in one period 
is strongly prognostic of a high accident rate in future periods”. This 
does not follow for, as Crum (3) has pointed out, the process of regres- 
sion towatds the average comes into play, a spontaneous improvement 
(viewed statistically) over a considerable lapse of time. Figures are 
given by Johnson and Cobb (8) to illustrate this phenomenon. They 
examined the accidents in which over 65,000 drivers had been involved 
in two three-year periods. The 7 were divided into fourteen 
classes according to the number of accidents each had had, and to the 
period in which each sustained his accidents. Table I illustrates the 
behaviour of the classes in the two periods. These figures show that 
over a period of time a specific plurel of operators may be accident prone, 
but it cannot be assumed that the plurel will maintain its high accident 
rate. There may be a great improvement in a succeeding period though 
the relative status of each class of operator may still be maintained. Thus 
class 1, with a high accident rate in the first period, had a lower rate than 
class 12 in the second period. One cannot, therefore, say that the case 
history has a strongly prognostic value in every case, but some of class 
1 and class 2 are certainly more accident prone, and could be tested 
for, by psychological methods. 

The elimination of drivers with case histories showing apparent 
proneness often leads to marked positive results. Alexander (1) quotes 
the case of a reduction of accidents incurred by drivers of a large company 
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to one-fifth of the original level, purely by transferring the prone drivers 
to other occupations. This most welcome result is attributed wholly 
to elimination: no mention is made of the social effect of this trans- 
ference on the new men taking their place, or on the drivers who were 








TABLE I 
No. of 
Accidents No. of 
Class Triennium to each | Operators | No. of Accidents per Operator 
(Period) Operator in 
Period 1 Period 2 
1 I 3 Of more 41 3.24 54 
2 2 3 Or more 40 85 3.15 
3 I 3 31 3.00 -48 
4 2 3 34 -85 3.00 
5 1 2 Or more 398 2.13 32 
6 2 2 of more 383 34 2.13 
7 I 2 357 2.00 -30 
8 2 2 313 .28 2.00 
9 I I of more 3272 1.14 -21 
10 2 1 of more 2962 24 1.13 
II I I 2874 1.00 -20 
12 2 I 2609 22 1.00 
13 I ° 26259 .00 .10 
14 2 ° 26259 II 00 




















not transferred. But a most interesting observation is that the trans- 
ferred accident-prone men in their new occupations (presumably not 
driving) retained their high accident rate. 

Johnson also criticises the predictive value of the biographical 
method, in terms of previous accidents, in his analysis of Slocombe and 
Brakeman’s report on drivers of the Boston Transportation System, 
where 7,197 accidents to 2,300 drivers were sustained in one year. | 
quote this statement fairly fully (7, p. 499) : 


“In calculating the number of operators in each accident-class 
according to Poisson’s law, | rounded off each number to the nearest 
integer ; thus, the values which I there present are not perfectly exact. 
But, some 96 operators had more than 8 accidents each during the period 
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covered by the census. Chance allows only 19 operators in this group. 
Of the 96 operators included in it, 10 were merely unlucky, while 86 
were accident prone. There is no way of telling which operators belong 
among the 10 and which belong among the 86. But if we should treat 
them all alike, the odds are almost 9 to 1 that any specified operator will 
be properly classified. If our problem is that of the hard-hearted 
employer, we should treat these 96 high-accident men as accident-prone 
even though we thereby misjudge 10 of them. If our problem is that 
of doing justice to the largest possible portion of individual operators, 
this treatment would not serve. 

“ Let us notice, however, what would most probably happen if we 
should treat these 96 multiple-accident makers alike ; i.e., if we should 
eliminate them, or by skilful ‘ dry-nursing’ make them over into 
accident-free operators. 

“‘ These 96 operators constituted only 4-1 per cent. of the whole 
sample of 2,300 operators, but they drew 1,038 accidents or 14:4 per 
cent. of the accidents which accrued to the whole group. Thus their 
accident-rate is about 3-5 times the rate of the whole sample. If we 
could have detected them at the beginning of the year, and replaced 
them with unselected operators, or operators who had been selected 
in the same manner as the whole sample, the new set of operators would 
most probably have had just 300 accidents instead of 1,038. Thus we 
should have saved 738 accidents or 10-2 per cent. of the employing 
company’s total. But there was no way of identifying the operators 
beforehand nor yet a way of distinguishing the 10 unlucky normals 
from the 86 highly susceptibles. Suppose, however, that we begin 
after the experience has been established. Consider two modes of treat- 
ment : namely, (2) do nothing, and (J) eliminate or try to ‘ re-educat2’ 
the 96 trouble-makers of this year, and thus bring their mean accident- 
rate for next year to the mean rate for the whole sample of this year. 
This is 3-129......accidents per operator, which corresponds to 300 
accidents among the 96 drivers. Thus we should have saved 1,038— 
300=738 accidents, or 71 per cent. of the total number of accidents 
which otherwise would have accrued to this group of accident-repeaters. 
But as we have already seen, treatment (a), which consists in doing 
nothing at all, would probably have eliminated 1,039—529= 509 
accidents, or 49 pert cent. of all which befell the members of this group. 
Hence the net saving which we can properly attribute to the educational 
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procedure is 738—509=229 accidents and this is about 22 per cent. 
of the 1,038 accidents belonging to this group, or 3-2 per cent. of the 
7,197 accidents accruing to the whole sample.” 
It appears therefore that accident rates cannot be reduced beyond 
a certain point merely by “ working on a group of operators who, during 
a brief period, have had an unusually large number of accidents.” It is 
not yet known what constitutes a sufficient length of time of observation 
for the method in question, that of segregation on the basis of biographical 
data, to be valid. 


THE EMOTIONAL FACTOR IN ACCIDENT CAUSATION 


A definition used by Chambers is useful. “ Accident proneness is 
the sum of personal qualities and activities which render a person unable 
to make the requisite and adequate responses in a moment of danger.” 
A minority of such persons within a plurel will tend to have more accidents 
than would be expected from a chance distribution, that is, are highly 
accident prone. 

Farmer (6), in a criticism of the researches of Lahy and Korngold, 
suggests that there is an emotional factor involved in accident causation, 
and that this factor is the main one. Sensori-motor tests, as Chambers’ 
own figures show, do not help us to estimate the conditions leading to 
accidents, though, of course, they assist in reducing the probability of 
accidents, whatever these conditions. Eliminating those drivers who 
show proneness under test, there remains over go per cent. of accidents 
to the drivers as a whole, attributable to conditions under which accident 
proneness is of a form for which, as yet, there is no testing technique. 
Obviously a certain proportion are accidents which cannot be avoided, 
such as those resulting from mechanical defects. 

Reverting to the first paragraph of this paper, it seems clear, there- 
fore, that for large-scale accident reduction we must examine the situation 
not only in terms of the proneness of the individual but of the conditions 
wherein that proneness can express itself. From Alexander’s quotation 
we may infer that the total personality of the individual concerned is 
relevant to proneness ; and this specific personality expresses itself in a 
variety of ways according to the configuration of the social and material 
environment of the moment. For example, a woman operator in a 
factory may not show accident proneness under test, but in certain social 
conditions she will wear high-heeled shoes to work and become accident 
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prone. We cannot measure this tendency to indulge in behaviour 
contrary to the group mores relating to accident prevention (though 
experiments are proceeding in this direction), but we can evaluate the total 
social situation in which she will tend to wear high-heeled shoes. 

Factors contributory to accident causation of all kinds may be 
divided broadly into three groups. 

(2) Individual: Intrinsic, physiological characteristics which can be 
estimated by sensori-motor tests. Specific aptitudes such as eye-hand 
co-ordination, speed and distance judgment, reaction times, visual acuity, 
etc., and even, to some extent, individual tendency to pre-occupation, and 
liability to distraction (Davis, 4). 

(b) Social: Extrinsic factors which involve social interaction in its 
unrestricted sense, that is, the relationship of the individual to his society, 
and his orientation within the cultural pattern of that society: e.g., 
driving accidents involving another person (pedestrians, cyclists, children), 
lack of courtesy on the road, thoughtlessness and selfishness (i.e., non- 
conformation to folkways), disobeying of the Rules of the Road and 
Flying (i.e., non-conformation to established patterns, the mores); 
instability, pre-occupation and liability to distraction due to immediate 
social factors, etc. Age and sex correlations, according to figures 
available, appear to be associated with social factors. 

(¢) Natural: Weather conditions for example ; mechanical, involv- 
ing breakdown of machinery ; and factors beyond the control of man 
to a very great extent. 

Most approaches to the reduction of accident rates involve testing 
for the individual factors, and efforts have been made to avoid or reduce 
the factors of the third, ‘ natural’ group. The second group has on the 
whole been recognised, and action taken, as for instance in the issue of the 
“ Rule of the Road”, “ Flying Instructions ” and the use of propaganda, 
or, especially in factories, by the enforcement of rules. But whereas 
the test method has been developed along rational scientific lines, and 
natural hazards have demanded a scientific approach, the social factors 
have been controlled by methods which could only be called empirical, 
and sometimes even irrational. It is this group of factors which is the 
most prominent in driving and flying, and in industrial accidents, (in 
about 80 per cent. of cases, according to the 1947 REPORT of the Inspector 
of Accidents in Factories). 
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The social character of most driving accidents requires no clarifica- 
tion, but it may be asked whether the accident to the single-seater aircraft 
pilot is social. A quotation from a report of the Flying Safety Division 
of the U.S.A.A.F. may clarify this : 


“ Emotional maladjustments that result from social and occupational 
stresses imposed upon ordinarily well-balanced personalities frequently 
affect behaviour and performance.. Unsolved personal problems lead 
to variations in mood, efficiency, and ability to concentrate. The per- 
sonal factors which predispose to poor performance are usually not 
apparent to a pilot who has just been involved in anaccident: even if 
he recognises their importance, he is loath to admit them as causal 
factots since that would be an admission of ‘ pilot error ’. 


“The most frequent sources of emotional maladjustments are 
unsatisfactory social relationship with wife, family, girl friend and 
colleagues ; financial problems, unsatisfactory living conditions, bore- 
dom, instability resulting from frequent changes of location and 
resentment towards, or lack of confidence in, officers in command, or 
fellow officers. Furthermore, there may be the external pressure 
exerted by wife or relatives or the internal pressure of fear directed 
toward ceasing the relatively hazardous occupation of flying.” 


In a squadron in our own Fleet Air Arm during the war, four out 
of fifteen pilots had been married for periods of two months or less. 
Within a very short space of time two had been killed, one doing what 
he had performed -probably hundreds of times previously, a third had a 
nearly fatal accident and the fourth was taken off flying “for a rest”. 
There is no way of telling, but the chances of accident to those men 
seem to have risen on marriage. Certainly there appear to be grounds for 
this assumption, shown in the attitude of F.A.A. navigators generally, 
in their dislike of flying with newly married pilots. 

These general observations lead to interpretation of the accident 
situation in terms implying a dynamic characteristic. Accident prone- 
ness is constantly altering as the environment alters. Thus the emotional 
aspect of accidents, in the definition of accident-proneness propounded 
by Farmer and developed by Davis (4)—disorganisation of skilled activity 
under emotional and other conditioning—may be clarified in the follow- 
ing manner, following Chambers. The sum total of general qualities 
and activities which render a person unable to make the requisite and 
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adequate responses to a position of danger, i.e., liable to sustain accident, 
may be altered from moment to moment under the stresses of changing 
social environment. In precipitating social conditions, individuals with 
poorer sensori-motor co-ordination will become more quickly prone 
to accident since their skilled capacities and activities are nearer a state of 
disorganisation. In non-precipitating social conditions, they will not 
necessarily sustain accidents at a rate higher than that normally probable 
for natural hazards. This implies that social stresses give rise to emotional 
changes which in turn disorganise skilled activity. 

There is a wide range of interdependence between individual and 
social factors in accident proneness. For instance, the individual factor 
can be completely inhibited by social conditioning, e.g., a car driver 
with poor eye-hand co-ordination would probably avoid accident by 
punctiliously obeying the Rule of the Road, i.e., conforming with the 
mores. Or the social factors tending towards accidents may be strong 
and the individual factors weak: for example, a racing driver may at 
times disobey the Rule of the Road. This is a common situation among 
fighter pilots under certain conditions, as when a first-rate pilot, having 
“made a kill”, will express his exuberance by carrying out slow rolls 
over the aerodrome, and by finishing up with a spectacularly unorthodox 
landing. Here the unpredictable situation liberates a traditional reaction 
which overrides a behaviour norm for non-combat flying. The greatest 
possibility of accidents arises where there is poorest individual sensori- 
motor co-ordination and weak social conditioning. 


THEORY OF SOCIAL CONDITIONING 


During 1941 the general situation with regard to flying accidents 
was examined by Dr. Kenneth Craik and myself in a discussion of the 
value of the Cambridge Cockpit which he had then built. He pointed out 
the limitations of his instrument and, indeed, of any known methods of 
psychological testing for accident proneness amongst pilots; and we 
did not have the assistance of the figures quoted above. He brought to 
my notice Farmer’s ideas on the emotional factor, and we agreed on the 
value of the possibilities of an anthropological approach to the situation. 

The general theory of social structure upon which the practical 
approach is founded cannot be given fully here. For lack of an appro- 
priate word I borrow a term from gestalt psychology, using ‘ gestalt’ 
as roughly equivalent to a field of orientation or configuration within 
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the life space of the individual ; and I apply the same term to the fields 
of orientation of the society. The ‘ gestalten’ of the individual reflect 
those of the society, and the unity of the individual gestalten will depend 
upon the unity of those of the society. Deviation from the norm of 
social behaviour is either the result of lack of such unity, or is intrinsic. 
Therefore, if the unity of social ‘ gestalten’ is improved, it is most likely 
that deviation from the social norm will be decreased, and hence reduction 
in the numbers of the accident prone, since proneness, regarded from the 
broadest point of view, is a deviation from the social norm. 

For purposes of discussion the problem may be approached more 
easily diagrammatically. In Fig. 1 let the vertical co-ordinate represent 
the population in numbers, and the horizontal the strength of group 
conditioning, decreasing away from the origin. Theoretically the 
situation in an ideally integrated community, in which the social 
‘ gestalten’ are unified, is represented by curve A where the norm of 
behaviour, the maximum of distribution of behaviour pattern, is co- 
incident with maximum conditioning, i.e., the majority of individuals 
conform to the mores and folkways completely. The tailing off, here 
shown as ideally asymptotic, represents the incidénce of intrinsic 
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THE THEORY OF THE SOCIAL THRESHOLD II 


deviation, the actual form of the curve depending upon the type of society 
and other factors promoting idiosyncratic development. Allport’s 
J-curve distribution patterns are positive indications of the validity of 
this form of curve. 

At progressively lowered states of group conditioning, the greater 
will be the number of individuals who fail to conform to the pattern 
of prescribed safety behaviour, and the greater the possibility of accident. 
The vast majority of accidents have a social component, and the possibility 
of accident is increased if two poorly conditioned individuals are involved 
in any one situation. Beyond a certain level of conditioning, in such 
a situation of interaction, this possibility becomes a probability, the 
chances ate much increased, and the curve of accident possibility (inter- 
rupted line) rises steeply. As a simple instance, if one poorly conditioned 
driver who believes in holding to the crown of the road, meets another, 
better conditioned, driver who keeps to the proper side, there is some 
possibility of accident, but the chances are small. Whereas if the first 
driver meets another as poorly conditioned as himself, either in keeping 
to the crown of the road or in driving too fast for the width of the road, 
the chances of accident are enormously increased. This limiting level 
of conditioning I propose to call the “ social threshold”. 1 wish to make 
it clear that this threshold cannot, in the present stage of the develop- 
ment of anthropological technique, be expressed in any terms of concrete 
values, nor need be for the purpose of my argument. 

Few societies, except some primitives such as the Eskimo and the 
Australian, approach the ideal of integration. Indeed, the more civilised 
a society the less integrated it becomes and therefore the greater oppor- 
tunity for expression of idiosyncracy—the so-called “ freedom of the 
individual ” in modern political jargon—whence arises the greater need 
for institutions to compel or to persuade conformity to the contem- 
porary ideal of social pattern. Thus in a modern community, at some 
given moment, the situation with regard to a particular social ‘ gestalt ’, 
say in motor driving, can be expressed in the curve B (ideally asymptotic 
for this discussion), the maximum being at that level of conditioning, 
N, called the norm of behaviour. Those individuals who depart widely 
from the norm are regarded as deviants, even though there may be some 
among them who conform more rigidly than the majority to the ideal of 
the pattern. Such individuals, who stick most rigidly to the rules of the 
road, may be regarded by the group as obsessional. On the other side 
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of the norm we find those labelled “ road hogs ” and “ dangerous drivers ” 

Among the Eskimo there is a very high, fatal, accident rate for men 
due to natural hazards which lead to starvation, freezing and drowning. 
Deviation from the norm of behaviour will increase that rate, for the 
norm has been set up through a tradition of practice in avoiding these 
natural dangers. The norm of behaviour guarantees a better chance of 
life, not only for the individual but for the community ; therefore con- 
formation is essential. The member of a community who does not 
conform, the deviant, is ejected as a danger to the community, con- 
stituting elimination of the accident prone. The slightest change from 
the traditional norm in such circumstances sets up a deep fear complex, 
offset by such devices as the wearing of amulets. 

In our society, where deviation from the social norm will not 
necessarily lead to death, or serious injury, or harm to the community, 
we still indulge in similar ideas. We hesitate to walk under a ladder 
because it is unlucky, though we try to rationalize in terms of the immedi- 
ate concrete, say about a paint pot at the top. To go under the ladder 
is a deviation from a traditional norm of behaviour which bars such 
action as dangerous. The origin of the tradition is lost, but the behaviour 
remains, unrelated to a conception of evil spirits or some malign influence, 
but merely a demand of society to conform. The breakdown of such 
traditions in modern societies is not the result of a decay of superstitious 
fear, but an aspect of the gradual widening of opportunity for expression 
of individual idiosyncracy. 

The diagram shown by Fig. 2 may be taken to illustrate, crudely, 
the relationship between norms of behaviour and of attitude. The attitude 
of the group may be overtly expressed in terms more closely approxi- 
mating the idealisation of the social values of the group, say of the form 
of curve D, with a norm of attitude N,. Thus in any group at any one 
moment the expression of attitude about driving may (a) nearly conform 
to the Rule of the Road in the light of social evaluation of life, the rights 


of others, etc., and (4) deviate from the ideal in the expression of belief 


that in certain circumstances the Rule need not be rigidly followed. 
“One doesn’t really need to stop at every Halt Sign when one knows there 
isn’t any traffic on the main road at that time ”’, or, as a rationalization, 
“If we stopped at every Halt Sign and drove always at 30 or below, 
we’d never get anywhere”. The actual behaviour distribution (c) lies 
even further from the valuational ideal. 
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The social threshold of accident possibility at any given moment, may 
bear a relationship to the curve of behaviour C, as shown in Fig. 2. That 
is to say that beyond this threshold those individuals within area P are 
deviants from the norm N, so much so that they are more frequently 
exposed to possible accident, especially if the other half of the social 
interaction involved is a similar deviant, whereas an individual within 
the area Q, being more strongly conditioned, will conform more closely 
to the Rules of the Road and will much less often be exposed to situations 
of danger. 

But the situation is not static, since the social situation, vis-a-vis 
the individual, is in a constant state of flux, and from moment to moment, 
therefore, the conditioning of individuals within their respective regions 
is altering. Thus individual X, in region Q, may be translated into 
region P, for example, through being distracted by conversation in his 
car (his companion deviates by distracting the driver) ; and an individual 
Y in region P, who, for instance, has been driving tempestuously owing 
to a breakfast quarrel with his wife, may calm down and conform to the 
norm of behaviour, thus moving into Q. These are immediate and 
internal social factors. 
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TERMINOLOGY 


At this point it appears useful and logical to classify our termino- 
logy for purposes of developing the discussion. We can recognise in 
the discussion so far that there is a distinction between the individuals 
who have intrinsic accident proneness detectable by battery testing, and 
those who are not thus detectable but in certain environments have a 
tendency to accident. There are also those who show a history of 
accident. It is proposed that these be designated accident prone, accident 
potential and accident liable. 


(1) Accident prone individuals show a reasonably poor degree of 
sensori-motor co-ordination of such a nature that they are generally 
unable to make requisite and adequate responses in moments of danger. 


(2) Accident potential individuals have total personality structures 
such that they develop a tendency, under stress, to be displaced beyond 
the social threshold for specific social configurations, into fields of group 
conditioning where they become accident prone. These individuals 
may not show measurable accident proneness in non-precipitating social 
situations but are potentially accident prone in precipitating situations. 


This definition implies that the group conditioning is closely linked 
with personality structures. A psychiatric study of a large number of 
fracture patients was made by Flanders Dunbar, whose finding is sum- 
marised by Alexander (1). The accident potential individual is “‘ decisive 
or even impulsive. He is apt to act on the spur of the moment. He 
likes excitement and adventure; he does not like to plan and prepare 
for the future. A large number of persons with the accident habit have 
had a strict upbringing and have derived from this an unusual amount 
of resentment against petsons in authority. Briefly, they are men of 
action and not of planning, persons who do not interpolate much delibera- 
tion and hesitation between impulses and their actual execution. This 
impetuousness may have varied reasons, but apparently rebellion against 
restriction by authority and all forms of external coercion is its most 
common origin. Planning and deliberation are potent factors which make 
one refrain from immediate rash action. The accident-prone person is 
essentially a rebel. He cannot tolerate even self-discipline. He rebels 
not only against external authorities but against the rule of his own 
reason and self controi.” 
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The last sentence quoted sums up that upset of personality structure 
which tends to make a man accident potential. The Rules of the Road 
and of Flying, for example, are authority-determined mores, and the rule 
of reason and self control is rule by the dictates of society developed by 
group conditioning. By rebellion he rejects these rules and therefore 
becomes less group conditioned. 


(3) Accident liable individuals show a history of recurrence of 
accidents, whether as a result of proneness or potential proneness, or both. 


Among the fourteen accident-liable London bus drivers quoted by 
Chambers (2), five were accident prone as tested for, so we must presume 
that the other nine were accident potential. Of fourteen drivers found 
worst at the battery test, that is accident prone, only these five became, 
in performance, accident liable. That is, nine out of fourteen accident 
prone were not accident liable. Since the period of exposure for these 
last nine was five years, in London, we may presume that their social 
exposure was equivalent to that of the others. Therefore, it is a possibility 
that they were not accident potential, that their personality structure 
was such as to help them avoid situations where their proneness would 
lead to accidents. These figures suggest that the majority of accident 
liable drivers were potential, and that the majority of accident prone 
were not potential, and therefore not liable. 


THE DYNAMIC CHARACTER OF ACCIDENT POTENTIALITY 


An internal social factor has been mentioned. External, non-individual 
groups of factors, (4) social and (¢) natural, may also show variability. 
(4) The total socio-economic situation of the group may change: either new 
values may come into being, or the attitudinal pattern alter, and thence 
the norm of behaviour. War, for example, may introduce a new evalua- 
tion of the rights of the individual, or of life. The economic situation 
may become such that the number of vehicles on the road alters, and 
with that the behaviour pattern. 


(¢) The non-social condition may change, for example, the weather, 
or mechanical devices ; and the reaction to such changes will be (i) an 
intrinsic individual response on a physical plane, as when very hot or 
cold weather reduces the efficiency of the individual faculties ; (ii) the 
inapplicability of the existing state of conditioning to a new and unpre- 
dictable situation, bringing in an element of doubt, of the nature of 
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‘ anticipatory tension” as Davis calls it; for example, when a new form of 

gear change is introduced. 

These factors, and more especially the constant change of internal 
social forces acting upon the individual, give the total social system its 
essentially dynamic character. It is this character which may explain 
the mechanism of regression towards the average. A specific group ot 
accident potential operators may be found within the field P at any one 
moment, that is they have then a given proneness to accident, but during 
a succeeding period of time they may drift into field Q, and the prone- 
ness decrease. But over the total of periods that group of accident 
potential operators retains its status of potentiality relative to the non- 
potential. That is, the predictability of accident on the basis of performance 
history or accident liability (but not in terms of proneness), és small. 
Therefore, except in so far as it involves drivers who are also prone to 
accident, the removal of “ repeaters ” will not be any guarantee of reduc- 
tion of accidents since the majority of such drivers would, in the future, 
drift into region Q, and a new group would drift from region Q into P. 
Theoretically, however, if the process were repeated over a sufficiently 
long time, elimination of possible migrants into region P might be 
obtained ; in other words, elimination of accident potential individuals. 
Because of the length of this period, the method of elimination based on 
accident history would be unworkable. 
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KIERKEGAARD ON CAPITALISM 
By W. Srark 


In the most concise summary which we possess of Soren Kierkegaard’s 
system of ideas, in the hundred words or so contained in Brockhaus’ 
KONVERSATIONSLEXIKON, we are told that his thought was exclusively 
preoccupied with the religious destiny of the individual and had no 
relation to the social realities of history and culture. Such a statement 
is misleading. It is true, of course, that not many pages in Kierkegaard’s 
voluminous writings are given to a discussion of the problems of social 
life: indeed, Kierkegaard cannot even be called a moral philosopher 
in the accepted sense of the word. But that does not mean that he had 
no social philosophy. His world-view would have been fragmewtary 
without a definite opinion on man’s relation to his neighbours and the 
difficulties, dangers and duties inherent in that relationship. If we look 
close enough we are sure to find Kierkegaard’s social theory—if not in 
his words then behind and beneath them, as a set of convictions implied 
in all his esthetic and edifying works. It may not be easy to lay hands 
on it, but it is there, and it is definite. 

In fact, if anything is surprising about Kierkegaard’s social philosophy, 
it is the definite character of his disjointed statements, the sureness of 
touch, as it were, which he displays when he comes to handle a sociological 
problem. On April 6th, 1838, he wrote in his Journal: “ There are 
on the whole few men who arte able to bear the Protestant view of life, 
and these, if it is to be truly strengthening for the common man, must either 
constitute a smaller society (separatism, conventicle, &c.), or approach 
Catholicism, in both cases for the sake of developing the social element, 
the common bearing of life’s burden, which only the most greatly gifted 
individuals can get along without”.1 The modern sociologist will 
have no difficulty in discerning in this short apergu an able statement 
and an implied solution of the main problem of the sociology of religion. 
What Kierkegaard says is that a church may either be designed as an 





1 Walter Lowrie, KIERKEGAARD, 1938. p. 162. 
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inclusive society, a guide for all, and then it will ‘ nd to assume all the 
traits exhibited by Roman Catholicism; or conceived as an exclusive 
elite, a fighting force, and then it will be driven to develop the salient 
features of a sect, in order to define itself and draw strength from its 
sense of other-ness, of antagonism to the sinfulness of the world at large. 
Few sociologists have ever grasped this fundamental alternative, which 
affords the master-key to the interpretation of the whole institutional 
development of Christianity, with as much clarity and certainty as 
Kierkegaard displays in this isolated passage. 

Again, Kierkegaard was fully and painfully aware of the grand 
problem which confronts the modern sociology of knowledge. His 
essay, “Has a Man the Right to let himself be put to Death for the 
Truth ?”, deals with a question which became acute, in sociological 
discussion, only seventy or eighty years later, in connection with the 
life-work of Max Scheler and Karl Mannheim. The question is “ the 
relationship between man and man”, or between society and society, 
“with respect to the truth”. “ What difference ”, we must ask, “ may 
there be between man and man in their relation to truth?” Can anyone 
(individual or society) claim to be in exclusive possession of the absolute 
truth? “ Or is not a man, just because he is man, so relative with respect 
to other men that at the utmost it can be a question of their weakness 
or mediocrity ?”? Can we, for instance, claim that our modern order 
of values is intrinsically better, that is, more valid, than the scale of values 
current in the Middle Ages, or even among some so-called savages ? 
Kierkegaard clearly realised that we have no Archimedean point from 
which we can see what is better and worse sub specie a@ternitatis, in the 
absolute sense of the term. “Surely ”, he says, “no man is in this 
situation, least of all in relation to other men. Every man is himself a 
sinner. He is related, therefore, not as a pure man to sinners, but as a 
sinner to sinners ”,? and so can claim no decisive superiority. Every 
man, we should say to-day, is himself largely a product of his society : 
his preferences will be those of the social environment in which he has 
been reared: he is telated, therefore, to other societies not as an un- 
prejudiced judge, but as an uncomprehending stranger to absolute 
strangers, and thus should not presume to condemn. In a word, “ in 
the relation of man to man, there can be only a relative difference ” and 





1 THE PRESENT AGE, Engl. transl. 1940, p. 126 seq. 
2 Tbid., p. 127. 
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“no individual man . . . dare think that he is absolutely in possession 
of the truth ”,' just as no society can reasonably claim to be in any sense 
more valuable or more advanced than any other so long as it applies, as 
the criteria of value and progress, its own relative predilections and 
preoccupations. 

With such ideas Kierkegaard anticipated much of the thought of 
the later protagonists of the sociology of knowledge who mercilessly 
unmasked the fallacies of progress and insisted that every society must 
be measured by its own standards. But Kierkegaard not only anticipated 
their convictions, he also experienced their uneasiness and despair. Are 
we not driven when we follow these avenues of thought, to the realisation 
that our most sacred persuasions may be no more than prejudices, and 
our most cherished strivings simple obstinacy ? Kierkegaard did not 
flinch from this conclusion, but, he confesses, it made him sad. “ It 
is so sad to have to be separated . . . as from a remembrance which never 
shall return—to be separated from the thought that a man might hold 
a conviction so strongly that it would seem natural to him, and that he 
accordingly would dare to venture, to let himself be put to death for it, 
to venture, as conviction prompts, to point to this truth by a gesture com- 
mensurate to the strength of his conviction. And for me there is some- 
thing disconsolate in this result.”* For the purely secular sociologist 
who is unwilling to give himself to religion, this despair must be the 
end of the road, unless he veers round and inconsistently assumes that, 
after all, his own society has forced the iron door to the land of absolute 
truths. In Kierkegaard we perceive the opposite solution of this great 
quandary. He realised that the relativity of all human knowledge ts an 
inescapable fact as long as we remain within purely human terms, and 
that it can only be overcome by a desperate leap, by the acceptance, 
against the promptings of reason, of a divine revelation which will allow 
us some insight, however limited, into the realm of the eternal values 
and realities. The despair is stilled as soon as we raise our eyes to the 
Saviour Son of God because, “as the Absolute, He must burst the 
relativity in which men . . . have their being ” for the simple reason that 
“they are merely men ”.* 

These two examples, chosen at random, must suffice to prove that 
Kierkegaard’s thought was by no means hopelessly blind to the problems 


1 THE PRESENT AGE, pp. 131, 133. 
2 Ibid., p. 128. 
3 Ibid., p. 88. 
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and preoccupations of sociology, even if the word is taken in a strict 
and semi-technical meaning. Nor should it be forgotten that his first 
publication, the series of articles in the FLYVENDE Post of 1835 /36, was pure 
political pamphleteering. It cannot perhaps be claimed that what he 
wrote on that occasion was in any way remarkable or original. His 
insistence that what is good for one country need not be good for another, 
that social reform must lead to catastrophy if it follows purely abstract 
ideas and will pay no heed to the concrete realities, to the traditions and 
institutions which have grown up for centuries past and are firmly 
established in a society, that the vagaries of an uprooted mob cannot 
be a sure guide towards the common good, and so on and so forth—all 
this was only a retailing of Burke’s ideas which Kierkegaard had obviously 
made his own. Yet the close acquaintance shown here with the great 
Burke, the forefather of all non-materialistic sociologists, is in itself a 
noteworthy fact. It is impossible to pass through this school (the best 
of all at our disposal) without emerging as a man of clear ideas and firm 
convictions in all matters concerning society and the state. 

The social philosophy expressed in these four articles remained with 
Kierkegaard to the end of his life, even though he never reformulated 
and expanded it. It is present in all his works, a subterranean stream of 
ideas, as it were, which we can never see, but whose murmurings are 
audible all the time. Only once does it come to the surface again, in a 
chance production of his pen, the literary review of Fru Gyllemburg’s 
novel THE Two AGES. We must be glad that, on this occasion, Kierkegaard 
did what no decent reviewer should ever do: forget about the book he 
is supposed to discuss and launch out into a general discussion of the 
things that are on his own mind. Had he been more conscientious, it 
would be very much more difficult for us to reconstruct his theory of 
society : indeed, we should know very much less about his whole outlook 
if it is true, as Lowrie says in his classical study, that this is one of the 
works in which “all the trends of his thinking find their ultimate and 
most adequate expression ”’.! 

With the precision characteristic of all his sociological thought, 
Kierkegaard opens his discussion of THE PRESENT AGE with the momentous 
statement that “ our age is essentially one of understanding and reflection,” 
that is, a rationalistic age. The intellect is regarded as the highest endow- 
ment of man, reasoning as his finest activity. The mathematician and 





1 Lowrie, p. 293. 
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the physicist, the mass-producer of syllogisms, however empty, is the 
hero of the hour. Cleverness rather than goodness is the admiration of 
the day. “ If we had statistical tables of the consumption of intelliy ace 
from generation to generation as we have for spirits, we should be 
astounded at the enormous amount of scruple and deliberation consumed 
by even small, well-to-do families living quietly, and at the amount 
which the young, and even children, use. For just as the children’s 
crusade may be said to typify the Middle Ages, precocious children are 
typical of the present age.”! Eight hundred years ago people acted 
without much previous thinking: now they are thinking without much 
subsequent action. It is the curse of rationalism that it transforms every- 
thing into a problem and robs life itself of its immediacy. 

To say that an age is an age of rationalism, is tantamount to saying 
that it is without passion, and consequently without action. Kierkegaard 
confronts throughout the idea of a passionate age with the idea of a 
reflective period in which thought acts as a severe check on simple and 
straightforward behaviour. He makes his meaning clear with the help 
of a splendid simile: “If the jewel which every one desired to possess 
lay far out on a frozen lake where the ice was very thin, watched over by 
the danger of death, while closer in the ice was perfectly safe, then in 
a passionate age the crowds would applaud the courage of the man who 
ventured out, they would tremble for him and with him in the danger of 
his decisive action, they would grieve over him if he were drowned, 
they would make a god of him if he secured the prize. But in an age 
without passion, in a reflective age, it would be otherwise. People would 
think each other clever in agreeing that it was unreasonable and not 
even worth while to venture so far out. And in this way they would 
transform daring and enthusiasm into a feat of skill, so as to do something, 
for after all ‘ something must be done’. The crowds would go out to 
watch from a safe place, and with the eyes of connoisseurs appraise the 
accomplished skater who could skate almost to the very edge (i.e., as 
far as the ice was still safe and the danger had not yet begun) and then turn 
back. The most accomplished skater would manage to go out to the 
furthermost point and then do a still more dangerous-looking run so as 
to make the spectators hold their breath and say : ‘ Ye Gods ! he is mad, 
he is risking his life’. But look, and you will see that his skill was so 
astonishing that he managed to turn back just in time, while the ice was 





1 THE PRESENT AGE, Pp. 3. 
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perfectly safe and there was still no danger. As at the theatre, the crowd 
would applaud and acclaim him, surging homeward with the heroic artist 
in their midst, to honour him with a magnificent banquet. For intelligence 
has got the upper hand to such an extent that it transforms the real task 
into an unreal trick and reality into a play.” “Thus our own age is 
essentially one of understanding, and on the average, perhaps, more 
knowledgeable than any former generation, but it is without passion. 
Every one knows a great deal, we all know which way we ought to go 
and all the different ways we can go, but nobody is willing to move. 
If at last someone were to overcome the reflection within him and 
happened to act, then immediately thousands of reflections would form 
an outward obstacle. Only a proposal to reconsider a plan is greeted 
with enthusiasm, action is met by indolence. Some of the superior and 
self-satisfied find the enthusiasm of the man who tried to act ridiculous, 
others are envious because he made the beginning when, after all, they 
knew just as well as he did what should be done—but did not do it. Still 
others use the fact that someone has acted in order to produce numerous 
critical observations and give vent to a store of arguments, demonstrating 
how much more sensibly the thing could have been done ; others, again, 
busy themselves guessing the outcome and, if possible, influencing 
events a little so as to favour their own hypothesis. 1 This is the utmost 
they will do. They will certainly not overstep the safe borderlines of 
reflection and prudence. The present age is, as it were, a spectator at 
its own life-drama. It reminds Kierkegaard of an anecdote he had once 
heard. “It is said that two English noblemen were once riding along 
a road when they met a man whose horse had run away with him and 
who, being in danger of falling off, shouted for help. One of the English- 
men turned to the other and said, ‘a hundred guineas he falls off’. 
‘Taken ’, said the other. With that ‘they spurred their horses to a gallop 
and hurried on ahead to open the toll-gates and to prevent anything from 
getting in the way of the runaway horse. In the same way, though without 
that heroic and millionaire-like spleen, our own reflective and sensible 
age is like a curious, critical and Workly-wise person, who, at the most, 
has vitality enough to lay a wager.’ 

Needless to say, an age that is so much enslaved to the intellect 
and so chary of enthusiasm, the arch-opposite of prudence, will be a 





1 THE PRESENT AGE, pp. 8 seq., 60. 
® Ibid., pp. 60 seq. 
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bad fostering soil for Christianity. Kierkegaard refused to believe that 
a man could reason himself into holiness. Like Bergson after him, he 
was convinced that the intellect could indeed make us see things, but 
never act—action, the decisive step, will always be born of a vital effort, 
a kind of enthusiasm, while reasoning will inevitably remain enclosed 
in its own magic circle. “‘ Viewed from this standpoint”, he writes, 
“ philosophy will not serve as a transition to Christianity, for it must 
necessarily stop with this negative result, and the whole conception of the 
urge for redemption must necessarily reach man from an entirely different 
side, that is to say, be first felt and then comprehended . . . The philosopher 
can very well attain conceptions of man’s sin, but from this it does not 
follow that he recognises man’s need of redemption, least of all a redemp- 
tion which (in correspondence with the universal sinfulness of creation) 
must be wrought by God, but [at best the concept of] a relative redemption 
(i.e., the thought that man redeems himself) ”.* 

But, unfortunately, rationalism is not only incapable of inspiring the 
heroic leap into Christianity and redemption, it is positively pernicious 
and destructive even where purely mundane morality is concerned. 
The traditional safeguards of decency are hollowed out by it and under- 
mined until they collapse and disappear. Consider how rationalistic 
discussion has destroyed the moralising power of such a concept as 
immortality !_ Under the influence of rationalism “‘ people have completely 
altered the statement of the case, . . . they have made a question out of 
immortality, made out of a task a question, owt of a task for action, a 
question for thought. Would not that be the most depraved age”, 
Kierkegaard asks, “which completely transformed its ‘duties’ into 
problems for thought ? For what is duty? Duty is what one shal/ do. 
There must not be any question about duty, but there must be question 
only whether I do my duty. There must be no question about immortality, 
as to whether it is, but the question must be whether I live as my immor- 
tality requires of me. There must be no question about immortality, 
as to whether it is, but as to what my immortality requires of me, as to 
my immense responsibility in the fact that 1 am immortal.’”* In a 
reflective age such as ours few will ask what immortality requires of 
man and many whether it exists: and the more their intellect will make 
them doubt that it exists, the less will they consider what it requires of 





1 Lowrie, p. 163. 
2 Ibid, p. 377- 
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them, thus freeing themselves from the uncomfortable thought that they 
are eternally responsible for their every deed. The more rationalism 
advances, the further must morality recede. If our age is indeed one of 
understanding and reflection, it must unavoidably be at the same time 
“an age of dissolution ”.1 

Destructive tendencies, it is true, are always at work in society, 
in a period of passion as. much as ina period of reflection, but there is a 
significant difference: “A passionate tumultuous age will overthrow 
everything, pull everything down, but a revolutionary age, that is at the same 
time reflective and passionless, transforms that expression of strength 
into a feat of dialectics : it leaves everything standing but cunningly empties it 
of significance. Instead of culminating in a rebellion it reduces the inward reality 
of all relationships by means of a reflective tension which leaves everything standing 
but makes the whole of life ambiguous: so that everything continues to exist in 
fact whilst by a dialectical deceit, privatissime, it supplies a secret interpretation 
of the facts—that it does not exist” 

In order to understand Kierkegaard’s interpretation of modern 
society, it is essential to penetrate to the deeper content of this passage 
which is highly characteristic of his thought and style, but somewhat 
difficult to fathom for the uninitiated. Happily Kierkegaard himself 
has provided a good illustration which makes his meaning easy to compre- 
hend. The relation of a schoolmaster and his pupil should, in the nature 
of things, be one of superordination and subordination, of domination 
and submission: it ought to imply downward-looking sentiments at the 
one pole and upward-looking sentiments at the other. In an age that is 
not over-rationalistic, this situation will indeed produce all the feelings 
and ideas appropriate to its human implications. Not so to-day since 
rationalism has penetrated every nook and cranny of our social life. 
“A disobedient youth is no longer in fear of his schoolmaster—the 
relation is rather one of indifference in which schoolmaster and pupil 
discuss how a good school should be run. To go to school no longer 
means to be in fear of the master, or merely to learn, but rather implies 
being interested in the problem of education.”* What holds good of 
the master-and-pupil relationship applies also to other fundamental 
relations. “A ‘Poche no longer curses his son in anger, using all his 








1 THE POINT OF view, &c., Engl. transl., 1939, p. 132. 
2 THE PRESENT AGE, Pp. I5. 
® Ibid., p. 18. 
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KIERKEGAARD ON CAPITALISM 9 


parental authority, nor does a son defy his father, a conflict which might 
end in the inwardness of forgiveness ; on the contrary, their relationship 
is irreproachable, for it is really in process of ceasing to exist, since they 
are no longer related to one another within the relationship; in fact 
it has become a problem in which the two partners observe each other 
as in a game, instead of having any relation to each other, and they note 
down each other’s remarks instead of showing a firm devotion.”! But 
that, surely, merely means that the human bond between father and 
son has been emaciated by reflection, that it has been destroyed. “‘ What 
in fact should one call such a relationship : ?” Kierkegaard asks. And he 
answers: “ A tension is the best description, not, however, a tension 
which strains the forces to breaking-point, but rather a tension which 
exhausts life itself and the fire of that enthusiasm and inwardness which 
makes the fetters of dependance and the crown of dominion light, which 
makes the child’s obedience and the father’s authority joyful, the admiration 
of the subject and the exaltation of the great fearless, which gives 
recognised importance to the master and thus to the disciple occasion 
to learn, which unites woman’s weakness and man’s strength in the 
equal strength of devotion. As it is the relationships still exist but they 
lack the tension which makes it possible for them to draw together in 
inwardness and unite in harmony ”.? From a purely formal point of 
view, “the relationship continues; something is expressed with an 
abstract continuity which prevents any real break, but although it must 
nevertheless be described as an expression of the relationship, the relation- 
ship is not only ambiguously expressed, it is almost meaningless ”’.* 

Thus society is slowly but surely dissolved in the acid of rational 
reflection. “The established order of things continues to exist but it 
is its ambiguity which satisfies our reflective and passionless age. No 
one, for example, wishes to do away with the power of the king, but if 
little by little it could be transformed into something purely fictitious 
every one would be quite prepared to cheer him. No one, for example, 
wishes to bring about the downfall of the eminent, but if distinction 
could be shown to be purely fictitious then every one would be prepared 
to admire it. In the same way people are quite prepared to leave the 
Christian terminology untouched, but are surreptitiously aware that it 





1 THE PRESENT AGE, pp. 17 Seq. 
2? Ibid., p. 19. 
* Ibid., p. 20. 
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involves no decisive thought. And so they remain unrepentant, for after 
all they have destroyed nothing. They no more desire a powerful king 
than an heroic liberator or religious authority. In all innocence they 
want the established order to continue, but they have the more or less 
certain reflective knowledge that it no longer exists”. The most 
frightening aspect of this process of destruction is that it proceeds i in the 
dark, by stealth as it were, undiscovered and unobserved. How different 
is the situation in a passionate age when the struggle unfolds dramatically 
in the open! “ The demoralisation brought about by autoctacy and 
the decay of revolutionary periods have often been described ”, Kierke- 
gaard remarks, but “the decay of an age without passion is something 
just as harmful though, on account of its ambiguity, it is less obvious ”.? 
Rationalism is like a cancerous growth in the body: once it has taken 
hold it will eat on until it has destroyed everything. Thus we sink without 
even noticing what is happening. “Reflection constantly takes only a 
tiny little bit at a time, and about this little bit one can constantly say, 
‘Why, in small matters one may well yield ’—until in the end reflection 
will have taken every thing without anybody noticing it, because it came 
about little by little, ‘and in small matters one may surely yield ’.’” 
There can be few serious-minded people to-day who, in the face of the 
continuous atrophy of our moral standards, would be inclined to suggest 
that Kierkegaard has misjudged the situation and misinterpreted its 
inward tendencies. 

Still, even a society dominated by rationalism is a sort of society : 
human relations may be few and empty, but they continue to exist : 
there must, consequently, be some kind of social bond which keeps the 
herd together. Kierkegaard, as we have seen, calls a human relation 
which has lost its original simplicity and has become emptied under the 
impact of rationalisation, a tension. “ This reflective tension”, he 
points out, taking his social analysis a step further, “ultimately con- 
stitutes itself into a principle, and just as in a passionate age enthusiasm 
is the unifying principle, so in an age which is very reflective and passionless 
envy is the negative unifying principle.”* In other words, society continues 
mainly as an economic entity, for the sake of the material advantages 
which | it has to offer t to its members : but these members w ill—not 





1 THE PRESENT AGE, pp. 20 Seq. 
® Ibid., p. 43. 

* THE POINT OF VIEW, p. 136. 
* THE PRESENT AGE, Pp. 21. 
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unnaturally—be supremely watchful that they should each reap as high a 
share of these advantages as they possibly can. Thus there will arise a 
state of mutual ill-will, or envy as Kierkegaard terms it, a struggle of all 
against all, such as we see it unfolding in the thousand-and-one processes 
of competition which have characterised classical capitalism. Here 
again, Kierkegaard clearly anticipates a concept which has been worked 
out by sociologists later on, and which has cost them much trouble to 
develop: the concept of ressentiment or contravention—that well-known 
but difficult-to-characterise state of society in which it is filled by tendencies 
towards antagonism and enmity, poisonous tendencies which are all 
only too real but which remain latent and to a large extent disguised. 
We see now more clearly why Kierkegaard calls a relationship that 
has lost its immediacy and become transformed by reflection, a sension : 
the term is not ill-chosen to describe an attitude laden with half-suppressed 
enmity. Such states of tension—or of contravention, to use the technical 
term—can, of course, develop in any society, a fact which Kierkegaard 
fully understood. ‘‘ Even in the most enthusiastic ages ”, he acknow- 
ledges, “‘ people have always liked to joke enviously about their 
superiors.” Their ill-will may at times even have found open expression, 
as in the ostracism of a man like Aristides, an act inspired by the “ un- 
happy love of envy”. But such free outbreaks of animosity are not 
really destructive to the social order: on the contrary, they are healthy 
because they clear the air. (In following these ideas, Kierkegaard is 
all the time moving along the paths later travelled by technical sociology.) 
If, in a stable society, the lower orders amuse themselves by joking 
about the foibles of their betters, “ that is perfectly in order and is entirely 
justifiable so long as after having laughed at the great they can once more 
look upon them with admiration; otherwise, however, the game is 
not worth the candle”. The trouble of the modern age—an age, we 
must remember, without passion and without action—is that to-day 
ressentiment does not find such an open and comparatively harmless and 
healthy outlet, and that it acts as a creeping poison in the body social 
because “it is not ventilated by action or incident of any kind ”. 
Now, what will happen if a general feeling of ressentiment is not 
relieved by a violent demonstration of ill-will towards the eminent, 





1 THE PRESENT AGE, p. 24. 
2 Tbid., p. 26. 
3 Tbid., p. 24. 
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and thereby dissipated and exhausted in action? It will make itself 
felt as a quiet but persistent tendency to undermine everything that can 
be called distinction: the “unhappy love of envy ” expressed in such 
an action as the banishment of Aristides will no longer be followed by the 
“ happy love of admiration ”: such changes of attitude are too dramatic 
for a reflective period: we shall get instead a grinding attrition which 
will grind slowly but surely and exceeding fine. “‘ The ressentiment which 
is establishing itself is the process of levelling, and while a passionate age 
storms ahead setting up new things and tearing down old, raising and 
demolishing as it goes, a reflective and passionless age does exactly the 
contrary : it hinders and stifles all action; it levels. ... At its most violent 
a tebellion is like a volcanic eruption and drowns every other sound. 
At its maximum the levelling process is a deathly silence in which one can 
hear one’s heart beat, a silence which nothing can pierce, in which every- 
thing is engulfed, powerless to resist. One man can be at the head of a 
rebellion, but no one can be at the head of the levelling process alone, 
for in that case he would be the leader and would thus escape being 
levelled. Each individual within his own little circle can co-operate in 
the levelling, but it is an abstract power and the levelling process is the 
victory of abstraction over the individual.”! Thus out of envy and 
contravention arises a powerful drive to abolish the old distinction of 
the classes, and indeed every difference between man and man, and we 
discover and understand one more of the outstanding features of the 
modern age, its demand for social democracy. ‘‘ The dialectic of the 
present age tends towards equality, and its most logical—though mistaken 
—fulfilment is levelling, as the negative unity of the negative reciprocity 
of all individuals.”* 

For Kierkegaard democracy—the idea that truth can be discovered 
simply by counting heads—is an abominable stupidity. “‘ Now every- 
one can have an opinion”, he says with bitterness. “ But they have to 
band together numerically in order to have one. Twenty-five signatures 
make the most frightful stupidity into an opinion, and the considered 
opinion of a first-class mind is only a paradox.”* Yet he realised to 
the full that nobody and nothing can stop the march of democracy, 
not even a counter-movement of thousands and thousands. ‘“ No single 








1 THE PRESENT AGP, p. 27. 
® Ibid., p. 28. 
® Ibid., p. 62. 
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individual ”, he says, “will be able to arrest the abstract process of 
levelling, for it is negatively something higher, and the age of chivalry 
is gone. No society or association can arrest that abstract power, simply 
because an association is itself in the service of the levelling process. 
Not even the individuality of the different nationalities can arrest it, for 
on a higher plane the abstract process of levelling is a negative repre- 
sentation of humanity pure and unalloyed. The abstract levelling process, 
that self-combustion of the human race . . . is bound to continue, like a 
trade wind, and consume everything.”! Since these words were written 
in 1846, much has happened that has brought them nearer fulfilment : 
we cannot but admire the prophetic genius of the man who wrote them 
at a time and in a country where the old order was still standing and the 
real revolution in social affairs as yet a long way off. 

But Kierkegaard not only realised the future triumph of democracy : 
he foresaw quite clearly what the shape and the life and the expression 
of the coming mass society would be, and development has not belied 
his expectations. THE PRESENT AGE anticipates that the power-holders 
of the twentieth century would be called the public and the press. “In 
order that everything should be reduced to the same level ”, he writes, 
“it is first of all necessary to procure a phantom, its spirit, a monstrous 
abstraction, an all-embracing something which is: nothing, a mirage— 
and that phantom is the public. It is only in an age which is without 
passion, yet reflective, that such a phantom can develop itself with the 
help of the press which itself becomes an abstraction. In times of passion 
and tumult and enthusiasm, even when a people desires to realise a 
fruitless idea and lay waste and destroy everything: even then there 
is no such thing as a public. There are parties and they are concrete. 
The press, in times such as those, takes on a character according to the 
division of parties. But just as sedentary professional people are the 
first to take up any phantastic illusion which comes their way, so a 
passionless, sedentary, reflective age, in which only the press exhibits a 
vague sort of life, fosters this phantom. The public is, in fact, the real 
levelling-master rather than the actual leveller, for whenever levelling 
is only approximately accomplished it is done by something, but the 
public is a monstrous nothing. The public is a concept which could 
not have occurred in antiquity because the people en masse in corpore 
took part in any situation which arose and were responsible for the 





} THE PRESENT AGE, Pp. 32. 
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action of the individual, and, moreover, the individual was personally 
present and had to submit at once to applause or disapproval for his 
decision. Only when the sense of association in society is no longer 
strong enough to give life to concrete realities is the press able to create 
that abstraction ‘the public’, consisting of unreal individuals who 
never are and never can be united in an actual situation or organisation— 
and yet are held together as a whole.”? 

Like democracy, this public appeared to Kierkegaard as a monstro- 
sity—as “a kind of gigantic something, an abstract and deserted void 
which is everything and nothing”.? “The public is a host, more 
numerous than all the peoples together, but it is a body which can never 
be reviewed, it cannot even be represented, because it is an abstraction. 
Nevertheless, when the age is reflective and passionless and destroys 
everything concrete, the public becomes everything and is supposed 
to include everything.” “‘ The real moment in time and the real situation 
being simultaneous with real people, each of [them] is something. 

But the existence of a public produces neither a situation nor simultaneity. 
The individual reader of the press is not the public, and even though little 
by little a number of individuals or even all of them should read it, the 
simultaneity is lacking. Years might be spent gathering the public 
together, and still it would not be there. This abstraction, which the 
individuals so illogically form, quite rightly repulses the individual 
instead of coming to his help. The man who has no opinion of an event 
at the actual moment accepts the opinion of the majority, or if he is 
quartelsome, of the minority. But it must be remembered that both 
majority and minority are real people, and that is why the individual is 
assisted by adhering to them. A public, on the contrary, is an abstraction. 
To adopt the opinion of this or that man means that one knows that they 
will be subjected to the same dangers as oneself, that they will go astray 
with one if the opinion goes astray. But to adopt the same opinion as 
the public is a deceptive consolation because the public is only there 
in abstracto.’’* To say, as Kierkegaard does in these passages, that the 
public is everybody and nobody at the same time, is surely more than 
an idle play with words and conveys a very definite idea of its essence ; 





1 THE PRESENT AGE, pp. 37 Seq. 
2 Ibid., p. 41. 
3 Tbid., pp. 38 seq. 
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in fact, he could not have better defined it than by saying that it is an 
abstract whole which is formed when all participants become a third 
party, a party of onlookers... When von Wiese and Becker, in their 
SYSTEMATIC SOCIOLOGY, speak of the public as an “ abstract crowd ”* 
and call it “a mentally formless, history-less maze—metaphorically 
speaking, a nebula ”’, they think in the same terms and move in the same 
direction as Kierkegaard long before them. 

It is an opinion widely held, and shared even by quite a few socio- 
logists, that a mass society may be as well-ordered as a face-to-face society, 
and that the public makes, in principle, as good a carrier of the common 
life as the more intimate groupings of the past, such as the clan and the 
village-community. Kierkegaard ably exposes the delusionary character 
of this contention. He shows convincingly that the sway of the public 
is detrimental to the growth of the social virtues, simply because in 
such an “abstract crowd” nobody is responsible for anything—even 
if all together are responsible for everything. “ A generation, a people, 
an assembly of the people, a meeting or a man, are responsible for what 
they are and can be made ashamed if they are inconstant and unfaithful ; 
but a public remains a public. A people, an assembly or a man can 
change to such an extent that one may say: they are no longer the same ; 
a public on the other hand can become the very opposite and still be 
the same—a public.”* “Observe ”’, Kierkegaard points out in another 
context, “that there was not one single soldier that dared lay hands 
upon Gaius Marius—this was an instance of truth. But given merely 
three or four women with the consciousness or the impression that they 
were a crowd, and with hope of a sort in the possibility that no one 
could say definitely who was doing it or who began it—then they had 
courage for it. What a falsehood! The falsehood . . . is the notion 
that the crowd does what in fact only the individual in the crowd does, 
though it be every individual.”* In consequence, “a crowd—not this 
crowd or that, the crowd now living or the crowd long deceased, a 
crowd of humble people or of superior people, of rich or of poor, &c. 





1 THE PRESENT AGE, pp. 43 Seq. 
2 Loe. cit., Pp. 477: 

3 THE PRESENT AGE, Pp. 40. 
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—a crowd in its very concept! is the untruth, by reason of the fact that 
it renders the individual completely impenitent and irresponsible, or 
at least weakens his sense of responsibility by reducing it to a fraction.’* 
Every mob riot and every lynching bee is a proof of Kierkegaard’s 
contention. “ What I have ascertained ”, he says with justice, “is that 
every man is kindly when he is alone or when one takes the liberty of 
talking to him alone. As soon as men become a ‘ crowd’ they become 
odious—oh, never, never anywhere has the worst tyrant behaved so 
odiously as does the crowd, or, what is still more odious, the odiously 
blameless crowd ”.3 

Thus a heavy blow is dealt to decency when an anonymous public 
comes into existence and becomes all-powerful. But the demoralisation 
is still further increased—and vastly increased—by the influence of the 
press. A journalist can hide, and always does hide, behind a wall of 
anonymity: he is the irresponsible individual par excellence: and yet 
he can pretend, and always does pretend, that he speaks for all, that he 
merely acts as the mouthpiece of public opinion. The press is at the 
same time a result and a cause of the demoralisation of society. Kierke- 
gaard calls it a dog which the public keeps in order to amuse itself. “If 
there is some one superior to the rest, perhaps even a great man, the 
dog is set on him and the fun begins. The dog goes for him, snapping 
and tearing at his coat-tails, allowing itself every possible ill-mannered 
familiarity—until the public tires, and says it may stop.” Yet “the 
public is unrepentant, for it is not they who own the dog—they only 
subscribe. They neither set the dog on any one, nor whistle it off 
directly. If asked they would answer: the dog is not mine, it has no 
master’. Kierkegaard was soon to experience the truth of these words 
which were written in the very days when the attack on him in the CorsAIR 
began. In deep dejection he calls the press the cause of “the misery 








1 Kierkegaard appended a footnote to this statement which he would, no doubt, have wished 
to see reproduced wherever this passage is quoted. It is necessary in order to forestall a misunderstanding 
which is apt to arise because the wo1d “ the crowd ” is ambiguous and may by some be taken to mean 
“the lower classes’, “‘ the proletariat”. That is not Kierkegaard’s meaning. He bids the reader 
to “remember that here the word ‘ crowd’ is understood in a purely formal sense, not in the sense 
one commonly attaches to ‘ the crowd’ when it is meant as an invidious qualification, the distinction 
which human selfishness irreligiously erects between ‘ the crowd’ and superior persons, &c.... . 
* Crowd ’ stands for number, the numerical, a number of noblemen, millionaires, high dignitaries, &c.— 
as soon as the numerical is involved, it is ‘ crowd’, ‘ the crowd ’.” 

® THE POINT OF VIEW, pp. 114 Seq. 

3 THE PRESENT AGE, Pp. ‘15. 

* Ibid., pp. 45 seq. 
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of our age ””*—a moral misery greater than the greatest material misery 
of bygone ages. “ The fact that an anonymous author by the help of 
the press can day by day find occasion to say (even about intellectual, 
moral, and religious matters) whatever he pleases to say, and what perhaps 
he would be very far from having the courage to say as an individual ; 
that every time he opens his mouth (or shall we say his abysmal gullet ?) 
he at once is addressing thousands of thousands; that he can get ten 
thousand times ten thousand to repeat after him what he has said—and 
with all this nobody has any responsibility . . . nobody, nobody ! ””? 
Can a society such as this where responsibility, the root of all virtues, 
is cut—can such an anonymous collection of individuals be called good, 
in any sense of the word, by any stretch of the imagination ? 

But the levelling process destroys not only public decency, it also 
undermines personality—even personal intelligence. It makes soulless 
automata of all. “In our own day ”, Kierkegaard writes, “ anonymity 
has acquired a far more pregnant significance than is perhaps realised : 
it has an almost epigrammatic significance. People not only write 
anonymously, they sign their anonymous works: they even talk anony- 
mously . . . Nowadays one can talk with any one, and it must be admitted 
that people’s opinions are exceedingly sensible, yet the conversation 
leaves one with the impression of having talked to an anonymity. The 
same person will say the most contradictory things and, with the utmost 
calm, make a remark, which coming from him is a bitter satire on his 
own life. The remark itself may be sensible enough, and of the kind 
that sounds well at a meeting, and may serve in a discussion preliminary 
to coming to a decision, in much the same way that paper is made out 
of rags. But all these opinions put together do not make one human, 
personal opinion such as you may hear from quite a simple man who 
talks about very little but really does talk. People’s remarks are so 
objective, so all-inclusive, that it is a matter of complete indifference 
who expresses them, and where human speech is concerned that is the same 
as acting ‘on principle’. And so our talk becomes like the public, a pure 
abstraction. There is no longer anyone who knows how to talk, and in- 
stead objective thought produces an atmosphere, an abstract sound which 
makes human speech superfluous, just as machinery makes man superflu- 
ous.”* There is, in a very real sense, a progressive annihilation of man. 





1 THE POINT OF VIEW, p. 118. 
* THE PRESENT AGE, pp. 58 seq. 
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There are, of course, as Kierkegaard well knew, some who believe 
that nothing need be feared on the part of the press because “ the truth 
will always win in the end”. But will it? Is it really in its nature more 
attractive than falsehood? Kierkegaard had not lived, as we have, 
through a period of propaganda in which lying was raised to the level 
of a fine art, and yet he saw that any easy optimism in this respect is 
futile. “O thou who speakest thus ”, he says to the optimist, “ dost 
thou venture to maintain that men regarded as a crowd are just as quick 
to seize upon truth which is not always palatable as upon falsehood 
which always is prepared delicately to give delight >—not to mention the 
fact that acceptance of the truth is made the more difficult by the necessity 
of admitting that one has been deceived! Or doest thou venture even 
to maintain that ‘truth’ can just as quickly be understood as falsehood, 
which requires no preliminary knowledge, no schooling, no discipline, 
no abstinence, no self-denial, no honest concern about oneself, no patient 
labour?! It is vain to believe that in this world, among unregenerate 
men, the scales are ever even between good and bad, and doubly vain 
to expect goodness where there is no responsibility, as in the public 
and in the press. 

If we now survey Kierkegaard’s social theory as it is set out in the 
foregoing pages, we see that it rested on a double hate : hate of rationalism, 
and hate of “ the crowd”. Both these hates had very deep roots in his 
personal experience. He thought of himself when he said that precocious 
children—children who are intellectual before their time—were as 
characteristic of the modern age as the children’s crusade was typical 
of the Middle Ages?: he had been a precocious child himself, and an 
over-early assumption of the burden of thought had spoilt his life. 
“I have possessed no immediacy ”, he complains, “ have therefore, in 
the ordinary human sense, never lived. I began straight away with 
reflection, not as though I had acquired in later years a little reflection, 
but I am sheer reflection from first to last. In the two ages of immediacy 
(childhood and youth) I was able, with the dexterity spirit always possesses, 
to help myself, was compelled to help myself, with some counterfeit of 
youthfulness ; but without being yet clear in my own mind what the 
gift was that was granted me, I lived through the pain of not being like 
others.”* The hate of the mass went, if possible, still deeper with him. 

1 THE POINT OF VIEW, Pp. 119. 


* THE PRESENT AGE, Pp. 3. 
3 Lowrie, p. 49. 
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“It was related to me when I was only a small child, and with the utmost 
emphasis ”, he tells us in one of his most beautiful passages, “ that shey 
spat upon Christ, who yet was the truth, that the crowd (‘ they that passed 
by ’) spat upon Him and said, ‘ Hold thy peace’. This I have treasured 
deep in my heart (for though there have been moments, yea, hours, when 
that has been for me as if forgotten, yet have I constantly returned to 
this my first thought), and so, the better to treasure this under the most 
opposite outward appearance, I have hidden it in the deepest recesses of my 
soul ; for I was fearful lest it might early escape me, lest it might trick me 
and become like a blank cartridge. This thought . . . is my life, . . . and 
though I were to forget everything, yet would I not forget that ‘they told 
this to me when I was a child, and the impression it made upon the child.” 

Passages like these allow us to divine how earnestly Kierkegaard 
thought, and how deeply he felt, about the problems of society, and 
how much his social philosophy meant to him, connected as it was with 
the nethermost layers of his personal existence. Yet if it was personal, 
it was not for that reason the less levelheaded and realistic. Indeed 
(as has already been indicated) if anything is surprising about his sociology, 
it is the fact that it so clearly grasped the salient features of the capitalist 
order of society which was then slowly establishing itself in the western 
world. It is true to say that rationalism and levelling are the most 
characteristic traits of “ the present age ”, the capitalist epoch—rationalism 
whose triumph can be seen in the progress of science, more particularly 
physics, the science of sciences of the modern world ; and levelling which 
is still at work, and which has not only brought forth the liberal democracy 
of Britain and the United. States, but also tends to create a mass man and 
a mass mind in keeping with the mass products of the rationalised 
industries. There is more than a superficial resemblance between Kierke- 
gaard and Marx, the greatest analyser of the capitalist world. “‘ Capital ” 
proves on every page that capitalism is above all a rational and eternally 
rationalising system of economy; and it describes the processes by 
which the manifold status-groups of the past are inexorably being reduced 
to the common status of proletarianism. Sometimes the two thinkers 
come so close to each other that they seem to occupy the same point of 
view.2 When Kierkegaard says that “finally, money will be the one 


1 Lowrie, p. 42. 

2 Cf. what Berdyaev says about this fact in his book THE RUSSIAN IDEA, p. 94 ¢/ s¢q., where the 
Marxian doctrine of the fetishism of goods is rightly interpreted as “‘ an existential sociology ”. Cf. 
also SOLITUDE AND society by the same writer. 
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thing people will desire” and that, mofeover, money is only “an 
abstraction ”,! he expresses ideas and uses language which could just 
as well have come from Marx. For Marx, money is in the first place 
the great rationaliser of life, and the agency which blots out all qualitative 
differences and reduces everything to a mathematical equality, and it is 
for this double reason that he regards it as the symbol of modern life, 
thus revealing a very real kinship to his Danish contemporary. 

This spiritual kinship between Kierkegaard and Marx may seem 
surprising if we think of Marx as a rabid revolutionary and of Kierkegaard 
as a religious genius. But our surprise is bound to evaporate as soon 
as we remember that both men faced the same enemy—the French 
Revolution and its offspring, the capitalist order, in which the love of 
the common man was as little at home as the love of God. Kierkegaard 
may have hated the modern age for a very different reason than Karl 
Marx, but he hated the same age, the age of which “ enrichissez-vous, 
messieurs,”’ was the joyfully repeated slogan, a slogan equally repulsive 
to the communist and the Christian. But Kierkegaard and Marx shared 
even more than this. They were also linked by a common dependence 
on, and a common antagonism to, their master Hegel. Both began as 
Hegelians and both broke away from the Hegelian philosophy without 
ever ridding themselves completely of its influence. Thus nothing is 
more natural than that they should have travelled together a good way 
on the same road. 

The common starting point and the ultimate divergence of Kierke- 
gaard and Marx are best seen in a comparison of their theories of develop- 
ment. As true Hegelians, both used the dialectical triad of thesis, 
antithesis, and synthesis, but whereas Marx thinks of the future in economic 
terms, Kierkegaard is engros:,d in religious categories. When Kierke- 
gaard says “that everything creative is latently polemical, since it has 
to make room for the new which it is bringing into the world ”’,* he is 
as yet fully in step with the great communist. Perhaps Marx would 
even have approved of the following sentences which outline as it were 
the scheme of Kierkegaard’s idea of the historical process : “‘ The present 
age is essentially one of understanding lacking in passion . . . By com- 
parison with a passionate age, an age without passion gains in scope what 
it loses in intensity. But this scope may once again become the condition 








1 THE PRESENT AGE, pp. 12 Seq. 
® Ibid., p. 56. 
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of a still higher form, if a corresponding intensity assumes control of 
the extended field of activity which is put at its disposal.”! What Kierke- 
gaard is saying in this somewhat dry and abstract passage which is fully 
understandable only to him who knows the Hegelian jargon, is this : 

that if an age of enthusiasm is followed by a rationalistic and calculating 
age, this must not be regarded as pure retrogression ; the rationalistic 
and calculating generation will have the virtues of its vices ; it will gain 
knowledge and clarity and thus raise humanity to a higher level, not- 
withstanding the fact that it lacks what is most important of all, namely 
immediacy ; if then, in the end, a new enthusiasm sweeps over the race, 
a new state will be reached which will be finer than the original state, 
than the starting point, precisely because the intervening era of rationalism 
will have left its mark. As Kierkegaard himself expresses it: “ It must 
always be remembered that reflection is not in itself something harmful, 
that, on the contrary, it is necessary to work through it in order that 
one’s actions should be more intensive. The stages of all actions which 
are performed with enthusiasm are as follows : first of all comes immediate 
enthusiasm, then follows the stage of cleverness which, because immediate 
enthusiasm does not calculate, assumes with a calculating cleverness 
the appearance of being the higher ; ; and finally comes the highest and 
most intensive enthusiasm which follows the stage of cleverness and is 
therefore able to see the shrewdest plan of action, but will disdain it 
and thereby receive the intensity of an eternal enthusiasm.’”* We are 
here patently still on common ground with the Marxians, whose triad 
of historical development bears a strong family likeness to Kietkegaard’s 

scheme in that it teaches that the period of class war and general dis- 
harmony which lies between the original communism of the clans and 
the coming communism of world society was a necessary and useful 
interlude, because without it the latent productive powers of the human 
race could never have been developed. But this is as far as the agreement 
goes: from now onward the two paths of thought are seen to diverge, 
until they end in diametrically opposed conclusions. 

For Kierkegaard now throws a religious light on the process which, 
for Marx, is a purely human affair: he interprets it in Christian terms. 
“ The servants of the levelling process are the servants of the powers 
of evil”, he says, “ for levelling itself docs n not come me from divinity and 








1 THE PRESENT AGE, p. 48. 
® Ibid., pp. 67 seq. 
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all good men will at times grieve over its desolation, but divinity allows 
it and desires to bring the highest into relation with the individual, 
i.e., with each and every man.”! The dialectical process is not driving 
towards a community of goods, but towards communion with God. 
“‘ When the generation, which itself desired to level and to be emancipated, 
to destroy authority and at the same time itself, has, through the scepticism 
of the principle of association, started the hopeless forest fire of abstrac- 
tion; when as a result of levelling with this scepticism, the generation 
has tid itself of the individual and of everything organic and concrete, 
and put in its place ‘ humanity’ and the numerical equality of man and 
man: when the generation has, for a moment, delighted in this unlimited 
panorama of abstract infinity, unrelieved by even the smallest eminence, 
undisturbed by even the slightest interest, a sea of desert; then the 
time has come for work to begin, for every individual must work for 
himself, each for himself. No longer can the individual, as in former 
times, turn to the great for help when he grows confused. That is past ; 
he is either lost in the dizziness of unending abstraction or saved for 
ever in the reality of religion . . . For the development is, in spite of 
everything, a progress because all the individuals who are saved will 
receive the specific weight of religion, its essence at first hand, from 
God himself. Then it will be said: ‘ behold, all is in readiness, see how 
the cruelty of abstraction makes the true form of worldliness only too 
evident, the abyss of eternity opens before you, the sharp scythe of the 
leveller makes it possible for every one individually to leap over the 
blade—and behold, it is God who waits. Leap, then, into the arms of 
God’.”? The end of the way is not plenty, but redemption ; not redemp- 
tion according to the flesh, but redemption according to the spirit. Like 
Marx, Kierkegaard could express a desire “to help on the levelling 
process” in the knowledge that this would bring nearer the moment 
of destiny. But the moment of destiny is not the nationalisation of the 
means of production: it is the reconciliation of man with the Creator- 
and Redeemer-God. 

It is an interesting but idle speculation how Kierkegaard would 
have reacted to Marx’s interpretation of social development: his own 
forecast is not necessarily at variance with what has been called historical 


' THE PRESENT AGE, p. 66. 


® Ibid., pp. 64 seq. 
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materialism so far as description and interpretation of reality are con- 
cerned, though, of course, its political aim and endeavour would have 
filled him with horror. He is inclined to admit that “the principle of 
association ” may be “valid where material interests are concerned ”? 
and that “ with respect to all earthly and material goods . . . it is far 
more likely that many, by the strength of united effort, should attain the 
goal ”? than each man fending for himself, however much it may be true 
that, on his spiritual pilgrimage, the individual must go alone. The 
main and decisive difference between Kierkegaard and Marx consists in 
the simple fact that they are concerned with different sectors of existence: 
Marx with this nether world, Kierkegaard with the higher. Perhaps 
Kierkegaard would not have quarrelled with Marx at all but simply have 
insisted that “‘ that which in politics and in similar fields may be justifiable, 
wholly or in part, becomes untruth when it is transferred to the intellectual, 
the spiritual, the religious fields.”* He is surprisingly emphatic on this 
point. He calls it “a thing that goes without saying and which I never 
have denied, that in relation to all temporal, earthly, worldly matters 
the crowd may have competency, and even decisive competency as a 
court of last resort. But” he goes on to say, “ it is not of such matters 
I am speaking, nor have I ever concerned myself with such things. I am 
speaking about the ethical, about the ethico-religious, about ‘ the truth ’, 
and I am affirming the untruth of the crowd, ethico-religiously regarded, 
when it is treated as a criterion for what ‘truth’ is.’ 

Still, we must not conclude from passages such as these that Kierke- 
gaard thought of the higher and the lower realms as divorced realities 
which may conceivably follow divergent routes. It is true that there is a 
difference “since policy begins on earth and remains on earth, whereas 
religion, deriving its beginning from above, aims to transcend the earth 
and thereby exalt earth to heaven.”* But the great question is, which of 
the two fields of endeavour should have the primacy—policy or religion ? 
It is only here that the whole contrast between the Christian and the 
communist critic of capitalism becomes manifest. Marx, pursuing the 
ancient dream of his race, wanted his paradise on earth. For him, the 
primacy of politics is a foregone conclusion. But to Kierkegaard that 








1 THE PRESENT AGE, p. 61. 

2 THE POINT OF VIEW, P.- 113. 
3 Ibid., p. 117. 

* Ibid., p. 112. 

5 Ibid., p. 109. 
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is a grotesque conception, a contradiction in terms. In fact, he saw in 
this very idea the curse of the nineteenth century. “ The misfortune 
of our time is just this”, he says, “that it has become simply nothing 
else but ‘time’, the temporal, which is impatient of hearing anything 
about eternity ; and so would make eternity quite superfluous by means 
of a cunningly devised counterfeit, which, however, in all eternity will 
not succeed ; for the more one thinks oneself to be able, or hardens 
oneself to be able, to get along without the eternal, the more one feels 
the essential need of it.”' No, in a higher sense religion and politics 
must be seen as one, and as a unity in which the religious element pre- 
dominates : it must be recognised, he insists, “ that the religious is the 
transfigured rendering of that which the politician has thought of in 
his happiest moment.’ If the abolition of the class régime is the grand 
end of all revolutionary movements, these movements can only fulfil 
themselves by means of the religious. “‘ No politics ever has, no politics 
ever can, no worldliness ever has, no worldliness ever can, think through 
or realise to its last consequences the thought of human equality .. . It 
is only religion that can, with the help of eternity, carry human equality 
to the utmost limit—the godly, the essential, the non-worldly, the true, 
the only possible human equality. And therefore (be it said to its honour 
and glory) religion is the true humanity.’ 

Kierkegaard was firmly convinced that in a materialistic medium 
equality can never be established: that it can only be realised among 
those who have opened their hearts to the Gospel-spirit. Once more 
we are amazed to see how closely he knew and how shrewdly he observed 
reality. He understood already in his day that the proletarian movement, 
even while it was clamouring for equality, was already developing an 
upper class of its own, a new elite, which was by no means in love with 
the broader masses. He recognised that the soap-box orator of to-day is 
the commissar of to-morrow, a new master no better than the old. 
“* What they call the common people have hardly had many in Copenhagen 
who loved them . . . more sincerely than I do ”, he writes in bitterness, 
“* —naturally enough, for | have been neither a journalist nor an agitator.” 
Is it not true that “ none has more contempt for what it is to be a man 





1 THE POINT OF VIEW, Pp. IIO. 
2 Ibid., p. 109. 

® Ibid., pp. 109 seq. 
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than they who make it their profession to lead the crowd ”!—they who 
see humanity always in hundreds, as an anonymous mass, and have 
nobody whom they could justly call a loved one ? 

It would not be true to say that Kierkegaard desired equality as 
much as Marx did: he desired it in fact much more fervently. The 
difference does not lie there. It lies rather in the fact that Kierkegaard 
refused to see the individual as a number, a non-entity, and to conceive 
ideal society as a collection of non-entities, as a human ant-hill. Individual- 
ism and egalitarianism are in his thought fused into a higher unity. An 
ideal society presupposes both: the stronger the individuals, the firmer 
also the social bond. “It is only after the individual has acquired an 
ethical outlook, in face of the whole world, that there can be any suggestion 
of really joining together”, he writes. “ Otherwise the association of 
individuals who are in themselves weak, is just as disgusting and as 
harmful as the marriage of children.” According to Kierkegaard, the 
antithesis “‘ personality—community ”—“‘ individuality—collectivity ” is 
a thoroughly false one. There is, in truth, no contrast : as a man elevates 
his very own soul, he dev elops at the same time his social self. And 
Kierkegaard emphasises on every possible occasion that every human 
being, however low-born, however poor in spirit, has it in him “ to 
acquire an ethical outlook ”, to become an individual in the highest sense 
of the word. Many passages illustrate this conviction which is as firmly 
established in Kierkegaard’s mind, and as fundamental to it, as the 
opposite conviction that the “crowd ” is the “untruth”. “ Any man 
who finds himself, religiously speaking ”, we read in THE PRESENT AGE, 
“has only achieved what every one can achieve.”* Or again, in THE 
POINT OF VIEW FOR MY WORK AS AN AUTHOR : “ Eternity which arches over 
and high above the temporal, tranquil as the starry vault at night, and 
God in heaven who in the bliss of that sublime tranquillity holds in 
survey, without the least sense of dizziness at such a height, these countless 
multitudes of men and knows each single individual by name—He, the 
great Examiner, says that only one attains the goal.” Yet “ that means, 
every one can and every one should be this one.’’ 

Throughout this discussion, Kierkegaard makes a silent distinction 
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3 Ibid., p. 41. 
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between equality according to the spirit, and equality according to the 
flesh. In the materialistic sense absolute equality is no more than a 
chimera because in this world men are born with differing needs and 
endowments ; but in the religious sense it is an undeniable fact, for all 
are one before the throne of Almighty God. “From [religiously] 
becoming an individual no one, no one at all, is excluded, except he who 
excludes himself by becoming a crowd. To become a crowd, to collect 
a crowd about one, is on the contrary to affirm the distinctions of human 
life.” This duality of meaning in the word “ equality ” is fully exemplitied 
in Kierkegaard’s own literary work, and he draws our attention to this 
point, so supremely characteristic of the difference between a worldly 
and a godly approach to the problem of ideal society. “In every one 
of [my] pseudonymous works this theme of ‘ the individual’ comes to 
evidence in one way or another ; but there the individual is predominantly 
the pre-eminent individual in the esthetic sense, the distinguished person, 
&c. In every one of my edifying works the theme of ‘ the individual ’ 
comes to evidence, and as officially as possible ; but there the individual 
is what every man is or can be. The starting-point of the pseudonyms 
is the difference between man and man with respect to intellect, culture, 
&c.; the starting-point of the edifying works is the edifying thought 
of the universal human. But this double meaning is precisely the dialectic 
of ‘the single individual’. ‘The single individual’ can mean the one 
and only, and ‘ the single individual ’ can mean every man.” Kierkegaard, 
a great lover like his Divine Master, always meant “every man”. “ Thou 
plain man!” he writes, a few days before his end, in THE INSTANT, in 
the very last number which was ever to be written, “ The Christianity 
of the New Testament is something endlessly high, but note that it is 
not high in such a sense that it has to do with the difference between man 
and man with respect to intellectual capacity, &c. . . No, it is forall. Every 
one, unconditionally every one, if he unconditionally wills it, if he will 
unconditionally hate himself, w ill unconditionally put up with everything, 
suffer everything (and this every man can if he will)—then is this endless 
height attainable to him . . . Thou plain man! I do not hide from thee 
that, according to my notion, the thing of being a Christian is endlessly 
high, that at no time are there more than a few that attain it—as Christ’s 
own life attests when one considers the age i in which He lived, and also 


1 THE POINT OF VIEW, Pp. 121. 
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His preaching indicates if one takes it literally. Yet nevertheless it is 
possible for all.’ 

It is hardly unfair, in view of these pathetic words, to say that the 
difference between the egalitarian ideal of Marx and the egalitarian ideal 
of Kierkegaard is the difference between a levelling down and a levelling 
up. That, anyway, is how he himself understood the difference. Destruc- 
tion of distinction in the purely secular sense is to him “ the levelling 
process at its lowest, for it always equates itself to the divisor by means 
of which every one is reduced to a common denominator. Eternal 
life is also a sort of levelling, and yet that is not so, because the unity is 
that every one should really and essentially be a man in a religious sense.’”* 
Now, how can that unity be achieved, that egalitarianism which is the 
very “idea of religion” ?* It is in the answer to this salient question 
that the discrepancy between the two thinkers reaches its maximum and 
becomes an unbridgeable gulf. For Marx it was a matter of course that 
ideal society was a problem of economics, and that it could be secured 
by a re-distribution of wealth. For Kierkegaard it is an axiom that 
nothing—absolutely nothing—can be achieved by economic methods 
and means. Indeed, according to Kierkegaard, “ the equalitarian order ” 
conceived in the spirit of religion cannot even be materially attractive : 
he says that it is bound to be “severe and the profit seemingly very 
small”. And why? Because it implies duties rather than rights, abnega- 
tion rather than indulgence. The individual will have to learn “in the 
reality of religion and before God to be content with himself, and . . . 
instead of dominating others, to dominate himself”; he will have to 
be satisfied “‘ with that as the highest, because it is the expression of the 
equality of all men before God.” Clearly, Kierkegaard was willing to 
make the greatest sacrifices at the altar of equality, while Marx expected 
to get it for nothing, and unlimited plenty into the bargain. It is not 
very difficult to see who was the dreamer and who the realist in this 
matter. People will never be ready to share and share alike until they 
have vanquished, in the depth of their hearts, that urge towards self- 
preference which is the very hallmark of unregenerated man. 

Yes, Kierkegaard was in the last analysis much more of a realist 


1 Lowrie, pp. 581 seq. 

2 THE PRESENT AGE, Pp. 47. 
3 Tbid., p. 34. 

* Ibid., p. 35. 
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than Karl Marx. Marx believed that human selfishness was not an 
eternal trait of human nature, but just a passing feature, born of the 
institution of private property and bound to fade away with it: He had 
not fathomed the abysmal depths of the human soul and seen the eternal 
necessity of a saviour from beyond: he laboured under the “ illusion 
of temporal existence that we are a lot of us, pretty much the whole of 
humanity, which in the end can. . . be itself the Christ.” Kierkegaard, 
on the other hand, faced the fundamental fact of our fallen state, namely 
that we can only advance towards the good, alike as individuals and 
in society, if we overcome ourselves and follow the Cross. ‘‘ Complete 
human equality would be attained, in case every one were in truth to 
love his neighbour as himself.”? That, Kierkegaard says, is simple enough, 
but we have got to understand that to love our neighbour is to deny 
ourselves, and self-denial is the bitter chalice of which we all desire that 
it should pass. Indeed, the divine love, out of which alone a truly good 
society can grow as a flower grows from its mother soil, the love which 
Saint Paul, in the Epistle to the Colossians, calls the bond of perfection, 
implies sacrifice and suffering, and that is the greatest lesson of the 
Christian faith, the essential message of Mount Calvary. 





1 THE POINT OF VIEW, P. 137. 
2 Ibid., p. 120. 
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THE CONCEPT OF MYTH 


By D. H. Monro. 


What is a myth? According to Toynbee it is a Wordsworthian 
intimation of immortality, a glimpse of the ultimate reality hidden behind 
the veil of appearance. According to Freud it is the projection into 
the outer world of our internal desires and conflicts. According to 
Maclver it is, among other things, the foundation on which the State 
is built. 

Not all of these are definitions, nor are all of these writers talking 
about the same thing. Maclver, for example, tells us that he uses the 
word “in an entirely neutral sense” ; a sense in which it “ abjures all 
reference to truth or falsity.”* But the mere fact that it is possible to 
use myth without any implied reference to falsity is itself a sign of a shift 
in opinion. To say that the myth is a central if unrecognised part of 
our daily lives appears, to the casual reader, to be saying that our basic 
institutions are built upon a lie. This is a hard saying, but there may 
be some truth in it. Obviously, to those who believe in it, a myth is as 
much to be reckoned with as any empirical generalisation. Greek 
mythology is part of “the Greek view of life”. And, since there is 
no reason to suppose that any culture is free from mythology, we must 
believe that our thought has its unrecognised Svandation of error. But 
this involves counting as myths beliefs which are only possibly untrue 
as well as those which certainly are. The concept of myth, then, passes 
over into that of ideology; and it is in this sense that Maclver is using 
the word. But the concept of ideology, even if we try to make it 
“ neutral ”, has its roots in theories of the relativity of truth and “ the 
sociology of knowledge”. This is a familiar part of modern thought 
(perhaps of modern mythology ?) though it has been mainly confined 
to the left-wing, or Marxist, school of sociologists. To find it influencing 
the mature work of Maclver, if only in his choice of terms, suggests 
that the theory is gaining ground. 

It is time, I think, that the concept was clarified. What, then, is 
a myth ? 
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The theories are plentiful enough. We cannot quite dismiss the 
view that myth is a kind of primitive science, or even that it is a disease. 
or at least a necessary consequence, of language. But it will be sufficient 
here if we concentrate on what can, I think, be regarded as the received 
modern theory, the theory put forward by Malinowski and endorsed by 
(among others) Ruth Benedict in the ENcycLopepi1a oF SocraL SCIENCES. 

According to this theory, myth is essentially a rationalisation. Men 
Start, it seems, with institutions : or at least they start with needs (physical 
needs, like food, shelter and warmth) and they evolve institutions in 
order to satisfy them. Thus men band together in order to hunt or 
fish. But the institution imposes its own needs: it may be necessary, 
for instance, to have a leader in whom authority is vested. His orders 
must be obeyed unquestioningly: there is no time, in the urgency of 
the hunt, for argument. 

To belong to an institution, then, implies accepting rules. The 
rules owe their validity, in the first instance, to their efficiency in enabling 
the institution to achieve its purpose. But men are, apparently, never 
satisfied with that. They demand some explanation: they evolve a 
theory of the universe which justifies and as it were ratifies the rules of 
the institution. Thus they may say that the chief of the hunt acquires 
his authority from the gods: either by hereditary descent or because of 
some ritual act by means of which he has been given special powers. 

A myth is engendered, then, in order to support an institution whose 
value originally depends on its efficiency in satisfying needs. Malinowski 
himself puts this with due caution :— 

“In some primitive cultures mythology may be defined as the body 
of specific charters buttressing, validating and controlling the values, 
laws and ethical principles on which institutions are founded.”* 

Charter is a technical term here. It has been defined and explained 
by Malinowski in his other writings. Cultures are made up of institu- 
tions : and every institution has its charter. The charter of an institution 
is “ the system of values for which human beings organise an institution, 
or enter an institution already existing . . . The charter of an institution 
comprises its real and mythological history, and a statement of the ideals, 
aims and principles of organisation and conduct which result from this 
past history or mythology . . . The charter of the family is to be found 
in the cultural reformulation of the biological drive of sex and all that 
it implies physiologically, emotionally, economically and. legally.’ 
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Similarly, the charter of a modern state includes not only the legal con- 
stitution but “a mythological reinterpretation of history and geography 
for the whole body of sentiments associated with the symbol of the state, 
the flag, the constitution or the crown”. The charter of a factory 
includes portions of popular economic theory and such romantic ideals 
as the Napoleon of commerce, as well as the legends which envelop 
culture heroes like Henry Ford. 

If we interpret this strictly, it would seem that charter and myth 
are each defined in terms of the other. But this is hardly fair to Malinow- 
ski, since these are merely extracts whose meaning in their context is 
clear enough. The point is worth making, however, because it does 
show how difficult it is to disentangle myth, which is essentially a false 
belief, from ideals and values which have some validity in experience. 

Obviously we cannot say without qualification that the mythology 
of a culture is the sum of the charters of its several institutions. For, 
since the charter includes both real and mythological history, the two 
terms cannot have the same meaning. The mythology is only part of 
the charter. But obviously those who believe in the myth cannot make 
this distinction. How much of “the cultural reformulation of the 
biological drive of sex”, for example, is myth and how much is objective 
fact? If it is our own culture that we are considering, we can hardly 
know. For this reason, the concept of myth tends to pass over into 
the concept of ideology. And the ideology of a society may be regatded 
as the sum of its charters: that is, the whole system of beliefs which 
arise from the institutions that govern men’s actions. 

Let us, however, ignore for the moment the difficulty of disentangling 
the mythical part of an ideology from the objective part, and return 
to myth as a rationalisation. The obvious question is: on what basis 
do we rationalise? Why are we not prepared to accept the rules of an 
institution on their own merits as efficient means of achieving the collec- 
tive purpose of the institution? What other concepts do we need to 
reconcile with the rules ? 

The main purpose of this essay is to find an answer to this question. 
There are, I think, at least three possible answers. 

1. It may be said that, in any community with a history, men 
rationalise existing institutions in terms of vanished ones. Needs change 
for many reasons. There may be technological changes made possible 
by advancing knowledge; there may be pressure from neighbouring 
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communities, or possibly actual invasion; the tribe may wander into 
new territory, where the climate or the vegetation is different. But 
the ideas engendered by the old institutions persist. Any new institution, 
evolved to satisfy the new need, or any old institution remodelled, has 
to be justified in terms of the old institution in its traditional form. 

It is not hard to find examples. To take a hackneyed one, the 
English technique of bloodless revolution consists largely in this, that 
the new institution retains as much as possible of the old form. George III 
had real power ; it has been inherited in our day not so much by George VI 
as by President Truman. But the continuity of form conceals the change 
in substance. We can without much strain use the term myth here. 
The supremacy of the sovereign is a contemporary English myth. It 
is not quite adequate to say that it is a polite fiction, which nobody believes, 
like the term of endearment at the beginning of a letter to a stranger. 
(“ Dear Sir” is, when one comes to think of it, as quaint a contradiction 
in terms as one could wish for.) For the attitudes appropriate to the 
belief still persist. The emotional appeal of the institution of monarchy 
can hardly be over-estimated. 

Of course, it is not quite adequate to say that what is believed in 
is the supreme power of the sovereign. Supremacy here does not quite 
mean political supremacy. But what, precisely, does it mean? Moral 
supremacy? Again, I think, not quite. But it can be argued, plausibly 
enough, that the contemporary attitude to royalty is the survival, in 
an attenuated form, of a quite explicit system of beliefs which were once 
appropriate to English political institutions. These beliefs were, briefly, 
that noble birth, and a fortiori, royal birth, resulted in exceptional qualities, 
moral, intellectual, and practical, and that, as a consequence, it was only 
fitting that royal personages should exercise political power. How 
much of this survives into our time, and receives a confused expression 
in the contemporary attitude to royalty, is a matter for speculation— 
or, preferably, if the techniques can be perfected, for psychological 
research. Of course these beliefs have at the very least been much 
modified: they are in fact attitudes rather than beliefs. But something 
of them survives. Nobody is very surprised at a remark like this, over- 
heard some time in 1938, “ Isn’t it terrible that a man like that—a common 
house-painter—can be in a position to upset the whole of Europe ? ”. 

The hypothesis is, then, that the institution of royalty engendered 
this system of attitudes and beliefs in the first place; that the attitudes 
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survived, at least in part, after the institution had largely vanished ; 
and that the survival of the attitude in its turn ensures that at least the 
form of the original institution shall be retained. The existing political 
institution, then, is rationalised in terms of the vanished one. 

Notice that this leaves undertermined the question whether the belief 
in the superior qualities of the nobly born is itself a myth or not. It was 
a necessary belief, given the institution of royalty, but there is nothing 
to show, as far as this analysis goes, whether it is true or false. The 
point is that the survival of this belief results in the myth (which in this 
case is more or less consciously recognised as a myth—a constitutional 
fiction) of royal power. It is because the belief survives only in part 
that the myth can be recognised as a myth. Were it to persist in its full 
force, then presumably we would have, not a constitutional fiction, but 
something much more like deception, even though it might be self- 
deception. 

This is a hackneyed example. But there are others much less obvious. 
Thurman Arnold’ has argued that the whole of contemporary legal 
and economic theory constitutes an elaborate mythology which has little 
or no relation to what actually goes on in contemporary life. American 
institutions began with the small independent trader. The ideals and 
attitudes—the charter of the economic institutions—all presupposed 
small independent farmers and manufacturers exchanging with one another 
the goods created by their own labour. Through various technical 
changes, this state of affairs has largely disappeared. The modern business 
corporation is in reality, he suggests, more like an army than a person. 
But legal and economic theory fails to recognise this. A phenomenon 
such as the sit-down strike is thought of in terms of the expropriation 
of an individual’s property by an outsider—an analogy which simply 
does not apply. The result, in general, is that we have on the one hand 
a priesthood whose business it is to reiterate the old theories, which still 
have an emotional appeal—the economists—and on the other hand the 
practical men who manipulate the real situation behind the scenes—the 
business men. 

The same analysis, Arnold suggests, holds good of politics. The 
real control is in the hands of the Tammany Hall boss, who deals with 
realities and ignores the sacred formulas. But public discussion consists 
in trying to reconcile events with these formulas, which in fact have 
ceased to apply. The conservative tries to show that the formulas are 
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not being violated; the liberal that they are. Both are quite remote 
from reality. 

It would seem, then, that it is not enough to say that men’s actions 
are always determined by the practical needs of institutions, and that 
beliefs lag lamely behind. It is not merely that we inevitably believe 
what it is useful to believe if we are to carry out our allotted tasks in 
the community with efficiency and contentment. It is rather that we 
inevitably believe what it would have been useful to believe if we had 
had to carry out the tasks that might have been allotted to us a century 
before. 

This seems an odd conclusion. There are, I think, at least two 
strong arguments against it. 

In the first place, there are societies whose beliefs are not adjusted 
to a vanished past. Indeed, it may be that institutions which really are 
survivals from the past are rationalised in terms of the present. I think 
this probably happens in Soviet Russia. I should imagine that many 
institutions must have survived from the Tsarist regime which are now 
explained in Marxist terms. If in England a virtually republican regime 
has to pretend that it is a monarchy, we might say that in Russia a monarchic 
regime has to masquerade as a republic. 

Obviously, then, the institution which generates our beliefs is not 
necessarily a past one. 

The second argument is the familiar one advanced by the functional 
school in anthropology, that there is no such thing, in a culture, as a 
time lag. Culture traits do not survive solely by historical accident : 
they remain part of a culture only in so far as they satisfy some present 
need of the culture. 

Of course it can be said that the need is an emotional need. Thus 
it might be argued that the trappings of royalty survive because they 
give us a peculiar satisfaction which nothing else will. But this is merely 
to repeat the time lag theory in another form. For the assumption is 
that emotional needs are generated by institutions. Why, then, should 
the need continue once the institution has ceased to function ? 

The answer is, I think, that the monarchy, though it is no longer 
a central part of our political institutions, is still essential to our social 
institutions. The concept of hereditary social classes—a hierarchy of 
prestige groups whose relative status is determined chiefly by birth— 
cannot yet be regarded as entirely a thing of the past. Of course it has 
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been much modified. Of course it cannot be said that everyone who 
cheets a royal procession holds quite explicitly that birth should determine 
the deference one accords to oné’s fellows, or the power that they should 
have. And of course it is not asserted that social classes are, in Britain, 
solely or even mainly hereditary. There is no single factor which 
determines social stratification, but most investigators agree that birth— 
the hereditary principle—is one determinant, though nowadays it is 
probably a minor one® And, while the social hierarchy persists, it 
demands the monarchy as its apex. 

Of course, this might imply that, if the time should come when 
birth plays no part in determining class position, then the monarchy 
will vanish, or at least will cease to be hereditary. This may be true, 
but many will think it unlikely. Possibly the assertion that there is never 
a time lag is rather too sweeping. But I think the functionalists are 
right in maintaining that, in general, past history is subordinate to present 
function. And, obviously, to say that present institutions are always 
rationalised in terms of past ones is to contradict this principle. 

The same argument applies to the economic mythology of which 
Arnold writes. Private property is not really a vanished institution. 
The concept of the independent producer freely exchanging his goods 
may be inapplicable to some parts of modern industrial society ; but 
it is not wholly inapplicable. 

2. It would seem, then, that we cannot simply say that we rationalise 
existing institutions on the basis of past institutions. Instead we have 
to say that any given institution in a culture is rationalised in terms of 
the other institutions. Men have many needs; and every man belongs 
to many different organisations. Each of them demands conformity 
to a set of rules designed to make the organisation function e‘ficiently. 
A mythology is an attempt to reconcile the varied sets of rules which 
emerge from this situation. 

This is a possible second answer to our question. It fits in very 
well with the concept of a pattern of culture, as the term is used by Benedict 
and others. I think, too, that this is the answer implicit in Malinowski’s 
writings, though, so far as I know, he does not state it explicitly, and 
indeed he even gives a modified blessing to Arnold’s theory. The 
FOLKLORE OF CaPITALISM, he says, “fits very well in its main argument into 
the present analysis ”.” But against that we must remember that Malinow- 
ski is one of the chief opponents of the time lag theory in general, 
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The statement that the mythology of a community is the sum of 
the charters of its several institutions does, | think, imply this second 
answer. Strictly, of course, we should’ say resultant rather than sum. 
The total mythology, the complex of beliefs, is a gestalt: the parts are 
modified by the whole. 

Let us take an example. (I had better make clear that it is my 
example: it should not be fathered on Malinowski.) The exigencies 
of sailing a ship demand that the captain shall have supreme authority. 
But this supremacy—a rule of this institution—has to be reconciled 
with the belief, engendered by the political institutions of the community, 
that those in authority are qualified to exercise it by certain qualities 
which result from birth and upbringing. Hence the feeling that a ship’s 
captain should be a gentleman as well as an officer. Of course this may 
not apply to all ships—to the small fishing-trawler as well as to the 
passenger liner—and of course it has been modified as the hereditary 
principle itself has been modified. But to some extent it persists, and 
has some effect on the granting of commissions in the Navy. 

Now contrast this with what happens in the United States, where 
political institutions have a different basis. Here, where the stress is 
on equality of opportunity rather than hereditary qualities, the ship’s 
captain is taken as the type of all authority. Authority, it is thought, 
should depend merely on efficiency for the job in hand. The authority 
actually exercised in the United States by, let us say, the son of a millionaire 
purely in virtue of his birth has to be explained away. Hence it is ass:med 
that all rich men have the qualities of a ship’s captain—efliciency, shrewd- 
ness, initiative and so on. 

Charters, then, interact: they modify one another. Indeed, it 
would seem that they become mythological only in so far as they take 
over concepts which are really applicable only to a different institution. 
To say that charters interact, however, is not quite adequate. For in 
these examples we can see that one institution tends to be interpreted 
in terms of another—hereditary authority in terms of the authority of 
the most efficient, or vice versa. Now what determines which institution 
will be accepted as the norm? Why do Britain and the United States 
have different norms here ? 

3. This introduces a new concept, and a third answer to our 
question. The concept is that of primary and secondary institutions. 
May we say that in any culture one institution, or one set of institutions, 
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is primary, in the sense that it generates the beliefs in terms of which 
all other institutions are rationalised ? 

Thus primitive animism may be regarded as interpreting nature 
through concepts appropriate only to human institutions. And some 
would say that behaviourism takes the opposite course, and interprets 
human behaviour through concepts appropriate only to physical 
phenomena. 

Let us suppose that an animist or a child burns his fingers on a hot 
stove. Instead of invoking the laws of physics to explain this, as we 
would, he concludes that the spirit of the stove is angry with him. Here 
we have an empirical generalisation, valid enough when applied to human 
beings, extended to a sphere where it is no longer applicable. It is also 
a good example of what is usually meant by a myth in common speech. 
Plainly it comes from treating human reactions as primary, for purposes 
of explanation. 

I have taken the terms primary and secondary institutions from certain 
psycho-analysts, who at first sight seem to be using them in this sense.® 
But they would go further. It is not merely, they say, that human institu- 
tions as a whole are regarded as primary when contrasted with physical 
phenomena as a whole. Certain institutions are primary, and it is in 
terms of these that we explain both nature and the rest of the institutions 
which constitute society. Foremost among primary institutions is the 
family. The infant acquires certain attitudes as the result of the way 
his parents treat him. He may, for instance, come to regard his mother 
as an all-powerful, benevolent being ready to come to his aid whenever 
he is introuble. This attitude, projected into the exterral world, becomes 
the concept of God.® Since all men must be cared for in infancy, this 
concept, in some form or other, is almost universal. But the techniques 
of soliciting divine aid will be found to vary with the mode of infant 
care prevalent in different cultures. In some communities it is only 
necessary to ask for aid ; in others one may have to bring gifts, or obey 
some quite arbitrary command, or show oneself worthy of help by one’s 
powers of endurance. Always it is the attitude of the child to his parents 
that is reflected here, in so far, of course, as this is standardised in the 
culture. 

If we regard religion as a means of explaining natural phenomena, 
this may still be regarded as interpreting nature in terms of society. But 
these attitudes, it is said, influence social institutions as well. For example, 
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a culture like that of Alor, in which the infant is relatively neglected by 
his mother, and is handed over to the uncertain care of older siblings, 
is also one in which economic institutions are dominated by haggling 
and trickery and a constant desire to get the better of one’s neighbouts.'® 
This does not merely mean that the child has learned that human beings 
are unreliable, and makes that the basis of his dealings with them in later 
life. It also means that the child has accumulated a stock of latent 
aggression, and that he is therefore attracted (quite unconsciously) to 
a type of institution which provides an outlet for this aggression. 

The sense, then, in which the psycho-analyst would regard certain 
institutions, such as the family, as primary is rather different from the 
one we have been considering hitherto. Reverting to our illustration 
of the hot stove, I think the psycho-analyst might say that the animist 
explanation is adopted because the savage feels he ought to be punished ; 
the explanation satisfies his unconscious guilt-feelings, or something 
of that sort. On this view, then, a mythology does not merely arise 
through importing into one sphere a generalisation appropriate to a 
different sphere: it also satisfies the unconscious desires of the person 
who believes it. And a primary institution is not merely the sphere 
in which the generalisation does apply; it is also the agency through 
which the unconscious desires have arisen. 

This complicates our original assumption, that a myth is essentially 
a rationalisation. So far we have been asking: on what basis do we 
rationalise ? But there is another possible question: what is it that 
we rationalise? So far we have assumed that it is the rule necessary 
for the smooth working of an institution: the belief, for instance, that 
the leader of the hunt should have undisputed authority. The psycho- 
analyst would, I think, dispute this. He would say that the need to 
believe this may itself conflict with more fundamental needs of the 
individual. A need for self-assertion, for example, may lead the huntsman 
to rebel against the authority of the leader, and accept, not a rationalisation 
which will justify this authority, but one that will discredit it. 

This contradicts our initial assumption that the institution will, 
in the first place, adopt in practice whatever rules are necessary to achieve 
its purpose. According to the psycho-analyst the practice of the institu- 
tion, and not merely its beliefs, will depend on the unconscious impulses 
of its members. The point at issue here is whether the individual is 
moulded completely by social institutions, or whether there are not 
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certain qualities inherent in human nature which need to be reconciled 
with the demands of institutions. 

But if the psycho-analyst adopts the second alternative, where does 
the primary institution come in? For it would seem that it is not, after 
all, a question of rationalising the practice of one institution in terms 
of another. It is rather a question of rationalising unconscious impulses 
in terms of the practical needs of the institution. The huntsman would 
certainly say that he was rebelling against the leader because his leadership 
was inefficient. And, if we adopt a competitive economic system because 
it provides an outlet for our aggressive impulses, we certainly rationalise 
this by saying that competition is necessary for the efficient production 
and distribution of goods. The contrast then is not between one institu- 
tion (called primary) and another (called secondary), but between un- 
conscious impulses and social institutions ; or, in the terms of the psycho- 
analyst, between the dictates of the id and those of the super-ego. 

But I think the psycho-analyst would say that the impulse is, at 
least in part, the product of the primary institution. The experiences 
of the infant determine whether his basic impulses will be satisfied by 
aggression or by some other type of behaviour. And this in turn deter- 
mines the nature of the secondary institution. But this means that the 
primary institution affects the practice of the secondary institution, not 
its theory. 

Obviously, then, the psycho-analytic theory of culture does not 
enable us to postulate primary and secondary institutions in our original 
sense of the term. And this is also true of the Marxist analysis of society, 
which is in some ways surprisingly similar. For the Marxist economic 
institutions, and in particular economic classes, are primary in one sense 
of the term. And it is the economic institution which determines the 
ideology (which the Marxist does not distinguish from the mythology) 
of the whole society. The ideology of a feudal society will be quite 
different from that of a capitalist society. 

But, nevertheless, for the Marxist as for the Freudian, it is the practice, 
not the theory, of the secondary institution that is determined by the 
aap one. It may be, for example, that education will be shaped 

y the need of the ruling class to have efficient soldiers. But this will 
not be the official explanation. The official explanation will -be that 
military training is the best means of fostering self-discipline, strength 
of character, and so on. The Marxist regards this as a rationalisation, 
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but it is not a rationalisation in terms of the primary institution. The 
rationalisation assumes, on the contrary, that education is an end in 
itself: or at least that it has its own specific purposes, and that it concerns 
itself with these alone. 

The Marxist and the Freudian, then, both assert that some institutions 
are primary in the sense that the nature of these will determine the nature 
of all other institutions. But they do not assert that myth arises because 
practices which are necessary for the efficient working of an institution, 
with purposes of its own, have to be justified in terms appropriate to 
another institution with different purposes. On the contrary, they 
assert that myth arises because practices which are generated by the 
primary institution have to be justified on the assumption that every 
institution is autonomous, and considers only its own _ specific 
purposes. 

Without trying to decide whether the Freudians and the Marxists 
are right (plainly they are not both right in their application of the theory), 
let us ask whether there is any evidence for the theory that one institution 
is primary in our original sense of the term, the sense in which human 
institutions are primary for the animist. Can we not revert to our 
original example, about the officer who must also be a gentleman, and 
say that this shows that hereditary institutions are primary in England ? 
The difficulty is that this belief tends to be porte back on the concept 
of a gentleman. We tend to feel not merely that an officer should be 
a gentleman, but that a gentleman should be an officer—that is, that 
he should show a special kind of efficiency—what is vaguely called 
“leadership”. If he hasn’t got it, people may feel that he is not “a 
true gentleman ” in spite of his birth. 

The analysis into primary and secondary institutions, then, is only 
approximate. The truth is that institutions interact ; that each of them 
tends to be rationalised in terms of the other. Of the three possible 
answers to the question: on what basis do we rationalise ?, this one is, 
it seems to me, the most satisfactory. 

Malinowski and Arnold both seem to assume that the charter of an 
institution is evolved by its members. The members wish to glorify 
the institution and exaggerate its importance to the community. Hence 
the traditions of the old school or the old regiment, the reinterpretation 
of real history and the growth of mythological history. But obviously 
the charters of some institutions do not add to the self-esteem of its 
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members. For instance, prisons. It might be said that the need really 
filled by a prison is to get rid of people who, for one reason or another, 
are a nuisance to the community. But the charter goes beyond this 
and involves the whole theory of punishment and of jutisprudence 
generally. 1 am not suggesting that these theories are mythical in the 
usual sense, but they are certainly involved in the charter. The point 
is that, in so far as they are rationalisations, they bolster the self-esteem 
of the rest of the community, not that of the prisoners. And this applies 
to other institutions as well. The Hindu institution of the untouchable 
caste might be regarded as a justification of the practical need (for hygienic 
reasons) to isolate street scavengers and sanitary workers. The rational- 
isation does not bolster the self-esteem of the untouchables themselves, 
but salves the consciences of the rest of the community. 

This lends colour to the Marxist contention that the ruling class 
determines the charter, or the ideology, not the members of the institution. 
But of course the members may have a different ideology. The institution, 
then, may have two charters. The charter of the trade union (its place 
in the community) means one thing to the unionist, another to the 
employer. But here again there will be interaction. The prestige of 
the ruling class means that its interpretation tends to be accepted even 
by the other classes, while, on the other hand, the point of view of the 
trades unionist will filter through even to his employer. The Marxist 
is plainly wrong in supposing that the social class is the sole determinant 
of belief. On the other hand, Malinowski, who as an anthropologist, is 
thinking chiefly of primitive communities, tends to assume a homogeneous 
society, and hardly allows for conflicting ideologies at all. 

The psycho-analyst assumes that there is a conflict between the needs 
of the individual and the needs of society, or, if this is a loose way of 
putting it (since society is made up of indiv iduals), between the un- 
conscious desires of the individual and the goals which he accepts as 
a member of a social institution. The Marxist assumes that there is a 
conflict between the needs of different social classes. Malinowski 
assumes, in contrast to the psycho-analyst, that there is no conflict between 
the inherent needs of the individual and the goals of the institution. 
The only inherent needs are the physical needs, and institutions are 
evolved to satisfy these. But he does say that institutions impose their 
own needs, and that these (secondary needs) are no less urgent than the 
primary or physical needs. 
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It would seem to follow that the psycho-analysts and the Marxists 
may be tight in saying that the practices of one institution will be modified 
by the practices of other institutions. We cannot simply say that the 
members of the institution will do whatever is necessary to achieve the 
purpose of the institution as efficiently as possible. For, as members 
of other institutions, they have already acquired certain secondary needs ; 
and these may not make for efficiency when transferred to another in- 
stitution. To take a very simple example, they may have acquired a 
need for company, as members of a large and gregarious kin-group ; 
and this may lead them to work together at tasks which could be done 
more efficiently in solitude. 

To this extent, then, we may reconcile Malinowski with the Freudians 
and the Marxists. But there is no need to go further and say that the 
attitudes engendered by some one institution, or set of institutions, 
will invariably influence the practices adopted by all others. It seems 
more plausible to suppose that there is interaction, and not one-way 
action. One may of course grant that the family, since it comes first 
in the life of the individual, will have a certain primacy ; but we need 
not assume that attitudes formed in infancy are never modified later in 
life. The psycho-analysts do indeed admit this if pressed. Thus Kardiner 
asks :—Need these attitudes be permanent? “ They need not, if other 
factors are introduced into the child’s life which would tend to counter- 
act them.”!! But he continues to talk as though some institutions 
were always primary and others always secondary; and we cannot 
assume this if we suppose that there is constant interaction. Again 
economic institutions no doubt have a special urgency ; but this does 
not mean that they always modify othet institutions and are never modified 
by them. The very fact that both the Marxists and the psycho-analysts can 
make out a plausible case leads one to suspect that neither is wholly 
right. 

When all attempts have been made to reconcile these divergent 
analyses of culture, it is clear that their theories of myth will still differ. 
For, according to the psycho-analyst and the Marxist, the practices of 
one institution will always be modified by the attitudes engendered by 
another, and myths will arise through the attempt to explain these modi- 
fications as if they were necessary for the efficient working of the (second- 
ary) institution. According to Malinowski (if I have interpreted him 
correctly) practices which really are necessary for the efficient working 
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of the institution have to be interpreted in terms of the attitudes engendered 
by other institutions. 

But we have just admitted that these practices may themselves be 
modified by these attitudes. Doesn’t it follow that there will then be 
no need for this kind of rationalisation, and should we not, if we accept 
this, reject Malinowski’s theory of myth? 

I do not think it does follow. Both theories assume that the recon- 
ciliation between the needs of the institution and the prior attitudes 
of its members will never be quite complete. There is always a conflict, 
which ends in compromise. But in a compromise one side may yield 
more than the other. The Marxist and the psycho-analyst assume that 
the institution will always lose more than it gains ; but it is plainly possible 
to make the opposite assumption. Whichever side loses, the myth is 
always, as it were, a consolation prize awarded to the loser. If we suppose 
that the unconscious desires (or the class interest) of the members of the 
institution always triumph over the needs of the institution, then we say 
that a myth is evolved which explains the resulting practices as though 
they made for efficiency. If we suppose that the need for efficiency will 
often result in practices which do violence to the attitudes of those required 
to carry them out, then we say that a myth will arise which explains that 
these practices do not really conflict with the attitudes. 

May we not suppose (tentatively, since the evidence does not seem 
to be decisive one way or the other) that sometimes the attitude triumphs, 
and sometimes the need for efficiency? We then have an eclectic 
theory, which would go something like this. In any culture, beliefs 
and attitudes result from the practical workings of institutions. A 
belief will in the first instance be an empirical generalisation about what 
needs to be done if a certain result is to be achieved. But beliefs tend 
to modify one another ; and a generalisation which applies in one sphere 
of action may be quite inapplicable to another. This may result in prac- 
tices which do not in fact add to the efficiency of the institution. These 
are the practices we call rituals. The tendency will then be to evolve 
further Peliefs which explain that the ritual does help to achieve the 
purposes of the institution. An elaborate mythology may result. On 
the other hand, the false generalisation may not result in ritual practices, 
but may be violated in practice in the interests of efficiency. This may 
mean, of course, that the belief will be dropped. But since this may 
appear to involve discarding it in the sphere in which it is plainly useful, 
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it is more likely that a mythology will be evolved to explain away this 
violation. 


SUMMARY :— 

Starting with the assumption that a myth is a rationalisation, there 
are at least five possibilities :— 

(a) The practices adopted by an institution are always those necessary 
for the efficient working of the institution, but they are always rationalised 
so that they appear to conform with the practices adopted in past 
institutions. 

(b) The practices adopted by an institution are always those necessary 
for the efficient working of the institution, but they are always rationalised 
so as to appear to conform with the practices adopted in other institutions. 

(c) The practices adopted by an institution are always those necessary 
for the efficient working of the institution, but in all except one institution 
they are always rationalised so as to appear to conform to the practices 
of that one. 

(d) The practices adopted by an institution are always those which 
satisfy the unconscious motives of its members, but they are always 
rationalised so as to appear to be necessary for the efficient working of 
the institution. 

(e) The practices adopted by an institution are always those which 
make for the interest of the ruling class, but they are always rationalised 
So as to appear to be necessary for the efficiency of the institution. 


It is really more usefui to s.ite these alternatives than to try to decide 
between them, since the decision depends on the results of anthropological 
research, including research into our own culture. But I have suggested 
tentatively that, as between the first three, (b) is to be preferred, and that, 
as between (b) and the last two, an eclectic theory may be evolved, w hich 
might be stated :— 

(f) The practices adopted by an institution will be a compromise 
between those which make for the efficient working of the institution 
and those which satisfy the predispositions of its members ; but rationalisa- 
tions will be evolved which show, on the one hand, that the practices 
achieve the purposes of the institution with complete efficiency and, 
on the other, that they do not diverge in any way from the prior beliefs 
and attitudes of the members. 
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What are the implications of these theories of myth for the theory 
of truth? This is a large subject which demands fuller treatment than 
can be given here, but something may be said briefly. We are of course 
concerned not with the truth of empirical propositions which can be 
verified immediately by sense experience, but with the truth of explanatory 
hypotheses, and, in particular, with propositions about society and social 
relations. 

If we say that men tend to believe whatever is necessary for the 
efficient working of institutions, does it follow that truth is merely “ the 
most expedient fiction ”’,!* that a belief is justified if it leads to efficiency ? 
Must we agree with the Marxists that there can be no question of the 
objective truth of an ideology, but only of its appropriateness to a par- 
ticular institution ? 

The logical difficulties of this position are obvious, and need not 
be laboured. And, oddly, it is not so very far from this view, that all 
beliefs are mythical, to its apparent opposite, that all myth is, in some 
transcendent sense, true. “‘ Mythology,” says Toynbee, “ is an intuitive 
form of apprehending and expressing universal truths ”.! 

This much can, I think, be said. If a belief does in fact lead to 
efficiency, then it probably implies some true proposition. If we say, 
for instance, that it is necessary to obey the leader of the hunt because 
obedience results in killing more game, we are asserting a proposition 
that is either true or false, and that can probably be verified by experience. 
This belief is appropriate to the institution of the hunt only if, and in 
so far as, it is true. But apparently its truth, and its value, may not 
always be obvious ; and it may be easier to believe it if we also believe 
that the leader has just been in ritual communion with the spirits, as 
the result of which he has special insight. This second belief is of value 
only in so far as it implies the first ; it may have other implications which 
are harmful to the institution. A mythical belief, then, is “‘ appropriate ” 
only in so far as it implies a true belief. So far from truth being the most 
expedient fiction, a fiction is only expedient in so fat as it is true—that 
is to say, in so far as it implies a true proposition. 

The rationalist might say, for example, that God the Father is a myth 
that is of value only because it implies the brotherhood of man, and that 
this is in turn of value only in so far as it affects personal relationships. 
That is to say, one begins by assuming that men do in fact have one 
attitude towards their brothers, and another towards the rest of humanity. 
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One assumes further that a community in which the first attitude is 
directed towards everybody will in some sense be a better community. 
The myth is of value in so far as it leads people to accept this second 
assumption, and the assumption itself is of value only if it is true. The 
rationalist might say, further, that, although the myth is valuable thus 
far, it has other implications that are not true, the acceptance of which 
may be harmful. The theist, on the other hand, would agree that the 
doctrine has other implications besides this one, and would argue that, 
since the doctrine itself is true, they also are true. 

But why, then, it may be asked, should it be so difficult to dis- 
entangle myth from reality? Why don’t we merely ask which beliefs 
about the conduct of an institution are found to work in practice? If 
we accept the view that beliefs interact with one another, and with the 
practices of an institution, we can see that this is not easy to determine. 
For the question is not what is in fact done but what would be done if 
the institution were thoroughly efficient. And how is this to be decided ? 
It is, 1 think, a weakness in Arnold’s theory that he assumes that the 
Tammany Hall politician and the practical business man are always com- 
pletely efficient and hence completely in touch with reality. 

Further, since beliefs modify one another, it is not easy to isolate 
any given belief from the whole complex of which it is a part. The 
purpose of belief is to reconcile the institutions with one another, and 
once a reconciliation has been worked out, the whole fabric of society 
may seem to be threatened if any particular belief is questioned. 
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THE SOCIAL AREAS OF LOS ANGELES: Analysis and Typology. By E. Shevky and M. 
Williams. University of California Press, Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1949. (Cambridge University 
Press, 1950, 32s.) In this substantial and well-produced book the authors expound and apply 
to Los Angeles a statistical technique for discovering and setting out the distribution within the 
area of occupational types and the social ranks linked with these. The technique makes use of the 
Federal Census returns and “ census tracts’”’; and the results are regarded as providing indices 
of urbanisation and segregation as well as of the distribution mentioned. So far students of cities 
in this country have relied in the main upon field work observations and some simple statistics 
(e.g. rateable values) for their picture of the distribution of types and classes ; many will welcome 
the book's suggestion of a fresh technique, while asking with some anxiety whether the results 
of the 1951 Census are likely to be useful (and available) for similar purposes. There is a generous 
provision of statistical tables, diagrams, and maps. 

In THE PROPER STUDY OF MANKIND (Pheenix House, London, 1950) Mr. Stuart Chase tackles 
with American vigour and forthrightness the task of describing the recent progress of the social 
sciences in charting the field of human relations. His book may be warmly commended as a well- 
informed and competent summary of the subject ; it seems unrivalled at the moment in the width 
and variety of its range. The achievements of social research, its techniques, and to some extent 
its history, are described in some detail; and the practical application and value for human life 
of the results so far achieved are placed in the foreground. Nor are more general matters neglected ; 
the author's central theme is that man must be treated as a part of Nature, and subjected to study 
by the scientific method. Anthropological and psychological research, industrial enquiry, economic 
and statistical studies are passed in review ; the reader is left with an awareness of the vast areas 
now open to investigation and the promise for the future that sound research may hold. 


READINGS IN ECONOMICS. Edited by K. W. and L. L. Kapp. (Barnes & Noble, New York, 1949, 
$2.75.) To-day the never-ending succession of students’ books made up of extracts from the 
outstanding writers of the past raises a doubt or discontent in an observer’s mind. Is this really 
the best way of learning—or would it be better in the present case to set the student down to 
mastering one or two of the great works themselves ? Leaving that question in the air, however, 
it may be said that this is a comprehensive and able selection, beginning with Aquinas and Luther 
and ending with economic planning documents of the present. There is a little introductory 
matter and a short book-list is given. 

CURRENT SOCIAL PROBLEMS. By C. S. Mihanovitch. (Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee, 
1950, $.3.50.) An introductory text-book for students in Roman Catholic Colleges. Like most 
such books from the U.S.A. it looks at its field comprehensively, including fourteen major problems 
from Population to Birth Control and the Rise of Socialism. The treatment is elementary in simple 
language, with useful diagrams of the Neurath type. All problems are viewed from a Catholic 
standpoint ; this is suitable in such a manual, but will invite criticism from non-Catholics, who 
can scarcely be expected to agree with the author’s treatment of e.g., birth control. The chapter 
on Inter-racial Problems is one of the best. 


GEO-ECONOMIC REGIONALISM AND WORLD FEDERATION. By Maurice Parmelee 
(Exposition Press, New York, 1949, $2.50.) Assuming that national sovereignty has no future 
Dr. Parmelee sets out a scheme for the reorganisation of the world into fourteen Regions, based 
on climate, natural resources, economic development, and other criteria. Much careful thought 
has been given to the delineation of these, and it is suggested that the nations and peoples should 
function, in a modified independence, within their boundaries. Critical minds may think that 
some obvious difficulties are scarcely touched on; and may suggest that there is no certainty 
that the Regions will keep the peace, even if the existing nation states are ready to sink their 
sovereignty in these larger units. 

Professor R. E. Wycherley has written a book HOW THE GREEKS BUILT CITIES (Macmillan 
1949, 16s.) which, though primarily concerned with art and architecture, is indispensable to the 
student of Greek social life. City planning occupies the central place; specially useful is the 
account of the use of the grid-iron or Hippodamian plan and its adaptations. The development 
of public buildings, and the contrast between these and private houses, is illustrated by many 
examples from the Greek mainland and the colonies. The author is anti-diffusionist, believing 
that the Greeks invented rather than borrowed in developing their cities. Curiously, a reader 
will be led to infer that the harbour was not important in any Greek city. 
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Mr. Lionel Curtis is unwearied in his efforts after better human organisation, and in WORLD 
REVOLUTION IN THE CAUSE OF PEACE (Blackwell, Oxford, 1949, 7s. 6d.) he argues per- 
suasively and persistently for an International Sovereign authority. He looks on the constitution 
of the U.S.A. as setting an example of the merging of smaller sovereignties in a larger one, traces 
the post-war movement for Western Union, and outlines the first steps to be taken in establishing 
an International Government. Readers will find much to question, but will admire the clarity 
and vigour of every page in the book. 
Professor P. H. Casselman of the University of Ottawa has done a modest but invaluable service 
by preparing the LABOR DICTIONARY, published by the Philosophical Library, New York 
(1949, $7.50). That an alphabetical record of terms in regular use in the history and contemporary 
activities of the workers’ movements and the workers’ side of industry would be of interest to 
managers, welfare workers and administrators in industry and to students of many subjects, seems 
obvious when it has been achieved ; in this it resembles many other good schemes that make an 
instant appeal. The Dictionary is clearly printed in type of good size: the definitions are clear 
and concise ; all will not please everyone, but the author seems everywhere impartial and discreet. 
A glance inside makes it difficult to stop reading. How good to know what a “ goon”’ is, and 
what “‘ Iron Duke ”’ stands for in industry ; and what is the “ theory of the lump of labor’’; and 
the difference between “‘ open house ’”’ and “‘ open shop.” In this case it is literally true that the 
volume should have a place on every reference shelf. 
Sheffield City Libraries have published (1949) a BIBLIOGRAPHY OF EDWARD CARPENTER, 
who lived near Sheffield from 1877-1922. It is based on the Carpenter Collection of MSS. and printed 
works in the Libraries, but other works not in the collection have been included to make the lists 
complete. Books and articles about Carpenter are also listed. The price including postage is: 
cloth bound 8s. 6d.; paper bound 6s. 6d. 
The tenth issue of the SOCIAL WORK YEAR BOOK (Russell Sage Foundation, New York, 
1949, $4.50) deals (as usual) with the U.S.A. only. It includes (i) a Directory of 546 Agencies operat- 
ing in social work and related fields, giving particulars needed for practical purposes. More interesting, 
however, is (ii) a record of activities in the field of social work (widely construed) since the last 
issue of the book. This is classified under abstract headings, which do not always seem quite 
systematic: but the condensed accounts of work done are useful. 
In THE CULTIVATION OF IDIOSYNCRASY (Inglis Lecture, Harvard University), H.U.P., 
1949 (Oxford University Press, 8s. 6d.) Dr. Harold Benjamin utters a cogent and humorous plea 
against regimentation in education, and turns a searchlight on present tendencies towards uniformity 
and a general education to which every child will be subject. While the author prescribes no 
specific to cure the ills he discovers, he believes that, given time, democracy will find a solution 
for its educational problems. 
RACE AND REGION by E. T. Thompson and A. M. Thompson (University of N. Carolina, Chapel 
Hill, N.C. 1949, $5.00 ; Oxford University Press, 27s. 6d.) is a bibliography listing and describing 
about 2,000 books and periodicals upon race questions and the negro-white problem in America. 
Most of the space is given to the latter topic; the lists seem to include all important works in 
that field. The arrangement is simple and the type good; students will welcome this book. 
From The Bodley Head comes a second, fully revised edition of THE SOCIAL SERVICES, by 
Hardy and Margaret Wickwar (1949, 10s. 6d.). The book was first published in 1936 and has 
secured a place on the reference shelves of most social science libraries. The new edition follows 
the first in its useful historical treatment; the development of English social services down to 
the year of publication is outlined ; social security is given a suitable space, as are recent develop- 
ments in education and health services. The new urge to community work as a form of social 
service is recognised ; and throughout there is an awareness of the relation of economic conditions 
to social progress. It is good news that a revised edition of THE PUBLIC SERVICES is on the way. 
SEASONAL FLUCTUATIONS IN EMPLOYMENT IN THE WOMEN’S CLOTHING INDUSTRY 
IN NEW YORK. By G. B. Greig (Columbia University Press, 1949: London, Cumberledge, 22s.) 
is a serious contribution to economic research into employment patterns. The industry, which 
before World War II was subject to large seasonal fluctuations, is well suited to the study, especially 
as New York is by far the most important centre in the U.S.A. for the making of women’s clothing 
The seasonal pattern of employment is demonstrated in detail (mainly from 1945 figures) ; mobility 
of labour is also discussed. 

All books noted are in the Le Play House Library. 
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THE SOCIAL EFFECTS OF THE FILM 


By BARBARA GRAY 

Sir Richard Livingstone has described the Film as “one of the new 
forces of the century which has taken over where the Church left off ”.* 
His view has been widely accepted today. Magistrates, teachers, social 
workers and parents have expressed concern about the evil effects of 
cinema-going upon young people. Almost daily our attention has been 
attracted by articles and letters in the press which portend to explain 
youthful misdemeanours or broken marriages in terms of Hollywood 
musical comedies or of crime films. Indeed, the Film seems to have 
taken the place of the old fashioned blood as “the whipping boy ” of 
this century. 

Recently, research has been undertaken to test by statistical investiga- 
tions some of the more important criticisms against the Film. So far 
investigators have limited their field of inquiry to children and adolescents. 
They did not consider the influence of films on adults as unimportant. 
They chose children as their subjects for two main reasons. First, because 
young people are less experienced and informed than adults and therefore 
less able to discount the information offered by the film when it is new 
and unfamiliar to them. Second, because adolescent children in particular 
are eager to learn about what constitutes good or bad behaviour, pleasant 
manners and an attractive approach to the opposite sex. They seek 
information concerning these, and a host of other problems, wherever 
it is readily to be found. No source is more easily accessible or more 
universal than the weekly film. Thus, the cumulative influence of cinema 
programmes is likely to be greatest and most enduring on younger 
people who will themselves constitute the adults of a decade or two 
hence. 

Within the last three years a research team, set up at Birmingham 
University under the Chairmanship of Dr. W. D. Wall, has collected 
material to gauge the influence of cinema going on children’s emotions 





1 DAILY MAIL, 30/12/46. 
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and social attitudes. Evidence concerning a part of their total enquiry 
is now available. It helps us to get the film into perspective; to 
discount some of the wilder criticisms levelled against it and to appreciate 
the full significance of some of the others. 

These results do not always uphold popular prejudices about the 
film. There does not, for example, seem to be any grounds for the 
belief that visits to the cinema occupy a disproportionate amount of 
children’s leisure time. Going to the pictures falls reassuringly into 
place amongst a group of recreations which occupy “a good deal” of 
spare time. It is surpassed in popularity by listening to the radio, playing 
outdoor games and reading books. It occupies relatively little more 
leisure time than do hobbies or reading comics. Perhaps disquietingly 
for the educationalist, it occupies the same amount of time as doing 
homework. 

Excessive cinema visiting, too, is confined to a mere 8 per cent. 
of a representative adolescent population of 300; most children go, 
at the most, once or twice a week and occupy the cheaper seats. They 
show a cheerful gregariousness in their weekly excursions, preferring the 
companionship of a single friend or a group of contemporaries. 
Apparently, however, they are not averse to the company of their parents 
or brothers and sisters and even on rare occasions a friend of the opposite 
sex. Only one out of six of the children questioned preferred solitary 
visits. They present a very real problem. 

Cinema programmes have been described as “ doped escapism ”’.* 
It is difficult to see why they should be designated in this manner while 
expeditions to the theatre and the reading of novels is regarded as 
culturally desirable. However, even if films were proved to be primarily 
escapist in content, young people’s reactions to such films would appear 
to be anything but doped. Their interest is spontaneous and eager. 
They, especially the boys up to fourteen years of age, revel in those 
qualities which go to make an Adventure, Crime or War film most 
attractive; such qualities as excitement, thrill, action, fighting and a 
quick moving story. Boyish tastes of this nature are counterbalanced 
by the almost equal popularity of features which illustrate adolescents 





1 Evidence quoted in this article was collected by the writer who is a member of the Birmingham 
Research team. The subjects of the enquiry were 300 school children of West Bromwich, a county 
town, five miles from Birmingham. 

2 F. Highfield : The Problems and Aims of the Fourth Year, BULLETIN OF EDUCATION No. 11, December 
1946. 
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gtowing interest in human beings and their love of animals and of nature. 
Such appreciation is also characteristic of adults. In addition, an active 
minority of adolescents judge a film by the standard of technical competence 
which it reaches. This critical minority consult the contributions made 
by eminent film critics in newspapers and on the radio. They would 
almost certainly profit from formal lessons in film appreciation by means 
of which their keen interest in film art could be developed. 

In a recent meeting of the Manchester Literary and Philosophic 
Society, the chief probation officer for the town said that “much 
delinquency was mere devilment; frustration caused a lot of it, the 
cinema and Dick Barton almost none”.! His view is refreshingly rare. 
Its sentiment is borne out by recent research. The material collected, 
though not extensive, would suggest that despite the overwhelmin 
popularity of crime films, they do not appear to be a menace. Indeed, 
it seemed possible that such films might serve a useful purpose in repre- 
senting the efficiency of the police force and the final punishment of 
the criminal. Direct evidence of films encouraging young people to 
commit petty crimes was negligible. They served usually as a basis for 
play and-incited action amongst only 3 per cent. of the children.* 

It seems most probable that juvenile delinquents, who blame the 
films for their misdemeanours, are merely seeking some acceptable 
excuse for their own shortcomings. Where the child is already contem- 
plating a criminal act he may employ a particular technique of crime 
which he has seen represented in some film. In such a case he would 
almost certainly have fallen into delinquency even if he were not a cinema 
patron. However, this statement is mere conjecture though it might 
be valuabie to pursue this line of enquiry in further research. Data 
available at present suggests that crime films hold a parallel place in 
young people’s affections to a quick-moving adventure story with its 
fighting, suspense and thrill. Their influence could be considered as 
no more and no less prejudicial than that of the latter type of production. 

At times it has even been suggested that films undermine children’s 
loyalty to their parents. Evidence in this respect is mixed. Certain 
gtossly sentimental films like rour sons, which represent the sacrifices 
of noble and uncomplaining parents, seem to rouse children’s interest 





1 MANCHESTER GUARDIAN, 2$/1/49. 
* Even then the lapses were of such a trivial nature that they could hardly have been directly 


inspired by a tough gangster. 
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in the functions of parenthood. After such films young people tend 
to regard their mother and father with more affection and understanding. 
On the other hand, the type of film which depicts harassed parents 
helplessly allowing ‘their offsprings to commit one indiscretion after 
another seems to increase adolescent defiance. Such films were JUNIOR 
MISS and KISS AND TELL. A realistic, moderate film has little if any effect 
on young people’s attitude to their parents. Sentimental films are both 
most effective in driving home a moral and most demoralising where 
their theme is irresponsible. 

There is evidence to suggest that, even among girls of such a 
tender age as 13 and 14, a third of a group of three hundred had attempted 
to improve their appearance by imitating screen stars’ ways of making 
up, doing their hair and dressing. A much larger percentage confessed 
that they would like to do so if they were allowed. Nevertheless these 
children showed a refreshing preference for simple hair styles, youthful 
clothes and a discreet use of cosmetics. Very few girls admired 
sophisticated make-up or thought that an eccentric hair style, like the 
Peek-a-boo, was a worthy model for them. Young people may lose 
some of their individuality if they imitate film stars too slavishly but 
amongst this group at least the danger of such an eventuality seems 
remote. The girls’ answers reflected discrimination and they were 
likely to profit from the high standard of grooming characteristic of 
most female stars. 

Again, over half the girls and boys believed that their friends 
imitated screen manners. 

So far this assessment has shown that the evil effects of the film 
have been exaggerated or misrepresented. This material may be placed 
on the credit side of the film. The remaining data is less re-assuring. 
It does not secure a wholesale condemnation of the film, but it reveals 
some potential causes of trouble. 

First, an analysis of adolescent’s answers on how they make their 
selection of films revealed that the commercial trailer and the personality 
appeal of stars have most influence. The trailer is disjointed and sensa- 
tional and unlikely in its present form to encourage the development of 
critical judgment. The same may be said for the widespread tendency 
to follow certain film personalities without regard to the type of film 
in which they are billed. Obviously the co-operation of the Film Trade 
would be necessary before these two methods of drawing film audiences 
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could be modified. Meanwhile, it is encouraging to note that nearly 
one third of the adolescents take some account of the experts’ rating of 
films. They consult critical accounts of new releases included in radio 
talks, in newspaper articles and in film periodicals. 

Far more disquieting evidence is drawn from an analysis of the 
classification of content of films. Criticisms which condemn the moral 
quality of the stories appear to be more than justified. American results 
in this respect are in substantial agreement with the material recently 
collected in England.'! The latter is based on a detailed analysis of films 
seen by three hundred adolescents during a fortnight which was selected 
at random. 

The group of films concerned were divided according to censorship 
categories. Immediately it became apparent that almost half of the 
children were visiting films which had been classified as unsuitable for 
them by the British Board of Film Censors. Evidence from another 
source” indicated that the majority of adolescents were unaccompanied 
when they saw ‘A’ films and that, therefore, there was considerable 
infringement of the censorship laws, regarding this category of production. 
Subsequent analysis revealed many sources of disturbance in ‘A’ films and 
consequently there appeared to be an immediate need to reconsider the 
present inadequate means of protecting young people from unsuitable films. 

An examination of the background of sets of the same films showed 
that rural scenes were given relatively small representation compared 
with urban scenes. Neither background was given realistic representation. 
Industrial areas, for example, suffered from a superabundance of hospitals, 
dance halls and palatial residences while shops were almost excluded 
from the town centre. In the various homes which were depicted 
bedrooms a to be the rooms most frequently habited while 
kitchens and bathrooms tended to be neglected altogether. 

A consideration of the apparent economic status of the chief screen 
characters showed that, although the majority of film audiences is 
composed of people in the lower income groups, the highest percentage 
of film characters was represented as unusually wealthy. The high 
standard depicted was unjustified in 35 per cent. of the films in view of 








1 See E. Dale: THE CONTENT OF MOTION PICTURES, The Macmillan Co., New York, 19335. 

2 Mr. D. M. Dodman, member of the Birmingham Film Research Group, whose unpublished 
work concerned 480 children, aged 13 and 14, living in South Birmingham. He concluded that 42 
per cent. of the children visited ‘ A’ films unaccompanied. 
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the social position and likely income of its main characters. Only 21 
per cent. of the films dealt with low income groups and 23 per cent. 
showed people of moderate means. These percentages have some value 
in restoring the economic balance as represented in these films. They 
are not, however, sufficiently high to counteract the excessive concentra- 
tion on an upper class milieu. The majority of these films emphasised 
luxurious and idle living to the detriment of the sorts of situations which 
young people are likely to encounter when they reach maturity. 

More than half of the main characters of these productions pursued 
selfish ends, and, in addition morally questionable goals were accepted 
in almost as many films. In apparent compensation twenty-eight of the 
fifty-three films treated problems which would either stir social conscience 
or represent a minority viewpoint. On the other hand love based on 
understanding and mature acquaintance was given only cursory treat- 
ment. More frequently love and marriage was shown to depend on 
physical passion and mutual attraction. Finally, the methods of emotional 
appeal made to the adolescents were such, in the majority of 
cases, as to provide numerous sources of possible emotional 
disturbances. 

These films, seen during a certain fortnight, were not selected 
because they were likely to contain obnoxious or socially undesirable 
elements; yet there is ample evidence to show that both in moral tenor 
and method of appeal they contained many unsuitable features. Therefore 
a detailed consideration of the emotional effects of these films might 
bring to light some interesting information. 

Briefly, an analysis revealed that adolescents responded immediately 
to a humorous situation even if the mean theme of the production were 
serious ; that young people felt like weeping on seeing isolated incidents 
in which the pathos was sentimentally obvious and, finally, that both 
boys and girls showed a tendency to be frightened by a gruesome or 
eerie atmosphere or by a climax of suspense situations. A single horrific 
incident in an otherwise innocuous film did not pass unnoticed. Graphic 
accounts of fear effects were supplied by some 20 per cent. of the adoles- 
cents. They described fears of the dark, of being alone and of unknown 
horrors. They gave accounts of nightmares. As many boys were 
affected as girls. To spare sensitive children unnecessary horror an 
‘A’ classification should be given to all films which contain even one 


terror situation. 
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There seemed no doubt that young people’s attitudes to friends of 
the opposite sex were influenced by romantic films. Nearly two thirds 
of the boys and girls revealed an enthusiasm for love scenes and a sub- 
stantial proportion tended to associate themselves with the actor or 
actress in such moments. A third of the adolescents actually admitted 
feeling fonder of the opposite sex after seeing love scenes. They showed 
no signs of valuing comradeship and understanding between male and 
female stars. To them the measure of success with the opposite sex 
was the ability:to attract amorous attention. They did not appear to 
regard the casual pick-ups frequently represented in this group of films 
as anything but a satisfactory way of making the acquaintance of future 
sweethearts. American research! suggests that the immediate emotional 
reaction of adults to erotic scenes is less violent than that of adolescents. 
However, by the time these young people reach maturity they may 
well have absorbed the standards of romantic behaviour which they 
have already shown signs of accepting. The cumulative effect of such 
irresponsible films which lay stress on physical attraction as a basis for 
love and marriage will, in such an eventuality, prove extremely serious. 

Evidence concerning the effect of films on adolescents’ attitude to 
life showed that sentimental romances and exciting crime films were 
most likely to cause young people to think that their own lives were 
rather dull. Half the boys and girls accepted this type of film as true 
to life. Consequently such films might set up false standards of behaviour 
and cause young people, and less discriminating older ones, some dis- 
appointment in their own every day experiences. It was more re-assuring 
to find that in spite of the emphasis on high living in this group of produc- 
tions, less than one fifth of the children felt that they would like more 
money in consequence. 

Research has verified the popularity of visits to the cinema among 
young people. Box office returns suggest that as a pastime it is equally 
esteemed by adults. At the same time there is evidence pointing to 
sources of emotional upset and false standards of behaviour in the 
“average” cinema fare. This evidence is ample reason for concern. 
Yet it is impossible to ignore the fact that the cinema is a pleasurable 





1 See W. S. Dysinger and C. A. Ruckmick: THE EMOTIONAL RESPONSES OF CHILDREN TO THE 


MOTION PICTURE SITUATION, The Macmillan Co., New York, 1933. 
2 “ Average” is used here to express the fact that the films were chosen at random and should 


be typical of usual cinema fare. 
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way of passing free time that cannot be forbidden and almost certainly 
will not be voluntarily foregone by the overwhelming majority of people. 
Further, it is extremely unlikely that there is any substitute pastime for 
weekly visits to the pictures. Youth Clubs, Dramatic Societies, Com- 
munity Centres and W.E.A. lectures, however attractively displayed, 
do not hold the easy glamour of hours spent before the screen in the 
spell of a remote and alluring personality. 

Indeed it is doubtful if there is any solution to the problem of the 
influence of irresponsible films on adult’s behaviour and attitudes. By 
the time a film patron is mature the insidious attack of frivolous films 
on his scheme of values will have accomplished its end. Unless, of 
course, the older person brings his superior experience and greater 
emotional detachment with him into the cinema as a defensive weapon. 
He may then achieve a certain immunity. How many adults are protected 
in this way is a question which still belongs to the realm of speculation. 
Further inquiry needs to be made into the problem of the adult cinema 
goer and his susceptibility to Hollywood standards of behaviour. 

At present, the need to protect young people against the proved 
evil effects of the film is more urgent. The process of immunisation 
may be a long one and not successful in all cases. If it is.accomplished 
it will obviate the necessity of a stern censorship to protect adults. 
Meanwhile, certain measures to protect young people might be put 
into operation immediately. 

A simple change could be made at once. Much agony of mind 
might be avoided amongst young cinema goers if the present regulations 
concerning ‘ A ’ certificate films were enforced more rigorously. Further, 
the age of admittance to ‘ A’ films might profitably be raised to sixteen 
and the age of admittance to ‘H’ films to eighteen.’ In each case no 
child should be allowed to see either category of films whether alone or 
accompanied by adults. It is not ——— that all 16 or 18 year olds 
would be immune from the effects of frightening or distressing films. 
Nevertheless they would be more capable of quietening irrational fears 
than the average 14-year-old.*_ 


1 See NEW STATESMAN AND NATION, 14/12/46. 

2 A government committee which was set up two years ago to inquire into the problem of the 
effect of the cinema on children, published its findings after this article was written. It recommends, 
briefly, an absclute ban on children under five from all cinemas, exclusion of children under seven 
unless accompanied by an adult guardian, no unaccompanied child to be allowed to remain in any cinema 
after 8 p.m. and that films unsuitable for children be given an ‘ X ’ classification, and that all children 
be excluded from this category of film. 
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In addition, every effort should be made to strengthen children’s 
resistance to the insidious attack of frivolous films by suitable training 
and discussions. This training could take the form of lessons in film 
appreciation as a normal part of the school curriculum. An experiment 
of this nature has already been carried out in an Oldbury school with 
the purpose of helping adolescents “ to consider before going to a film 
and to be selective in their cinema-going ”.' The class proved most 
popular. However, it is unlikely that formal film appreciation is going 
to be a complete'solution to this problem. Such lessons will have most 
impression on the small minority of adolescents who are already interested 
in the technique of film production. 

A Birmingham teacher has suggested that, “ the valuable discussion 
of motive and purpose which arises from a study of literature could 
be stimulated equally from a consideration of a good film at the local 
cinema. Once the value of film material for such purposes is recognised 
the possibilities seem endless ”.2 This type of lesson would have wide 
appeal and some therapeutic value. In informal exchange of views the 
teacher could help the inexperienced child to detect false or misleading 
information, to re-evaluate amoral or selfish conduct attributed to 
sympathetic characters and to compare love stories with ones depicted 
in literature or even with those encountered in everyday life. In this 
way children could be trained to see sentimental and misleading films 
as they do distorting mirrors at the circus and to enjoy both experiences 
in a similar spirit. The rdle of guide and fellow traveller could equally 
well be undertaken by parents, youth club leaders or others intimately 
concerned with young people’s welfare. 

A more far-reaching method of protecting young people from the 
evil effects of certain films is to remove the source of evil. This could 
be effected by setting up a Government Department* with trained advisors 
who could undertake the responsibility of producing films for children. 
Such a Department could be empowered to buy a circuit of cinemas 
which would feature children’s films only. It could set up a Commission 
to sponsor independent producers who, with the advice of trained 
psychologists, would supply the films utlimately presented in _ the 


1 See THE SUNDAY MERCURY, 28/3/48. 

2 See The Teacher and the Cinema, BIRMINGHAM FILM GUIDE, July 1947. 

* A suggestion which was acceptable to the Commission responsible for THE FILM IN NATIONAL 
uiFE, Allen & Unwin, 1932, and to the Committee responsible for THE RECREATIONAL CINEMA AND 
THE YOUNG, Allen & Unwin, 1938. 
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“Children’s Cinemas”. The department could, thus, combine state 
ownership of picture houses with the power of a film producing and 
distributing corporation. If such a scheme were considered acceptable 
it would be on the grounds that “the enormous influence which the 
cinema can exercise upon the mind of the child is as much the business 
of the government as is the provision and control of our education 
system ”’.! The plan would be a comprehensive solution to the evil 
effects of adult film fare on immature minds. 

Whatever measures are adopted to alleviate some of the evil effects 
of anti-social films, the aim should be to develop a mature audience of 
cinema patrons who would be a constructive power in raising the moral 
and zsthetic standards of films so high that investigations like the one 
reported in these pages may never again be necessary. 





See NEW STATESMAN AND NATION, 14/12/46. 
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NOTES ON BOOKS II 


Bulletin 62 (1950) of the Social Science Research Council (New York) is a Survey of Research 
bearing on TENSIONS AFFECTING INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING, by Otto 
Klineberg (Paper, $1.75 . Cloth, $2.25). The Survey had its origin in the ‘‘ Tensions’ Project" taken 
up by UNESCO in 1947. The Bulletin gives a most able and fair minded summary of recent research 
that has reference directly and indirectly to its subject: while not professing to be complete, it 
seems amply sufficient as a basis for further research. Four chief topics are included: (1) The 
distinctive character of the various national cultures ; and personality in relation to nationality ; 
(2) National Stereotypes, i.e., conceptions which people of one nation hold of their own and other 
nations; (3) Attitudes and their modification; and (4) Influences which make for aggression. 
Under each heading is given a list of researches with descriptive and critical notes. A last chapter 
describes research projects in the field of tensions initiated by UNESCO. There is no account 
of demographic or technological work. 

Dr. Klineberg is well aware that the study of this material raises the questions : What bearing has 
all this on international understanding ? Who is going to be influenced? How widely are these 
results to be communicated ? And, nowever widely, will they cause tensions to slacken and bring 
in the reign of peace ? He agrees that the attitudes of leaders in each country have crucial import- 
ance, but believes that these are not isolated from main currents of ideas in their countries and 
in the world. He therefore lays emphasis on the way in which the mass of the people think and 
feel ; and at the same time he stresses the importance of objective factors (economic and others) in 
creating tension. 


The story of a large-scale social change that is taking place in the Southern States of the U.S.A. 
is ably told in PASSING OF THE MILL VILLAGE by Harriet L. Herring (North Carolina Univer- 
sity Press, 1950, $.3.00 ; Cumberledge 24s.). In the early days of textile manufacture in the South 
sufficient labour could be recruited only if mill owners provided housing. The need for the mill 
villages thus built has gone. Better transport has eased the labour supply ; the rise in wages has 
given the worker more freedom of choice ; and on the other hand, the cost of repairs and main- 
tenance of houses has greatly increased, while little if any increase can be made in rent charged 
to workers. The sale of mill villages has therefore become common; many workers have bought 
their homes, which now show signs of greater care and interest in improvements. The effects 
on the community life are not clear; a loss of leadership in some villages seems apparent, but 
perhaps this is unavoidable during the transition from authority to co-operation. The study was 
made under the auspices of the University of North Carolina; it is well arranged and carefully 
documented, and its sympathy and understanding make it an attractive book. 


MARRIAGES AND FAMILIES OF UNIVERSITY GRADUATES, by W. A. Anderson, is pub- 
lished by Cornell University Press (1950: Cumberledge ; 8s.). It gives the outcome of an extension 
of an enquiry into reproduction rates of college graduates, initiated by the Population Reference 
Bureau of Washington, D.C. The aim was to obtain light on marital experience, child bearing and 
child spacing: the subjects were graduates of Cornell in 1919, 1920 and 1921 ; among the findings 
was a confirmation that the rate of reproduction was less than replacement rate. 


The Inaugural lecture of the Professor of Human Ecology at Cambridge is entitled MAN AND 
HIS ENVIRONMENT (Cambridge University Press, 1950, Is. 6d.). In it Professor Banks brings 
together many contributions from various fields, and specially from the history of England since the 
seventeenth century. He shows how successive problems of human relations to environment have 
arisen and how they have been solved, and touches on the questions of today. The treatment 
follows established lines, as does that of the problems of rural life illustrated from the fen country. 


STUDIES IN MENTAL ILLNESS ON THE GOLD COAST by Geoffrey Tooth (H.M. Stationery 
Office, 1950; 2s. 6d.) is No. 6 in the series of Colonial Research Publications. It consists of two 
parts, the first being concerned with the earlier diagnosis of sleeping sickness by observing its 
mental effects. The second part is of great interest to sociologists ; it gives a detailed survey of 
all forms of mental illness on the Gold Coast, with attention to local peculiarities, and inspiring 
suggestions on the significance of environment, including social attitudes to mental illness. The 
writer has some thoughtful notes on the results of the impact of western culture, and on the present 
methods of caring for the insane. He thinks that the native African methods are in some ways 
more suitable, and recommends that European methods should not be introduced too quickly. 
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It is good to come across such a book as ACHIEVING MATURITY by Jane Warters (McGraw Hill, 
1949: $3.00; 25s. 6d.). Its aim is to make adolescents aware of the problems of youth and to 
help them in dealing with these. Among the topics treated are Bodily Change, Sex-Development, 
Achieving Wholeness and Balance, Frustration, Inferiority and Adjustment. It is perhaps a little 
surprising to find a chapter on the Neurotic Personality: the chapter on School and College seems 
specially useful. Given the difference of conditions in the U.S.A.—reliance on specific teaching 
and the printed work where we still largely use personal contact and communication of tradition— 
the book seems just right for its purpose. The treatment throughout is even-tempered and sensible, 
meeting youth on its own level, frank and yet sufficiently reserved. Good use is made of verbal 
illustration ; perhaps some lack of inspiration is the only notable defect. The appeal throughout 
is to an ideal of maturity ; no religious motive is obvious ; but a gentle humane wisdom pervades 


the book and gives it grace. 


THE MARKET FOR COLLEGE GRADUATES. By Professor Seymour Harris (Harvard University 
Press : London, Cumberledge, 32s.) poses a question that has its interest on this side of the Atlantic. 
What relation does the supply of university graduates bear to the demand for their services ? 
By 1968 there will be from 10 to 15 million graduates in the U.S.A.; 30 million seems not an 
impossible figure at a later date. Many of this huge number will not be able to find professional 
openings and the dangers of the ‘‘ unemployed intellectual ’’ situation will appear. In Britain 
we need not yet anticipate such difficulties ; but the arguments for forethought and planning in 
university education are strong and will grow stronger. 


The imprint of the North Carolina Press is a guarantee of fresh and dynamic quality; this is 
confirmed by a perusal of BUILDING ATLANTA’S FUTURE by J. E. Ivey, Jr., N. J. Demerathand 
W. W. Breland (Chapel Hill, 1948: sm. 4to: London, Cumberledge, 20s.). The book is for use in 
the Public Schools of Atlanta; it aims at a constructive study of Atlanta as a growing city. The 
text is simply written; there are many illustrations, and many of these are very good indeed. 
The past, present and future of the city are surveyed: the city fabric and activities are placed 
in their regional setting ; both economic and cultural life are given attention. The outlook is 


throughout broadly sociological ; there is a refreshing absence of academic and specialist tone. 


DAUGHTERS OF BRITAIN: by Vera Douie (obtainable from the author, 12 Charlbury Road, 
Oxford) gives an account of the work of British women during the Second World War. Much 
attention is properly given to the part that women played in the armed services and in Civil Defence ; 
their invaluable share in agriculture and industrial work is also covered ; and the long-suffering 
housewife is not forgotten. 


A new edition of the late Eleanor: Rathbone’s THE DISINHERITED FAMILY has appeared 
under the title FAMILY ALLOWANCES (Allen & Unwin, 1949: 15s.) with a forward by Gilbert 
Murray and an epilogue by Lord Beveridge. The book, first published in 1924, had become 
out-of-date, although the third reprint brought the story up to 1927. In the new edition the late 
Eva Hubback contributes a section on the Family Allowance Movement, 1927-1948, with proposals 
for further development. 


The King’s Crown Press, New York, has produced a study by J. J. McGinley, S.J., of LABOUR 
RELATIONS IN THE NEW YORK RAPID TRANSIT SYSTEM, 1904-1944 (1949: $6.50: 
Cumberledge, 52s.). The aim of the study is to bring about better understanding of these labour 
relations which have from early times been confused and unsatisfactory in many ways. The New 
York Rapid Transit System is now publicly owned, and there is need to think out the implications 
for labour relations of public ownership. The author has achieved almost a complete economic 
history of his subject ; he gives less attention to mechanical development but methods of operation 
and financial arrangements are quite fully treated. His mastery of detail and ability in presentation 
of his results are worthy of the great religious order to which he belongs. 


The third edition of OURSELVES AND THE COMMUNITY by E. £. Reynolds (Cambridge 
University Press, 1950 ; 6s. 6d.) has been rewritten. It covers local government, social services, 
central government and the world community. The treatment is simple, condensed and 
selective; the book will suit upper forms of Secondary Schools and some adult education 
groups. 


All books noted ave in the Le Play House Library. 











ECONOMIC INSECURITY AND 
STEREOTYPES AS FACTORS IN COLOUR 
PREJUDICE 


By AntHoNny H. RICHMOND 


THis paper is based upon data collected incidentally in the course of a 
study! of the assimilation and adjustment of 345 West Indian technicians 
and trainees who came to this country between 1941 and 1943 to work 
in the war factories and many of whom have stayed to settle in this country, 
particularly in Liverpool and the surrounding districts. The main sources 
of the material presented here are (a) existing publications on colour 
prejudice and related subjects ; (4) documentary evidence from the files 
of the Ministry of Labour and National Service’, in particular those of 
the Welfare Officer especially in charge of the West Indians during the 
war; (c) information contained in the files of the Liverpool Association 
for the Welfare of Coloured People* (formerly the Liverpool Association 
for the Welfare of Half-caste Children), from the foundation of the organi- 
sation in 1929 until it was wound up in 1946; (d) information obtained 
in personal interviews and discussions with many coloured people 
resident in Liverpool, over a period of approximately a year during which 
the writer has been in intimate and daily contact with the coloured com- 
munity, particularly through membership of, and the organisation of 
discussion groups in, the community centre which exists for coloured 
people and their white friends ; ; (e) information and views obtained 
from discussions with white people, mainly social workers, personnel 
managers of factories and others who have had a long acquaintance with 
coloured people in Liverpool. 


PRE-CONDITIONS OF PREJUDICE AND DISCRIMINATION 


The creation of prejudiced attitudes between individuals and groups 
is a complex process in which historical, ¢ economic, social and psychological 


. In reparation. 

* Acknowledgment and thanks are due to the Regional Controller of the Ministry of Labour, 
Manchester, for permission to quote from reports and other documents on their files. 

8 Access to these files was by courtesy of the Liverpool Council of Social Service, in whose care 


they have been deposited. 
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factors combine; no simple explanations of inter-group tensions, in 
terms of inherited pre-dispositions or incompatibilities between racial 
or other groups can be accepted'. In a study, for example, carried out 
in the Department of Social Science, University of Liverpool, amongst 
children of mixed racial parentage in six Liverpool schools it was shown 
that up to school-leaving age there is little or no evidence of discrimination 
in choice of friends on a colour basis*. This points to the conclusion that 
colour prejudice is a learned activity, that is to say an acquired charac- 
teristic, and suggests the hypothesis that the appearance of colour 
prejudice may be connected with the emergence of the young person from 
the sheltered environment of the school and his exposure to the chill 
winds of competition for employment. Certainly the Liverpool Associa- 
tion for the Welfare of Half-caste Children found the gravest difficulty 
in finding suitable employment for coloured juveniles during the depres- 
sion of the early 1930’s. 

The complex social situations which lead to the formation of prejudice 
operate selectively so that the group which becomes the object of pre- 
judiced and hostile attitudes varies in different communities as do the 
intensity of the prejudice and the form that it takes. Thus in the situation 
existing in Bethnal Green, the Jewish community tends to be the object 
of prejudice and hostility’; in Liverpool it is mainly the coloured 
community ; whereas elsewhere other ethnic, religious or class groups 
will be selected as the ‘ out-group’ against which the dominant group 
within the community will direct its aggression. Needless to say, the 
‘out-group’ frequently reciprocates this attitude and is hostile towards 
the dominant group. . 

There are, however, three main factors which represent the essential 
pre-conditions for the expression of prejudiced attitudes. First among 
these is the existence within the community of two or more groups 
which are easily distinguishable from each other by virtue of differences 
in language or accent, dress or other conventional behaviour, religious 
practises, or skin colour. This is the factor of ‘ visibility ’ which plays 
such an important part in the pattern of American or West Indian racial 





1 Horowitz, E. L. Development of Attitudes Toward the New. READINGS IN SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


(ed. Newcomb & Hartley), p. 517. 
2 Silberman, L. and Spice, B. COLOUR AND CLASS IN SIX LIVERPOOL SCHOOLS. University Press of 


Liverpool, 1950. 
* Robb, J. ANTI-SEMITISM IN BETHNAL GREEN. Ph.D. thesis, University of London: in course 


of presentation. 
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relations, especially in connection with the practise of ‘ passing’ and of 
‘marrying light. The second essential pre-condition of prejudice is 
the existence of some impediment to the establishment of a full under- 
standing and of essentially personal relationships between the members 
of the two groups. Such barriers to communication, as Newcomb? 
has pointed out, may take institutional form as where an actual ‘ colour 
bar’ with legal or social sanctions exists, or they may exist primarily in 
the mind of the prejudiced person, preventing him from regarding others 
as unique beings with their own individuality, and leading to the creation 
of ‘stereotyped’ conceptions of the members of other groups. A 
hypothesis originally put forward by Kert*, and subsequently investigated 
by Gordon‘, suggests that there is a connection between the rigidity 
or flexibility of mental imagery and the persistence of false stereotyped 
impressions. Such stereotyped conceptions in their turn serve to re- 
inforce the existing barrier to communication between individuals and 
groups, thus creating a vicious circle. The stereotype may arise through 
a limited experience of individuals within the group or distorted impres- 
sions conveyed through reading or in other ways, which are generalised 
and applied to all members of the out-group indiscriminately. 

The third pre-requisite of inter- “group tension is a sense of insecurity 
among the members of the ‘ in-group ’ who then regard the ‘ out-group ’ 
as in some way a threat to their livelihood, their status, their accepted 
values or to all three. Ginsberg® has noted wherever there is widespread 
anxiety and a sense of insecurity, in particular a sense of injustice, the 
Jew is apt to furnish a convenient target for aggression. Bettelheim 
and Janowitz® have demonstrated that the same applies to prejudice 
against Negroes. The latter study appears to suggest that prejudice is 
especially acute among those who are downwardly mobile in social class. 
Myrdal’, similarly, has drawn attention to the fact that in the southern 





1 Simey, T. S. WELFARE AND PLANNING IN THE WEST INDIES, p. 98. Clarendon Press, 1948. 

2 Newcomb, T. M. Aufistic Hostility and Social Reality. HUMAN RELATIONS, Vol. 1, No. 1, p. 69-84. 

® Kerr, M. An Experimental Investigation of National Stereotypes. THE SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW, Vol. 
XX XV, January-April, 1943. 

*Gordon, R. Am Investigation into Some of the Factors that Favour the Formation of Stereotyped Images. 
BRITISH JOURNAL OF PSYCHOLOGY (General Section), Vol. XX XIX, Part 3, March, 1949. 

5 Ginsberg, M. Anti-Semitism : in REASON AND UNREASON IN SOCIETY, p. 211 ¢f seg. Longmans 
Green, 1947. 

® Bettelheim and Janowitz, Evhni¢ Intolerance. AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY, Vol, LV, September, 
1949. 

7 Myrdal, G. AN AMERICAN DILEMMA, Pp. 597 ef passim. 
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states of the U.S.A. it is the ‘ poor white’ who is most ready to express 
his hostility towards the Negro by joining lynching mobs or in other 
ways, because it is the ‘ poor white’ who is most directly threatened by 
the social advance of the Negro. 

The coincidence of the three factors—visibility, stereotype, and 
insecurity—will create a predominating attitude of prejudice and hostility 
among the members of the ‘ in-group ’ towards the ‘ out-group’, which 
will vary in the intensity of its expression according to any changes in 
one ot other of these predisposing factors. Thus the more highly visible 
the ‘ out- oe the more derogatory the stereotypes, or the greater the 
degree of insecurity felt among the members of the ‘ in-group’, the 
greater will be the tension. Furthermore, each of these factors will 
reinforce the other and are largely inter-dependent. The tension between 
the groups may vary in degree. Prejudice alone may be confined to mere 
verbal expression ; it is a prejudgment, an attitude of mind or mental 
set, a preparedness to act in a hostile way if occasion arises. But if no 
provocation occurs it may remain latent. Discrimination is a definite 
act of deprivation directed towards the object of prejudice in favour of 
an individual or group about whom more favourable stereotypes are 
held. It implies a limited contact and communication between the 
prejudiced person and the object of his hostility, but this may be reduced 
to the bare minimum necessary for the continuation of every day social 
and economic life, by such institutions as ‘ colour bar’. Discrimination 
of the latter kind against Negroes in semi-public places or in employment 
may be enforced with the full backing of the law, or may merely be 
sustained by strong social sanctions. The third and most extreme form 
of tension between groups may be called conflict. Conflict may be verbal 
ot physical, but it implies the rebellion of the deprived group against 
the prejudice and discrimination that it experiences. Thus an individual 
may swear at an official for not giving him a job or attack a foreman for 
having unjustifiably dismissed him; a group may resort to fights and 
violent demonstrations (riots) against the dominating group, who may, 
in turn, retaliate. Alternatively, the hostility may be generalised or 
disptaced upon some other object in which case the demonstration may 
be made against another group in the community that is less able to resist 
and punish. This seems at any rate a partial explanation of the African 
demonstrations against Asiatics in Durban, and of occasional outbreaks 
of violence between Negroes and Chinese in Liverpool, 
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THE NEGRO POPULATION OF LIVERPOOL 

All three pre-conditions of prejudice and discrimination and all 
three degrees of inter-group tension can be found in a historical and 
sociological study of Merseyside and its surrounding districts, particularly 
in the south end of Liverpool. There exists here a large minority of 
people who are Negroes or of negroid origin. (The term Negro is used 
here in its broadest sense to include all people of ultimately African 
descent, including the Hamitic peoples of East Africa.) They form a 
heterogeneous group consisting of West Africans and East Africans from 
many different tribes and colonies, West Indians from almost all the 
British colonies in the Caribbean, and Liverpool-born coloured people. 
The Negroes form the major part of the total coloured population of 
Liverpool, which also contains a number of Indians, Malays, and Chinese. 
Despite these differences in background among the Negtoes, there is a 
definite tendency among white people to think of them as one homo- 
geneous group with similar characteristics. A frequently heard remark is, 
“* But they are all so alike, you cannot tell one from the other ! ” 

It is not possible to obtain an accurate figure for the number of 
Negroes in Liverpool, largely owing to the fact that they are almost all 
British subjects and as such no separate records are available that would 
make it possible to count them. It is known, however, that the size of 
the group has grown enormously in recent years, mainly during and 
since the second world war. In 1934 the Merseyside Social Survey' 
estimated the number of adult males in the Negro population to be not 
more than five hundred. The number of coloured children born in 
Liverpool is not known accurately, but the number of children of Negro 
origin (mainly of Negro fathers and white mothers) between the ages 
of o and 5 years, is believed to be in the region of five hundred. This 
appears to give an average of one hundred births a year during the last 
five years. The number was probably greater during the war years, and 
less again in the pre-war years, when the total Negro population was 
smaller. The large increase in the total of the Negro population in recent 
years is almost entirely the result of immigration from the West Indies 
and West Africa. The total coloured population is believed to have 
reached its maximum about 1946. Since that time the rate of immigration 





1 Jones, D. Caradog. suURVEY OF MERSEYSIDE, Vol. I, op. cit., p. 75. University Press of Liverpool, 
1934. 
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into Liverpool from overseas seems to have been balanced by the numbers 
who have left Liverpool for other towns such as Manchester, Sheffield, 
Nottingham, Leeds, Birmingham and London in search of employment. 
Most of the immigrants into Liverpool pay their own fare or “ work 
their passage ” but there are frequent batches of stowaways, patticularly 
from the west coast of Africa. During 1948 this group numbered 132, 
and during 1949 there were 98. If the shipping company decides to 
prosecute the men will serve a short sentence of imprisonment and are 
then released into the care of the Colonial Office Welfare Department. 
Every endeavour is made to find them employment and to see that they 
are accommodated properly. It is also significant to note that the size 
of the floating population of coloured persons, who are in the city for 
periods of waiting between ships, but have not established domicile, has 
declined considerably of late. The last remaining Colonial Office hostel 
has recently closed owing to the fact that for some time it had had only 
a dozen or so residents. 

The following attempt to analyse the composition of the coloured 
population of Liverpool is put forward in a very tentative fashion; it 
must be recognised that all the figures are subject to a wide margin of 
error, owing to the lack of sufficient data upon which calculations could 
be made. The estimates are, however, as close an approximation as it 
has been possible to make’. 


TENTATIVE ANALYSIS OF THE NEGRO POPULATION OF LIVERPOOL 
] 
Colonial Born (Adult Males) : 





West Africans ‘ai “ae ma 2 
Adenese, Somalis and other East 
Africans ... a fies i 600 
West Indians ... ‘ag ‘lle i 600 
Others iia on om ~ io) 
Total Colonials ... vis oe §©6=-§ 80D 








1 The writer wishes to acknowledge his indebtedness to the Area Officer of the Colonial Office 
Welfare Department, for advice concerning these figures ; but the Colonial Office is in no way respon- 
sible for any inaccuracies they may contain. 
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Liverpool Born : 

Adults sed ome 1,000 
$—-20 FEATS n,n ae . «=. 8 
Ne ge re a ea 500 
Te | ww she - oo £08 

Liverpool-born white wives and 
Colonial-born wives mm ‘a 500 

Total Negro population domiciled in 
Liverpool ... ‘ne ‘ae + 6,000 


It will be seen that by far the largest of these groups is the West 
African. The majority of these are seamen originating from Nigeria, 
the Gold Coast, and Sierre Leone, but a number have taken up employ- 
ment on land, mainly as boiler firemen or labourers, although there are 
a few who are skilled or semi-skilled tradesmen. Compared with the 
West Indian, the African tends to have a somewhat greater difficulty in 
assimilation owing to cultural and linguistic handicaps. Nevertheless, 
the Adenese and Somalis appear to overcome these difficulties with no 
small measure of success, and, particularly in view of the fact that they 
are reputed to be industrious, there is rarely much unemployment among 
them. The West Indian group, in addition to a few seamen, consists 
largely of skilled and semi-skilled tradesmen who came to this country 
during the war, either for service in 4.M. Forces or in the war factories. 


THE STEREOTYPE OF THE LIVERPOOL NEGRO 

There has grown up in Liverpool a stereotyped conception of the 
Negro as a person of a low social status, little skill and of doubtful moral 
character. That these characteristics could certainly not be attributed to 
all, or even to a majority of the coloured population has not prevented 
this belief from being widely accepted. Nor is it generally recognised 
that these characteristics, where they can be found, are not the monopoly 
of coloured people nor the result of some constitutional defect in the 
Negro himself, Where they can be found they are primarily the result 
of social pressures and environmental factors, not the least of which is 
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the actual prejudice against coloured people which exists. Even those 
who claimed to have the welfare of the coloured community at heart 
have not been immune from spreading dangerous misconceptions about 
Negro habits and behaviour, which owing to the lack of more accurate 
information have been accepted as a true picture. A study published in 
1929 by the Association for the Welfare of Half-caste Children’ based 
upon a small selection of families (in no way a random sample) itself did 
much to spread the unfavourable stereotypes about the Negro which are 
widely held to this dav. The following are samples of some of the state- 
ments made about Negroes in Liverpool in the report : 


“ Usually well dressed, generous with what money he has, a good 
singer and dancer, he is able to make a good impression on the girls in 
the neighbourhood.” 

“In Liverpool there is evidence to show that the negro tends to 
be promiscuous in his relations with white women.” 


“He tends to become assertive and somewhat conceited and treats 
women in a contemptuous mannet.” 

“ These [Negro] families have a low standard of life morally and 
economically.” 


In the present day stereotypes about the adult Negro in Liverpool fall 
into three categories; firstly, there are those which relate to beliefs 
about his economic and social status ; secondly, beliefs about his sexual 
potency and morality and thirdly a miscellaneous group of false ideas 
about coloured people largely the product of ignorance. Among these, 
for instance, is the incredulity of many people that the native language 
of the British West Indian is English. In the first category come the 
widespread belief that colonials in Liverpool are nearly all stowaways 
with no skill or qualifications and who live on National assistance or 
the rates without attempting to cbtain useful employment. Equally 
widespread are the strange beliefs about Negro sexuality, his high fertility 
and promiscuity, and the belief that once a woman has had sexual rela- 
tions with a Negro she will never return to a white man. 

The Liverpool-born coloured child is also the subject of false stereo- 
type ideas in some circles. A letter sent to the Liverpool Association for 
the Welfare of Half-caste Children in 1935 by the headmaster of a school 





i Fletcher, M. E. REPORT OF AN INVESTIGATION INTO THE COLOUR PROBLEM IN LIVERPOOL AND 
OTHER PORTS. 1930. 
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in which there were a number of coloured children, made the following 
allegations : 

“Their mentality is very low and they have no idea of English fair 
play or justice.” 

“ Physically at fourteen they are men, and as such a menace to our 
city.” 

“They have all the vices of the Negro and none of the virtues of 
the white.” 

“* So long as these people are kept in their place as they are in America, 
we are safe ; but if we start pampering them still more, they will become 
a menace to our city.” 


It is interesting to note that another letter written at the same time from 
a neighbouring school, which also had a large proportion of coloured 
children, spoke highly of their achievements and mentioned that the 
previous year the head boy of the school had been of negro extraction 
and very popular. This happened again in the same school in 1948, 
when a Negro again became head boy. 


ECONOMIC INSECURITY AND COLOUR PREJUDICE BEFORE 1939 

The existence of a highly visible minority group on Merseyside 
about whom unfavourable stereotypes have been held has been accom- 
panied by a very high degree of economic insecurity. The result of this 
has been that the immigrant group has come to be regarded with the 
utmost suspicion, and feared as a source of potential competition for the 
limited amount of employment that was available. Merseyside has always 
been at the mercy of fluctuations in overseas trade, upon which it has 
depended for its prosperity. The predominating industries have been 
those connected with shipping and transport and the handling of imported 
and exported materials. These industries were particularly hard hit by 
the depression of the inter-war years; the cyclical unemployment thus 
caused was aggravated by the casual labour system in operation at the 
docks. Unemployment percentages were some of the highest in the 
country! and there was considerable unrest that was typical of the 
depressed areas before the war. 





1 See Appendix I, and Jones, D. Caradog. TRADE REVIVAL IN A DEPRESSED AREA, p. 33 ef seg. Uni- 
versity Press of Liverpool, 1937. 
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The association of the port of Liverpool with the citizens of the 
African and West Indian colonies is a long standing one, originating with 
the slave trade in which Liverpool’s ships played a major part. In fact, 
the abolition of the trade caused alarm and despondency among Liverpool 
traders who predicted an inevitable decline in the prosperity of the port. 
The first permanent settlers do not appear to have arrived until towards 
the end of the nineteenth century and then only in very small numbers, 
mainly in order to run lodging houses for seamen. The first large infiux 
of Negro immigrants occurred after the first world war, when many 
were discharged in this country from the Army and the Navy, in which 
they had been serving. The coincidence of this sudden increase in the 
size of the Negro population, with the first signs of the post-war depression 
setting in, led in 1919 to serious disturbances. Antagonism between 
coloured and white became acute and reached a climax at the end of May : 
1919, when there was a serious racial riot. Between May 31st and June 
1oth there was considerable unrest and many negro families did not dare 
venture out of doors. There is still at least one Negro in Liverpool today 
who recalls having been given a police escort to his work every day, for 
fear of lynching. A number of white and coloured people were injured | 
and one Negro was drowned during a scrimmage on the docks. It is 
alleged that at times the rioters numbered several thousand and at 11 p.m. 
on the roth June, 1919, the situation became so serious that the police 
were obliged to make several baton charges on the crowd'. As a result ! 
of these incidents there was considerable demand that the immigrant 
Negroes should be repatriated, and a large number was prevailed upon 
to accept arrangements that were made for them to return to their own 
country. 

Of those that remained the majority were seamen and shared with 
their white fellow workers the hardships of unemployment and poverty 
that characterised this occupation between the two world wars. Additional 
hardships were, however, experienced by the Negro seamen. There was 
considerable opposition, both to their presence in the city, and to their 
employment. The Association for the Welfare of Half-caste Children* 
openly advocated the replacement of coloured firemen by white on all 
British ships coming to this country, and even explored the possibilities 











1 Vide the Chief Constable’s Report to the Watch Committee, 1919, and newspaper reports. 
*Fletcher, M. E. REPORT OF AN INVESTIGATION INTO THE COLOUR PROBLEM IN LIVERPOOL AND 
OTHER PORTS, ASSOCIATION FOR THE WELFARE OF HALF-CASTE CHILDREN, 1930, 
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of arranging the transportation of both adult and juvenile coloured people 
to the West Coast of Africa. Mr. Logan, M.P., in a debate in the House 
of Commons on the shipping industry? said : 

“Ts it a nice sight, as I walk through the south end of the city of Liverpool, to 
find a black settlement, a black body of men—I am not saying a word about their 
‘colour—al) doing well, and a white body of men, who faced the horrors of war, 
walking the streets unemployed . . .?” 


The operation of the Special Restrictions (Coloured Alien Seamen) 
Order, 1925, forced many Negro seamen who were really British colonial 
subjects to register as aliens, unless they could produce clear documentary 
evidence of their nationality—and even then pressure was often brought 
to bear upon the man to comply with the regulations and register with 
the police as if he were an alien*. The original object of the order was 
to prevent English crews from being replaced by coloured alien crews, 
but the actual operation of the order caused considerable hardship to 
British colonials. It appears that some West African seamen coming to 
Liverpool were exempted from the order because they were employed 
by a large firm which had undertaken to be responsible for the men while 
they were in the port, and to repatriate them when they had no further 
need for their services. On July 1st, 1934, the number registered under 
this order was 216, of whom 83 were West Africans and 30 were West 
Indians. An additional hardship resulting from this order was that 
English women matried to coloured seamen were also treated as aliens 
for all intents and purposes, and were even deprived of the opportunity 
to vote. The position was not clarified until the election of 1945, when 
many of these wives had the vote for the first time in their lives. 

The majority of the men who were recruited on the West Coast of 
Africa were therefore not members of the National Union of Seamen, 
and were paid at rates considerably less than the standard rates in this 
country. On the other hand Union members were jealous of their rights 
and were reluctant to accept new members. It is very difficult to obtain 
any reliable information regarding unemployment amongst Negroes in 
the 1930’s and what information is available is not always in a comparable 
form. Furthermore, in calculating any percentage rate an arbitrary 
assumption has to be made regarding the size of the Negro population in 





' Hansard, Vol. 295. 
2 Cf. Little, K. NEGROES IN BRITAIN, Pp. 63 ef seq. 
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this period ; there seems reason to believe that immigration and emigta- 
tion to and from Liverpool by coloured people, more or less balanced 
before the war, and therefore it has been assumed that the number of 
adult males did not materially increase over Caradog Jones’ estimate in 
1934 of 500 adult males. In September, 1934, there were registered as 
unemployed? 





West Africans bs = 
Other Africans ice sed 27 
West Indians ... we bid 29 

Total ee ood eee 188 





This gives a figure of 37 per cent. for Negro unemployment in all occupa- 
tions for that year. This compares with a figure of 26-4 per cent?® 
for all insured workers on Merseyside. In 1939 the report of the Unem- 
ployment Assistance Board stated that 75 per cent of its coloured applicants 
were seamen, and in the same year the Seaman’s Employment Exchange 
made periodical reports to the Association for the Welfare of Coloured 
People upon the numbers of African and West Indian seamen who were 
unemployed. These figures appear to give an average rate of unem- 
ployment among Negro seamen of 49 per cent. This is 14 per cent higher 
than the general unemployment rate for seamen®. 

The impression of this very high rate of unemployment is confirmed 
by the study made by Caradog Jones in 1939*. In the group of coloured 
families chosen for this investigation (which was not a random sample) 
as many as 74 per cent of the males attached to the household were 
unemployed. This limited data suggests the hypothesis that the rates of 
unemployment amongst Negroes in Liverpool both among seamen and 
in other occupations tend to be considerably higher than the average for 
the population. This hypothesis seems to be borne out also in the post-war 
period as will be shown later in this paper. A hypothetical curve suggest- 
ing this relationship has been drawn on the graph in Appendix I. 





a a — of Captain Richardson to the Social Hygiene Council in LrverPooL DAILY post, 9th 


July, 1 

2V ihe Fable XI. In MERSEYSIDE, AN INDUSTRIAL SURVEY BY THE LANCS. INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
ASSOCIATION, 1249. P- 18 

3 Jones, D. Cara Og. THE ECONOMIC STATUS OF COLOURED FAMILIES IN THE PORT QF LIVERPOOL, 


University Press of Liverpool, 1940. Op. cit., p. 12. 
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The accumulative effects of unemployment and housing difficulties 
were reflected in the study made by Caradog Jones in 1939. It was 
shown that a greater proportion of coloured families were below the 
poverty line than white families in the same occupation status. Coloured 
families also seemed to be ‘paying higher rents for similar or inferior 
accommodation. The Association for the Welfare of Coloured People 
which was responsible for the preparation of the report, was also very 
much concerned about the welfare of coloured juveniles who experienced 
great difficulty in finding suitable employment and tended to drift into 
blind alley occupations because other work was closed to them. 


WAR-TIME FULL EMPLOYMENT 

The situation improved rapidly after the outbreak of war. The 
slack of unemployment was quickly taken up, and a situation was soon 
reached in which the munitions factories that had been set up on the 
industrial estates in the Liverpool area were faced with a severe shortage 
of skilled tradesmen in the occupations outside of shipbuilding. For 
this reason the Ministry of Labour welcomed the offer of skilled technicians 
from the West Indies who volunteered to come and work in the war 
factories in this country. A total of three hundred and forty-five West 
Indian workers came to this country between 1941 and 1943, working 
in the north of England. The later arrivals were not skilled workers and 
were sent first to Government training centres before proceeding as semi- 
skilled workers into the factories. The assimilation of the West Indians 
into the community and their acceptance by their fellow workers in the 
factories presented a number of problems, which were partly due to 
the unfamiliarity of the West Indians with the cultural norms of the 
English community and the demands of war-time factory employment. 
But the main difficulties arose out of the existing stereotypes about Negroes 
commonly held by the inhabitants of Merseyside, and the natural 
feats of workers that the West Indians would become competitors with 
them both for promotion during the war, and for employment after the 
war if the unemployment of pre-war days were to return. 

The stereotyped conception of the Negro’s character and abilities is 
reflected in the reply made by one firm to the Ministry of Labour when 
the offer was made to fill their vacancies with West Indian workers, to 
the effect that, “ We cannot avail ourselves of your offer of a number of 
West Indian natives”, In fact, this firm was eventually persuaded to accept 
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a number of the men for a crial period and were suitably impressed with 
their skill and ability. The majority of the men made a good adjustment 
to the demands of war-time industry and many proved themselves first-class 
tradesmen’. A number of trades unions were at first reluctant to accord 
full status to the men unless they could produce documentary evidence 
of having served the requisite period of apprenticeship in the West 
Indies. One man was ordered off the ship on which he was working by 
the shop steward, who had received instructions from the union delegate 
that no outsider was to be allowed to work in the ships on Merseyside. 
Subsequent negotiations with the Union in question enabled the man 
to establish evidence of having served the necessary apprenticeship, 
and he and a number of others were ultimately accepted as union members 
and allowed to work on the ships alongside their fellow white workers. 
Once their union membership had been established there was no further 
opposition from the skilled tradesmen in the shipyards for the period of 
the war. There was, however, some objection on the part of unskilled 
men, who normally assisted the skilled men as ‘ mates’; to working 
under coloured men. The latter were therefore normally set to work in 
pairs so that no trouble would be caused. 
The adjustment of the men in the factory was facilitated by having 

a definite role to play and a job to do. The adjustment of the white 
workers in the factory to the idea of coloured workers was made possible 
by actually working alongside the Negro group and discovering the falsity 
of many of the stereotypes they had previously held. Contact with individ- 
ual Negroes is not by itself a guarantee that stereotyped ideas about the 
groups as a whole will be lost.2 The individual personally known may 
be merely regarded as an exception to the general rule. But when contact 
is made with a fairly large group (and in some factories as many as sixty 
West Indians were working at one time) in favourable circumstances 
then stereotypes may be considerably modified. In fact, after an initial 

eriod of unfamiliarity and hostility the West Indians testify to having 
Sean fully accepted by the majority of their fellow workers, men and 
women. Several of the West Indians became shop stewards, Whitley 
Council representatives, etc. for both the white and coloured groups in 
the factories. 


1 Watson, Arnold R. WEST INDIAN WORKERS IN GREAT BRITAIN. Hodder & Stoughton, 1942. 


Page 6 ef seq. 
2 Horowitz, E. L. Development of the Attitudes towards.the Negro. READINGS IN SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


(ed. Newcombe & Hartley), op. cit. p. 517. 
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A similar process of mutual adjustment was not so easily achieved in 
the wider community, where the number of Negroes was small in relation 
to the total population, and there was less opportunity for people to 
recognise that this group of West Indians did not comply with their 
preconceived notions of coloured people. The men themselves came to 
this country with a sense of adventure and a genuine desire to help “ the 
mother country ”. It was therefore something of a shock to them when 
they first set foot in Merseyside (in the middle of a blitz) to find that at 
best the attitude was one of indifference and often of positive contempt. 
The first words the men heard when they stepped out of the station to 
be taken in buses to the hostel arranged for them were, “ Look at them 
bunch of niggers !” In so far as the word ‘ nigger’ has the most deroga- 
tory flavour possible to the West Indian, they hardly regarded this as a 
welcome ! Subsequent experience did little to modify this first impression. 
It was found that there was a limited number of places of entertainment 
that would admit Negroes, and that obtaining private lodgings, which 
most of the men preferred to hostel life, was even more difficult for negroes 
than it was for anyone else on Merseyside. The following extract from 
a letter (spelling as in the original) to the Welfare Officer of the Ministry 
of Labour by one of the West Indians makes the point expressively : 


“*I was told the old lady is failing in health and she is asking me to get another 
place. Well they were very nice during my stay there. It take me three weeks to 
find another place where I got it wasn’t fit for any human being to live there. 
And everywhere I ask it was no. I went to the Billiting Officer he gave me a couple 
names but it was not until I went to the Labour Exchange and threaten to cable 
the Jamaica Govt. before I do get somewhere. . . . The Billiting Officer himself 
have to agree its just colour bar. I was never more fed up in all my life. To 
know I left my decent place and to be knock about. I took off the whole day on 
Saturday and believe me it was useless . . .” 

After the first few months of uncertainty and resistance towards the 
assimilation of the West Indians in the community, some improvements 
were effected which, for a period at any rate, enabled the men to participate 
in a more normal social life. The men were more freely accepted in the 
community and in the workshops a period ensued in which relations 
between the West Indians and their white employers and fellow workers 
were at their best ; these were disturbed only by the occasional dispute 
due to the failure to adjust of individual West Indians or the idiosyncracies 
and excessive prejudices of particular workers or foremen. This period 
of good relations was undoubtedly due to the removal, for the time being, 
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of economic insecurity and fear of competition for employment. Wirth! 
has drawn attention to the fact that the atmosphere of the war was con- 
ducive to a lessening of discrimination and conflict and the importance 
of the factor of full employment in maintaining this atmosphere was fully 
recognised by the officials concerned at the Ministry of Labour and 
National Service. In a speech made in March, 1942, Mr. Arnold Watson, 
who was in charge of the scheme, said the following : 

“1 think that the main factor helping us here was that the men came to us 
when our Society was not divided against itself by unemployment. Even measured 
by the difficulties we now encounter—for the workers do not forget the days of 
unemployment—we can see that before the war, this experiment would have been 
doomed to frustration: the right to work did not belong to the worker, although 
he depended upon working for his living, and consequently each negro’s job 
would have been held—so it would have seemed—by taking the bread out of 
the white man’s mouth. Then we should have heard of racial discrimination ; 
then we should have heard the coloured man discussed as a ‘ problem’ as if he 
were some peculiar form of blight that was attacking the crops of this country. 
But today unemployment is as incompatible with the requirements of the war 
organisation of production as were the methods of feudalism, with those the 
Industrial Revolution introduced. Temporarily at least we have found the pre- 
requisite in industrial conditions. Negro and white man and woman can now 


work in the same shop.””? 


The state of full employment in industry with its accompanying 
relaxation of colour prejudice was paralleled in shipping by the high 
status and grave responsibilities borne by the men of the Merchant Navy. 
The enormous demands made upon British ships in convoy duties during 
the war created a state of full employment which brought about a con- 
siderable decrease in discrimination against coloured seamen. For the 
first time they were given the opportunity to work alongside their white 
comrades for the same pay and status, and coloured seamen were 
admitted to the Allied Centre and other places of recreation in the 
city. 
But this situation was a short lived one as far as the Negro was con- 
cerned. The arrival of American troops was a disturbing factor which 
led to the reimposition of a colour bar in several places hitherto freely 
used by the Negro factory workers and seamen. But a more serious 





1 Wirth, L. RESEARCH IN RACE RELATIONS. BRITISH JOURNAL OF socroLoGy, Vol. I, No. 2, June 


1950. Op. cit. p. 124. 
2 Watson, Arnold R. WEST INDIAN WORKERS IN GREAT BRITAIN, p. 13. Hodder & Stoughton, 1942. 
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situation emerged with the drawing to a close of the war, with its conse- 
quent redundancy both in industry and in shipping. 


POST-WAR UNEMPLOYMENT AND THE DISTURBANCES OF 1948 

By the end of 1944 a number of firms were finding it necessary to 
declare large parts of their labour supply redundant. It is very difficult 
to discover the extent to which the principle of “ The Negro 1s always’ 
last in, first out ”, which appears to operate widely in American industry, 
operated in this case. The fact remains that inflated war-time earnings 
disappeared, and large numbers of the West Indians became unemployed ; 
the numbers increased from the beginning of 1945 onwards. The Welfare 
Officer (of the Ministry of Labour and National Service) responsible 
for the welfare of the West Indians, reporting for the month of April/May, 
1945, wrote as follows : 

“The position regarding redundant or unemployed men has not improved 
during the month. . . . There is a tendency at the moment to move away from 
Merseyside to the south of England. This action is not encouraged but it is difficult 
to intervene when the scope of employment is limited here, and the men can seek 
and find their own jobs in their new surroundings.” 

The situation in fact deteriorated further after this date, and the 
loosening of the provisions of the Essential Works and Control of 
Engagement Orders, later in 1945, made it difficult to force employers to 
accept West Indians, even when vacancies had been notitied. Many cases 
came to the attention of the Ministry where men had been refused employ- 
ment solely on the basis of their colour. 

The Ministry of Labour and National Service instituted a scheme 
of repatriation in accordance with the agreements originally signed in 
the colonies, to enable the men, who had come to work in the war anions 
together w ith their wives and children in this country, to be given a free 
passage back to their colony of origin. After an initial period of keenness 
to obtain repatriation, the demand dropped off considerably and the 
majority of the men exercised their option as British citizens of remaining 
in this country. In fact, only 125 of the original 345 West Indian tech- 
nicians and trainees accepted repatriation in this way. The reason for 
this lay in the reports which the men were receiving from their friends 
and relations at home, about conditions there. The possibility of their 
employment in the West Indies was small and the wages received nothing 

1 Cayton, H. R. and Drake, St. C. BLACK METROPOLIS. ~ Chicago, 1946, p. 214. 
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to compare with what they had become accustomed to in this country. 
Furthermore, it was recognised that even if unemployed on Merseyside, 
they were likely to be better off than at home. All the men had paid 
unemployment insurance contributions over a period of years and were 
entitled to draw benefit. As one of the men put it, “ We have no Beveridge 
Plan at home ”. 

Since 1947 the position has in fact completely reversed itself, and 
there have been several ships with large numbers of West Indian immi- 
grants into this country, many of whom are men who were here during 
the war, either in H.M. Forces, or in the war factories, and who are 
now returning to England with their wives and families in search of 
work they could not find in their colony. In the same way there is a 
flow of seamen from the West African coast to this country, some 
“ working their passage ” (that is to say, refusing the option to return) 
and others coming as stowaways, in the belief that work will be available 
for them here, or that at least they would not be allowed to starve. The 
situation on Merseyside in the post-war period is not as desperate as 
that in the inter-war years, but it still has one of the highest unemployment 
rates in the country (between 5 and 6 pet cent compared with a national 
average of 1-5 percent). In 1948 Merseyside was scheduled as a Develop- 
ment Area. 

The numbers of West African and West Indian unemployed at the 
present time are known accurately (see Tables 1 and 2 in Appendix II). 
The total number of West African unemployed on January 30th, 1950, 
was 301, and the total number of West Indians unemployed 100. The 
largest numbers are among ships firemen. If the calculation made on pages 
6 and 7 can be taken as a fairly close approximation to the actual total of 
colonials in Liverpool, it is possible to calculate the percentage rates of 
unemployment. In the case both of West Africans and West Indians 
these come out at approximately 17 per cent. It appears, therefore, that 
roughly one in every six colonials in Liverpool is unemployed, compared 
with one in every 20 in the total insured population. Palmer’ has pointed 
out the dangers of a too facile interpretation of figures of this kind, 
particularly in view of the uncertain nature of the totals from which 
they have been derived. It would be both unwise and unscientific to 
proceed from these figures to make wild allegations regarding the degree 





1 Palmer, E. H. Discrimination in Urban Employment. AMERICAN JOURNAL OF socioLoGy, Vol. LII, 
No. 4, January 1947. 
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of discrimination against Negroes in Liverpool, although there can be 
no doubt that this does operate in some cases. Only if the above differences 
had been found after a careful matching of the two groups for similar 
occupations, ages and qualifications could it be claimed as undoubted 
proof of widespread discrimination on a colour basis. On the other 
hand, the figures contained in the Tables in Appendix Il do destroy the 
common assumption that the majority of Negroes in Liverpool are 
unemployed and living on public funds. Nevertheless, there is reason to 
be concerned because among those that are unemployed there are many 
who are suffering the demoralising effects of prolonged idleness. This 
is reflected in the reply given by the Minister of Transport to a question 
asked in the House of Commons by Mrs. E. Braddock, on April 4th, 
1950'. Mrs. Braddock asked : 


** How many colonials in Liverpool are registered as seamen unestablished and 
established respectively ; to what extent arrangements have been made with the 
Shipping Federation that a rota of employment is worked; if the Minister is 
aware that some colonials with good discharges have not had a trip for up to 
fifteen months, and that the method of selection is having a disturbing effect on 
the colonial seamen; and if he would investigate the matter?” 


Mr. Alfred Barnes wrote in reply : 

“The Shipping Federation inform me that last week eighty established and 
381 unestablished coloured seamen regarded as suitable for employment were 
registered at their Liverpool office. The selection of crews is a matter for the 
industry, but I understand that preference is always given to the established seamen 
when vacancies occur. It is true that there are some unestablished seamen who 
have not been employed for fifteen months, but owing to the general situation 
in the Liverpool area, the Ministry of Labour have the utmost difficulty in placing 
these men in alternative employment.” 


It should be noted that Mrs. Braddock’s question specifically said ‘ colonial’ 
seamen, but the reply given is in terms of coloured seamen—which will 
include Liverpool-born coloured men, East Indians, etc. 

The result of the post-war unemployment in Liverpool has been 
the reappearance of much of the hostility towards coloured people which 
had been manifest before the war. Many employers are undoubtedly 
very reluctant to compte colonials, or even n Liverpool-t -born coloured people, 








1HANSARD. 4th April, roso. 
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for fear of strikes from their men. Many employees in their turn (par- 
ticularly those who had worked alongside Negroes during the war) 
claim that the prejudice lies in the minds of the employers. The fact 
remains that threats to strike over the employment of coloured workers 
are not unknown at the present day, and many employers claim this as 
a sufficient reason for refusing to employ coloured workers. The position 
of the Liverpool-born coloured person is particularly difficult, in so far 
as he is usually lumped together in the minds of unthinking white people, 
with the immigrant colonials. Even an eminent local politician at the 
time of the 1949 election was tactless enough to suggest to a coloured 
audience which he was addressing, that perhaps the solution of many 
of their troubles might lie in returning home. An ue, foe Negro rose 
to his feet at the front of the audience and in a broad Liverpool accent 
asked where the speaker thought he ought to go ? 

The increasing tension between the coloured and white population 
in the south end of Liverpool in the post-war period was illustrated by 
the disturbances that occurred on three consecutive nights over the August 
Bank Holiday of 1948. The precipitating cause appears to have been 
the common one of sexual jealousy on the part of certain white men. 
But the disturbances came at a time when unemployment was high and 
the prospects of work, particularly among the unemployed coloured 
seamen, seemed poor. As is so often the case on such occasions, the 
affair tended to become one between the coloured participants and the 
police. Sixty arrests were made, of whom only a small proportion were 
white persons, although many had been engaged in the fights. Appeals 
against the sentences of imprisonment and fines that were imposed, were, 
in many cases, granted, and the sentences reduced considerably ; in some 
instances the cases were dismissed altogether on the grounds of mistaken 
identity or that the prosecution had insufficient evidence. 


CONCLUSION 
This brief account of racial relations in Liverpool illustrates the 
hypothesis put forward in the opening paragraphs to the effect that colour 
prejudice can be regarded as a function of three main variables; the 
existence within a community of two or more groups easily ‘hich Ss highly 
from each other by a characteristic such as skin colour which is high 
visible ; the creation of false stereotyped ideas concerning the mem ad 
of the out-group which impede the establishment of good personal 
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relationships between the members of the two groups ; and the existence 
of feelings of insecurity among the in-group which lead to a fear of com- 
petition, particularly in the economic field, and hostility towards the 
out-group leading to discrimination against them. In the case of 
Merseyside it is seen that for a short period at the height of the war 
discrimination against the Negro decreased considerably ; but with the 
return, in the post-war period, of a sense of economic insecurity, much 
of the previous prejudice against the Negro was revived and continues 
in the present day. 

Of the three factors contributing to the creation of colour prejudice 
which have been discussed, that of insecurity and anxiety would appear 
to be the most important. Not only is it significant in the relations 
between groups distinguished on the ‘basis of colour but as Klineberg’ 
has pointed out economic insecurity also plays its part in the creation of 
tension in international relations. The contribution of the present 
study, it is suggested, lies mainly in the demonstration that widespread 
sociological factors, such as the effect of unemployment, are important 
in the creation of insecurity with consequent prejudice and discrimina- 
tion. Such sociological factors will operate in addition to the individual 
psychological factors in personality development. 


The writer would like to express his gratitude to Professor T. 
Simey and to his colleagues in the Social Science Department of the 
University of Liverpool for the guidance given to him in his present 
research of which this is only an interim report. 


1 Klineberg Otto. TENSIONS AFFECTING INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING. New York, 1950. 
Page 7. 
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APPENDIX II* TABLE 1 


STATISTICS OF COLOURED COLONIALS ON THE REGISTER OF LEECE STREET 
EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE ON 30TH JANUARY, 1950 


WEST AFRICANS 





























. AGE 
CCUPATION | ~ - - - - TOTAL 
18-30 31-39 40-45 46-55 56-60 
Stiideadintdiid—| | =|  #=%|  #|  &4+4| 
Welder re cn ] 7 ce re oe I 
Electrician .. ba - l l 2 
Crane Driver si I a - ~ ra I 
Boiler Fireman = 3 4 5 6 2 20 
Fitter .. - ni 3 l a , ri 4 
Motor Mechanic... 2 2 wi I i 5 
Machinist cite a 2 2 
CL. Tumer .. - os és I ns ~ l 
Waiter as * l a na en s | 
Clerk .. aa in I a l ri i 2 
Driver = re i 1 I 2 
Deck Hand .. = I Zs sd is I 
Ship’s Fireman 23 52 33 43 14 165 
Steward 2 I l 2 6 
Unskilled— 
Red Leader 2 1 3 
Plater’s Helper me Te - a l 1 2 
Scaler - ‘ 2 es + 4 aie 6 
Electrician’s Mate .. I l 2 
Fitter’s Mate ah 2 I I 4 
General Labourer .. 39 12 3 6 oe 60 
Factory and _ Light 
Labourer .. ri 3 3 2 3 ne il 
TOTALS .. ae xh 89 80 a 49 2 : 6 ‘ Toa | 301 











* These figures are provided by courtesy of the Manager of the Leece Street Employment 
Exchange, and the Regional Controller of the Ministry of Labour and National Service. 





APPENDIX Ii* TaBLe If 
STATISTICS OF COLOURED COLONIALS ON THE REGISTER OF LEECE STREET 
EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE ON 30TH JANUARY, 1950 


WEST INDIANS 


AGE 





OCCUPATION TOTAL 


wees os a es = 
18-30 40-45 


Skilled and Semi-skilled 
Jone: 


Coffin Maker. . 





Pipe Fitter 
Rigger 

Welder 

Boiler Fireman 
Electrician 

Fitter .. 

Motor Mechanic 
Turner 


Machinist 








Radio Mechanic 
Cabinet Maker 


Assembler (Office 
Equipment) 


Piano Repairer 
Cook 

Waiter 

Motor Driver 
Deck Hand 
Ship’s Fireman 
Steward 
Musician 
Tailor 


Unskilled- 


General Labourer... 18 4 | my 23 








TOTAL... + a 48 30 8 9 5 100 


* These figures are provided by courtesy of the Manager of the Leece Street Employment 
Exchange, and the Regional Controller of the Ministry of Labour and National Service. 
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STATISTICS OF COLOURED COLONIALS ON THE REGISTER OF LEECE STREET 
EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE ON 30TH JANUARY, 1950 


WEST INDIANS 





OCCUPATION 


Skilled and Semi-skilled 


Joiner 

Coffin Maker. . 
Pipe Fitter 
Rigger 

Welder 

Boiler Fireman 
Electrician 
Fitter .. 

Motor Mechanic 
Turner 
Machinist 
Radio Mechanic 
Cabinet Maker 


Assembler (Office 
Equipment) 


Piano Repairer 
Cook 

Waiter 

Motor Driver 
Deck Hand 
Ship’s Fireman 
Steward 
Musician 


Tailor 


Unskilled- 


General Labourer 





TOTAL 


. 


a 


“18-30 | 


-}- 


18 


AGE 
39 | aoas | 


4 





TOTAL 


tv 


tw 


nN 


te 














48 








30 8 





9 





5 








* These figures are provided by courtesy of the Manager of the Leece Street Employment 
Exchange, and the Regional Controller of the Ministry of Labour and National Service. 























STRUCTURE AND FUNCTION: FOUR 
OVERLAPPING CONCEPTUAL SETS* 


By Wittram J. GoopE 


The incteasing prestige of empirical work in sociology has meant a 
decreasing emphasis upon conceptual analysis. To the extent that this 
shift indicates an attack upon substantive problems, it represents a 
salutary change. 

However, the analysis of concepts and conceptual structures will 
continue to aid somewhat in the development of this science, as is true 
for any science. Its main contributions seem to be the following : 

1. From time to time, an elaborate conceptual analysis may con- 
stitute a summing up of conceptual structures, an integration of empirical 
research.! 

2. A conceptual analysis may lay bare a conceptual structure 
which is only implicit, or contrast an explicit with an implicit structure.* 

3. Such an analysis may indicate gaps in a conceptual structure.* 

‘4 conceptual analysis may also show some of the confusion 
which exists in the meaning of concepts.‘ 

The present paper attempts to serve this fourth function, by point- 
ing out the overlapping meanings between four sets of important concepts 
used in current sociology: Formal-Informal ; Ideal-Real; Structural- 


Functional ; and Primary “Secondary. 





° The asthe wishes to ackne yaledge valuable © suggestions made by Melvin Tumin of Princeton 
University, as well as by his colleagues at Wayne University, in particular: Edgar Schuler, Harold 
Sheppard, and Frank Hartung. 

1 In sociology, perhaps the best known of such works is E. E. Eubank’s THE CONCEPTS OF SOCIOLOGY, 
New York, Heath, 1932. The modern changes in the conceptual structure of physics has brought 
forward several such treatises, which may be mentioned: Paul Dirac, THE PRINCIPLES OF QUANTUM 
MECHANICS, Oxford, 1930; Werner Heisenberg, PHYSICAL PRINCIPLES OF THE QUANTUM THEORY, trans. 
Carl Eckart and Frank C. Hoyt, Univ. of Chicago, 1930; L. de Broglie, MATTER AND LIGHT, trans. 
W. H. Johnston, N.Y., W. W. Norton, 1939. Even such a popular treatise as Max Planck, THE PHILO- 
SOPHY OF MODERN PHysIcs, trans. W. H. Johnston, N.Y., Norton, 1936, may be included as an example. 

2 See, for example, William J. Goode, “‘ Conceptual Schemata in the Field of Social Disorganisa- 
tion,” SOCIAL FORCES, 26 (1947), pp. 19-25. On a more elaborate scale, a number of the analyses of 
Weber, Durkheim, Pareto, and Marshall, given by Talcott Parsons in his THE STRUCTURE OF SOCIAL 
ACTION, N.Y., McGraw-Hill, 1936, are of this type. 

3 Parsons, ibid., indicates, for example, how gaps in the formulations of Weber, Durkheim, and 
Pareto, forced them to shift scmewhat their earlier conceptual structures. 

* As a convenient example, see Eubank, op. cit. 
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Conceptual analysis as problem presentation. Yet it must be emphasised, 
that the analysis of overlapping meanings between these major concepts 
will not be followed by a system of definitions which signify what they 
“really” mean. It is a working assumption of this paper that this 
would be a futile gesture. Since this point of view is not a common 
one among those who are seriously interested in such analysis, a brief 
discussion is in order. 

Survival of concepts as a function of empirical usage. The mortality 
among concepts is high. Far more are rejected than survive. Even 
a casual reading of any classic work, from that of the prophet of science, 
Francis Bacon, to that of a recent sociologist, say, Pareto, will demon- 
strate this empirical fact. 

A closer reading will indicate a further empirical fact: survival is 
not a function of etymological precision. Whether the concept is a 
neologism, with roots drawn from Sanskrit, or a common word deeply 
pervaded by popular meanings, it can be defined carefully by some verbal 
formula. Nevertheless, the precision if the formula does not determine 
conceptual survival. 

What, then, determines that survival ? 

It is suggested here that survival is largely a function of empirical 

usage. This in turn can be broken down into three aspects: (a) Clarity 
of the empirical referent ; (b) importance of the referent in the sub- 
stantive development of the science ; and (c) usage of the empirical 
scientist. Let us look at these briefly. 

a. The fundamental problem of conceptual precision is delineating 
just which object, process, or phenomenon it is to which we wish to refer. 
If we can agree upon that point, the term we use for reference is not 
significant. It can be a popular term, such as “ mass”, or it can be 
an entirely new term, such as “meson”. It hardly needs to be pointed 
out that this referent is an intellectual creation, whose selection is a 
fundamental problem in any developing science. 

b. Even if we are clear as to what the referent is, the concept will 
not survive unless the referent is substantively important in the experi- 
mental work of the growing science. “Socius ”, “ telesis ”, “ telics ” 
“ plurel ”, “ biohom”, even “ social milieu ”, have lost their place in 
sociology within the past generation, although the sociologists of that 
era were much more careful to define and illustrate terminology than 
is the case today. However, these referents did not play a réle as foci 
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of substantive research. The “ pathological disposition ” of the human 
body, however carefully defined, became of little importance as the 
substantive development of pathology led into empirical work on pro- 
tozoa and bacteria. The “sulfurous” aspect of matter, that which 
burns, dropped out of the conceptual tools of chemistry when experi- 
mentation led to a different interpretation of combustion.! 

Concepts, then, can be passed by as well as destroyed. 

c. Space does not allow a demonstration of the fact that it is largely 
the empirical scientists who determine acceptance or rejection of con- 
cepts. However, it is worth while to note that almost every early 
scientist was also a philosopher. Furthermore, contemporaneous with 
such men there were many other learned men, with fame and presumed 
ability, attempting to expand knowledge. Yet we pay almost no atten- 
tion to the work of the latter, and select hon the former only their 
empirical work. It follows that the concepts which were not used in 
empirical work cannot have survived, if only because they were not 
read widely by other empirical scientists. The empirical scientist, 
grappling with the problems of organising his own data, is more likely 
to ignore the work of the conceptual artist, and utilise rather the ideas 
of others working with similar problems. If one may insert an un- 
documented observation at this point, it is clear that the references made 
by sociologists with a strongly empirical bent are usually to the work 
of other such sociologists. "This may be seen in both journal articles 
and in corridor conversations at conventions. If, then, the develop- 
ment of sociology continues in this empirical direction, it follows that 
the concepts suggested by those not grappling with such problems will 
be correspondingly ignored. 

Recognition of confusion. As a consequence of this view of conceptual 
survival, it is felt that no purpose will be served by attempting to give 
the “‘ correct” verbal formulas for defining the four conceptual sets of 
Formal-Informal ; Ideal-Real; Structural-Functional ; and Primary- 
Secondary. Simply because the data themselves are complex, and the 
eld is developing, we may expect some confusion at any given time. 
However, the decision to retain or redefine one set as against another will 
not be made by fiat or linguistic skill. 

' This process may be seen clearly in any general history of scientific development, especially of 
its earlier stages. See, for example, Martha Ornstein, THE ROLE OF THE SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES IN THE 


SEVENTEENTH CENTURY, Chicago, University of Chicago, 3rd. ed., 1938, pp. 8-12 ; or Lynn Thorndike, 
SCIENCE AND THOUGHT IN THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY, N.Y., Columbia University, 1929. 
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It is rather felt that from time to time the press of substantive 
problems forces the research worker to see these conceptual confusions, 
and to search for solutions as a group activity. The recognition is salutary, 
therefore, as a stimulus toward such a clarification. 

Four sets of overlapping concepts. It is pertinent, then, to point to 
these major sets of overlapping concepts. They are all widely used in 
current sociology. The professional reader is familiar enough with 
them ; it is clear that no purpose is served by definitions or even scholarly 
citations, and the following discussion may be presented schematically. 

Formal-Informal. In this conceptual set, as in those to follow, one 
may discern the popular meaning elements which have helped to create 
the overlapping. 

1. “Formal” is in part derived, then, from popular definition. 
Some of its meaning elements may be suggested: a. Stuffiness: an 
exaggerated regard for the socially approved niceties of manners. b. A 
class element is perceptible: the term contains a notion of what one does 
in upper class circles. c. There is a suggestion of position personality : 
for example, when one carries out the structural demands of a position, 
such as neighbourhood club president. d. This element appears once 
again, as authority or eminence: one is “ formal” when one carries over 
such a position personality into ordinary social intercourse. 

2. However, these meanings point to an overlap with the other 
conceptual sets mentioned. The formal behaviour required by a position 
is parallel to the explicit definitions to '= found in structural analysis. 
Thus, in a description of a bureaucracy, either conceptual set may be 
used: structure is usually described as formal. 

3. These rdle expectations of formal behaviour become /dea/, in 
another context: Such behaviour is the ideal, but frequently other 
factors intervene to prevent attaining the ideal, whether the latter term 
is meant in its normative sense, or its reference to the abstract. 

4. The factor which prevents such an attainment is, frequently, 
behaviour in a primary relationship, which is conceived of as spon- 
taneous, unpredictable. Formal behaviour usually refers to action in 
secondary relationships, even though in some cases (e.g., the West African 
friend-relationship) a primary relationship may be formally defined. 

Ideal-Real. Again, the original meanings are derived from popular 
language. 

1. The ideal is what ought to be; the real simply és. 
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2. This, however, has become somewhat refined, and a secondary 
element becomes prominent: the ideal is the stmp/e, as against the real, 
which is complex. This meaning is, of course, implicit in No. 1. What 
ought to be, or what one ought to do, is always simpler than what is, 
or what one actually does. This, in turn, becomes somewhat more 
sophisticated, and as a consequence : 

3. The édeal becomes the abstract model (the pendulum of physics, 
the string of acoustics, the triangle of geometry), as against the concrete 
approximations to it (Galileo’s candelabra, a violin string, a draftsman’s 
triangle). 

Here, however, the overlapping becomes apparent once more. 
Because the ideal is something which people seek, it becomes (No. 2) a 
simple statement of what people do “in general”. And this, naturally, 
means : 

4. The édea/ begins to parallel the forma/ definitions of behaviour, 
which are frequently simple statements of major modal behavioural 
patterns. They are, for example, simpler than accounts which try to 
describe “ informal ”, “ spontaneous ” behaviour. 

5. Ina similar. fashion, the abstract models of behaviour repre- 
sented by the ideal, formal behavioural patterns are classifiable as *‘ secon- 
dary ”, “ Gesellschaft ”, “ contractual ” patterns. 

6. It follows cle arly, then, that such /dea/ descriptions, abstract 
models, equate in tura with structural descriptions. They represent 
formal, explicit role definitions. Behaviour under such rubrics is dealt 
with more statically than when treated in its functioning inter- 
relationships. 

Structure-Eunction. The reciprocal overlappings with the other two 
conceptual sets begin to appear clearly from the two preceding sections. 
We may nevertheless note them again with respect to Structure-Function. 
Popular language has used this conceptual set less than the previous two, 
and its immediate origin is the discipline of biology. Nevertheless, lay 
language possesses several meanings fot it, also. 

1. “Structure” as in “structure of a building”, or “ structure 
of the body ”, refers to the shape, size, and articulation of component 
elements : the basic skeleton. “Function” then becomes “how it 
works ”, or “ what it is supposed to do”, or “ what it does ” 

This isiaiion of ‘structure has been kept in professional usage. 
However, slight shifts in the usage of “ function ” transform them into 
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other conceptual sets, and the complementary meanings of “ structure ” 
correspondingly change. 

2. “ What it is supposed to do ” becomes a frequent, if deprecated, 
meaning of function among sociologists : e.g., “ The crisis of the modern 
urban family is that it has lost its major functions ”, i.e., there is no longer 
anything that it is supposed to do. 

3. Further, “ what it is supposed to do” obviously becomes the 
ideal, whereupon it is to be opposed to the rea/, and thus becomes parallel 
with structure. This is a contrary meaning, and does not appear in such 
an explicit form. It is presented here only because it adds a further 
dimension to the lack of conceptual clarity. It can occur only when a 
writer begins to make obvious value judgments. 

Continuing, however, with the main line of exposition, to indicate 
the overlapping of the conceptual sets, let us note the other popular 
meaning of “function”, i.e., “how it works”. This is the usual 
meaning of function, although it is more frequently in cliché form, such 
as “the dynamic resultant of the interrelationships ”. Even when one 
accepts the definition sometimes found in anthropology, “ the contribu- 
tion to the continued existence of the society ”, one is still describing 
“how it works”. When the Radcliffe-Brown definition is refined 
somewhat, the two definitions are exactly equivalent. 

4. “ How it works ”, then, becomes the rea/, the actual process to 
be observed, as against any expected or abstract ideal. “ Structure ” 
then, is édea/, an abstraction. 

5. Naturally, “ formal” and “ structural ” are not identical, since 
one may speak of the “ structure of informal behaviour ”. Nevertheless, 
enough of the identity is perceptible, so that in sociological expositions 
the latter use has been found very infrequently, and only recently has its 
use increased. 

6. Continuing, we note that structure is a bare outline. Usually, 
then, in social analysis, structure describes secondary relationships. There, 
one finds a greater explicitness of rdle definition, with a consequently 
lesser expression of spontaneity and personality. The variegated facets 
and richness of the individual are rather to be observed within primary 
relationships. It is only by including such behaviour that the bare out- 
line is to be filled, by functional analysis. 

Primary-Secondary. ‘The overlappings here follow logically from 
the preceding analysis. They may be briefly presented. 
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1. Again, the terms are little used in lay discussion, but the core 
meanings are clearly derived from that source. Primary relations are 
primary in time (the growing individual is involved first with such 
relations), and in importance (our involvement is deeper). 

2. However, these primary relationships are also those in which 
our action is more informal. We act spontancously, much less by role 
definition, and with a greater portion of our total personality. Thus the 
secondary begins to equate with the formal. 

3. But just as we act with /ess explicit definition ot behaviour in primary 
relationships, so does such action become parallel in current analysis with 
the elements already described as functional: total interaction, behaviour 
as actually observed, not merely the skeleton called structure. Functional 
analysis presents the rich variety of daily social action, the joking asides, 
the ‘hidden exchanges between friends, the fullness of family life, as 
against a static, structural description. 

4. Similarly, such primary relationship behaviour is the rea/ as it 
actually occurs, such as one finds in the daily functioning of individuals 
in a bureaucracy or slave-master relationship, where the abstract definitions 
are only part of the total interaction. This is then to be set against the 
ideal-typical abstractions implicit in the notion of the /dea/. 

Conclusions. No attempt will be made here to “ settle ”. the apparent 
confusion. If the analysis to be found in the first sections is correct, 
deeper empirical investigations, coupled with further conceptual analyses, 
will gradually make these concepts more precise, or discard them. 

A glance at the conceptual sets, however, reveals several points of 
interest for this process of refinement. 

The first of these points is that most of the confusion derives from 
the imagery and connotations remaining in these concepts from popular 
usage. 

The second point is that the concepts are of different ¢ypes. (a) The 
set, Primary—Secondary, is a continuum, not a dichotomy. The behaviour 
of any individual, or group, will concretely range between these two 
points. They represent, then, polar ideal types. (b) On the other 
hand, Structure-Function is not a dichotomy or a continuum: it deals 
with different aspects of behaviour, or at least presents two different 
frameworks for the description of that behaviour. Structure deals with 
component elements in a static fashion; function presents them in 
interaction. If the description is accurate, both are equally real. 
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(c) Ideal—Real, however, represents different /evels of abstraction. At least, 
we seem to be moving toward such a meaning in our usage. If the ideal 
is the abstract then the real is the concrete. Naturally, any level of abstrac- 
tion is “real”, if it is precisely qualified. The usefulness of different 
levels will be, of course, different. (d) Formal—Informal, like Structure- 
Function, refers to different aspects of behaviour. 

The present paper has attempted to suggest the predictable character 
of conceptual creation, clarification, and rejection. Concepts are not 
retained merely because of an apparent etymological precision, but rather 
because of their utility as a framework for the empirical materials in a 
growing science. This retention occurs to the extent that: 1. The 
empirical referent is clear; 2. The empirical referent is significant for 
the problems selected ; and 3. The empirical scientist finds them useful 
tor his own problems. 

It follows from these notions that at any given stage of any science 
there will be considerable conceptual confusion. However, the need 
to analyze empirical materials of a greater subtlety, extent, and com- 
plexity continues to force the scientist to refine his conceptual tools 
constantly. We may therefore expect that one result of the contemporary 
concern of sociologists with empirical data will be a gradually increasing 
precision of the conceptual framework in sociology. 

The present analysis of the overlapping meanings to be found in 
four major conceptual sets in sociology: Formal—Intormal, Ideal—Real, 
Structural—Functional, and Primary—Secondary, should represent, there- 
fore, a statement that clarification is in order. It is by virtue of a great 
accumulation of observations that the problem arises. Since the con- 
cepts are currently of importance, a recognition of that need may serve 
as a first step toward a solution. 
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AN EXAMINATION OF THE CONCEPT 
OF NEED 


By J. E. GoLprHorPe 


Sir Toby Belch . . . Does not our life consist of the four elements ? 
Sir Andrew Aguecheek .. . Faith, so they say; but I think it rather consists 
of eating and drinking. 


Sir Toby Belch . . . Thou’rt a scholar. 
Shakespeare—TWELFTH NIGHT 


I. INTRODUCTORY 


The concept of need is frequently used in the discussion of social 
and other problems. A good deal is written and spoken, for example, 
about the needs of young children for orange juice and cod liver oil, 
and for stability and affection. Social policies are judged according 
to their success in meeting human needs. Both of the major political 
parties base their policies in part on an appeal to the concept. On the 
one hand we have the Conservative adoption of the aim of a National 
Minimum ; on the other, it is part of the orthodox Socialist case against 
a /aissez-faire market economy that it imperfectly relates need to effective 
demand. Need, and not ability to pay, it is said, should be the basis 
for allocating a number of goods, notably food and house-room. 

It is probable that the lay public tends to think of need in absolute 
terms, that needs have a validity independent of social circumstances or 
individual desires; even, perhaps, that they exist, somewhat like the 
remoter extra-galactic nebula, waiting to be discovered. The following 
passage, although it is the work of a Professor of Ethics and Economics, 
probably represents fairly accurately a view which the man-in-the-street 
would find acceptable : 

** By a decent livelihood is meant that amount of the necessities and comforts 
of life that is in keeping with the dignity of a human being. It has no precise relation 
to the conventional standard of living that may prevail within any social or industrial 
class, but describes rather that minimum of conditions which the average person of a 
given age or sex must enjoy in order to live as a human being.””? 

And the lay view of needs as absolute has received support in recent 
years from the work of the nutritionists, some of whom do not hesitate 
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to tell us with great precision that, for instance, a moderately active 
man needs a diet containing 3,000 Calories, 70 grams of protein, 5,000 
units of vitamin A, 2 milligrams of thiamin and 3 of riboflavin, o-8 
grams of calcium and 12 milligrams of iron, and so forth, every day. 
The conceptual basis of the nutritionists’ claims is examined in a later 
section ; for the present it is sufficient to add that their work has received 
wide acceptance in the public mind. 

Yet the concept remains ill defined; and, with only one notable 
exception, the social sciences show little inclination either to use the 
concept of need as an analytical tool, or even to elucidate it. Modern 
economists, in particular—retreating under the onslaught of sociological 
and psychological criticism into a position which, while it appears to be 
logically impregnable, affords little emotional satisfaction to those whose 
motives for studying economics include a desire for social betterment— 
have abandoned the concept altogether as vague, subjective, unverifiable, 
and to be suspected of ethical implications. 

It therefore seems desirable to explore, as it were, the logical and 
semantic geography of this concept, and to try to assess its usefulness 
as a tool of analysis. As a first step towards this, a brief and cursory 
survey is made in the next section of the concept’s place in the writings 
of some economists and sociologists. In section III its use in nutri- 
tional science is critically examined. Finally, section IV contains some 
remarks about the status of needs and their relation to other sociological 


concepts. 
Il. HISTORICAL SURVEY 


1. The Economists. One of the many differences between the new 
and the classical economics lies in their respective treatments of the 
concept of need. Since much of the older analysis depended on the 
notion—notably the theory of population, and the subsistence theory 
of wages—the classical economists were impelled to give attention to 
the nature of needs and the amount of wealth required for their satis- 
faction. It is therefore interesting to find them unanimous in a view 
of need which takes into account conventional standards as weil as 
physiological necessities. The cultural nature of need was clearly stated 
from the first by Adam Smith : 

‘* By necessaries I understand, not only the commodities which are indispensably 
necessary for the support of life, but whatever the custom of the country renders it 
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indecent for creditable people, even of the lowest order, to be without. A linen shirt, 
for example, is, strictly speaking, not a necessary of life. The Greeks and Romans 
lived, I suppose, very comfortably though they had no linen. But in the present times, 
through the greater part of Europe, a creditable day-labourer would be ashamed to 
appear in public without a linen shirt, the want of which would be supposed to denote 
that disgraceful state of poverty which, it is presumed, nobody can well fall into without 
extreme bad conduct. Custom, in the same manner, has rendered leather shoes a 
necessary of life in England. The poorest creditable person of either sex would be 
ashamed to appear in public without them. In Scotland, custom has rendered them a 
necessary of life to the lowest order of men, but not to the same order of women, who 
may, without any discredit, walk about bare-footed. In France, they are necessaries 
neither to men nor to women ; the lowest rank of both sexes appearing there publicly, 
without any discredit, sometimes in wooden shucs, and sometimes barefooted. Under 
necessaries therefore, | comprehend, not only those things which nature, but those 
things which the established rules of decency have rendered necessary to the lowest 
rank of people.’”? 


Malthus takes a similar view. Although “ the strong tendency of 
his thought was to consider that at least the bottom of the social pyramid 
was always at the bare minimum of subsistence ”,* and though he assumed 
in the first edition of his EssAY ON THE PRINCIPLE OF POPULATION (1798) 
that misery and vice alone served to check the tendency for population 
to increase, the cultural components of need forced themselves, so to 
speak, on his attention, and in the second (1803) and subsequent editions 
there is ample evidence that he was aware of this aspect of the 
question : 

‘** But man cannot look around him, and see the distress which frequently presses 
on those who have large families: he cannot contemplate his present possessions or 
earnings, which he now nearly consumes himself, and calculate the amount of each 
share, when with very little addition they must be divided, perhaps, among seven or 
eight, without feeling a doubt whether, if he follow the bent of his inclinations, he may 
be able to support the offspring which he will probably bring into the world, In a 
state of equality, if such can exist, this would be the simple question. In the present 
state of society other considerations occur. Will he not lower his rank in life, and be 
obliged to give up in great measure his former habits ? Does he even feel secure that, 
should he have a large family, his utmost exertions can save them from rags and 
squalid poverty, and their consequent degradation in the community? And may he 
not be reduced to the grating necessity of forfeiting his independence and of being 
obliged to the sparing hand of Charity for support ? 


Ricardo is quite explicit in his view that need is a social product. 
Having defined the “ natural price of labour” as “that price which is 
necessary to enable the labourers, one with another, to subsist and 
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perpetuate their race, without either increase or diminution”, he goes 
on: 

“It is not to be understood that the natural price of labour, estimated even in 
food and necessaries, is absolutely fixed and constant. It varies at different times in 
the same country, and very materially differs in different countries. It essentially 
depends on the habits and customs of the people. . . . Many of the conveniences now 
enjoyed in an English cottage would have been thought luxuries in an earlier period 
of our history.”® 


McCulloch says much the same : 

“It is plain . . . that there neither is nor can be any absolute standard of natural 
or necessary wages. It is impossible to say what commodities are indispensable for 
the support of life ; for, these, as well as the other articles required for the use of the 
lower orders, depend essentially on the physical circumstances under which every 
people is placed, and on custom and habit.’ 


Nassau Senior divides commodities and services into three categories ; 
Necessaries, Decencies, and Luxuries ; and immediately goes on, 

**It is obvious that when consumed by the inhabitants of different Countries, or 
even by different individuals in the same Country, the same things may be either luxuries, 
decencies, or necessaries. 

“Shoes are necessaries to all the inhabitants of England. Our habits are such 
that there is not an individual whose health would not suffer from the want of them. 
To the lowest classes of the inhabitants of Scotland they are luxuries ; customs enable 
them to go barefoot without inconvenience and without degradation. When a Scotch- 
man rises from the lowest to the middling classes of society they become to him 
decencies. He wears them to preserve, not his feet, but his station in life. To the 
highest class, who have been accustomed to them from infancy, they are as much 
necessaries as they are to all classes in England.’” 


The classical position may thus be summed up: while it is possible 
to distinguish necessaries on the one hand from decencies and luxuries 
on the other, no line can be drawn between them which is equally _— 
for all countries and classes of society. Its exact locus depends it 
particular cases on, and varies widely with, the customs and habits of 
the people in question. 

For reasons falling largely outside the scope of this paper, classical 
economics was bitterly attacked on psychological and_ sociological 
grounds by many writers, among whom Ruskin and Carlyle may be 

mentioned. It was alleged that the earlier economists thought of man as 
motivated merely by a prudent greed, and of society as a market mechan- 
ism for its satisfaction; and that this view did violence to the actual 
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nature of both man and society. It was with considerable relief, there- 
fore, that economists welcomed the marginal theory, which enabled 
them to reformulate the theory of demand in such a way that nothing 
need be postulated about the nature and origin of wants ; it was sufficient 
to assume that people do want things, and want some things more than 
others. In its “ marginal utility ” form the theory was still not entirely 
immune from criticism, but in its modern indifference-curve version 
it now seems logically impeccable. 

Modern economists have thus deliberately eschewed the con- 
sideration of needs ; a course which, despite its logical validity, is not 
without disadvantages. The older treatises on Political Economy 
contained also, often unwittingly, a good deal of sociological analysis ; 
one may instance Adam Smith’s disquisitions on university education 
in the WEALTH OF NATIONS as a notable example. Whatever their short- 
comings, he and his successors always had something of a synoptic 
view of the whole life of man in society. Their “ economic man” may 
well have been, as their opponents asserted, a caricature; but he was 
still recognisably human, with an empty belly and four children at home. 
The new “economic man” is by contrast a shadowy figment, a dis- 
embodied intelligence equipped with little more than a rate of time- 
preference and an atlas of indifference maps. 

In many ways Marshall represents the transition from the classical 
to the modern economics ; and in Book II of the princrpzes he includes 
a section in the classical tradition on the nature of needs. 

“It is common to distinguish necessaries, comforts, and luxuries, the first class 
including all things required to meet wants which must be satisfied, while the latter 
consists of things that meet wants of a less urgent character. But here again is a 
troublesome ambiguity. When we say that a want must be satisfied, what are the con- 
sequences which we have in view if it is not satisfied ? Do they include death? Or 
do they extend only to the loss of strength and vigour ? In other words, are necessaries. 
the things which are necessary for life, or those which are necessary for efficiency? .. . 

“In addition, perhaps, some consumption of alcohol and tobacco, and some 
indulgence in fashionable dress are in many places so habitual, that they may be said 
to be conventionally necessary, since in order to obtain them the average man and woman 
will sacrifice some things which are necessary for efficiency.’”® 


He goes on to form his own estimate of the minimum. necessary 
wages, in the England of his time, for a number of grades of workmen. 
Despite this, however, the concept of need has no particular relevance 
to his general analysis of demand in Book III of the principLes, which 
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is thoroughly modern in treatment and is significantly entitled “On 
Wants and their Satisfaction ” 

The locus classicus of the modern view is Professor Robbins’ essay 
ON THE NATURE AND SIGNIFICANCE OF ECONOMIC SCIENCE. Here the 
rejection of need as a category for economic analysis is clearly implied ; 
the following is perhaps the crucial passage. 

** Economics, we have seen, is concerned with that aspect of behaviour which 
arises from the scarcity of means to achieve given ends. It follows that Economics 
is entirely neutral between ends; that, in so far as the achievement of any end is 
dependent on scarce means, it is germane to the preoccupations of the Economist. 
Economics is not concerned with ends as such.’® 





The logic of this analysis is examined in a later section ; its effect 
has been that standard works on economics now make only passing 
reference to need. Thus a popular elementary textbook can dismiss 
the whole concept in these words : 

“* Demand, it will be noted, is not the same as desire or need. Doubtless many 
people who cannot afford a motor car would like one, and doubtless many children 
need more milk than they get, but unless desire or need is backed up by ability and 
willingness to pay it does not affect the volume of sales.”’” 


This is not untypical of the attitude found in most modern works. 
There is one notable exception, however ; alone among recent economists, 
Professor Frank Knight, with his more eclectic approach and his aware- 
ness of the sociological and ethical aspects of his science, devotes some 
considerable attention to the nature and origin of wants. Where others 
are content with the Robbinsian assumptions that wants are in a sense 
external to the economic machine which is erected for their satisfaction, 
Knight complicates the picture by reminding us that economic activity 
creates wants quite as effectively as it satisfies them. A full discussion 
of the complexities of his analysis would take us far beyond the limits 
of this brief survey, and his work should in any case be read in the 
original for a proper understanding of his position; but one quotation 
relevant to the present inquiry, may be made here : 

“What is a living? If by living we mean life, as it is actually lived, everything 
is included, recreation, culture, and even religion. . . . . At the other extreme would be 
the idea of what is really necessary, the physiological requisites for the maintenance of 
life. Even this turns out on examination to be hoplesslv ambiguous. . . . Does what is 
“necessary ’ refer to conditions under which life wé// be preserved or numbers main- 
tained or increased, or only those under which it could be done? and under what 
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assumptions as to the tastes and standards, and the scientific and technological equip- 
ment of the people ?. . . 

“ Between these two extremes of what people actually get and what they rigorously 
require in order to live, the only alternative is some conventional notion of what is 
‘ socially necessary ’, or of a ‘decent minimum’... . 

“When we scrutinise the actual motives of actual conduct it is clear that the 
consciously felt wants of men are not directed towards nourishment, protection from 
the elements, etc. . . . They desire food, clothing, shelter, etc., of the conventional kinds 
and amounts. . . . It is simply contrary to the facts to say that men act in order to live. 
The opposite is much nearer the truth, that they live in order to act; they care to 
preserve their lives in the biological sense in order to achieve the ind of life they 
consider worth while... . 

“Tt will not be denied that human interests have evolved out of animal desires, 
and are ultimately continuous with them; and an understanding of animal behaviour 
can throw light on human problems, but only if interpreted with the utmost caution. 
Man has . . . gotten clear away from the plane where life is the end of activity; he has 
in fact essentially reversed this relation. It is not life that he strives for, but the good 
life, or at the ultimate minimum a decent life, which is a conventional, cultural concept, 
and for this he will throw away life itself; he will have that or nothing. He has 
similar physical requirements with the animals, but he has become so ‘ particular’ 
as to their mode of gratification that the form dominates the substance. A life in 
which bare existence is the end is /nfolerable to him. . . . For any practical purpose, 
beauty, play, conventionality, and the gratification of all sorts of ‘ vanities’ are more 
‘necessary ’ than food and shelter.’”™! 


Thus where the classical economists thought of needs as being 
influenced and modified by cultural factors, Knight goes further and 
sees culturally-formed needs becoming, so to speak, autonomous. But 
his view has much in common with theirs; needs are at least 
as much cultural as physiological in nature, and arise from customs 
and habits, values and beliefs, as well as from the imperatives of animal 
existence. 


2. The Sociologists. Unlike the classical economists, the early 
sociologists gave little attention to the concept of need. One may 
search Locke, Hume, Rousseau, and even Hobbes almost in vain for 
any indication that these scholars recognised that life does consist, at 
least in part, of eating and drinking. Their preoccupation throughout 
was with power and authority ; and they were succeeded in the nine- 
teenth century by a series of sociologists whose interest was mainly 
in the intellectual aspects of human society, and in social development 
and progress. Comte makes little mention of need; and Spencer, 
despite his biological bias, was more concerned with the application of 
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J- 
analogies such as evolution and organisation to human societies than 
with the social consequences of man’s animal nature. 

The same is perhaps true, though to a much modified extent, of 
Hobhouse. He expressly rejects the concept in his sociological 
work : 

** In a sense the biological factor conditions all others, for in any society man must 
live, he must satisfy his physical needs, maintain his health and perpetuate his stock. 
On the other hand, the conditions which are common to man and animals are those 
which least serve to explain the differences which part men from animals. Thus it 
is not in the biological conditions that we should look for causes of the development 
of man, still less of the higher forms of civilisation.’’!” 


In his other rdle of social philosopher, however, he devotes some 
attention to it, as part of his treatment of the idea of social justice. 

** One well known principle of equality is ‘ to each according to his needs ’, which 
strictly taken is a proportionate not an absolute principle. A rationing system takes 
account of the different quantities of food required by a hard worker, a light worker, 
a man, a woman, or a child. 

** Needs differ in two ways. (a) To meet the same need, e.g., to satisfy his hunger 
one man needs more than another. . . . (b) Needs differ in urgency. A certain minimum 
of food, clothing, etc., may be regarded as of absolute necessity. Certain additions 
to these add greatly to comfort and efficiency. Further additions have less effect. 
A law of diminishing returns applies pretty rigorously to the relations between healthy 
development and physical conditions.” 


The concept of need finds no place in the work either of Max Weber 
or Pareto; and it is only latent in that of Durkheim ; although it may be 
suggested that it underlies the latter’s study of the social function of 
religion, it is nowhere explicitly stated.1* And it continues to be 
neglected by the more orthodox theoretical sociologists today. The 
work of Malinowski, and, under his influence, Talcott Parsons, forms the 
great exception to this neglect on the theoretical side; Malinowski’s 
contribution is discussed in a later section. 

The applied sociologists of the nineteenth century, however, were 
deeply and immediately concerned with the concept of need, through 
their studies of social problems and notably through their investigations 
into poverty. Notable among these were the classic pioneer studies 
of Charles Booth in London!® and Seebohm Rowntree in York!*, both 
of which are still models of social study. 

Rowntree in particular devoted considerable attention to fixing as 
precise a standard as possible of need, in order to assess accurately the 
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extent of poverty in the population he was investigating. He first 
defines two sorts of poverty; “primary poverty” occurs when a 
family’s total earnings “ are insufficient to obtain the minimum necessaries 
for the maintenance of merely physical efficiency ”, while “ secondary 
poverty ” occurs in “ families whose total earnings would be sufficient 
for the maintenance of merely physical efficiency, were it not that some 
portion of it is absorbed by other expenditure, either useful or waste- 
ful”. The minimum necessary expenditure for the maintenance of 
merely physical health he analyses under three heads ; food, house rent 
(including rates), and household sundries (such as clothing, light, fuel, 
etc.). 

In the case of food, Rowntree was able to draw on the best available 
nutritional knowledge of his time in drawing up a schedule of the 
minimum requirements, in calories and protein, for families of different 
sizes. (Vitamins were then unknown, and the importance of mineral 
salts was not fully recognised.) He then estimated the cost of meeting 
these requirements from the cheapest possible foods. Thus a standard 
apparently based on a purely objective physiological criterion was 
arrived at, though the substance of its claim to objectivity will be 
questioned in a later section. Rowntree says of this standard : 

** The dietary I selected was more economical and less attractive than was given 
to paupers in workhouses. . . . 1 purposely selected such a dietary so that no one could 
possibly accuse me of placing my subsistence level too high.”” 


It proved considerably more troublesome to find an objective 
minimum standard for house room, and in the end Rowntree says 
** The actual sums paid for rent have been taken as the necessary minimum rent 


expenditure. Extravagance in this item is very improbable, rent being almost the 
first thing in which a poor family will try to economise.””* 


Similarly in the case of household sundries attempts to arrive at 
an objective standard were abandoned, and the procedure adopted was 
to ask the subjects of the inquiry themselves what was the minimum 
required. 

“* Many of those interviewed knew what poverty meant, and had learned by hard 
experience what could be ‘ done without’, and how to obtain most cheaply that which 
was absolutely necessary. . . . Dealing with men’s clothes, for instance, the information 
which we asked from the men was briefly this: ‘ What in your opinion is the very 
lowest sum upon which a man can keep himself in clothing for a year? The clothing 
should be adequate to keep the man in health, and should not be so shabby as to injure 
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his chances of obtaining respectable employment. Apart from these two conditions, 
the clothing to be the most economical obtainable ’.” 


There could hardly be a clearer indication of the importance of the 
cultural aspect of need than this failure, on the part of a most careful 
and rigorous investigator, to arrive at a concept of need both precise 
and comprehensive without introducing the habits and customs of the 
people he was studying. 

The Webbs were greatly influenced by these concrete studies, 
particularly that of Booth, in which Beatrice Webb participated as an 
investigator ; and it is therefore hardly surprising that the concept of 
need plays a part in their writings. With them, the cultural aspect is 
stressed, and the physiological tends to be dropped : 

*“* Over a large part of the industrial field the wage-earners cling with stubborn 
obstinacy to certain customary standards of expenditure. . . . In the years of worst trade, 
when thousands of engineers or boilermakers, masons or plumbers, are walking the 
streets in search of work, the most grasping employer knows that it is useless for him 
to offer them work in their respective trades at ten or fifteen shillings a week. . . . Nor 
has this conventional minimum any assignable relation to the cost of actual subsistence. 
The young engineer or plumber, unencumbered by wife or child, indignantly refuses 
to work for a wage upon which millions of his fellow citizens not only exist, but marry 
and bring up families.” 


And they add, in a footnote, 


** We are unable here to do more than refer to the existence of these popular ideas 
as to the Standard of Life. How they originate—why, for instance, the English 
workman should have insisted on eating costly and unnutritious wheaten bread, or why 
some classes and races display so much more stubbornness of standard than others, 
would be a fruitful subject for economic inquiry.” 


We turn now to the work of Malinowski, which comprises, so far 
as the present writer is aware, the only attempt to base a comprehensive 
sociological theory on the concept of need.'® 

Malinowski’s theoretical writings occupy, perhaps, a subsidiary 
place in his work as a whole, much of which consists of a very 
detailed description and analysis of the people of one small Pacific 
island. They provide, as it were, a methodological framework for 
his ethnographic studies; but his general theories have a wider 
application. 

In his view, human culture is based firmly on Man’s animal 
nature. A number of “ permanent vital sequences ”’, as he calls them, 
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are incorporated in all cultures, as necessary conditions for both 
individual and group survival. He lists some of these, as follows : 


(a) Impulse (b) Ader (c) Satisfaction 
Hunger Ingestion of food Satiation 
Thirst Absorption of liquid Quenching, 

and so forth. 


‘* We have to base our theory of culture on the fact that all human beings belong to 
an animal species. . . . By human nature we mean the biological determinism which 
imposes on every civilisation and on all individuals in it the carrying out of such bodily 
functions as breathing, rest, sleep, nutrition, excretion, and reproduction, We can 
define the concept of basic needs as the environmental and biological conditions which 
must be fulfilled for the survival of the individual and the group.” 


These basic needs, however, appear in a different form when seen 
in their social context. 

“It is clear that in every human society each impulse is remoulded by tradition. 
It appears still in its dynamic form as a drive, but a drive modified, shaped, and deter- 
mined by tradition. In the case of breathing . . . the requirements of temperature and 
ventilation have to be met by cultural devices. In this a certain traditional adjustment 
or habituation of the organism takes place. It is a well known fact that even in 
European cultures, the emphasis on fresh air as against level of temperature is not 
identical in England, Germany, Italy, and Russia.” 


Similarly with eating, drinking, and the other drives. 

“The impulse leading to the simplest physiological performance is as highly 
plastic and determined by tradition as it is ineluctable in the long run, because it is 
determined by physiological necessities.” 


The simple sequence “ impulse—act—satisfaction ”, therefore, while 
equally valid for man as for other animals, has to be greatly elaborated 
in the case of man. Human impulses are culturally re-fashioned from 
their original biological form, while the acts to which they give rise 
in large part involve learned behaviour, co-operation in groups regulated 
by some form of rule or law, material apparatus (the tangible part of 
culture), and a goal or “ charter ”—all of which are distinctively cultural 
products. 

Needs are met in human societies through the agency of “ institu- 
tions”. This is an old term to which Malinowski attaches a new and 
rather complex definition. An institution in his usage, has a “ charter ”, 
its ostensible or putative purpose ; it concerns a group of people, defined 
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in some particular way—-hence an “ association ” in the technical sense 
and regulated by rules or norms; and a more or less complex outfit 
of material apparatus, with which the group engages in more or less 
well defined activities. The integral contribution of an institution to 
the culture as a whole, that is, its rdle in the satisfaction of basic needs, 
constitutes its “function”. Function and charter may be widely 
different ; thus a sequence of religious rituals carried out in a primitive 
community may have a highly mythological ‘ ‘charter ”—the placation 
of ancestor spirits, and so forth—whereas the outside investigator may 
perceive in them the “ function” of regulating the timing of agricul- 
tural activities; an important matter to a non-literate people with no 
printed calendars. 

There is not, however, a one-to-one correspondence between 
institutions and needs. Most institutions contribute to the meeting of 
several needs, while most needs are met in part by many institutions. 
Thus, in our society, a hospital’s primary function is the relief or removal 
of sickness ; but as a necessary corollary, it also has other functions— 
nutritional (in feeding in-patients and ‘staff), educational (in training 
nurses), and so forth; while the need to keep disease in check is met 
also by other institutions, such as general practice, sanitary inspection, 
and so on. 

Man having, so to speak, committed himself to institutions for the 
satisfaction of his basic needs, finds it indispensably necessary to main- 
tain them. This involves him, in turn, in new needs, derived from the 
purely physiological ones; or, as Malinowski calls them, “ cultural 
imperatives ’’. Of these he recognises four ; economics, law, education, 
and politics : 

“* The cultural apparatus of implements and consumers’ goods must be produced, 
uscd, maintained, and replaced by new production (economics); human behaviour 
in its technical, customary, legal, or moral prescription must be codified, regulated in 
action and sanction (law, or social control); the human material by which every 
institution is maintained must be renewed, formed, drilled, and provided with full 
knowledge of tribal tradition (education); authority within each institution must be 
defined, equipped with powers, and endowed with means of forceful execution of its 
orders (political organisation).”” 


Thus we have institutions whose primary function is to mect, not 
a basic, but a derived need; such as a law school or a tribal council. 
The indispensable nature of these cultural imperatives is well shown by 
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Malinowski’s own illustration ; in modern warfare, enemy states try to 
disorganise one another’s legal, olitical, and economic institutions, well 
knowing that to do so sucnaaledly encompasses the death of many of 
their citizens. 

The argument is completed when Malinowski points out how the 
operation of culture, that is, of all institutions acting as an interlocking 
whole, re-shapes the very basic needs on which the entire institutional 
structure is erected. 

‘The real understanding of our concept of need implies its direct correlation 
with the response wwhich it receives from culture. When we consider any culture 
which is not on the point of breaking down or completely disrupted, but which is a 
normal going concern, we find that need and response are directly related and tuned up 
to each other. The needs for food, drink, oxygen are never isolated, impelling forces 
which send the individual organism or a group as a whole into a blind search for food 
or water or oxygen, nor do people carry about their needs for bodily comfort, for move- 
ment, or for safety. Human beings under their conditions of culture wake up with 
their morning appetite ready, and also with a breakfast waiting for them or else ready 
to be prepared. Both appetite and its satisfaction occur simultaneously as a matter of 
routine. ... It is clear that the organism becomes adjusted, so that within the domain of 
each need specific habits are developed ; and, in the organisation of cultural responses, 
these routine habits are met by an organised routine of satisfactions.” 


Considerable criticism of Malinowski’s theory is possible. He is 
a little apt to speak as if a culture were always a perfectly-integrated whole, 
which it never is; and he gives little indication how one culture is to 
be marked off from another. ‘This is a difficulty which he did not him- 
self meet in practice, as his field work was done in a small, isolated island 
community ; but it becomes insuperable when one is dealing with large 
areas in which one community and culture merges insensibly into the 
next. His is something of a static, idealised picture, allowing too little 
for the factors of social change; as is shown by his refusal to admit 
that the institutionalised visits of a white trader to an African society 
could form part of that society’s culture. Most fundamentally, perhaps, 
he gives little indication of how the function of an institution is in 
practice to be determined, unless by an intuition on the part of the 
visiting anthropologist. 

Nevertheless, his rehabilitation of the concept of need is of the 
greatest interest, the more so as it has had considerable influence ; in 
this country, on the development of modern anthropology, and in 
America, in addition, on the work of Talcott Parsons. It paves the 
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way, perhaps, to the wider application of the concept to sociological 
analysis. 


III. THE CONCEPT OF NEED IN NUTRITIONAL SCIENCE 


There is another discipline in which the concept of need is used, 
besides the social sciences ; namely that of nutritional science. Recent 
advances in the latter have been very great, and the subject has received 
wide public attention, as is evidenced, at the one extreme, by the estab- 
lishment of the United Nations Food and Agriculture Organisation, and 
at the other by the frequent use of nutritional jargon in the advertising 
of patent food products. 

At the same time, there has been the growth of the idea of nutri- 
tional needs as absolute, to which reference has already been made. To 
define standards of need for clothing, warmth, house room, and some 
other goods, without introducing cultural concepts may well, it is 
admitted, be difficult ; but at least the nutritionists can tell us how many 
calories, vitamins, and so forth, we need ; or so the argument goes. 

This absolute view is not borne out by an examination of standard 
works on nutritional science. For example, it is often said that a man 
‘needs ” 75 milligrams of vitamin C a day. The basis for this is some 
such authority as the U.S. National Research Council; but this body 
makes no absolute claims for its quantitive estimates, and its. tables are 
headed by some modest legend such as (in this case) “* Recommended 
Allowances” of Water-Soluble Vitamins. A modern standard textbook 
goes on to explain : 

‘Vitamin C is, therefore, not only a means of protection from scurvy, but an 
important factor in the promotion and maintenance of positive health in everyday 
life. Most students are of the opinion that for best results the body should be kept 
very nearly up to the level of physiological ‘ saturation’ with this vitamin, and it is 
with this objective that the Recommended Allowances were set.” 

Another standard work on nutrition®' states that the minimum 
requirement for vitamin C is about 30 milligrams a day—though with this 
intake, resistance to infection would be very low. The optimum is 
perhaps 100 milligrams, a controversial figure. 

Clearly, then, the investigators in this field are aware that, as Hob- 
house put it, “a law of diminishing returns applies pretty rigorously 
to the relations between healthy development and physical conditions ’ 
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Indeed, the more sophisticated modern exposition of the law of diminish- 
ing returns which we owe to Professor Knight seems well to express 
the results of nutritional investigations. 

If we were to plot the daily intake of the vitamin, or other eonstituent 
of diet, along the x-axis, and “ health-and-efliciency ” (however measured) 
along the y-axis, we would, apparently, get a curve like the Knightian 
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total product curve, and of the same general shape. So that if the 
quantity of the dictetic constituent is less than a certain amount A, 
death ensues ; if it lies between A and B the chance-of death is reduced 
but there are pathological symptoms, reduced resistance to infection, 
or something of that sort. Above B there are, perhaps, no patho- 
logical symptoms, but something less than full health and efficiency 
(however defined); while there exists a third value C at which full 
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B 
health and efficiency results, so far as this factor is concerned, and above 
which there is nothing to be gained by taking even larger quantities. 
Perhaps C is the “ saturation value” referred to above. 

Thus in the case of vitamin C, according to the authorities quoted, 
A corresponds to 30 and C to 100 milligrams a day. 75 milligrams, the 
‘recommended allowance ”, presumably represents a value somewhere 
in the range BC 

The simplification of this rather complex range of possible values 
into a single “ recommended allowances” has, perhaps, given colour 
to the impression that there exists a nutritional “ standard ” which is in 
some sense categorically imperative, and below which people’s intake 
ought not to fall. There is, of course, no possible objection to looking 
at the facts made known by scientific enquiry in the light of a system 
of values ; indeed, we are bound to do so in order to act upon them. 
If deficiency diseases, associated with low levels of vitamin intake, are 
regarded as undesirable—as they presumably are by most people 
then the recommended allowances are desirable standards of consump- 
tion. But it is important not to conceal the value-judgement. To 
regard the recommended allowances as having in some sense a “ scien- 
tific” validity is to be guilty of a confusion of thought, and a misuse 
of the word “ scientific ’ 

Unfortunately, not every nutritionist is entirely free from this con- 
fusion, which is illustrated, first, by a controversy quoted in Rowntree’s 
POVERTY (referred to in a previous section) ; and second, by a famous 
study by Lord Boyd-Orr. 

Rowntree juxtaposes the standards for the calorific value of a man’s 
diet arrived at by three European workers, and by Atwater in America ; 
the latter being noticeably higher throughout. He then quotes Atwater : 


‘I venture to urge that these standards ”’ (i,c., those of the European investigators) 
‘*“do not represent the quantities of nutritive material that the average mechanic o1 
other working man needs in order to do a fair day’s work. . .. The kernel of the whole 
question is found in the fact that the European standards are based on the food con 
sumption of people whose plane of living is low in comparison with that of the people 
of the Unites States. The thesis which | attempt to defend is that to make the most 
out of a man, to bring him up to the desirable level of productive capacity, to enable 
him to live as a man ought to live, he must be better fed than he would be by thos« 


standards. ... My own belief is that the American standard is a much more desirable 
one. The scale of living or ‘ standard of life’ here is much higher than it is in 
Europe.”’?? 
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Lord Boyd-Orr is hardly less explicit. In his preface to the second 
edition of FOOD HEALTH AND INCOME, he states : 

“ The level of the standard adopted here—the optimum—is not just to provide 
a diet which will keep people alive, but a diet which will keep people in health; and 
the standard of health adopted is a state of well-being such that no improvement 
could be effected by a change in the diet. .. . 

‘It has been suggested that the standard adopted, viz., what is needed to enable 
people to attain their maximum inherited capacity for health and physical fitness, is 
so high that it is impracticable. One writer terms it ‘utopian’. In animal husbandry, 
an optimum standard, far from being utopian, is regarded as good practice. . . . 
suggestion that he should use a lower standard would be regarded as absurd. If 
children . . . were reared for profit like young farm stock, giving them a diet below the 
requirements for health would be financially unsound.” 


It therefore appears that when a nutritional standard of need is 
chosen, a value judgment is made, whether explicitly or implicitly. 


Nutrition is thus seen to be no exception to the rule that the concept of 
need is not absolute and objective, but involves a relative, cultural 


component. 
IV. CONCLUSION 


The foregoing survey of a few authorities, past and present, in 
the social sciences—economics, sociology, and anthropology—has 
revealed a remarkable unanimity ; need is not, so to speak, an absolute 
concept, having a validity independent of particular societies and cultures, 
but a much more relative notion. In Marshall’s words, in discussing 
need we must always ask, ““ What are the consequences which we have 
in view if it is not satisfied?” Marshall mentioned two possibilities— 
death, and reduced health and efficiency—and we have seen that there is 
a third, perhaps even more important ; the maintenance of cultural values, 
of a conventional standard of life, of which people have a legitimate 
expectation. 

This analysis raises a semantic point which must be disposed of 
before we can proceed further. Is it not possible that the concept of 
need is a matter of purely verbal logic? We say that such and such a 
performance is necessary for the maintenance of life, or of a standard of 
life ; but we may be defining our standard in terms of that, and other, 
performances. Thus, to take a trivial example, we might say that English 
people need a cup of tea in the early morning. They need it, because 
they are used to it ; because it is part of the standard of life to which they 
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ate accustomed. But when we are asked to describe the English standard 
of life, we find that it consists of a number of observances of which the 
early morning cup of tea is one. Are we not in danger of arguing in 
a circle ? 

The answer appears, however, to be No. A metallurgist, for instance, 
might say, “In order to make steel of a certain tensile strength, it is 
necessary to raise it to a certain temperature”. This is clearly not as 
play upon words. Tensile strength is not defined in terms of what 
happens in furnaces at different temperatures ; it is defined with reference 
to what happens to wires when various weights are hung on them. 
The metallurgist’s assertion might, perhaps, be unpacked as follows ; 
“ Steel of a certain tensile strength can be made at a certain temperature ; 
it cannot be made at a different temperature”. These statements, 
whether true or false, clearly say something about the physical universe ; 
they are not a piece of purely verbal logic. 

Let us now examine a statement which might be made in the world 
of public health ; “ Mothers and babies need plenty of fresh milk, orange 
juice, and cod liver oil”. Remembering what has been said, we can 
make a guess at the missing half of this statement, and re-word it, perhaps, 
“It is necessary that mothers and babies should have plenty of fresh 
milk, etc., in order to reduce, or keep down, the rate of infant mortality ”’. 
Again this is a statement of fact about the universe and might be expanded 
into a pair of “ if-then ” statements ; “ If mothers and babies have plenty 
of milk, etc., then the rate of infant mortality will go down; if not, it 
will go up”. We do not define the rate of infant mortality in terms of 
the intake of fresh milk, etc., and we are concerned here with more than 
a play upon words. 

So much for the semantic point. Logically, a statement involving 
the concept of need yields, it seems, when it is unpacked, a pair of “ if- 
then ” statements, setting out the conditions for attaining a certain end. 
Sociologically, however, there is a good deal more to be said; for how- 
ever true a statement may be, it only becomes relevant for action when 
it is taken in conjunction with two cultural elements—values and 


knowledge. 





Needs and Values. \t will be seen at once that needs are socio- 
logically irrelevant except in conjunction with values. For example, 
a knowledge of the indispensable conditions for reducing infant mortality, 
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such as plenty of fresh milk for mothers and babies, would be purely 
academic in a society which did not particularly value the lives of 
children ; such as might be the case in an island community menaced by 
overpopulation. 

It is because of this value-component in the concept of need that 
the modern economists have abandoned its consideration. Thus Pro- 
fessor Robbins says “Economics is entirely neutral between ends ”, 
and this is clearly a necessary condition for scientific inquiry into economic 
phenomena. But it does not seem to follow of necessity that “‘ Economics 
is not concerned with ends as such”. There is no necessary link between 
neutrality between ends and unconcern about ends. Just as it is possible 
to describe a battle, or a football match, without taking sides, there 
seems every reason to suppose that we can be objective and scientific 
in describing and analysing ends. More precisely, we can describe 
and analyse other people’s values without introducing judgments based 
on our Own. 

This is not to say, of course, that in the opinion of the present writer 
economists ought to take up (or resume) the study of values. It is no 
reproach to a man that he prefers not to study values, any more than that 
he prefers not to study wave mechanics or helminthology. But there 
seems no reason to suppose that values do not constitute a legitimate 
field for scientific inquiry. Indeed, the study of the value-systems found 
in human societies forms a particularly interesting and important part of 
the science of sociology. 

Needs may be regarded, for sociological purposes, as conditions, 
known to be indispensable, for ends which are thought of as in some 
way minimal ; either individual survival or physical efficiency, or, morc 
usually, the maintenance of minimum cultural values. 

In studying needs, therefore, the investigator is brought at once 
into intimate touch with the value-system of the society in question. 
Needs represent values in action, so to speak; and this may be con- 
sidered to render their study both important and useful for the sociologist 
and social historian. 


Needs and Knowledge. \t is equally clear that needs are sociologically 
irrelevant unless they are known. While it may be possible for people 
to be subject to needs of which they are unaware, such needs are of little 
sociological interest, because they cannot give rise to action. Thus 
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Queen Elizabeth’s subjects doubtless needed vitamins every bit as much 
as we; but since vitamins were unknown in the sixteenth century, this 
need had no bearing on the structure or institutions of Elizabethan 
English society. 

This relation of needs to knowledge affords an interesting insight 
into one form of social change. As the content of a society’s traditional 
stock of knowledge changes, so needs change too, and there are corres- 
ponding institutional and other changes. The spread of nutritional 
knowledge, referred to in section III, affords an excellent example. 
Professor Knight has well said that men desire, not just food in order 
to live, but food of the conventional kinds and amounts. The kinds 
and amounts of food which are conventional in at least some sections of 
English society, however, seem to be changing in the direction of a 
closer approximation to the kinds and amounts recommended as a result 
of nutritional research. Not only are salads, fresh milk, and so on, 
regarded as desirable because they are known to be conducive to the 
desired end of healthy living, but they are also coming to be desired in 
themselves, as nice things to eat. This tendency is perhaps seen at its 
most marked in the change which has come about in the accepted way of 
feeding children. Indeed, one may here go further, and say that a 
systematic examination of what English people regard as their need for 
food would lead us, not only to considerations about social change itself, 
but even give us a glimpse of some factors affecting the pace of social 
change. The contrast between the foods given to the baby and those 
eaten by the rest of the family, in some households, becomes acute as 
the baby grows up. The contrast between the salads of the younger 
generation and the pickles of the older may become acute when the 
older generation comes to stay. 

It has been remarked in earlier sections that whereas the social 
scientist tends to take a “ relative’ view of need, the lay public often 
seems to think of needs as absolute; and our analysis may, perhaps, 
help us to see why this is so. From the detached point of view of the 
sociological observer, it appears that needs are created by the spread of 
new knowledge, or by changes in values. From the point of view of 
the people in the society concerned, however, the advent of new know- 
ledge comes with the effect of revealing needs which were there all along, 
but were previously unknown. But these apparently opposed points 
of view are not incompatible. They refer to the same phenomenon, 
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but see it from different aspects. Both are equally correct ; but in this, 
as in many other matters, confusion may arise if we try to “ reconcile ” 
the actor’s with the spectator’s accounts of the same occurrence. To 
give an account from one point of view involves a tacit undertaking 
not to do so from the other ; or at any rate not, so to speak, in the same 


breath. 
It has been seen how the study of needs brings us into close contact 


with some of the main preoccupations of the sociologist. It involves 
the examination of values in their social setting ; the sociology of know- 
ledge ; and some aspects of social change. It may be concluded, there- 
fore, that the concept of need is of some usefulness as a tool of socio- 
logical analysis, and that needs have their place as objects for the 
sociologist’s attention. 
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NOTES ON BOOKS 22 


A careful reading of THE CHRISTIAN ORIGINS OF SOCIAL REVOLT by William D. Morris 
(Allen & Unwin, 1949: 12s. 6d.) suggests that a better title would have been THE CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS . .. Beginning with a study of some heretical movements of the Middle 
\ges, the author passes to the Peasant Kevolts and the Christian influences at work i 
them, and thence to the continental movements (e.g. the Anabaptists) which developed 
a revolutionary programme. Much space is given to the social significance of the Reforma- 
tion, and to the emergence of the Levellers, Diggers and Quakers. The importance of 
Methodism in relation to the Industrial Revolution is demonstrated ; the work of the Christian 
Socialists and the bearing of Christian tradition on the Socialist movement in Britain are described. 
There is perhaps little fresh material in the book ; but its value lies in its simple easy style and 
its central thesis. 

\ study of the Christian Social movement in the Protestant Churches in the U.S.A. will certainly 
rouse interest in this country, and is offered—-at least in part—in TRENDS IN PROTESTANT 
SOCIAL IDEALISM by J. N. Hughley (Kings Crown Press (Cumberlege) 1948: $3.00). Be- 
ginning with a short treatment of the history of the movement, the author comments in turn 
on the ideas of E. Stanley Jones, C. A. Ellwood, E. J. MacConnell, Kirby Page, H. F. Wood, 
and Keinhold Niebuhr. It is unfortunate that he gives no systematic exposition of these ideas, 
for he does not spare radical criticism. Itseems clear, however, that the basis of the movement 
is more emotional than intellectual ; and that the conflicts between a religion of personal spiritual 
development and a social gospel have been active. Further light on views about the Kingdom 
of God would have been welcome. 


‘ ‘ 
Abbé Robert Kothen in CHRISTIANISME ET SOCIETE (Warny, Louvain, 1948) gives a clear 
and simple summary of Roman Catholic teaching on social life and social duty ; their intimate 
association with religious faith is stressed throughout. The book shows wide and up-to-date 
reading ; it seems intended for younger priests and intelligent laymen. The difference between 
the Catholic view and “ positive "’ sociology is not passed over. 


From the Department of Social Science of the University of Cape Town come five additions to the 
series of REPORTS on the Social Survey of Cape Town. 

SS8 (Nov. 1946, Is.) OCCUPATIONAL CLASSIFICATION gives a scheme based on social status, 
it having been decided that socio-economic classes were of no use for the Cape Town Survey. Debt 
is acknowledged to the English Registrar General’s scheme (Census 1911), and to the Merseyside 
Survey. The scheme uses eight classes, one of which is less important. 

$S13 (undated, Is.) deals with RENTS OF COLOURED HOUSEHOLDS, giving attention to rents 
actually paid and to “ ability to pay’. “‘ If the Survey "’ of Cape Town “‘ Poverty Datum Line 
were taken . . . some 33 per cent. of the Coloured households of Cape Town would . . . be reckoned 
as unable to afford any rent at all.”’ 

SS18 (March, 1950, Is.) estimates the INCIDENCE OF POVERTY IN RELATION TO AGE in Cape Town 
Its conclusion reads ‘‘ As in other communities the incidence of poverty . . . is greatest during 
the years of childhood and next greatest during the thirties and forties (when dependents are 
most numerous), and in old age (when earning power declines) Ihe ages of comparative freedom 
from want are the twenties and the years preceding the commencement of old age.”’ 

RS204 (undated, Is.), THE POVERTY LINE IN 1949, revises the calculation of the Poverty Datum 
Line originally made in 1938-1939, and already revised in SP3 and KS203. Items are revalued 
in terms of current prices, with reference to household practice as shown by family budgets. 

RS207 (1950, Is.) deals with the POVERTY DATUM LINE IN MARCH 1950, basing its results « 
prices ruling in that month. Food, clothing, cleaning, lighting and fuel are considered; the 
increase On pre-war prices seems to be 97 per cent. It is thought that probably 80 per cent of 
the consequent adjustments between items of consumption have been taken into account. 


GESCHICHTE DER EXAKTEN WISSENSCHAFTEN IN DER SCHWEIZERISCHEN 
AUFKLARUNG (1680-1780) ; by Edward Fueter (Sauerlande and Co. lavau, 1941) gives 
a catalogue of Swiss scientists during the period, with summary accounts of their work, ideas 


n 


and organisation. 


All books noted are in the Le Play House Library. 
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HOUSING SURVEY 
OF THE DOCK AREA IN CARDIFF 


By Harriett WILson 


INTRODUCTION 

The following is a report of work undertaken during the winter of 1946-47. 
It was stimulated by the exhibition of provisional plans for the rebuilding of the dock 
area which had been prepared by the Cardiff authorities. A survey of its present 
condition was felt to be useful both sociologically and for more detailed planning. 

As a voluntary one-man effort this work of necessity lacks detail in various aspects, 
in particular ethnologically. The figures obtained for the racial composition of the 
inhabitants differ very considerably from those published by Dr. Kenneth Little in 
an article published in the SocrotocicaL Review in 1942. This discrepancy has been 
discussed in correspondence in the New SraTEsMAN during May, 1948, and no section 


on racial composition is included here. 
I am indebted to Mr. W. E. Birmingham, of University College, Cardiff, for 


encouragement and advice throughout the work, and to various members of the City 
Hall staff for information and valuable discussions. 


I. AREA 


THE district known as Butetown and the docks covers an area of some 
175 acres. The main line of the G.W.R. cuts it off clearly from the centre 
of the town, the railway running alongside Bute West Dock forms its 
boundary to the east, and the railway line running parallel to Dumballs 
Road forms its boundary to the west. South of Clarence Bridge the 
outlet of the river Taff forms a natural boundary to the district. The 
docks to the east and the river Taff to the west forbid further extension 
in the near future. This fact shows the necessity of handling the district 
as a natural planning unit. 

For municipal purposes the area is divided between two wards ; 
the part north of Loudoun Square belongs to Adamsdown Ward, the 
rest. to. South Ward. 

At the present time the district consists clearly of five distinct parts. 
In the north along Bute Street there is a residential district of some fifty 
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acres which, for the purposes of the present investigation is called the 
LOUDOUN SQUARE AREA. Most houses in this district will soon be a 
hundred years old, and many of them ate in a bad state of repair. It 
is here that rents are lowest for the smaller houses, and here, too, the 
largest percentage of householders takes in lodgers to alleviate the burden 
of high rents of large houses which were built to accommodate wealthier 
people in former days. In this district most of the seafaring communities 
of other countries have found their homes. 

South of the Loudoun Square area there is the BUSINESS AREA around 
the Exchange in Mount Stuart Square. This comprises some twenty 
acres. With the exception of a few residential houses in West Bute 
Street, in the Square and in James Street, the district consists entirely of 
business offices and other places connected with the interests and the 
administration of the port. 

South of James Street there is a district of about thirty acres which, 
for the present investigation, has been called the soUTHERN AREA. Its 
boundary to the west is formed by the Bute Canal. In the extreme south- 
west corner two or three streets along the sea front retain some of the 
charm of former days ; there is no overcrowding as it is found in other 
parts of dockland. The rest of this southern area consists mainly of 
old smallish houses. A larger percentage of dock workers is found 
here than in any other part of the whole region. 

The peninsula bounded by the Bute Canal to the east, the river Taff 
to the west, and the open bay to the south, is dominated by the 
HAMADRYAD SEAMEN’S HOSPITAL. Its area is about twenty acres. The 
houses in this district are mostly not much more than forty or fifty years 
old. The percentage of dock workers and seamen is much smaller here, 
and overcrowding is less serious than in the other parts of the region. 
The urgency of rebuilding is not as great here as it is in the Loudoun 
Square and Southern areas. The district has, however, been included 
in the present investigation, as it was felt that geographically it calls for 
inclusion in a larger plan comprising the whole of dockland. 

The fifth part is the WESTERN AREA which lies between the canal 
and the railway line running parallel to Dumballs Road. It is at present 
occupied by sheds and various factories, warehouses and workshops. 
Only a few of these are of a permanent character. There are some twenty- 
five residential houses in Tresillian Terrace which, in the present investiga- 
tion, have for statistical purposes been included in the Loudoun Square 
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area. When the plans for turning the canal into a thoroughfare have 
been carried out, this area of some forty acres will constitute a valuable 
space for an extension of the residential part of the district. 

In the present investigation, interest centres naturally in the three 
residential parts: the LOUDOUN SQUARE AREA, the SOUTHERN AREA and 
the SEAMEN’S HOSPITAL AREA. 


2. METHOD OF CONDUCTING INQUIRY 


The points on whieh information was required were the size of 
the population, the distribution of ages, the composition of families 
and their occupations, the present state of housing, and opinions on 
housing present and future. 

For this purpose, a direct inquiry with the use of a questionnaire 
was made. There are some 1,200 residential houses of which about 
ten per cent. were visited. This number is sufficiently large for the 
results to be statistically significant. The houses visited were picked in 
the following way: every eleventh house was visited in each street, 
starting with number one in the first, number two in the second, and 
so on, till number ten was reached as the starting point in the tenth street, 
after which number one became the starting point in the following 
street. By this method a biased selection of houses was avoided. 


TABLE I: HOUSES VISITED: NUMBERS AND PERCENTAGES 











Houses Total 
Area visited houses Percentage Multiplier 
Loudoun Square 66 ) 675 9.8 10.2 
100 1013 9.9 10.13 
Southern Area 34 338 10.1 9.9 J 
Seamen’s Hospital 18 220 8.2 12.2 





TOTALS 118 1233 9.6 10.4 








The accuracy of the information obtained in this way was checked 
by comparison with all available evidence from municipal offices. For 
example: the total number of residents in the Loudoun Square and 
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Southern areas was found to be about 6,000, whereas the number 
calculated from figures supplied by the City Hall and the police came 
to some 6,300. Another example is the number of children under four 
for which the figures obtained by the direct inquiry were about 440; 
the number calculated from birth and infant mortality rates was about 
425. The ten per cent. sample collected by the direct inquiry can therefore 
be taken as a fairly reliable source of information. 


3. POPULATION 


(a) Total Numbers and Age Distribution 


The total number of people in the Loudoun Square, Southern and 
Seamen’s Hospital areas is between 6,700-6,800. This estimate is based 
on the investigation made of ten per cent. of the residential houses. The 
exact figures of people counted during this investigation can be seen 


from Table II. 


TABLE II: POPULATION OF SURVEY AREA: NUMBERS AND AGE 
DISTRIBUTION : SAMPLE AND ESTIMATED TOTALS 








SAMPLE 
Under 4-15 Estimated 
4 jrs. jrs. Adults Total Total 
population 
Loudoun Square ... 31 65 287 383 3900 
Southern Area... 13 42 145 200 2000 
Seamen’s Hospital 10 9 6o 79 1000 
TOTALS ae ia 54 116 492 662 
EstTIMATED TOTALS : 
Loudoun Square 
and Southern 
areas ... — 1100 4400 $950 
Whole region ... 550 1200 5150 6900 6900 





It will be seen from these figures that the largest group of people 
lives in the Loudoun Square area (about 3,900), that there are about 
2,000 people in the Southern area, and that the Seamen’s Hospital atea 
with some 1,000 residents is numerically the least important. 
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As stated above this estimate was checked by information 
obtained from municipal offices concerning the population of the 
Loudoun Square and Southern areas. The Seamen’s Hospital area has 
been deleted from this because it is not possible to obtain correct numbers 
of school children (a great number attend schools in Grangetown) and 
also because the total numbers involved are too small to guarantee 
accuracy in estimating totals on a ten per cent. basis. 

The total number of British subjects over twenty-one years old, 
as seen on the Electoral Register for the Loudoun Square and Southern 
areas, is 3,942. The police estimated that there were in addition about 
400 aliens. Numbers for the age groups under twenty-one were arrived 
at by the following method: the group of young people from ten to 
twenty-one should be slightly smaller than the group of school children 
aged four to fifteen in 1939—that is six years ago. On this basis it is 
estimated that the age group ten to twenty-one contains about 1,000. 
There are 551 children between the ages of four and ten on the last 
completed school list (1945). Finally, the age group of under four is 
based on an estimate of the average birth and infant mortality rates in 
Adamsdown and South Wards during the three years preceding the 
war. Later figures are at present not obtainable. The average birth 
rate is 18 per thousand, the average infant mortality rate 63 per thousand, 
which is fl 6 per cent. of the birth rate. Therefore, it may be assumed 
that there are some 425 children under four years of age. The complete 
list of figures thus obtained is given in Table III. 


TABLE III: POPULATION OF SURVEY AREA: 
VARIOUS ESTIMATES COMBINED 
(LOUDOUN SQUARE AND SOUTHERN AREA ONLY) 





British subjects over 21 eee 3942 
Aliens... aa ie sa 400 
Over 10 but under 21 vie 1000 
Over 4 but under 10 a 550 
Under 4... ven se a 425 

6317 





This total of 6,317 is roughly the same as the total number obtained 
by direct inquiry (which is about 6,000). As the latter figure is based 
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on a relatively small number of houses visited there is an uncertainty 
which statistical theory puts at 200 above or below 6,000. 

Beside the residential population there is also a floating population 
of visiting seamen numbering about 800. 


(b) Family Composition 

In the following analysis of the family composition the evidence 
obtained from the Seamen’s Hospital area is not included. The Loudoun 
Square and Southern areas are of greater importance in the replanning 
of the district ; the houses are older, and overcrowding is greater, as 
will be seen from figures given under the heading of housing. 

Any group that wanted to remain together was treated as a family 
unit. This was as a rule the married couple plus children. It included 
in some cases old parents, or a niece, an uncle or other relation, sometimes 
an unrelated lodger who had been with the family for a long time. Young 
married couples living with the parents were treated as separate 
family units, unless they stated that they wanted to remain with the 
parents. 

A total of 135 families was counted in the personal inquiry. As 
these contained just under ten per cent. of the total population it may 
be assumed that in the Loudoun Square and Southern areas 
there are altogether some 1,360 families. Details are given in 
Table IV. 


TABLE IV: HOUSEHOLD COMPOSITION IN SURVEY AREA: SAMPLE 
(LOUDOUN SQUARE AND SOUTHERN AREA ONLY) 





Of the sample households 3 consisted of 1 person 


27 2 persons - 40%, 
23 3 
27 


35% 


20 
19 
8 


4 

5 

6 

7 ° 
8 25 “Yo 
9 


or more persons- 
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Taking this sample as a basis we may assume that there are about 
300 families consisting of one or two persons, 700 families of three, four 
ot five persons, 200 of six persons, and 160 of seven or more persons. 
The average size of the family is 4.3 persons, and 75 per cent. of the 
total belong to families of five or fewer members. 


(c) Occupations 

An inquiry was made into the occupations of the population in 
connection with the working facilities in the neighbourhood and the 
desire to remain in or move from the district. The answers obtained 
have been grouped separately for the Loudoun Square, the Southern and 
the Seamen’s Hospital areas, as it was felt that the three areas have a 
sufficiently distinct character to justify this. It has, however, to be borne 
in mind that the total number of people interviewed in the Seamen’s 
Hospital area is hardly large enough to justify any generalisations as to 
their type of employment. Details are given, therefore, for the Loudoun 
Square and Southern areas only (Table V). 


TABLE V: OCCUPATIONS IN SURVEY AREA 














Loudoun Square | Southern Area 
Men Women Men Women 
Dockworkers ... ae 180 8°4% 10 190 26°0% _ 
Seamen ... aa ay 940 44°0% — | 110 15°0% — 
Tradesmen, Clerks, etc. | 
in district... ee 380 18-0% 110 go 12°5§% 140 
working elsewhere ... 100 4°7% 60 | 80 «110% 50 
Forces "| eed nel go 4°2% — | 30 4°0% _ 
Unempioyed, compensa- 
tion, sick, etc. ro 110 $°3% 20 | 20 3°0% 10 
Pensioners aaa at go 4°2% 40 | Jo 10°0% 40 
Housekeepers... i _— — 850 | — — 460 
Others... koi = 240 11°2% go || 130 18-:0% 30 
2130 100% 1270 720 100% 730 





Explicit information about employment was not always obtainable. 
In many cases the name and address of the employer were given; in 
others it was merely stated that the place of work was in the docks, or 
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within or outside the district. The reason for hesitating to answer fully 
is partly that people did not see why they should give this information 
in connection with a “housing survey”, and partly that the member 
of the family who was interviewed could not give the correct answer 
for the others. The description “ unemployed, compensation, sick, 
etc.” applies only to persons of working age; the rest are classified as 
pensioners. The final group “Others” consists of men employed in 
the building trade, by the Corporation, by the G.W.R., and as ships’ 
pilots. It also includes some sub-tenants who were not present during 
the interview and about whose occupation the landlady could give no 
information. The women who gave housekeeping as their occupation 
have often a side income as office- or shop-cleaners, or by helping in the 
business of the husband, or working part-time in cafés, etc. This could 
not always be ascertained. It also comprises a certain percentage of 
old-age pensioners. Women who kept house for their families were 
classified as housekeepers, irrespective of their age. 


4. HOUSING 


(a) General Description 


The streets in the Loudoun Square and Southern areas were mostly 
built in the middle of the last century, and they were completed some 
time before 1870. There are a number of houses in Loudoun Square, 
in Bute Street and in Windsor Esplanade which are solidly built and 
contain fairly large rooms. They consist of a basement, a ground floor 
and two upper storeys. Although they were never meant to be used 
by more than one family, most of them are now divided into apartments 
and inhabited by three o1 more families. Cooking is done pattly on open 
fires, and partly on gas stoves which are often shared by several parties. 
There is, as a rule, not more than one W.C. to each house, and bathrooms 
are rare. Most of the other houses are smaller and of the three-bedroom 
type. The layout of the streets is spacious, but the houses are built in 
rows and gardens are rare. The space behind the houses is large enough 
to hold a W.C. and sometimes a shed. In many cases the only source 
of water is a tap in the back yard. 

Out of a hundred houses visited in the Loudoun Square and Southern 
areas 17 have a bathroom, and 18 an indoor W.C.. The inhabitants of 
the 83 houses with no bath make do by using a tub, or where the expense 
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can be afforded some of the men and boys go to the public baths in 
W. Bute Street. 27 out of a hundred houses have no indoor water tap. 
Gas and electricity are laid on in most of the houses. 

The Seamen’s Hospital area is much newer than the two above- 
mentioned areas. Most of the houses were built around the beginning 
of the present century. They are also built in rows and there are few 
gardens, but the houses, as well as the backyards, are slightly more 
spacious than those in the two other districts. There are bathrooms and 
indoor water taps in all of them, and W.C.s are indoors as well. Bomb 
damage is not obvious, and although a good number of the houses need 
redecorating, the appearance is on the whole less drab than in the other 
areas. 


(6) Condition of Houses and Bomb Damage 


As the houses are nearly all a hundred years old the rate of decay 
is very tapid. Practically no repairs were carried out during the war 
years and shortage of building materials has held up any serious attempt 
at reconditioning. All that is being done at the moment is of a “ first 
aid ” nature, but a fair amount of this is being carried out. Twenty to 
thirty houses which are considered unfit for occupation are still being 
used and are likely to be occupied for some time until the housing shortage 
is overcome. 

Not very many bombs fell in the Butetown area, and only about 
twenty to thirty houses were totally destroyed, but the damage to roofs 
by blast was very severe owing to the age of the houses. This has never 
been put right, and most of the houses will need constant patching until 
they can have their roofs stripped and re-slated. Damage to walls was 
very mild, and apart from broken windows and the roofs already 
mentioned, the area got off very lightly. 


(c) Institutions Catering for Seamen and Facilities for Recreation 


There are a number of voluntary organisations which function as 
social centres or hostels for visiting seamen. The British Sailors’ Society, 
the Salvation Army Hostel, and the Greek Seamen’s Hostel have a total 
of 303 beds. Others have no sleeping accommodation and offer only 
club facilities. They are-the Mission to Seamen, the Good Companions 
Institute, the Islamia Alawia Friendly Society, the George Cross Maltese 
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Club, and the Colonial Centre. There are also 38 licensed seamen’s 
boarding houses with a total of 535 beds. : 

There are no amenities for the recreation of the residential population. 
Apart from one or two church halls there are no large rooms suitable 
for social or educational gatherings. There is no cinema or games field 
anywhere in the district. The main opportunities therefore for social 
activities are outside in the streets or in cafés and public houses. Children 
have a small space on Loudoun Square where swings, a roundabout, 
etc., are provided. The Save the Children Fund has recently opened a 
junior club in Bute Street, but facilities there are limited, and only a small 
number of the children who wish to attend can be dealt -with. The 
nursery school in W. Bute Street takes only 60 children and the waiting 
list is long. There is a play centre at S. Church Street school which is 
open on three nights a week during the winter. 


(2) Density of Population 

It would give a wrong picture if overall density figutes were worked 
out for the whole district. Parts of the built-up area are overcrowded ; 
others consist almost entirely of warehouses or office buildings. Again, 
there are parts which are not built up, such as the area between Hannah 
Street and Loudoun Square. The space between Patrick Street and 
Mount Stuart Square is in the process of being built up, and not all the 
new houses are occupied yet. Certain groups of streets have therefore 
been singled out which have a uniformity of general appearance and 
density of population, and density figures have been worked out on the 
basis of evidence obtained by the direct inquiry. These groups are as 
follows : 


1. Surroundings of Loudoun Square. (Greek Church Street, half of West Church 
Street, North Church Street, South Church Street, Pee] Street, Maria Street, 
Christina Street, Angelina Street, Nelson Street, Sophia Street, Frances 
Street, Loudoun Square.) In this group of streets there are a total of some 
2,580 people, and the acreage is 154. This means a density of 166 persons 
per acre. 


2. Bute Street from Maria Street to Patrick Street consists of just over six acres, 
and about 620 people reside in it. Density: 103 persons per acre. The 
reason for the relatively lower density here is fairly severe bomb damage 
which made a large number of the residential buildings uninhabitable. 
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3. The small group of streets off the south end of Bute Street (Henry Street, Alice Street, 
Hannah Street, Patrick Street) comprises three acres and about 600 people. 
Density: z00 persons per acre. 

4. The group of streets south of James Street (George Street, Louisa Street, South 
William Street, Adelaide Street, half of Adelaide Place, half of Evelyn Street) 
covers an acreage of 6.9, and the number of its residents is about 1,100. 
Density: 159 persons per acre. 

5. The extreme south end of the southern area (Dudley Street, Margaret Street, 
Eleanor Street, Windsor Esplanade, Penarth Terrace, Windsor Terrace, 
half of Evelyn Street, Dudley Place) comprises 7.12 acres and has about 
650 residents. Density: 91 persons per acre. 


6. The main group of streets in the Seamen's Hospital area (Burt Street, Hunter Street, 
Pomeroy Street, Clarence Embankment, Clarence Place) has a total of some 
950 residents, and the area comprises 6.12 acres. Density: 155 persons per 
acre. 


(e) Rents and Sub-tenants 


In the course of the personal inquiry householders were asked what 
rent they paid. The information was not obtained in all cases—very 
often because of the absence of the householder or the presence of a 
sub-tenant—but enough answers were given to justify the following 
generalisations. 

In the Seamen’s Hospital area rents are on the whole higher than in 
the two other areas. Over two-thirds of the rents paid are above 18/- 
per week, while in the Loudoun Square area nearly half the rents are 
under 18/— per week. In the Southern area, which contains the slightly 
newer part along the seafront as well as the older district south of James 
Street, about a quarter of the rents are under 18/— and half between 18 /- 
and 23/-. The average weekly rent for the Seamen’s Hospital area is 
2016, for the Loudoun Square area 17/2, and for the southern area 19/10. 
Details are given in Table VI. 

The information thus obtained was co-related with the frequency 
of sub-tenants in each district. In the Seamen’s Hospital area 
not quite a third of the houses visited have sub-tenants. In 
the Loudoun Square and Southern areas approximately two-thirds 
of the houses are shared, the average number of sub-tenants per house 
being somewhat larger in the Loudoun Square area. The higher the rent 
in each district, the greater the likelihood of the house being shared by 
several parties. In the Loudoun Square and Southern areas nearly all 
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the houses costing 23/- and over per week are shared, about 70 per 
cent. of those costing between 18/- and 23/-, but only 60 per cent. of 
those under 18/-. Furthermore, the more expensive houses have on the 
average more sub-tenants per house than the less expensive. The number 
of sub-tenants obtained.for the Seamen’s Hospital area is hardly large 
enough to justify a generalisation. 


TABLE VI: 


RENTS AND SUBTENANTS. 





LouDOUN SQUARE AREA 


SOUTHERN AREA 








SEAMEN’S HosprTAL AREA 




















Houses Houses Total Houses Houses Total Houces Houses Total 
Rent Visited with No. of Visited with No. of Visited with No. of 
Lodgers Lodgers Lodgers Lodgers Lodgers Lodgers 
8s.—8/1r 1 - - - ~ 1 I 
9s.—9/Ir - - - - - - - ~ 
10S.— 10/11 2 - - - - - - - - 
IIS—11/tr 3 2 7 - - - - - = 
128.—12/1l 3 I 2 I I 3 I - - 
138.—13/II 2 I I I I 2 I - - 
14S.—14/II 2 2 3 - - - - - - 
1§s.—15/t1 § 5 18 2 I 3 - - - 
16s.—16/11 3 I 4 5 3 6 - - 
17S.—17/II 2 I I - ~ - - - - 
18s.—18/11 5 4 7 2 I 3 - - 
198.—19/11  - - - 2 I 6 2 - - 
20S.—20/II 2 I I 6 5 Te) 3 5 
21s.—21/1l 3 2 12 2 I 3 = ~ - 
228.—22/1l 4 3 10 2 2 6 I - 
238.— 23/11 2 2 9 ~ - - I - - 
24S8.— 24/11 - - - ~ I - - 
258s.—25/11 - ~ - - - 3 2 
26s. and over 2 2 12 4 3 10 I I 5 
owner-occupied 
leasehold 7 5 10 3 I 3 2 - - 
owner-occupied 
freehold I I 8 I - - - - - 
TOTAL 49 33 105 31 20 55 17 5 13 
No inform- 17 3 I 
ation Given 
66 34 18 
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Most of the houses are leasehold and very few are owner-occupied. 
It is understood that the ground-landlord is prepared to sell the ground 
to the owners of the houses and quite a large number of plots of land have 
recently been purchased by the lease-holders. Up to the last war the houses 
in the Loudoun Square area were owned by very few landlords, but the 
tendency to-day is for these leaseholders to sell out to the tenants, of to 
other people who reside in the area, so as to avoid payment of costs of 
repairs before handing back the leasehold to the ground-landlord. 


(f) Opinions on future Housing 


In the course of the personal inquiry all families were asked whether 
they would like to remain in the district or whether they would prefer 
to move elsewhere should an opportunity arise. In some cases answers 
could not be obtained, either because the interviewed person did not 
know the householder’s wishes, or because the landlady was not able to 
give information about her tenants’ plans. The answers, expressed in 
percentages, are : 


74 per cent. want to stay in the district ; 

12 per cent. want a house anywhere, in or out of the district ; 
9 per cent. want to move out of the district ; 

§ per cent. did not know. 


The families were also asked whether they would like a house or 
a flat. The idea of having a flat did not seem popular. Many people 
appeared to have the impression that living in a flat would mean giving 
up one’s independence. Most people knew only the type of flat which 
is found along Bute Street and in most houses of Loudoun Square. These 
consist of one or two rooms in a large house intended for a single family, 
and now inadequately converted to house several. When it was explained 
that the occupier of a flat in a modern apartment house has his own front 
door with a lock, his own kitchen and bathroom, twenty families out of 
the 135 interviewed agreed that they “ would not mind” a flat. 

Most people expressed dissatisfaction with their houses, lack of 
running water, baths and indoor sanitation, as well as dampness and 
bad state of repairs. Most people also hoped for an improvement of 
the general amenities of the district, in particular open spaces and play- 
grounds for children. 
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The greater part of the REVUE DE L’INSTITUT DE SOCIOLOGIE, Nos. 2-3, 1950 (La 
Librairie Encyclopédique, Brussels), is given to a sociographical study of the region in Hainault, 
close to the French border, known as the Borinage. This includes 21 papers read at the 22nd 
‘‘ Semaine Sociale Universitaire ’’ organised by the Institut Solvay, with the opening and closing 
addresses by M. G. Smets, Director of the Institute. It is noteworthy that those attending 
spent three days in the Borinage making contact with persons closely concerned with its life and 
problems. These are in the main the problems of an old industrial community that cannot 
easily adjust itself to the new techniques and economic and social conditions of the present. 

The study was planned as a synthesis of contributions from many sciences. Beginning with 
geographical description, it passes to history (much condensed), demography, and the chief 
features of social life. Studies follow of the general economic structure of the region and of 
particular industries (coal, ceramics, chemicals, glass, boots and shoes); housing, popular and 
technical education, political life, and the foreigner are dealt with in other papers. It is good to 
note that dialect, the Walloon problem, religious sects, art and folklore have a place, although 
some would think them less directly related to present problems. 

From a mass of interesting and carefully presented detail it seems to emerge that the region 
is facing a crisis which is imminent in many areas in England and Wales, and in other countries. 
The struggle between economy on a local and a world scale, and between the metropolitan and 
the ancient local culture is evident throughout ; and little fresh is suggested by way of remedy. 
The all round view of the situation embodied in these studies is, however, a contribution of great 
value. 


The plan of the book CASE WORK IN U.S.A., Theorie und Praxis der Einzelhilfe, edited by Dr. 
Hertha Kraus (Wolfgang Metzner Verlag, Frankfurt, 1950) took shape in the course of dis- 
cussions which were held with Tutors of the Schools of Social Work and other leading specialists 
in Germany. A presentation and exposition of the American methods of Individual Help, 
know as Social Casework, is of special significance at the present moment, for German experts 
are striving to record their own methods of work and to develop their teaching standards and 
materials. We must therefore, congratulate the Institute in Frankfurt for undertaking the 
publication of this work. The book appears as Vol. II in their series of Scientific Reports 
The chief topics discussed are: basic theories, the practice of casework, teaching and earning, 
analysis of results. There are also special articles on casework and psychoanalysis, psychiatry and 
casework, education for family life, casework and the care of the aged, ana casework for children. 


Dr. Joseph Wortis has compiled some interesting information on the psychiatric theories and 
practices current in the Soviet Union, which he presents in his book SOVIET PSYCHIATRY 
(The Williams and Wilkins Co., Baltimore, 1950, 38s. 6d.). Most of the material was gathered 
from Soviet publications and is therefore a picture of the officially approved policy with inter- 
pretations by the author. The reader will find that Soviet psychiatry emphasises mainly the 
somatic treatment such as, ether treatment, sulphur treatment, and osmotherapy, but this interest 
is understood when one considers that the official outlook tends to be materialistic rather than 
spiritual. Dr. Wortis has included many translated extracts from his originals as well as reports 
of cases with the treatments adopted. He has also added his own comments both favourable 
and critical. This book will help to quench the curiosity of those who wish to know the Soviet 
attitude toward psychiatry, calling attention to the present trends, but any question as to the 
relative importance of native and foreign influences on such trends is left unanswered. 


The first English edition of SOCIETY, an Introductory Analysis, by RK. M. Maclver and C. H. 
Page (MacMillan and Co. Ltd., London, 1950, 25s.), is a revision of an earlier American publica- 
tion by Maclver with many additions prepared in collaboration with Professor Page. The 
book is divided into three parts. Part one consists of a definition of terms in sociological analysis ; 
part two deals with the characteristic developments of social structure in the modern Western 
civilisation and part three explains how social change takes place, its trends and its evolutionary 
aspects. Tables and charts are included in the text which are of great assistance to the reader. 
This book is of value as a general introduction to the field of Sociology and to the study of forms, 
varieties and patterns of social relationships. 


The survey of JEWISH COMMUNITIES IN THE MUSLIM COUNTRIES OF THE MIDDLE 
EAST, prepared by S. Landshut (The Jewish Chronicle Ltd., London, 1950, 2s. 6d.), is a first 
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attempt to determine the significance of recent events affecting the Jewish Communities in the 
Middle East. This survey tries to bring to light the religious, social and economic circumstances 
of these communities. It dedicates a chapter to each of the following: Egypt, Iraq, Lebanon, 
Syria, Persia, Afghanistan, Turkey, Libya and the Arabian Peninsula, formulating a general 
résumé of the conditions and activities of the Jewish Communities in these countries. The 
beginning of the study has an interesting historical introduction which gives a short sketch on 
the history of the Jewish Communities from about the 6th Century B.C. up to 1947. Unfor- 
tunately the material which was available for the study was scanty and therefore the work can 
only be thought of as an introduction to the present conditions of these communities. 


Abram Vossen Goodman’s AMERICAN OVERTURE: Jewish Rights in Colonial Time (The 
Jewish Publication Society, Philadelphia, 1947), surveys the development of religious liberty in 
the American Colonial Period, tracing the battle against bigotry from the Pilgrims to the forma- 
tion of the Constitution. The author brings out interesting data on the attitude of the people 
in the Eastern States towards the various forms of religion and their treatment of the Jews. 
This volume presents a new wealth of illustrative material on the growth of the American 
Jews, out of chaos and diversity, into a community. This book will have great appeal to those 
who are interested in studying the origins and struggles that have made the United States. 


HISTORICAL SOCIOLOGY : ITS ORIGINS AND DEVELOPMENT, by Harry Elmer Barnes 
(Philosophical Library, New York, 1948), presents the development of historical sociological 
theories dealing with social origins, social evolution and social changes. The book traces the 
growth of interest in the history of human society pointing out the constant changes in the 
attitudes, methods and interpretations taken by sociologists in the past and up to the present 
day. The book ends with a summary on the contemporary theories of historical sociology and 
hew these have influenced the developments of social and institutional knowledge and how they 
have been used to achieve a better understanding of social problems in the 20th century. The 
reader will find this book of great use as an introduction to writings on Historical Sociology 
although the author has not attempted to put forward theories of his own. 


Earl Lomon Koos lived for two years in a New York Tenement which housed low-income families. 
The material for Koos’ book, FAMILIES IN TROUBLE (King’s Crown Press, New York, 1946), 
was collected from his personal interviews with 62 families. Through his close contact with these 
families he found that the present social agencies meet very few of the needs of these people. 
He presents his findings frankly, stating the vast array of human trouble in this block and how 
it is nearly untouched by social workers, pastors, welfare departments, etc. The main point of 
interest brought out is that these families will not discuss their troubles with the relief agent 
with whom their contacts are too impersonal to make possible a discussion of intimate personal 
problems. The excellent reports in this book make us realise how superficial our social service 
is and how our highly organised system of service misses the heart of our social problems. 


The book by Olaf Stapledon, YOUTH AND TOMORROW (St. Botolph Publishing Co. Ltd., 
London, 1946, 4s. 6d.), describes the changing morals and manners of the 19th and 2Uth centuries, 
how these were influenced by and differ from past forms of culture, i.e. Early English and Feudal. 
The author contrasts the values of today with those of yesterday in order to find what he calls 
the ‘‘ permanent values ’’ which may form a basis for the future. He describes the mentality 
and values of the past (which still continue to exist as a compulsive power) and he summarises 
the mentality of today in an attempt to stimulate youth to accept their réle in a world of social 
and economic change so that they may understand their responsibility in the future. The 
book is written clearly and the theoretical arguments are unfolded in a pleasant though uninspiring 
fashion, for the author does not look at his subject in an academic way. 


John Collier Jr. and Anjbal Buitron have compiled an amazing collection of photographs and 
ethnological information about the valley of Otavalo, Ecuador. This material is presented in 
THE AWAKENING VALLEY (The University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1949), giving a day- 
by-day story on the life of the Indians and the new economy which is growing out of their skill in 
weaving. The text is written to help the reader to understand the photographs and gives little 
additional information. Many points of anthropological interest in the life and growth of the 
community suggest themselves, but the authors have not been able to develop these. There- 
fore, the book, in spite of its great interest, is hardly a scientific study. 
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A study of Andean Indian Life in Ecuador was undertaken by Mrs. E. C. Parsons. She lived 
amongst the indians in the village of Peguche and in the town of Otavalo, which has a mixed 
population with a Hispanic Culture. She has presented her findings in a simple style trying to 
keep the form of speech used by the people. The book, PEGUCHE (University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago, 1945) points out many cultural parallels in Middle America and the South-West 
which are of ethnological interest. Mrs. Parsons has painted a natural and vivid picture of the 
life of the indians, their religious beliefs, their lore and rituals. The explanation of the Indian 
Technology and Material Culture gives the reader a convincing view of the life and culture in 
the Otavalo valley. Photographs and illustrations are scattered throughout the text and are a 
great help in clarifying the information presented in the book. 

THE NEW INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS (Cornell University Press; London: Geoffrey Cum- 
berlege, 1948, 11s. 6d.) is a book made up of a series of lectures given at Cornell by five authorities 
on various aspects of industrial relations problems. The subjects dealt with are: collective 
bargaining, the human factor in work relations, and industrial relations and modern society. 
The relationships between workers and their employers and the attitudes, ambitions and grievances 
of both are stressed as dynamic factors which may increase or decrease industrial productivity. 
Interesting discussions are presented on unions as a means of recognising the human element 
in industry, on the rights of workers to bargain collectively and on how powerful organisations, 
such as unions, may be a hindrance to freedom of action in that an individual is unable to fight 
his own private battles. These lectures are of interest in the present day as they are inspired 
by the current idea that good relationships amongst workers, employers and organisations can 
influence industrial efficiency. 

The book, INDUSTRIAL RECORD, 1919-39, by Cadbury Bros. Ltd. (Pitman, London, 1945), 
endeavours to answer questions on how demands may be met, how far mass-production should 
be sacrificed to variety and what are the employer's responsibilities towards the displaced 
worker. The charts, diagrams and photographs in the text illustrate simply and clearly important 
points in the argument. The reader will recognise that the results of this study are of great 
value to industry and justify the Firm's confidence in Education as a stepping-stone to the 
acceptance of responsibility and to the formation of a well-planned policy. 


The Report given by Keith Jeremiah on the Sudbury District survey and plan is published as 
nearly as possible in its original form, A FULL LIFE IN THE COUNTRY (B. T. Batsford Ltd., 
London, 1949, 12s. 6d.). It gives the reader an account of how the interest of the inhabitants 
of Sudbury was aroused and how they took an active part in helping to formulate a future plan 
for their District. The plan takes into consideration such factors as physical characteristics, 
population and communications. The purpose of the survey was to maintain the character 
of the different settlements in the area, but at the same time to develop a better relationship 
between these so as to fulfil more completely the needs of the inhabitants and to improve 
agriculture, commerce and industry. Thus the survey has taken a more comprehensive view and 
if the plan were carried out it would be fairly successful in achieving a blend of rural and urban 
characteristics. Another asset in this report is that the photographs help to illustrate the type 
of problems that should be noticed in replanning an inhabited area. 


Alexander Block’s study, ESTIMATING HOUSING NEEDS (The Architectural Press, London, 
1946, 10s. 6d.) is an attempt to find out what type of houses are needed by the population of 
England. He takes into consideration social problems, such as sanitation and over-crowding, 
and the demographical or biological aspects (leaving socio-economic factors and population 
policies for discussion in other volumes). The book opens with a discourse on the present state 
of research ; it proceeds to discuss the census on housing, population trends and housing needs, 
he concludes by presenting statistical information on England and Wales, the United States, 
France, Germany, and other countries. Mr. Block has written this book with the desire to call 
attention to the fact that rehousing should be done in a well-planned fashion, taking into con- 
sideration the family structure and the size and type of house needed. Such a book had a special 
value in the immediate post-war situation in this country ; we can now be satisfied that many of 
the points made by Mr. Block and others have had, and still have, close attention from those 
responsible for house building programmes 


All books noted are in the Le Play House Library. 
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THE AMERICAN MIND: by Henry SreEELE CommaGer. Yale University Press. 
1950. (30s. net.) 


When this reviewer was in England in 1948 he was frightened to find such an 
intelligent critic as Harold Nicolson writing grimly of Geoffrey Gorer’s THE AMERICAN 
CHARACTER: “If we are to learn how to get along with Americans (and somehow 
we must learn how to get along with Americans) here is the book to teach us”. In 
the present work Mr. Commager has addressed himself to a task by no means new—one 
which has titillated writers both native and foreign since the days of Tocqueville : what 
is the American mind and character, and how did it get that way? If THE AMERICAN 
Minp is not likely to become the classic which DEMocrAcy IN AMERICA admittedly is, 
it is at least superbly superior to Gorer’s stereotyped and distorted anthropological 
clichés. And if the cause of Anglo-American understanding needs propping in these 
dim days (as one gathers from reading certain portions of the English press it does), 
Commager wilk be the safer guide toward that understanding. 

For Mr. Commager, dealing with the crowded and complex period of American 
History since 1880, has succeeded brilliantly in drawing together the main threads of 
cultural and intellectual life during those years. Some of his fellow historians, in- 
stinctively suspicious of such an attempt at synthesis, have accused the book of being 
superficial, of not carrying its comparisons far enough, of highlighting contrasts and 
ignoring subtleties, even of being partisan. The book is not superficial. It is true 
that the author is interpreting rather than chronicling, and that he does omit some 
of the more revealing aspects of the American culture. But Mr. Commager makes no 
claim of being encyclopedic and would like to think of his book as a “‘ Prolegomenon 
to an Interpretation of Some Aspects of American Thought and Character”. Unlike 
some authors, he does not feel required to discuss that which he does not fully under- 
stand. It is true, to be sure, that he does not take time to discriminate sufficiently 
some of the more striking complexities. But the net result of his exploration is a book 
candid and honest beyond most of its kind, and yet buoyed up by a steady enthusiasm 
for its subject and a deep faith in the country and the people which it treats. It is 
written with charm and insight, and with a vigorous felicity of style. Above all, he 
is aware that the mainsprings of the American national character cannot be identified 
in a formula or caught by a syllogism. And in spite of the seemingly accidental series 
of categories which he chooses for discussion, the thread of his main thesis emerges 
with clarity. Before he is through he has illuminated a wide, if not the whole range 
of the American intellectual scene. 

Mr. Commager comes to grips with the crucial problems of a heterogeneous 
democracy. He sees the American mind and institutions as having been formed, in 
the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, by the doctrines of evolution and 
pragmatism—doctrines which reached into and ultimately reshaped American philos- 
ophy, economics, politics and government, sociology, law, and literature. Laissez- 
faire versus governmental and social planning became the twin horns of the democratic 
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dilemma. Laissez-faire as developed from the Spencerian text and propounded in the 
area of economic theory by William Graham Sumner, giving to a society already notably 
individualistic sanction for its acquisitive instincts—with economic man a passive 
agent under an immutable evolutionary process. Pragmatism was initiated by William 
James and developed in a wider frame of social reference by John Dewey as instru- 
mentalism: democratic, adventurous, opportunistic, admitting and even insisting 
upon the possibility of the reform and reconstruction of society. Here, too, entered 
Lester Ward, “‘ the first truly evolutionary sociologist ”, intent on showing how man, 
by taking thought, could transform his environment. 

The problem, then, is the familiar one of liberty and order ; its solution was found 
through pragmatism in action, transforming even the legal profession, under Roscoe 
Pound’s “‘ sociological jurisprudence ”, and reaching its apogee in Franklin Roosevelt 
and the New Deal. Commager writes as an avowed disciple of Vernon Parrington, 
to whom intellectual history was “a struggle between the forces of freedom and 
privilege”. Parrington took sides in that struggle, and so does Commager. His 
treatment of Roosevelt is enthusiastic if not reverent, and he is not afraid to make his 
own position clear. As an observer of the contemporary scene, as well as a historian, 
he sees that however much the opposition may splutter in its Republican caucuses 
(or, it might be added, on its Conservative benches) the writing finger has moved on 
and will with difficulty be called back to cancel half a line. About all that is left for 
the most deeply-dyed opponents of the welfare state to do is to repeat the words of 
a recent American song: “ Anything you can do I can do—better ! ” 

Into this analysis of the basic democratic struggle Mr. Commager weaves American 
religion, architecture, and literature. When dealing with this last he is perhaps least 
original. He brackets the various phases of American creative effort in the arts, justly 
if conventionally enough, as illustrations of his social patterns: the determinists in 
literature, the Cult of the Irrational, the traditionalists, the Literature of Revolt, etc. 
He sees clearly how such writers as Dreiser, Sinclair Lewis, and Robinson Jeffers 
embraced despair (he includes O’Neill here); but he fails sufficiently to show how 
frequently the work of these writers of revolt was a kind of inverted idealism. The 
drama, except for his misinterpretation of O’Neill, he ignores entirely, though it is one 
of the most fruitfully creative areas of American art. He cites Sherwood Anderson’s 
novels as typical of the disillusion of his time but neglects to mention the plays of the 
later Robert Sherwood or of Maxwell Anderson—both of whom grappled successfully 
with tragic themes of war and peace and injustice, and both of whom had, along with 
a complete lack of illusion, a faith in America past and present and a deep belief in the 
dignity and worthiness of the human spirit. 

Mr. Commager is unfair, too, to American humour—or at least misinterprets its 
bases. He sees it chiefly, in its later stages, as rancorous, pessimistic, and malicious. 
No one would attempt to defend its sensational or sadistic aspects as found in the 
current “‘ comic books ”’, but to accuse the satire of a Ring Lardner or a George Kaufman 
or the best writing of the New Yorker as being merely disillusioned is to miss again 
the underground idealism which works its way up through a caustic but purging 
awareness of the gap between man’s aspiration and his achievement. Modern American 
humour lacks the free-rolling, good-natured grotesquerie of Bill Nye or Artemus Ward 
and it reflects frequently the wryness of a generation which has come through two 
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world wars and a major depression. But in its mature phases it is adult, civilised, 
ironic—and at its best, not unfunny ! 

Perhaps the most uncertain of Mr. Commager’s usually perceptive chapters is 
the last, on ‘* The Twentieth-Century American”, where one would hope that he 
would be most penetrating. Throughout the rest of the book (while admitting freely 
the classic accusations brought against the American character: its assumption of the 
custodianship of democratic destiny, its lack of proper modesty, its confusions and 
inadequacies in its treatment of racial problems) he has built up a careful and dignified 
picture of American creative energy working in philosophy, history, politics, juris- 
prudence, and the science of social relations ; making great gains along the way, leading 
toward an emancipated, mature, and responsible society. But what is the end product 
of all this illumination ? At this point he turns in a rapidly damning catalogue of the 
deficiencies of contemporary American life: its conformity, its standardisation, its 
monotony, its advertisements dictating styles and manners, its intolerance with dissent, 
its moral flabbiness, its mounting class-consciousness, its steady decline of taste, its 
vulgarisation, its slavery to mechanisation, its debasement of language, its inability 
to use wisely the increased leisure which technology has brought it. 

No intelligent or sensitive American could deny the cogency of much of this attack, 
though he might want to modify it at certain points and to insist that, like the Com- 
munist Ehrenberg’s analysis of modern American society, it is false as a total picture, 
however true it might be in many instances. But the point here is that Mr. Commager 
does not relate his jeremiad clearly to what he has hitherto been saying for 400 pages, 
certainly not clearly enough to make it understandable in any organic sense. It is the 
more strange because he obviously has a sinewy faith in the basic way of life of which 
he is a part. Yet it does not clarify the problem sufficiently to have him end his book, 
as he does a few pages later, with a tribute to the sensitivity of American public opinion 
on the moral issues of the last war, to the dissolution of American cultural isolationism, 
to the fulfillment of ‘‘ the American promise ”, and to a success in the realm of mind 
and spirit which can be equated with the country’s material success. The list of names 
which Mr. Commager educes in support of this latter point would tend to prove his 
case. But somewhere the pieces of the puzzle got out of place. It may be, of course, 
that it is a// true, and that it is too much to ask any historian to give the illusion of 
consistency to a contemporary civilisation which, like that of the island whence it 
sprang, finds strength in (and indeed has been known to glory in) its inconsistencies ! 

The general impression which THe AMERICAN MIND leaves with the reader, how- 
ever, is a tribute to the wisdom and penetration of the author, and to the clarity and 
liveliness with which he performs well a difficult task. 

J. DODDS 


TOWARDS FAMILY STABILITY: Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science: by T. H. S. Bossarp. 1950. 

This symposium comprehends some twenty-four specially-written articles dealing 
with various aspects of the family in present-day America. The contributors include 
such leading sociologists as Burgess, Kingsley Davis, Hollingshead, Nimkoff, who have 
specialised in this field; and professional workers who are concerned with the family 
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and its problems. Subject matter is organised under three main headings, Selected 
Social Factors, Promotion of Family Stability, and Education for Family Life. A brief 
section is devoted to the Family in Other Countries (covering, rather curiously, only 
Britain, Sweden, and non European primitive peoples). 

As is inevitable in a compilation of this nature, the articles vary considerably in their 
interest and “‘ readability”. A few are couched in a baffling excess of verbiage 
(“ affectional configuration ” “‘ multidisciplinary focus ” “‘ instructional personnel ”’) ; 
others, as example “‘ Social Security and Family Stability ” (Cohen), ** Planned Parent- 
hood ” (Loth), “ Divorce Legislation and Family Instability ” (Elliott) are clear and 
informative. One notes the omission of an article devoted to the problems of the 
Negro family; and the strange silence observed with regard to Kinsey’s work (only 
one contributor made any reference to his findings). 

The theme of the symposium is an assessment of family life, five years after the 
upheaval of World War II, together with the forces making for stability or disorganisa- 
tion, and the probable trends of future change. Although accepted indices of in- 
stability—separation, broken homes, delinquency, etc.—are used, stability is by no 
means defined as the absence of divorce, and the stable family is seen rather in functional 
terms as it contributes to the happiness of its individual members. 

There is much here of interest to British sociologists, who may well envy their 
American colleagues for the body of knowledge they have accumulated in this field, 
and their continuing opportunities for research. (Reported projects on marriage and 
the family, as listed by the annual census of the American Sociological Society, have 
risen from 13 in 1942 to 77 in 1949.) The study of class differences in family stability, 
for example, as described by Hollingshead, suggests the wealth of material that awaits 
research workers in Britain. Or one may speculate how prediction tests, standardised 
on American subjects, would need to be adapted to British culture. Burgess, in his 
review (p. 47) of predictive methods, says that prediction scores of success or failure 
in marriage should not be regarded as certainties for the individual case, but rather 
in terms of probabilities for a group. The tests are shown to be useful in “ screening ” 
maladjusted persons or couples for pre-marital counselling. 

Kingsley Davis surveys some international statistics of marriage and divorce, 
drawing a number of interesting sociological conclusions. He believes (as do other 
authors) that the world-wide rise in divorce rates is a consequence of the changing 
structure of the family, with its lowered fertility and the new emphasis on economic 
and personal emancipation of women. The problems arising from divorce, and the 
contradictory values involved, are discussed in an excellent article by Goode. He 
considers society itself, rather than individual instability, basically responsible ; and takes 
a sceptical view of either marriage counselling or psychotherapy as providing a solution. 
Divorce legislation and the general ‘trend towards a liberal law are reviewed by Elliott 
(p. 134). She also describes how the lucrative possibilities of commercialised divorce 
have been exploited in U.S. (Miami, Florida, with its sunshine and go days’ residence 
requirement, is now the most-favoured spot of divorce petitioners). 

A large proportion of the volume is devoted to consideration of various types of 
education for marriage, and of services designed to assist the family in times of stress. 
Since the pioneer days of Ernest Groves, it has become usual for American colleges 
to provide one or more courses on marriage and the family, and the current annual 
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enrolment of students (i.e., in marriage courses) is estimated about 50,000. No work 
has yet been done to show whether the marriage record of those who receive this 
teaching is more successful than of those who do not, but it is generally felt that the 
courses have value in encouraging a realistic approach. Mudd reviews the present 
position of marriage counselling, and details some of the difficulties of devising adequate 
criteria for assessment of the work. There is a concise account of social agencies 
(Koos) showing the trend away from “ relief” to case-work service in family problems. 
The church and the school-teachers too have their say. 

On the whole, this symposium gives a good perspective of social and sociological 
activities relating to the family in America today. But there is one serious gap: the 
ignoring of any contributions from psychiatry or mental hygiene. Since problems of 
personality have been recognised as one of the chief factors in domestic maladjustment, 
one would have expected some discussion of—say—neurotic marriage, with its effects 
upon children, or the destructive ends to which a psychosomatic illness may be used. 
Knowledge of this sort is essential to a total understanding of family relationships. 


M. WOODSIDE 


FREEDOM IN THE EDUCATIVE SOCIETY: by Sir Frep Ciarke. University 
of London Press. 1948. (4s. 6d.) 

There is so much protestation about “‘ freedom ” in Britain that one may suspect 
that people have not thought much on its actual content. Or maybe there is more 
guilt among us connected with the idea than we like to think. Much of the discussion 
arises from political situations and the question of “ planning ” and “controls”. But 
the issue goes deeper, as Sir Fred Clarke argues in this little book, for one of the functions 
of the educational organa is to produce a determinate citizen type. The continuing 
structure of society represents a framework within which conformity must be taught 
and accepted as a condition of freedom. This is not only political, it is cultural and 
social. The issue for a democratic society is to provide “ indoctrination ” sufficient 
to ensure a determinate citizen type, but to leave sufficient play in idea and discipline 
to allow for, in Hocking’s phrase, “‘ growth beyond the type ”. 

To sociologically-minded people this is not new, but it is timely for these things 
to be said in relation to education. This book is about the strains, tensions and demands 
that face the educating agencies in Britain today, so that they can see how to help to 
make this industrial democracy both efficient and free while preserving the continuity 
and vitality of its national tradition. The book is full of brilliant insights into British 
ways of thought, and the author is the first to admit that these hundred-odd pages are 
but the prolegomena to any full-scale study, which would require “‘ many heads and 
many hands ”’. 

Culture as “‘ the adequate expression of what it feels like to human beings to live 
in a certain way ” is older and deeper than politics. It represents, says Clarke, “ the 
whole social inheritance of. beliefs, habits, moral and esthetic standards, institutions, 
manners, techniques, vocations ” (p. 36). As such it helps to shape economic and 
political institutions, and is itself influenced by the interplay of these forces. It is an 
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interesting experience to read this book alongside Eliot’s book Notes TowArps A 
DEFINITION OF CuLTURE. The content and criteria of culture are to a considerable 
degree acquired by growing members of a society ambulando. The schools, however, 
represent the institutional mode of self-perpetuation in a complex culture. As Clarke 
shrewdly points out, emphasis on an educational “‘ system ” puts stress on the forms 
of political and economic pressure. The truer emphasis in educational thought should 
be on the cultural, so that the forces which run through the various values, conventions, 
organisations of a society might initiate the thought of those who teach and administer. 
System, working organisation, there must be, but, historically, psychologically and 
sociologically it is secondary. The primary task is that of the parent and of the teacher 
and the kind of “ construct ” of culture which they present to their charges—perhaps 
more fundamentally, the kind of ‘‘ construct ” they have for themselves: “ It is upon 
the artistry of teaching, in its many forms, that our hopes must rest, even more than 
upon the thought of the social philosopher or the science of the planner.” (p. 96). 
From such a postulate it would appear that only an analysis of British culture in 
relation to education and freedom would serve the author’s purpose. In practice, 
within the scope of some 30,000 words he can only offer acute comments on aspects 
of the problem. With this in mind, we can save ourselves exasperation at-the number 
of hints the author drops but never explores—on the gulf between leisure and work ; 
on the starved meaning commonly given to the phrase “the standard of living ” ; 
on the selection of élites; on adult education; on stratification in modern society. 
We can see why, in a chapter headed “ Theory and Practice” he writes mostly on a 
theory of discipline, following Martin Buber, and scarcely mentions content. When 
we look again at the book we see the concern with the educational function of society, 
British society, so that it may seek to preserve and develop, in face of dire situations, its 
quality as, predominantly, a Community of Persuasion. The teaching institutions in this 
argument receive no very special treatment and are left with no very clear lead as to how 
their tasks in the future are to be discharged. Clarke might claim that as a Briton 
pointing out to Britons that their tradition is not intellectual except in a “‘ recessive ” 
quality, he need not seek to analyze too precisely. In fact it would seem that his 
purpose (and ‘iis skill) is to help the British to release more of the generating power 
of tolerance which lies within their own tradition and institutions, not to analyze 
closely their functioning. He has the réle of sociologist mangué and of psychologist 
a peu prés, while not employing the actual techniques of either (indeed, he claims that 
the psycho-analyst is concerned primarily with abnormality (p. 100) which is less than 
just to psycho-analytical theory or to such writers as Horney, Fromm and Flugel). 
Anyone familiar with Sir Fred Clarke’s ideas will know of his insistence on the 
central importance of tension or dialectic in man’s nature and thought. In this book 
he maintains the place and power of the ideal. This is not to be dismissed as a nagging 
perfectionism which destroys integration and leads only to the psycho-analyst’s “ guilt 
feelings’. It is an expression of the Christian’s concept of Original Sin, by which 
he can keep a creative tension in his view of himself and man in general. The grounds 
of social cohesion, says the author, are religious, and the roots of true freedom with 
its tensions of responsibility are the roots of true religion. Moral relativism has no 
such secure foundations, and can inspire no such assured standards. It is a pity that the 
author did not present a fuller answer to the arguments for “economic man ”. 
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This book should be read. Philosophers, sociologists and psychologists will 
often wish that it were a different and a bigger book. But Sir Fred Clarke realises that 
no one person can write the adequate book, if such could ever be, on this subject. 
Meanwhile his book strikes deeply into the matter and will repay careful reading, 
pondering and discussion. 

One small point—two lines have become addled early on page 51. This might 
be corrected in future impressions. 

W. A. C. STEWART 


INDIANS IN SOUTH AFRICA: by G. H. Carpm. Shuter and Shooter. 1949. 
(15s.) 

This book sketches the history of the Indians in South Africa from their first arrival 
to 1949. The story is complex and Mr. Calpin shows great skill in guiding us through 
the tangle of conflicting interests and philosophies. 

The first comers were indentured labourers who came to Natal on the strength 
of an undertaking that if they did not wish to return to India they would be allowed 
to stay in Natal and would not be subject to discriminatory legislation. Later, a number 
of free immigrants came to Natal and a comparatively small number entered the 
Transvaal. Gradually the Europeans tock up a hostile attitude, and from 1913 onwards 
the immigration of Indians was practically stopped. For some years before that time 
there had been violent controversy—which continues to the present day—as to the 
treatment of the Indians who settled in the country. 

The Indians have in fact been subjected to several kinds of discrimination. Their 
rights to own and occupy land, trading sites and residential properties has been restricted ; 
they have been denied access to certain kinds of employment ; and have been subjected 
to other disabilities—all on racial grounds. Mr. Calpin does not enter on any discussion 
of the equity of these proceedings, but a number of passages in the book carry the clear 
implication that on grounds of pure justice they are ii. lefensible. 

Primarily he deals with the problem as it presents itself to the practical politician. 
Here is a difficult situation ; whatever promises have been broken, or whatever human 
rights violated, the white voters insist on discrimination, and the Indians find trouble- 
some ways of resisting; what can be done to keep the trouble within bounds ? 

This is a problem that Smuts had on his hands during the whole of his tenure of 
office. His aim throughout was clearly to do all he could to redress the grievances 
of the Indians without unduly risking loss of office. He found it possible to make 
some noteworthy concessions to Gandhi in 1913, but after that he was never able to 
do more than prevent the situation from seriously deteriorating by a skilful series of 
delaying actions. At last in 1946 he found himself compelled to introduce a measure 
(commonly known as the Ghetto Act) which excited violent indignation among the 
Indians for its harshness and among the Europeans because it made some small con- 
cessions to the Indians (which have since been cancelled by Dr. Malan). Although 
he nowhere eulogises Smuts, all that Mr. Calpin says is consistent with the view that his 
course of action was the best possible in the circumstances. 

As regards the future Mr. Calpin is entirely pessimistic. “‘ To the Indian problem ”, 
he says, “‘ there is no solution that has any possibility of being acceptable to the warring 
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interests”. ‘ European hostility,” he tells us, “ is today greater than it has ever been ”’. 
The appeal to the United Nations has made things worse by infuriating the Europeans ; 
the death of Hofmeyr has greatly weakened their small liberal element ; and the arrival 
of communism among the Indians has stiffened the European racial attitude. 

Mr. Calpin, no doubt rightly, finds the crux of the problem “in the political, 
economic and social menace to European supremacy ”’, stressing in particular the 
European fear of being eventually outnumbered by the Indians in Natal. He also 
refers to the fear of “‘ Indian imperialism ” and gives an interesting list of differences 
in culture and customs between the races which hinder the improvement of relations. 

Are these factors sufficient in themselves to produce what Mr. Calpin calls “a 
vicious circle, like a wall of death, from which there seems to be no escape”? The 
economic problem has been mitigated by a rise in the Indian standards of living ; 
“there is growing evidence ”, says Mr. Calpin, “‘ to support the opinion that, class for 
class and opportunity for opportunity, Indians live on a standard which approximates 
that of Europeans”. Also forecasts of population trends are notoriously liable to 
error. In the early part of the century the population ratio was changing in favour of 
the Europeans; it is now moving in the opposite direction; and this tendency is 
almost certain to be accentuated by a decline in the Indian death-rate. But on the 
other hand Mr. Calpin has found among the younger Indians a growing willingness 
to accept birth control ; and we cannot be sure how far they will eventually go in this 
direction. ‘The differences in customs and culture, to which he invites attention, 
do not prevent friendly relations between Europeans and Indians in other countries, 
or in exceptional cases in South Africa. 

We inevitably ask ourselves: is this problem really more hopelessly insoluble 
than other problems of the same type, and if so why? The aim of Smuts throughout 
was to persuade the Indians to show a more realistic appreciation of their position and 
to acquiesce in inferiority of status provided the ruling majority was not too neglectful 
of their material and other needs. This is in fact the attitude of oppressed minorities 
in several countries, where different races are able to live together in tolerably friendly 
relations. Why did Smuts not have better success ? 

Perhaps the fundamental explanation of the apparent hopelessness of the situation 
may be found in the uncompromising attitude of the Indians. How has this been 
brought about ? A full answer to this question is never likely to be given, but it may 
have been inspired in part by the success of Gandhi’s methods in India. The problems 
of India and South Africa are however entirely different, and the intransigence that 
was successful in India has shown no signs of producing results in South Africa. It is 
noteworthy, in this connection, that Gandhi’s tactics in South Africa were quite different 
from his tactics in India. In South Africa he accepted what Smuts was willing to give, 
leaving his fellow-Indians still subject to many kinds of discrimination. ‘‘I have told 
my countrymen ”’, wrote Gandhi shortly before leaving South Africa, “‘ that they will 
have to exercise patience and by all honourable means at their disposal educate public 
opinion so as to enable the Government of the day to go further than the present 
correspondence” (his agreement with Smuts) “ does ”. 

It may be doubted, however, as things are today, whether even a second Gandhi 
would be able to do much to put things right. 

E. J. TURNER 
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THE RHESUS DANGER : by R. N. C. McCurpy. Heinemann Ltd. 1950. (5s.) 


Much careful work has gone to the making of this little book. Facts and figures 
have been industriously marshalled so that its 129 pages are compact with information. 
As a result it is not easy to absorb; had it covered less ground or been written with 
a less determined conciseness it might have been easier to read and digest. Nor is it 
easy to see for what public the book is written. For want of a better conjecture one 
assumes that it is intended for that omniverous reader so rarely encountered, the in- 
telligent layman ; though medical practitioners will find in it much useful and accurate 
information. The first forty pages bring home how comparatively new is all this 
knowledge about blood groups. After sketching the principles of Mendelian inheritance 
Dr. McCurdy describes some of the early disasters associated with blood transfusion 
and tells the story of Landsteiner’s work on the “ AB” blood groups in the early years 
of the present century and the discovery that they were inherited according to Mendel’s 
Laws. It was not until the 1914-18 war that blood transfusion became widely used ; 
and it is only eleven years ago that a puzzling reaction to transfusion led to the discovery 
by Levine, Landsteiner and Wiener, of the Rh factor, the inheritance of which is now 
known also to follow Mendelian Laws. In 1946 Fisher and Race propounded the 
theory of three pairs of allelomorphic Rh genes which they named CDE/cde. This 
theory accounts for all the facts and factors so far known and constantly being dis- 
covered in the field of Rh research. After dealing with the incidence of the various 
Rh groups in this country Dr. McCurdy turns to the question of sensitisation and how 
it occurs. Sensitisation may be catastrophic in its results, notably in cases of haemolytic 
disease of the new born or if Rh negative patients are transfused with Rh positive 
blood. 

Prevention and treatment of the disasters are briefly described but Dr. McCurdy 
is uneasy about the possibility that mental defect may be present in infants whose lives 
have been saved by the modern technique of replacement transfusion—a sobering 
thought. Having touched upon the fascinating topic of the ethnology of the blood 
groups Dr. McCurdy devotes the rest of his book to a discussion of the wider issues 
involved in the Rh problem in its relation with the social pattern of western civilisation. 
Here will be found facts and opinions about contraception, sterilisation, abortion, 
adoption, artificial insemination, population problems and the laws of marriage and 
divorce. 

The author writes with clarity and sincerity. He is often challenging and provoca- 
tive but never dull and provides plenty of food for thought and especially in his “* interim 
observation ” that the effects of Rh incompatability appear to be biologically purpose- 
less. A short index and a useful list of references are appended. 

M. JACKSON 


THE SCIENCE OF HUMANITY: by K. G. Coxzrer. Nelson. 1950. (12s. 6d.) 

In this book Mr. Collier has attempted an urgent task—a simple yet comprehensive 
exposition of the contributions of Science, widely interpreted, to our understanding. 
of human life and human problems. He is to be congratulated on the success of the 
attempt. Written throughout in a modest and unassuming style, the book assembles 
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a mass of facts that only hard and continuous study could have brought together. 
Its comprehensiveness may be judged by its inclusion of theories of heredity, at one 
extreme, and of community life and action at the other. Instinct, the endocrine glands, 
the unconscious, the nature of values, and the problems of war find their appropriate 
places in Mr. Collier’s scheme. 

In reviewing a book of so wide a scope there is a choice between a detailed step 
by step criticism and a discussion of some main issues and their treatment. The latter 
seems more appropriate in this case for Mr. Collier clearly has two purposes in mind : 
(a) To provide information in some detail; (b) To define and discuss main issues. 

In passing, I note that for the first purpose his exposition is simple, clear and sound 
in fields where I am at home ; and in every case sufficient for a preliminary understanding. 
No doubt specialists will not be completely satisfied—but that is part of their job. 
The general comment might be that, in treating so much detail over so wide an area, 
it is not easy to avoid being pedestrian; more might have been written to suggest 
the excitement of scientific discovery. On the other hand Mr. Collier’s gentle reasoning, 
unemphatic exposition, and power of setting out fairly both sides of a question, seem 
exactly right for the main purposes of the book. 

In considering wider issues sociologists will naturally give close attention to the 
later chapters which deal with some of the crucial problems of our society. A few 
points may be raised, at least for consideration by the author in preparing a new edition. 
Use is made of Margaret Mead’s anthropological studies, but the questions of the 
“ stage of civilisation” reached by the peoples studied and of “‘ higher and lower ” 
in civilisation might be more clearly defined. When Mr. Collier deals with social 
structure and human character he seems to pass over the selective power of economic 
and social systems as a means of fortifying their appropriate social structures. Thus 
when an individualist or competitive economic system is becoming established men 
and women, with characters tending to individualism and competition, are selected 
by the system for success and their success again fortifies and develops the system. 
Further, the part played by various social groupings in developing and fixing many 
features of civilised character seems somewhat neglected. The author passes on to a 
discussion of the crisis of our civilisation, the details of which are well set out. The 
religious aspect of this crisis, however, is only mentioned. Surely, in spite of the 
difficulties of treating the subject, something more could have been attempted. Nor 
does it seem that the conflict between art and technics is fully realised or adequately 
dealt with. 

In considering evolution Mr. Collier suggests that the problem of the origin of 
life cannot be solved by science and he later returns to this theme (the limits of scientific 
knowledge) when dealing with values, social development and civilisation. This 
brings out the suggestion that perhaps science is only one method of attaining 
knowledge or understanding and whets an appetite for information on other methods 
of knowing and the kind of results that they produce. Some readers may, indeed, 
ask for a fuller treatment of the similarities and contrasts in method and outlook between 
the natural sciences and the social sciences. 

In the section on the Community in Action Mr. Collier gives welcome backing 
to the use of local and field studies, dividing his suggestions under Economics 
(material necessities) and Community life. Under the latter he combines the study of 
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politics or administration and culture. Is this wise, especially in this country with 
its long tradition of independence in the fields of education, recreation, culture and 
religion? More attention might have been given to the organisation and activities 
of associations. (Is ‘communities’ the best term for these ?) The treatment of social 
structure concentrates on population and occupational classes and seems incomplete 
without some consideration of such associations. 

These comments are not intended to suggest that the book is of small value. 
They point towards some.minor additions and alterations. It should find an assured 
place in every Sixth Form and College Library for its own sake and as a basis for ex- 
tended study. The section on References and Further Reading is one of the most 
useful parts of the book. The author’s comments on books are fresh and vivid and 
will be of great help to the student who wishes to go further. 


A. FARQUHARSON 


A HANDBOOK OF SOCIAL STUDIES: by Joan Dray and Davip Jorpan. 
Methuen & Co. Ltd. 1950. (7s. 6d.) 


Social Studies, in one form or another, have, since the 1944 Education Act, been 
regarded as an important feature of the Training College curriculum and have also found 
their way into many a school syllabus. But ask a Director of Education or H.M. 
Inspector of Schools : “‘ What is meant by Social Studies?” If he is honest the reply 
may well be: “I haven’t the least idea”’. 

This book (produced by a Principal and Tutor of a well known Training College 
for Teachers) presents Social Studies as Social Education—a dynamic experience which 
actually changes the outlook and way of life of both staff and pupils. Its subject content 
is that of something happening rather than that of something studied : its method, based 
on the organisation of the school as a community and not as an institution, is to take 
every day life and relate subjects to it, instead of taking subjects and giving them a 
social bias. To them the cross fertilisation of school subjects to form a synthesis in 
education does not go deep or far enough. The gospel in this book is one of complete 
integration of the individual, the building up of personal relationships, and the apprecia- 
tion of social values. 

How can this be done? First, by making a clean sweep of anything that stands 
in the way of direct contact with every day life. The distant scene and the heritage of 
the past can have but scant attention—‘“ Here and Now ” is the slogan. “ The road 
that runs outside our doorway may begin at John O’Groats or Land’s End, but for us 
the beginning is the path we step on to outside our own gate”. The subject matter 
for study is not to be remote in space or time. 

This direct view of life reveals an ever changing pattern and the individual needs 
to know just how and where to fit into it. Sacrifices will have to be made of the old 
for the new, for the educational methods of the past are now to no purpose. 

Learning by rote, the spirit of competition, awesome respect for those in authority, 
mass methods, mechanical disciplines, formal recapitulation and memorisation are 
impotent to meet the needs of the individual in the world of today. In this present 
period of rapid change and of pressure within and without, the primary need of the 
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individual is to develop self confidence based on self-knowledge, familiarity and under- 
standing of the immediate background, and the sense that there are those near at hand 
for co-operation and mutual help. 

Only thus can the individual find his place and purpose in the new scheme. of 
things. 

The aim of this book is, in short, to compel teacher and child to co-operate in a 
perpetual and close examination of the nature of the world in which we find ourselves 
so that each and all may better understand the shape of things to come. 

The basis for selecting subject matter will be the expanding interest of the growing 
child, a balanced development depending on the perceptions of relations rather than the 
accumulation of knowledge. The teacher is to guide rather than to direct: to put 
up sign posts and then let the children find their own way: to provide situations in 
which boys and girls can take responsibility and organise themselves into groups. 
There must be fluidity in arrangements—nothing static or unalterable—so that explora- 
tion, observation and experiment may be freely exercised. 

All this is in the nature of revolution. Away with specialism and tidy time tables ! 
Have done with the subject categories! Break up the conventional pattern of the class- 
room, arranging groups and furniture to suit the need of the moment.. Let the children 
ask : “ What do we know ? ”—and then—‘“‘ What do we want to find out ?”” Whatever 
it may be they must be helped and encouraged in their search for knowledge and truth. 
As the world is in the throes of transition we must educate for change rather than for 
a stable society, and with ever-widening horizons. Having accepted the principles, 
how about the application? The authors have greatly added to the value of their book 
by discussing the main problems of content and method. They give many examples 
of technical skills that can be employed, i.e., diagrams, symbols, charts and pictorial 
analyses—there are lists of books (books rather than text-books) and films for all 
subjects—there are notes of work undertaken by a class of boys of 14+ in a Day 
Continuation School with ‘ Oneself’ as the central theme :, and finally an interesting 
detailed syllabus of a course in Social Studies, clear in outline and intention, yet adapt- 
able to the needs of any school. It is significant that the first question put by the 
individual to himself at the earliest stage of this course is: “‘ What are we made of ?” 
and that the last question, in the final stage, should be: ‘‘ What are the freedoms 
important to all men?” 

One is unwilling to pass adverse criticism on a book of high sociological 
standards and values. But how comes it that such good sociologists have neglected 
to realise the value of Field Study Methods in this direct approach to the realities ? 
Only lip service is paid to such methods, yet in the “ Here and Now ” principle 
enunciated in the Place, Work, Folk of the Le Play formula. I venture to suggest that 
much mutual advantage could result by a closer co-operation between these new 
advocates of the “ direct view of life ” and the experienced Field Work specialists who, 
for the past thirty years, have been engaged in demonstrating the use and value of first- 
hand observational methods in Education. 

But, all said and done, this is a most challenging book and if its principles could 
be accepted and applied in our schools they would have a profound influence on the 


outlook and attitude of the next generation. 
D. FARQUHARSON 
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THE CHANNEL ISLANDS UNDER TUDOR GOVERNMENT, 1485-1642: 
A Study in Administration History : by A. J. EAGLEston. Cambridge University 
Press. 1949. (25s. net.) 

There must inevitably be a note of sadness in a review of a book by an author 
who has died before he could arrange publications and see it through the press. The 
regret must be the greater when the reviewer has nothing but praise and commendation 
to bestow. This is the case in the present instance. Within its scope—limited to the 
period 1485-1642 and dealing only with the administrative aspect of the Channel 
Islands—it is a masterly piece of work. Would that the author could have lived to 
see it recognised as such! One is bound to wish that it had been possible for him to 
deal in the same manner with the periods subsequent to 1642 and to give an equally 
well-documented and well-written account of the developments in the islands which 
have accompanied the changes in the constitution and government of England from 
the Civil War onwards. 

A word should be said in appreciation of the way in which Professor John le 
Patourel has carried out his task as literary executor; and an expression of gratitude 
to those concerned in making the publication possible may be quoted from his preface. 
He says, “ The book owes its publication to the determination of Mrs. Eagleston, 
to the initiative and enterprise of the council of the Guernsey Society, to the generous 
co-operation of La Société Guernesaise and to the most acceptable grants made by 
the Jersey Society in London, La Société Jersaise and Balliol College, Oxford ”. 

The mention of these societies is a reminder of the acute local patriotism which 
still exists among the people of the Channel Islands. This is by no means a merely 
self-complacent and sentimental insularity. The traditions and institutions, which 
have survived from the time when the Channel Islands were the only part of Normandy 
remaining subject to the English Kings, and have developed during the past seven 
centuries into their present form, are well worth a study by those interested in the 
general problems of government and administration. -On a small scale, the universal 
and perennial problems are all there for observation, and the isolation of them by the 
peculiar geographical and historical circumstances in which, in these islands, they have 
presented themselves, affords opportunity for a sort of laboratory approach. The 
Royal Court, the “‘ States ”, the Bailiff, the Jurats and the other characteristic features 
are not mere fossils but are parts of a living organism. 

We are well aware that, in the great world, men and nations are still wrestling with 
the fundamental problems. They are still seeking to reconcile order and freedom, 
to save the one from becoming tyranny and the other from becoming anarchy; they 
are examining again the friction between the legislative, the judicial and the executive 
functions, which they had sought to remove by an impossibly absolute separation ; 
they are facing the emergence of new forms of group consciousness, challenging the 
domination of older forms; they are finding that modern conditions have altered 
the relationship between central and local government ; they are promoting or opposing 
the enlargement of the sphere of government itself; they are realising how much 
easier it is for men to insist on their rights and privileges than to recognise their duties 
and responsibilities ; and so on. The history of the Islands presents a microcosm of 
such social and political issues, and supplies some interesting examples of ways in which 
solutions have been worked out. Mr. Eagleston’s book is an able study of that stage 
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of the process which occurred under the Tudor monarchs and their immediate 
successors. 

The families in Jersey and Guernsey bearing the names of the leading people of 
the medieval and Tudor period, and those connected with them by intermarriage 
(including no doubt many descended from the inhabitants who in the early period 
were despised as “base persons”) are justly proud of this ancestry. From Mr. 
Eagleston’s research, however, one would gather that these ancestors, with all their 
virtues, were a difficult people, quarrelsome and litigious, and much more ready to 
assert their rights than to shoulder their duties. What stands out prominently is that 
the royal authority in London, operating through the Order-in-Council system, was 
exercised not only with marked ability, but with every effort to ensure justice and 
equity and to show respect for the islanders’ legitimate interests and sentiments. The 
account of the early relations of the islands with London casts no discredit on the 
London end of the connection ; and the book is so well documented that no one will 
be tempted to imagine that this is because Mr. Eagleston himself, in his position at the 
Home Office, became in our own time responsible for the London end. 

One thing the book illustrates is that history is made not only by impersonal forces, 
economic and so forth, but by actual human persons ; and there is much human interest 
in the story Mr. Eagleston tells, strictly scholarly as it is. 

A. J. WALDEGRAVE 


UNDERSTANDING SOCIETY : The Principles of Dynamic Sociology: by H. W. 
Opum. The MacMillan Co. 1947. 


This book is written with a sympathetic view for the teacher of sociology and the 
beginner-student. Dr. Odum has made a careful selection of most of the material 
studied by sociologists and has presented brief resumés on the theories of outstanding 
sociologists—Ward, Cooley, Spencer, etc. He points out what are the main problems 
which, in the present day, the sociologists are trying to solve, what are their questions 
and what is the kind of knowledge and understanding for which they are searching. 
He has done this in such a way that any person who picks up this book will finish it 
and have the satisfying sense that he knows Dr. Odum’s views on sociology—what it is 
composed of and what sociologists are attempting to do. 

In his desire to present a clear picture of the field of Sociology Dr. Odum has 
used a simple and well expressed language. This is a recommendation in itself, for 
most introductory books on sociology use such a confusing conglomeration of undefined 
terms and words that the student is more mystified by the meaning of sociology than 
he was before he began his reading. Dr. Odum has taken care to explain clearly and 
precisely all the sociological terms used in his book. He has shown the reader what 
are the essential elements which make up this field of study and he tries to give examples 
as to how these elements can be studied and observed in a local society, a world society 
and how they are also observable in intercultural relationships. 

A final quality which makes this book of great value to the student, introduced 
for the first time into that grand abyss called sociology, is the excellent collection of 
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suggested readings and discussion questions. These are presented at the end of each 
chapter under the title The Library and Workshop. 

From the above the reader of this review will realise that this book is not only of 
value to the beginner-student but also to the teacher. The main points of recommenda- 
tion in this line are that for once a teacher can feel sure that terms such as technicways, 
culture, society, neighbourhood, race, class, caste, etc., will be understood by the student 
and that he will be able to use them in the proper sociological manner. The teacher 
can feel relatively secure that most of the aspects studied by sociologists are represented 
in this book. And that its contents can be of help to the teacher in making his or her 
students realise the importance of seeing all these aspects of sociology as interrelated. 
For so often the teacher finds a student will get caught up with some new theory, for 
example on ecology, and then tries to explain the whole of society on this basis. This 
fact is one of the greatest recommendations for this book. It helps all who read it to 
formulate a clearer picture as to the relationships between society, nature, culture, 
civilisation, its people, and its problems, bringing out clearly that while we should 
study each of these elements as a part of society we should also see how they are related 
to each other, how they influence and modify each other. 

The teacher may also feel satisfied that this book is sufficiently broad to fit into the 
study of rural or urban societies. Dr. Odum has not neglected the rural elements 
in a society nor the historical and cultural backgrounds in the primitive or in the more 
highly civilised societies. 

If we look at the book, outside of its text-book uses, we find that Dr. Odum has 
brought out many factors which are of value to experienced sociologists. For instance 
in Chapter 11 he has pointed out the values of folk culture and its rural elements and how 
these are and could be influential in helping to form a better balanced urban culture. 
He reminds us that our modern life is becoming urbanised and mechanised by our 
technical advances and that this may lead to a serious change in society. He makes 
us realise that we should pay more attention to the old elements of culture in order to 
achieve ‘a scientific social planning, in which a new balance between men and re- 
sources can be attained ” (p. 216). 

Chapters 12 to 15 inclusive bring out the changes which are taking place in the 
modern world—the way in which technicways are engulfing the old folkways and 
mores. The author presents some interesting ideas on what will be the possible changes 
and outcome of these changes. His interest in this subject is of value to all sociologists 
for it brings back to our minds the problems which we are facing and will be facing, and 
which are becoming more and more pressing and should be analysed by sociologists, 
if they hope to achieve a better balanced world society. 

Chapter i8 presents an interesting, though brief, history on the development 
of Industry and the growth of a new distinctive character which is becoming more 
apparent as civilisation becomes increasingly industrialised. Dr. Odum floodlights 
this new character by presenting a brief discussion on the growth of labour organisation, 
leadership and technology. The following chapter makes it clear that we need a better 
understanding of the total effects on society caused by inventions and changes in 
scientific ideas. Chapter 20 makes us realise that to study modern societies we must 
add to the form of our past methods of study in order to improve our studies and to 
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comprehend more clearly the fall or disappearance of old folkways and mores which 
are being replaced by the new technicways. 

It seems that Chapters 11 to 20 inclusive are the most valuable in the book, for 
they discuss the problems which are the most outstanding and alive in our present 
civilisation. These Chapters keep reminding us that we should recognise that this 
social revolution, which is taking place, may lead to a drastic change in our world 
society, cultures and civilisations and that we should dedicate a great deal of our atten- 
tion to the study of these changes and adjustments so that we may attempt to direct 
them in order to prevent a complete social revolution. If not it could mean the loss 
or downfall of the cultural elements and their fine qualities which have existed in the 
past. 

So far I have praised this book, but it does have certain pitfalls. For instance 
many of the discussions on the changes which are taking place in modern civilisation 
could be illustrated by examples. We all realise that the life of an individual living 
in a city is different from what it used to be—but how is it different? Dr. Odum has 
tried to explain these differences by theoretical discussions which are obviously based 
on some factual material, but it would help the discussion if the author gave more 
concrete examples. For instance, when he says “In so far as the technicways are the 
mode of totalitarian states, and therefore, coercive, they tend to control or negate the 
influence and services of the other major institutions . . .” (p. 365). Here he could 
give an example as to how these technicways tend to control other institutions. Then 
again in Chapter 17, Dr. Odum discusses the social problems of the city, but his dis- 
cussion remains theoretical and includes few, if any, examples of the actual problems. 
He does mention them in general terms, but the book could become more alive if he 
gave more specific examples. This need for concrete illustrations is present through- 
out the book. It is true that nearly every chapter gives a few examples, 
concerned mainly with the American culture, but even these, which are usually found 
near the end of each chapter, tend to be general discussions about general problems. 

Although I realise a text book cannot contain original material I still think a 
criticism of this book might be that it doesn’t reveal sufficiently the great contribution 
that Dr. Odum has made to American Sociology by his adoption and advocacy of the 
Regional outlook. 

On the whole the book is highly satisfying. It is written in good simple English, 
unravelling its contents in a systematic and logical fashion. But one of its greatest 
distinctions is that it makes the student and reader realise that he needs to develop a 
general knowledge of life and must take into consideration the physical, biological, 
and social elements in order to get a good understanding of society. 


G. N. FOX 


THE SOCIAL STRUCTURE OF VALUES: by RapHakaMaL MUKERJEE. 
The MacMillan Co. 19;0. (18s.) 

Professor Radhakamal Mukerjee, whose preface was written at the University 

of Lucknow, India, combines a wide knowledge of Western sociological writing, 

ranging from Americans such as Lynd and Myrdal to Karl Mannheim and Dilthey, 
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with his own Hindu ways of thinking. This makes his ambitious book, THE SocraL 
STRUCTURE OF VALUES not only an analysis of present-day society from a different 
perspective, but also an attempt to examine the basic reasons for the disintegration 
which so many writers are quick to detect, but for which they are incapable of suggesting 
a remedy. 

He begins by dismissing the contemporary fashion for “‘ objective sociology ”, 
that is to say, a sociology which leaves aside the difficult questions of values and tries 
to deal solely with “‘ hard facts” as a relic of the great enlightenment and political 
liberalism, seeing quite clearly that not only is society permeated with values, but that 
its structure depends upon the interrelationship of various sets of values. His aim 
is “‘ to analyse the structure and dynamics of values that underlie the unity and stability 
of culture and continuity and uniformity of groups and institutions”. Unfamiliar 
though this approach may be it is neither vague generalisation nor preaching, but a 
genuine attempt to show the interplay of values in society. He illustrates his thesis 
by a series of tables showing the hierarchy of various norms and ideals, the institutions 
in which they are embedded and the relations between them. For the community 
he takes the levels of the crowd, the interest-association, society as a whole, and what 
he calls “‘community ”, the relationship of perfect harmony and integration which 
he believes possible on a spiritual level, and shows the ethical norm, the means of social 
control, the sanctions and ways in which values are experienced appropriate to each. 
For any interest-association, such as a club, the ethical norms are “the rules of the 
game ”’, or fair play, the means of control, the club rules, the types of sanction, the 
general expectation that members will obey them, and in the last resort, expulsion 
from the club, and the value experience that of taking part in a communal action with 
its own customs and corrections. He analyses along these lines not only the order 
of moral values and sanctions, but the ways in which values are integral, the conflict 
between different types of value, and the methods by which they are conserved, shared 
and protected by such means as law and education. 

Apart from discussing general issues, he illustrates his contentions in great detail, 
the best example being perhaps his chapter on “ laughter as the social gesture of valua- 
tion”. He examines laughter as a social phenomenon and shows the types of laughter 
which are appropriate to his various levels of values. On the biological level, 
any type of unusual physical behaviour, and in some cases, physical deformity is, and 
has been laughable, so, for all the various levels, economic, social and spiritual, laughter 
is shown as the force which, as it were, keeps these values in mind and implicitly 
deprecates any deviation from the norm. This is illustrated from many sources, 
ranging from a criticism of Bergsoi’s Theory of Laughter to an analysis of the six 
kinds of laughter according to the Sanskrit literary critics. These range from the 
noblest ‘‘ smile with the ys slightly opened and the lips slightly quivering ” to the 
vulgar whose laughter is characterised “‘ by tears oozing out of the eyes and the limbs 
thrown about ”. 

Although Mukerjee’s claim to present sociology as science and philosophy can 
hardly be taken seriously, this book deserves attention for two reasons. Firstly because 
not only does it point out that the problem of values in a society cannot be ignored, 
but also indicates a method by which it can be solved. Secondly, its emphasis on the 
importance of spiritual values raises many questions: to what extent, for example, 
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can these, or should they be dealt with by sociologists: and, in the particular case 
of Mukerjee, whether the type of spiritual life, of which he is representative, should 
be welcomed in the West or definitely rejected. These questions which are usually 
considered far beyond the scope of the sociologist, and yet are shown here to affect 
his work considerably, would point to the fact that Mukerjee’s claim cannot be taken 
seriously. 

Mukerjee’s style is often cumbersome and his English far from clear, but even if 
the central theme of the book is open to question, it is full of suggestive hints and 
details which it would be difficult to find anywhere else. 


N. W. BOWRING 
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NATIONALISM: A STUDY OF IDENTIFICATIONS WITH PEOPLE AND POWER: 
I. Problems and Theoretical Framework: by C. Bay, I. Gullvag, H. Ofstad, and H. Ténnessen 
(Institute for Social Research, Oslo, 1950). This publication sets out a full-scale research project 
inspired by Dr. David Erech when acting as American Guest Professor at Oslo University. It 
is based on the work of Dr. Adorno and his colleagues of the Institute of Social Research, New 
York, and those who know the publication THE AUTHORITARIAN PERSONALITY will 
find no difficulty in following the able layout of theory and method included here. It is of great 
service to have for study and reference the fully organized framework of assumptions and hypo- 
theses given in the book; and the exposition of different types of nationalist identification, 
with the contrast between “ people’’ orientation and “‘ power’’ orientation is fundamental. 
Other topics usefully discussed are the nature of environmental influences in this field, the for- 
mation of stereotypes, and “ materialist ’’ and other attitudes in nationalism. The causes and 
effects of resistance to change and the need for an “‘ outgroup ”’ as a means of defining and directing 
nationalist feelings are also treated in ways that suggest wide scope for future research. There 
is a full and valuable bibliography. 

It is worthy of remark that Dr. Adorno’s deep interest in art (in the widest sense) seems to make 
the adoption of his scheme of research particularly appropriate, for no study of nationalism can 
neglect the imaginative elements in its structure. 


“ Breathes there the man with soul so dead 
Who never to himself hath said 
‘ This is my own, my native land 


> 


Miss K. S. Woods has achieved a distinguished place among sociologists as a well equipped and 
wholehearted student of crafts, craftsmen (and women) and craftsmanship. In RURAL CRAFTS 
OF ENGLAND (Harrap, 1949: 15s.) she has in a sense completed the task begun in her study 
of the rural industries round Oxford about thirty years ago. From the first she chose personal 
acquaintance with craftsmen and first-hand observation of their work as the basis of her method : 
her contacts with them now cover two generations and give her an impressive knowledge of 
their recent history. She has extended this by delving into earlier history, so that the historical 
sections of the book are not the least interesting. Probably, however, most readers will give 
chief attention to the descriptions of country crafts as carried on to-day; those interested in 
technical details will find much information in condensed form ; and warm praise must be given 
to the admirably clear drawings of tools and machines and to the well chosen and vivid photo- 
graphs. Folklorists will find material of interest to them in the songs and traditions associated 
with crafts. Miss Woods is alive to the economic and social problems of country craftsmanship 
to-day and faces these without romantic misapprehensions or ostrich-like gestures; but she 
retains her idealism—her faith in the craftsman’s way of life and the value of his products— 
and, as a consequence, her confidence in his survival. 


The first few pages of RURAL WELFARE SERVICES by Benson Y. Landis (Columbia Univer- 
sity Press (Cumberlege) 1949: 16s.) are a brief résumé on the development of such service ; 
then the book turns to a discussion of some types of services undertaken by welfare organizations 
in the U.S.A., analyzing their form, content and method of work. It is noteworthy that 
space is given ‘chiefly to the larger social work agencies. Dr. Landis concludes by presenting 
his views on the future needs of rural areas and on the ways rural social welfare services could 
be improved. He writes with the idea that more of these services are needed in order to over- 
come or help in the battle against rural disorganization and urbanization. He hopes that, by 
presenting a written report on the rural work done by existing organizations, with a few comments 
on future possibilities, he may aid in attracting more welfare workers, or better still in giving 
clearer direction to the work of some of the professional and volunteer workers already engaged 
in rural social welfare. 


Mr. V. D. Lipman, in his comprehensive book LOCAL GOVERNMENT AREAS 1834-1945 
(Blackwell, Oxford, 1949: 25s.) hopes that by studying the past experiences of English adminis- 
tration in defining and operating local areas of various sizes and types he can establish a basis 
on which new plans, for recasting of local government areas, could be constructed. He begins 
the book by discussing in great detail the development of the present system of English local 
government areas ; then he proceeds to analyze its present structure and the factors that need 
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to be taken into consideration when forming plans for a new structure. The last section continues 
the discussion by going into details of the current problems in local administration and analyzing 
the various factors to be taken into account when replanning administrative areas to-day. Some 
of the factors dealt with are: geographical characteristics, economic composition, cultural 
groupings, the requirements of the population—social, educational and physical needs—and 
the influence of urban centres. The author concludes by reminding the reader that local govern- 
ment areas exist for the purposes of local government and that they must be constantly adapted 
to fit altered circumstances if they are to fulfil their end efficiently. 

The book SOCIAL WORK: AN INTRODUCTION TO THE FIELD, by H. H. Stroup 
(American Book Co., 1948), is written to give a picture of social work, its nature and functions. 
It is primarily intended for the college student in the U.S.A. to help him to understand the 
meaning and value of social work and to provide him with a basic knowledge of the field. It 
tends to stress the factual, “‘ structural ’’, aspect of social work, for the author believes that 
an introductory book should deal with the more practical and material sides of the field, while 
the more abstract aspect, the ‘‘ process ’’ of social work, should be left for later study. The book 
contains a general introduction, followed by an explanation of the different types of activity 
undertaken by the various forms of social work and the methods used ; e.g. casework, medical 
social work, community organization, and so on, are described. Mr. Stroup has written his 
book in clear and simple English, avoiding professional language, in order to ensure that the 
reader can grasp what he is saying even if he is unacquainted with the social workers’ jargon. 
WORK RELIEF IN NEW YORK STATE, 1931-1935 by Alexander Radomski (King’s Crown 
Press (Cumberlege) 1947: 20s. net). The aim of this book is to describe the development of 
the work relief system under TERA and to suggest other factors which need further study for 
broadening our understanding of work relief. The first chapter explores the major developments 
in social welfare work in America prior to 1930. Chapter II explains the nature of work relief 
in relation to the history of the United States while Chapters III and IV analyze and discuss the 
Relief Act and the work done under TERA supervision. The rest of the book proceeds to discuss 
how work relief projects overcome or solve the problems with which they are faced. Finally, 
Chapter IX attempts to bring together the major factors in the study, paying special attention 
to the future of work relief. The book has much of interest, for it presents clearly how New 
York State attempted during the depression to form an organized body to deal with its social 
problems, and to a certain extent, the book gives the reader insight into how efficient this body 
has been in dealing with its problems. 

The second in the series published by the United Nations called THE CATALOGUE OF ECONO- 
MIC AND SOCIAL PROJECTS (U.N. Publications Sales No. 1950, II, D.1: 27s. 6d.), covers 
a period of twelve months from January 1949 to January 1950. The first part contains intro- 
ductory notes on the functions of the Economic and Social Council of the United Nations; dis- 
cussing 723 projects undertaken by this organization with an eye mainly to the co-ordination 
of the programmes of the United Nations with those of other special agencies. Part II may 
be called an analytical index, for it classifies the work of the specialized agencies and of the 
United Nations, in order to separate it into economic and social sectors. This helps to clarify 
how the Departments of Economic and of Social Affairs are working together with other organiza- 
tions and agencies concerned with similar activities. 

In a Survey of Contemporary British Writing to which the TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 
of 25th August, 1950, is devoted, there is included an article on Sociological Studies—thus granting 
these a definite place in the wide field of literary production. Points of interest are the aware- 
ness that sociology and social anthropology in general have similar scope and subject matter, 
and that defects and sins (social and individual) are proper subjects of research, as well as features 
in social life without moral implications. There is also a clear recognition that research is the 
basis of reform; while there seems to be some confusion—perhaps unconscious—about the 
distinction between study and practice. 


All books noted ave in the Le Play House Library. 
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THE RELEVANCE OF GROUP DYNAMICS 
TO RURAL PLANNING PROBLEMS 


By G. Duncan MITCHELL 


I. INTRODUCTION 


Although it cannot be said that social psychology has succeeded 
in obtaining a very wide ery te for its theories and concepts, there 
is today a growing body of literature covering research into a subject 
that has come to be known as group dynamics. This particular aspect of 
the social sciences is a development which seeks to do justice to two 
social facts, namely the existence of social groups, as distinct from 
statistical groups, and the existence of social change. As it became clear 
that the problems of modern society sprang from unsatisfactory social 
relationships, so the sociologist studying the institutional framework of 
society, and the psychologist concerned with the individual’s personality, 
have been drawn together. This movement may well prove to be the 
most important development in the social sciences that has taken place 
in the present century. It is far beyond the scope of this contribution 
to carry out a survey of the work that has been done in this field to date. 
Nevertheless, it is hoped that by outlining very briefly some of the chief 
findings of group dynamics, some additional light may be shed on the 
problems of rural society, and its relevance to rural planning clarified. 
Unless this is done, planning policies may become sterile and may result 
in a further aggravation of the serious condition of much of present-day 
rural England. 

In what follows, a three-fold object will be attempted. First, some 
of the main hypotheses emerging from various studies into group 
dynamics will be outlined. Second, their applicability to certain social 
problems of rural society will be demonstrated. In doing this, the writer 
will draw upon his experiences gained whilst engaged in a study of rural 
society in Devonshire, making reference to types of villages found in 
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that county some of which have been described elsewhere!. Third, 
some conclusions will be drawn in an endeavour to throw more light 
on planning processes as they affect rural society. It will be seen, as a 
result, that certain issues which have tended to be discussed on a political 
and philosophical level are capable, in some of their aspects, of treatment 
by empirical science. 


II. THE BASIC HYPOTHESES OF GROUP DYNAMICS 


Studies in group dynamics have been many and varied for they 
have covered widely different fields of social life. They range from 
studies of groups of childfen* to studies of industrial groupings*, but 
a number of general principles have emerged. The following two 
ptinciples are basic to the subject. 


(1) Ever since Simmel’s work on the subject sociologists have been 
at pains to point to the importance of groups in society. More recently 
psychologists have taken up the task for it has been found impossible 
to proceed to the solution of social psychological problems until a 
meaningful description and measurement of groups has been achieved‘. 
The first hypothesis, therefore, is that groups exist, that they provide 
individuals with certain satisfactions, and that the chief of these is the 
individual’s need for approval. This has been shown by Mayo to operate 
in factory groups®, and has been elaborated by many others ; Thrasher 
demonstrated it with regard to delinquent children in Chicago*; Curle 
showed it to be a main feature in his study of the resettlement of prisoners 
of war’; and Bion has described it as a very real experience in his work 
in experimental groups’. 





1 G. Duncan Mitchell, Depopulation and Rural Social Structure THE SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW, Vol. 

XLII, Section 4. 1950. 
G. Duncan Mitchell, Social Disintegration in a Rural Community HUMAN RELATIONS, Vol. III, No. 

3. 1950. 

# J. L. Moreno, WHO SHALL suRVIVE ? A new approach to the problem of human interrelations. 
1934. 
* F, J. Roethlisberger and W. J. Dickson, MANAGEMENT AND THE WORKER. 1939. 
* Raymond B. Cattell, Concepts and Methods in the Measurement of Group Syntality. PsyCHOLOGICAL 
REVIEW, Vol. 55, No. 1. 1948. 

5 Elton Mayo, THE SOCIAL PROBLEMS OF AN INDUSTRIAL CIVILIZATION. 1949. 

®° F. M. Thrasher, THE GANG: a Study of 1,313 Gangs in Chicago. 1936. 

7 Adam Curle ; and Adam Curle and E. L. Trist, Transitional Communities and Social Re-connection 
HUMAN RELATIONS, Vol. I, Nos. 1 and 2. 

® W. R. Bion, Experiences in Groups HUMAN RELATIONS, Vol. I, Nos. 3 and 4; Vol. II, Nos. 1 and 
4; Vol. Ill, No. 1. 
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(2) The recognition of the existence of groups, characterized not by 
the uniformities in the properties of individuals, but by the relationships 
between them, led to a recognition of the importance of studying the 
dynamic nature of groups. It has been shown chet there are great difer. 
ences in the amount and type of change occurring in groups. Moreover, 
it has been further discovered that the motivations of individuals interact 
at group level to produce behaviour which may be different from that 
of the individuals composing the group. This has even given rise to a more 
sympathetic consideration of the theories concerning the group mind, 
and the recognition of the group as an organism’. 


In addition to these two main hypotheses a number of subsidiary 
ones have been developed which have acquired a general consensus of 
opinion. Three of these hypotheses are relevant to our subject and may 
be listed as follows : 


(1) Groups tend to possess definite and characteristic structures and 
to act in determinate ways, despite the continual replacement of the 
individual members. 


(2) Groups possess an ability to preserve experiences. 


(3) Groups tend to select or reject individual members in such a 
manner that the unity of the group is preserved through a general con- 
sensus on matters vital to its interests. 


It is from these subsidiary hypotheses that the concept of group 
culture is derived. It is necessary to be as precise as possible in describing 
what is meant by this concept which here is used in its anthropological 
sense. Group culture describes the sum total of the institutional frame- 
work of the group, the attitudes manifested as group attitudes, and the 
general ethos which the group possesses. It will be seen that there is a 
close relationship between individual personality and group culture, that 
the behaviour of an individual is conditioned to some extent by his 
membership of various groups, and that the group culture is moulded 
by individual personalities in varying ways and in different degrees. 
The relevance of group dynamics to the planning of rural society lies in 
an understanding of group cultures, and therefore, with this end in view, 
the concept will be further elaborated. 





1 Raymond B. Cattell, op. cit. 
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III. GROUP CULTURE AND RURAL SOCIETY 


Groups are found in every society. In primitive society we may 
expect them to be few in number, although numerous in a highly differen- 
tiated society. Furthermore, such groups possess their own characteristic 
culture patterns, although there is a marked tendency for culture patterns 
to exist in such relationships one to another that, over the broad field of 
social life, a certain degree of compatibility is obtained. In primitive 
societies there is a high degree of compatibility and the integration of 
groups is close, whereas in a complex and segmented society they enjoy 
more autonomy, and institutional mechanisms tend to develop so as to 
isolate potentially competitive or antagonistic groups from each other. Such 
group cultures arise from a complex constellation of factors which may be 
considered from various viewpoints—historical, economic, geographical 
and so forth. However, for our immediate purpose it is not necessary 
to dwell on the genesis of groups, but rather to describe the different 
gtoups found in English rural society, and assess their relative importance. 

From the work that the writer carried out in a number of villages 
in Devonshire, the existence of several kinds of groups was noted, but 
two in particular possessing an overwhelming importance stood out, 
namely the primary group of the family and the group which embraced 
the village community. The bounds of both groups cannot be described 
as being very clear-cut. Families, for example, tend to trace their kinship 
links through both parents to varying extents even though there is a 
formal patrilineal kinship system. Village communities tend to be more 
definite and discrete entities, although here and there they become tied 
to, or distinct from, other village communities. The fact that these two 
types of grouping stand out in this rural area by therselves in contrast 
to the multitude and richness of groups found in the modern industrial 
conurbation provides a point of departure for a discussion of the “ rural 
way of life”. Much has been written about the rural way of life often 
in a somewhat sentimental and ill-informed manner. But the fact that 
considerable emotional colouring has been given to the use of this phrase 
makes it a suitable subject for sociological analysis. This is particularly 
the case in view of the failure to provide an adequate analysis of what 
lies behind it as illustrated in such an official document as the Report of 
the Committee on Land Utilization in Rural Areas'. The description 





2 REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON LAND UTILIZATION IN RURAL AREAS. H.M.S.O., 1942. 
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given of these two group cultures represents what may be regarded as 
the basic pattern against which the effects of modern social change may be 
seen. 

It would be misleading to say that rural England has undergone 
no social change at all, but it is nevertheless true that over a long period 
of years change has been slow, and has failed to alter the essential social 
structure. Individuals have been replaced by others, often quite different 
in themselves, born and brought up, for instance, in different social 
classes. In the last fifty years, for example, it has not been very difficult 
for an industrious farmworker to acquire a smallholding of his own, 
and not infrequently one discovers that men managing large and produc- 
tive farms began life in quite a humble manner. This kind of process 
has taken place in many spheres of rural life, but the social structure 
has been maintained intact. In other parts of the country, on the other 
hand, far reaching changes in the social structure have occurred as the 
large conurbations grew up. Group traditions have been broken down 
and replaced by others. In other words, speaking generally, we may say 
that rural society has been characterized by a low degree of social change 
whilst modern urban society has undergone a high degree of social change. 
One of the chief reasons for this difference lies in the size of the one 
social unit compared with the other. Change is possible in a large urban 
unit because it is large, but difficult in a rural unit because the latter is 
usually so small. This will become clear from the following descriptions 
of the two chief rural groups. 

The Family. The most noticeable characteristic of the rural family 
is the importance of its economic function. In a district such as South 
Devon, which consists largely of smallholders, the welfare of the family 
depends a great deal upon the labour potential it provides. Children are 
apt to be employed doing odd jobs at an early age, and grow up with a 
sense of responsibility towards the farm. So much is this the case that 
they are expected, and themselves expect, to continue living and working 
on the farm indefinitely, often receiving little or no payment for their 
work apart from their keep. A similar tradition obtained in the past 
with regard to the craftsmen, although these have been very considerably 
reduced in numbers, and today are a comparatively minor influence in 
the countryside. Hence, the rural family group is traditionally associated 
with the occupational pattern of life. This is, of course, generally true 
of all rural societies, and most particularly where the farming units are 
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small; one of the clearest examples of this may be found in Ireland’. 
In Devonshire, a county situated at one extremity of the country and 
where relatively little change took place during what is known as the 
Industrial Revolution, the traditional pattern of farming persisted generally 
until quite recently. ‘Agriculture thus assumes a position of great impor- 
tance for it is very often the only way of earning a living. Hence, the 
resultant cathexis relating the prestige of the family to the high value 
placed upon one’s prowess at fi arming is a basic feature of the primary 
group. This is, however, further heightened by the close proximity of the 
members of the family to one another. In fact, it is usually the case that 
they are to be found in one another’s company most of the day. Thus the 
family becomes a self-sufficient unit in which the members are closely identi- 
fied with each other. There is no segmentation as in urban families ; 
work is not sharply distinguished from leisure, the hiatus between age 
and youth is at a minimum, and the difference in interests is smothered 
by the over-riding importance of the common means of livelihood. 

Although there are many families who are not smallholders it is this 
pattern which provides the social norm for the families in this rural area. 
Thus it is not difficult to see how the traditions of the family group are gov- 
erned by a value system setting a high premium upon “ the land”. When 
this is understood the somewhat mystical descriptions of the connection 
between the rural denizen and the land, provided by some authors, may 
be seen against a more solid background of sociological analysis. 

The Village Community. The village community tends to form a 
single group. This is a function of the size of the village population and 
the geographical position of villages wis a vis one another. Thus unlike 
urban social units the village community consists of a small number of 
individuals all living in a face to face relationship with each other. It is 
exceedingly difficult to isolate oneself in a village, and individuals who 
in other circumstances would have no reason for entering into social 
intercourse, and probably good reasons for avoiding each other, have in 
the village no alternative but to enter into relationships. This means, 
therefore, that the social equilibrium of village society is delicately poised, 
and because the unit is a small one, rarely composed of more than five or 
six hundred people, any event such as the arrival of a newcomer becomes 
an occasion of some moment. 











1 C. M. Arensberg, THE IRISH COUNTRYMAN: an enihanpolagieal study. 1937. 
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Because of the close system of relationships, conditioned by physical 
proximity, a person’s attitude to another is extended to the other members 
of the families to which they belong, and inter-personal relationships, 
therefore, are by no means simply established, but must be carefully 
developed so as to take many other people into consideration. The result, 
in most Devonshire villages, at least, is for the village community to be 
not so much a group of individuals, as might appear at first sight, as a 
community of families. This is a factor which is enhanced by the forces 
contributing to highly self-sufficient family units which have already been 
mentioned. 

Thus we see great care taken in the establishing of relationships so 
that a balance is kept between the needs of independence and sociability. 
A faulty relationship gives rise to recurring problems, ‘and is hard to 
remedy. The newcomer, for example, is seldom accepted at once either 
into the family or the village community. The appellation ‘ foreigner ’ 
attached to newcomers is indicative of the initial attitude, and many people 
have said that it took nearly twenty years before they were able to feel 
they were accepted. Moreover, the very simplicity of the rural social 
structure lends force to its close integration. Not only is it important 
as a means of providing the necessary framework within which life may 
be regulated, but there are no immediate rivals. Hence the village 
becomes a world of its own, parochial indeed to the visitor perhaps, but 
of paramount importance to those who live there. 

Thus the two rural groups, the family and the village community, 
are welded together by a common set of interests whilst yet supporting 
each other’s independent and discrete existence. Moreover, due to 
their respective structures, which are designed to preserve them intact, 
and to the face to face relationships involved, a considerable resistance 
to change can be generated at any point. It is instructive to notice the 
types of reaction to change that are manifested in this area. The following 
typology enables us to isolate some of the variables involved in rural social 
change, and consequently enables us to see the relevance of these factors 


to problems of planning. 


IV. A TYPOLOGY OF RURAL SOCIAL GROUPINGS 


In an account of ten villages in North Devonshire the writer made 
a rough classification on the basis of a four-fold typology’. Thus relatively 


1G. D. Mitchell, Depopulation . and Rural Social Structure : op. cit. 
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integrated villages were contrasted with those showing a marked tendency 
toward disintegration, and for this purpose the parish was identified with 
the village. A further distinction was made in each case between the 
open and the closed village community. This latter contrast denotes 
the prevailing mode of dealing with a given situation involving social 
change. The term ‘open’ describes a tendency toward a state of 
receptivity regarding influences emanating from, and impinging upon, 
the village community, whilst the term ‘ closed’ denotes a rejection of 
these influences. 

What has been said about rural groups represents a general culture 
pattern validated throughout a long history until it has become tradi- 
tionalized. The advent of social change has elicited varying responses. 
These have been due to a large number of factors ; some of which are 
easily determinable whilst others are less so. On the one hand there are 
historical, geographical, occupational and other factors, and on the 
other hand we can but acknowledge the effects of various charismatic 
qualities of individuals whose influence on group behaviour has been 
greater than the moulding forces of group culture. These are highly 
important, but due to their relative indeterminancy, they will be largely 
ignored. Thus the following typology is a stylized version of the one 
previously mentioned which attempts to isolate the main features of 
gtoup cultures in Devonshire villages. 

Type I. Where there has been a fairly long history of gradual social 
change in a village the group culture tends to develop an institutional 
structure with more than the normal degree of differentiation in the parts, 
and sub-groups are able to maintain a separate existence within a loose 
and adaptable framework. There appears to be a number of indispensable 
pre-requisites for this to take place, and amongst these may be listed an 
adequate population level, that is to say over six hundred inhabitants ; 
a diversity of occupations, thus catering for different aptitudes ; a normal 
age and sex structure; accessibility to other centres of population; a 
certain standard of social amenities and facilities for social activities within 
the village, these to include adequate housing, a water supply, a sewerage 
system, an electricity supply, shops, a village hall, playing fields and so 
forth. Functionally there tends to be a marked dependence upon the 
availability of individuals who are able and prepared to take the lead, but 
this may also be seer to be related to the structural features. Such a 
village betrays many of the characteristics of urban society. Thus there 
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is usually a number of sub-groups whose existence may be correlated 
with the lessening of the high integration of the family structure. This, 
it seems, is conditional upon the presence of industrial and distributive 
concerns where hours of work are fixed and differentiated from hours 
of leisure. Indeed, this type of village often bears a marked resemblance 
to a suburban society, although it is much more self-sufficient. 

Type II. There is a type of village which may either be fairly large 
in size, or very small, characterized by its ability to remain isolated from 
other societies. Such a village is an almost completely self-contained unit 
which succeeds in carrying on in its traditional manner. The structural 
features include a diversity of traditional occupations ; a fairly normal 
age and sex structure ; and few if any modern social amenities and facilities 
for social activities, except those which have obtained the sanction of 
immemorial usage. In a rigid social structure like this leadership comes 
from an established squirearchy, from a number of inhabitants possessing 
well established interests in the village such as shopkeepers, or, in the 
case of the very small village, from a gerontocracy. Prevailing attitudes 
tend to be highly conservative, and one is given the impression of an 
endeavour to maintain all traditional values, chief of which is the impor- 
tance attached to the highly integrated family group. Sometimes, a 
marked maladjustment to groups and individuals outside the village is 
manifested for these are held to threaten its security. In the face of such 
threats, the response evoked takes the form of a withdrawal from the 
forces impinging upon the village’s group culture, and a strengthening 
of the institutional mechanisms which can be used to repel them. The 
success of such a withdrawal depends upon a number of its structural 
features. Among these geographical factors are important, but where 
the village is fairly large, and thus self-contained, this factor, too, lends 
an additional force. 

As has been indicated, this type of village may be small in size, but 
in this case there is apt to be a correlation of a number of other factors, 
notably the existence of a large body of smallholders, which again provides 
the common interest in favour of traditional modes of social life, and an 
organized religious interest. This traditional aspect thus receives the 
sanction of a religious interest which places a high value on family unity, 
and provides an ethic militating against slothfulness and pleasure seeking. 

Type III. There are villages which display an almost complete 
absence of group structure. The picture presented here is not so much 
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one of a process of disintegration as of a lack of integration. The village 
contains merely a number of individuals living in close proximity to one 
another, but unable to coalesce on any level of activity to establish a 
set of relationships which would give rise to a group culture. This 
village is, in fact, without a culture pattern. It is de-institutionalized, or 
perhaps it is better to describe it as incapable of developing an institu- 
tional structure, and the general ethos recalls Durkheim’s description of 
anomie’. The chief structural features include usually an increasing 
population ; a fairly large number of young married couples ; and various 
types of organized social activity which, however, tend to be short-lived. 
This type of village is a function of a greatly accelerated rate of social 
change which has prevented any group’s institutional structure from 
acquiring the requisite degree of stability for it to develop a culture 
pattern. Various factors may give rise to such a situation, but chiefly it 
occurs where the village has been suddenly utilized as a dormitory area 
for a nearby town, or where industrial activity has been introduced rapidly 
on a relatively large scale. The overt characteristics of this type of village 
are seen usually in the dissentions prevailing in the parish council, the 
lack of leisure-time social institutions possessing a traditional stability, 
and the flight from the village to the nearby town or city by many of the 
younger people in their endeavour to pursue pleasurable activities there. 
Hence the general picture is one betraying a lack of responsible social 
behaviour on the part of the inhabitants, who seek sociability without 
responsibility within the anonymity of urban society. 

Eventually, of course, such a situation remedies itself, but the process 
may often be a lengthy one, and some of the social ills persist in the 
institutional framework that is finally evolved. It must be added that 
it is difficult to generalize about this type for where such a flux obtains 
maladjustment may take on many different forms. 

Type IV. The difference between type II village and this one lies 
mainly in its lack of success in avoiding social change. Whereas type II 
is characterized by its ability to withstand a threat of change, this type 
of village is marked by its failure in this respect. Structurally the principal 
feature is usually the extent to which depopulation has taken place, for a 
recent sharp fall in the population level is a common occurrence. 

To see how this comes about it is necessary to consider the nature 
of the social change affecting such villages. The initial factor appears in 


~ ) Emile Durkheim, LE SUICIDE: étude de sociologie. Paris, “1897. 
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nearly all cases to be the increasing tendency of agriculture to become 
industrialized. Thus mechanisation of farming, which affects arable 
farming most, results in a diminished demand for labour which must 
needs seek employment elsewhere. This seems to initiate a continuing 
downward spiral as demand for the products of secondary industries 
falls off. Shopkeepers find themselves unable to continue in business, 
whilst at the same time the servicing agencies such as the blacksmith, 
wheelwright, thatcher, and so forth find themselves not only with a 
smaller demand for their services, but unable to meet new types of 
demand ; these having to be met by sources outside the village. Thus 
the traditional culture is threatened by the influx of external influences. 
Structural features concomitant with the decline in the level of population 
ate the reduced diversity of occupations; an abnormal age structure, 
which is due to the emigration of the youth to the towns in search of 
employment ; a preponderance, very often, of men over women, which 
is a function of the less secure role of women compared with men in rural 
areas ; the inability of the village to support modern social amenities ; 
and the decline in the standard of housing. The failure to resist social 
change, which is usually aggravated by an improvement in the com- 
munications between the village and the town, is matched by an equal 
failure to become reconciled to it. This condition is accentuated by the 
absence, or inadequacy, of local leadership for the squirearchy is no 
longer capable of providing a lead. Even where the squire has not dis- 
appeared his traditional orientation makes him unsuitable as a means to 
assist adjustment, and no alternative source of leadership is present 

ossessing a recognized legitimacy. Such a village group suffers greatly 
foo the frustration consequent upon the failure of its limited resources, 
and the inability to draw upon any others to accept, or to resist, the new 
dispensation. A progressively deteriorating picture is displayed as an 
all round decay sets in, for the only benefit from this kind of social change 
is an increased economic prosperity for large farmers. Thus not only is 
there a process of economic decumulation in the village, but an even 
more serious process of social disintegration. 

It might be thought that such a village as this type would die out 
completely, and perhaps it would not be altogether undesirable if this 
took place, but they seldom die out completely, and the lingering process 
of dissolution gives rise to painful social maladies which are capable of 
persisting for a very long time. 
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V. SOCIAL ISSUES IN RURAL PLANNING 


The outline that has been given at once points to the necessity of 
analysing the particular social needs of different village groups, for to see 
the needs as arising purely from economic changes, without taking into 
account the differential social responses according to the complex social, 
historical and psychological facts of the situation, is to indulge in totally 
inadequate planning for rural areas. It follows that it is possible to see 
the planning process in two ways. Firstly, there is the intrinsic value 
of dinaiig policies, a discussion about which must of necessity remain 
on a ‘static’ level. Secondly, there is the implementation of a planning 
policy, which, when in practice, at least, always involves, ad hoc altera- 
tions due to the dynamic situations of social units. However, this dis- 
tinction is purely heuristic, and it is the writer’s main contention that the 
two should be intimately related if the good intentions of planners are 
not to be vitiated. 

It is, of course, generally recognized that the arbitrary imposition 
of change upon a community is not only reprehensible, but likely to 
reduce, if not destroy, the chances of it being beneficial. At least, this 
is so on a national level, but it is not always so clearly recognized with 
regard to small local communities. Justice is often thought to be done 
to this principle if it can be said that local customs and traditions have 
been taken into account, but this is both vague and superficial. Fogarty 
has indicated the problem when he says: “‘ The country planner’s real 
difficulty begins when he has to break or modify rural traditions . . 
and he can scarcely avoid doing so”.' However, in the light of the 
foregoing analysis this too requires qualifying for the planning role 
necessitates both passive and active qualities. It is not solely our concern 
that planning authorities should make full use of local knowledge, for 
this is obviously necessary. The point at issue is what constitutes this 
‘local knowledge ’, how such an understanding of rural culture patterns 
is to be acquired, and how a system of disrelationships is to be remedied. 
The relationship of those engaged in planning to the social group, or 
groups, in question is thus no less important than the qualities of the 
plans for rural groups in themselves. 

Values and Planning. A great variety of political and philosophical 
values underlie the growth of the modern system of economic and social 





? M, P, Fogarty, TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING. 1949. 
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planning, and these do not strictly come within the purview of this 
article. However, it is right and proper that the social scientist should 
describe the implications of the underlying values when the effectiveness 
of planning processes is under discussion. Very broadly, it may be said 
that planning in this country takes place within the framework of a demo- 
cratic value system oriented to the end of freedom of choice, and the 
general welfare of society. Most discussions about planning centre round 
the problems of reconciling these two. For some hold that the general 
welfare of society implies a high degree of equality, in fact, it is asserted 
that freedom is never satisfactorily obtained without equality of oppor- 
tunity, equal distribution of resources, and so forth. Whilst others claim 
that equality tends to destroy diversity, itself a desirable thing, and that 
it tends to be a utopian value and hence unrealistic. Without pursuing 
this discussion it is possible to point to the somewhat restricted view 
of freedom of choice which pervades much of modern planning, and 
nowhere more so than in rural planning. The political and social forms 
of this value are generally recognized, but that there is a psychological 
aspect to the subject is often overlooked, and to disregard this tends 
to lead to the vitiation of freedom of choice in its other forms. 

Having pointed to the existence of groups in rural society, and 
having stressed their importance in this context it should be clear that 
a primary aim of planning authorities should be to assist them to make 
rational choices. This does not mean that such rural groups should be 
told what to choose, but that there should be an attempt to remove 
whatever hindrances exist preventing rural groups from making explicit 
their particular point of view, and from co-operating in the planning 
process. The mere introduction of change, consciously controlled or 
otherwise, though it be ostensibly beneficial materially, is no guarantee 
that rural social groups will be fundamentally satisfied. Indeed, it may 
clearly result in continued, or aggravated problems of adjustment ; 
problems, in fact, which may never be resolved at all. Hence it is 
imperative that a given situation be adequately understood before planning 
takes place, an understanding which includes a knowledge of the subjective 
valuations of the group in question ; and that the approach by the planner 
be suited to the requirements dictated by the particular situation. 

The Planner’s Approach. The conclusion which appears to follow 
from the foregoing analysis of rural groups is that new techniques need 
to be sought, in an endeavour to facilitate the effectiveness of rural 
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planning. These techniques it is maintained centre round what has come 
to be known as social or group therapy. 

By no means all that has been written about social, or group therapy 
is relevant to problems of rural planning, but some valuable lessons may 
be learned from the work that has been accomplished’. To begin with, 
it is possible to see that the impact of dynamic factors upon rural groups 
has given rise to certain anxiety states, and that this provides a suitable 
field for the application of group discussion techniques. In many spheres 
such techniques have proved highly successful as a means of dissipating 
anxieties, removing obstacles which prevent a realistic appreciation of 
problems, and thus providing conditions within which a greater degree 
of conscious choice may be exercised. In this respect, a few widely 
differing examples may be mentioned such as the work of the Civil Re- 
settlement Unit described by Adam Curle?, the Basic Skill Training 
Group, described by Margaret E. Barron and G. K. Krulee®, the introduc- 
tion of group therapy techniques into a Church programme carried out 
by members of the University of California‘, and numerous studies of 
industrial relations, for example, those carried out by the Tavistock In- 
stitute of Human Relations’. However, with regard to rural planning 
projects, although many of the principles are relevant, the skills involved 
in social therapeutic work will have to be modified to suit the great 
variety of situations. Some conclusions regarding their development 
may be drawn from the foregoing typological analysis. 

The most fertile field for the use of a group discussion technique 
may be found in villages approximating to type I. In fact, there is a 
model for this in the work carried out by Cecil Stewart and his colleagues 
in the village of Sutton at Hone in Kent.* In this instance a high degree 
of co-operation was obtained, and much favourable interest shown by the 
inhabitants. Where confidence is thus created a direct and frank approach 
to — will elicit not only ener 2 local batt at of intrinsic 





1 Elliot Jaques, Social Therapy : Technocracy or Collaboration THE JOURNAL OF SOCIAL IssuEs, Vol. 


III, No. 2. 1947. 

* Adam Curle, op. cit. 

3 Margaret E. Barron, and G. K. Krulec, Case Study of a Basic Skill Training Group THE JOURNAL 
OF SOCIAL IssuEs, Vol. IV, No. 2. 1948. 

* Community Service and Social Research—Group Psychotherapy in a Church Program. Edit. H. Coffey 
and others. JOURNAL OF SOCIAL Issues, Vol. VI, No. 1. 1950. 

5 Elliot Jaques, Studies in the Social Development of an Industrial Community (The Glacier Project) HUMAN 
RELATIONS, Vol. III, Nos. 3 and 4. 1950. 

® Cecil Stewart, THE VILLAGE SURVEYED. 1948. 
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value to the planning authorities, but also create the conditions for a 
genuine co-operation in bringing the plan to satisfactory fruition. 

When we come to consider the other types of rural group we are 
faced with a much more difficult problem. Before anything useful can 
be accomplished the requisite degree of confidence will have to be estab- 
lished, and much will depend on the quality of the personal approach. 
In the case of types II and IV, for example, it will be necessary to approach 
the situation through the leaders of the group. These may be, as has 
been indicated, either the official body such as the parish council, or a 
quite unofficial body such as, say, the village sports committee—a situation 
which obtained in at least one Devonshire village. In these types of rural 
groups, where the structure is a traditional one, the leadership tends to 
be authoritative, and this fact itself presents a difficulty. Although in 
many authoritative groups there is often displayed an apathetic attitude, 
and often considerable acquiescence, there is also a tendency toward a 
high degree of tension’. Thus a primary aim might be, first of all, to 
reduce as far as possible the anxieties prevailing amongst the leaders so 
that by obtaining their co-operation an approach may be made, to the 
same end, to the village community as a whole. It must be remembered 
that in these two types, the chief feature being the anxieties centring 
round a threat of change, it may well be necessary to restrict the area of 
proposed change to what can be assimilated by the groups. If this is 
not done a situation as in type II] may emerge. This is one about which 
it is almost impossible to do anything but halt the process of change until 
the social structure has been crystallized and a group culture formed 
capable of providing the security needed by the inhabitants. 

The few remarks which have been made may seem to be highly 
inadequate, but it must be remembered that it is almost impossible to 
generalize about a subject which varies so enormously in content. Each 
situation, in fact, requires to be assessed independently, and openings 
sought for which will provide a lead into the group concerned. In 
practice, due to the richness of combinations of social variables, there 
are always likely to be points which provide a mode of entry. The chief 
requirement for success is the development of that orientation to the 
problems of small social groups which will enable appropriate skills 
to be discovered. 





1 Kurt Lewin, Frontiers in Group Dynamics HUMAN RELATIONS, Vol. I, No. 1. 1947. 
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The above suggestions may appear at first sight to be highly im- 
practical from an iataiieaptive viewpoint, and there can be no doubt 
that a movement such as has been outlined presents grave difficulties. 
Nevertheless, there is a great need for this kind of approach, and the 
claims of administrative convenience should not be allowed to give rise 
to a dismissal of the subject without a serious attempt being made to 
explore all the possibilities. For the values underlying a democratic 
system demand consistency in the parts, and government by discussion 
is as necessary in the administrative as in the legislative arm of the nation. 
Indeed, with the growth in administrative discretionary powers this is 
more imperative today than it has ever been in the past. 


G. Duncan Mitchell graduated in economics and sociology at the London School 
of Economics and Political Science. He became actively interested in the problems 
of rural society when from 1949 to 1950 he was appointed by the Dartington Hall 
Trustees to assist in a study of rural society in South Devon. This was carried out 
in conjunction with Dr. Adam Curle, then of the Tavistock Institute of Human Rela- 
tions, and now Lecturer in Social Psychology at the University of Oxford. Amongst 
the main aims of this work were the endeavour to relate some of the insights of clinical 
psychology to the problems of social groups, to examine the social as distinct from 
the economic welfare of a rural area, and to see in what ways the value of local co- 
operation might be realized in order to facilitate modern social planning. 

At the present time Mr. Mitchell is a member of the research staff of the Depart- 
ment of Social Science and Administration, University of Liverpool, where he is en- 
gaged in carrying out investigations into industrial communities ; this being part of a 
wider project of research in industrial relations undertaken by the Department. 
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THE EFFECT OF THE DESIGN 
OF THE TEMPORARY PREFABRICATED 
BUNGALOW ON HOUSEHOLD ROUTINES 


INTRODUCTION 


At the request of the British Institute of Management, a Sub-Committee 
of the Women’s Group on Public Welfare accepted responsibility for the British 
contribution to the Section on Scientific Management in the Home at the gth 
International Scientific Management Congress to be held in Brussels in July, 
1951. 
. The main subject to be considered by this Section is “‘ Home Design in Relation 
to the Simplification of Household Routines” and it was decided that the British 
contribution should take the form of a study of “ The effect of the design of the tem- 
porary prefabricated bungalow on household routines ” 

Temporary prefabricated bungalows were designed in 1944. They were intended 
to help in making good the deficiency in the number of dwellings caused by the virtual 
suspension of normal building operations during the war, and also to house families 
whose homes had been destroyed or damaged by enemy action. All parts of the 
bungalows were factory made, so that they could be assembled on prepared sites with 
the minimum delay; they were intended to have a useful life of ten years. A total 
of 157,146! of these bungalows has been erected. 

In obtaining the information for this inquiry, the assistance of authorities, associa- 
tions and individuals interested in home design and home management was enlisted 
(see Appendix IV), and a survey was made during the summer of 1950 of 300 house- 
wives living in six urban and suburban areas of London and the Provinces (Sample 
1) who were interviewed in their homes. Of these 249 housewives (Sample 1a) 
were living in the selected type of bungalow and 51 (Sample 1b) had previously 
done so. A further 90 housewives (Sample 2) living in the selected type of 
bungalow in mainly rural areas of England and Wales were asked to fill in 
a short questionnaire. In addition, a small inquiry was made among housewives 
in Edinburgh (Sample 3), who were living in the selected type of bungalow. 
The findings of the survey were supplemented by information obtained from research 
organisations and housing authorities. 

The British paper for the Brussels Conference which summarised the findings 
was forwarded in September, 1950, to Norway, the organising country for the domestic 
section of the Congress. Meanwhile, it was thought those concerned with Housing 
and the running of a home would be interested in the detailed results of the inquiry 
and for this purpose the present report has been prepared. 


2] ide Ministry of Health statement, 31st August, 1950. 
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THE PREFABRICATED BUNGALOW 


DESCRIPTION 


All the prefabricated bungalows provided under the Temporary 
Housing Programme were of the same size so that they could be erected 
on a previously prepared concrete slab irrespective of the type of 
construction. The average sizes of the main rooms were: living 
room, 15ft. by 1oft.; two bedrooms, r2ft. by toft.; kitchen, roft. 
by 8ft. 

There were a number of designs all of which had similar accom- 
modation. The two main variations of plan were in the position of 
the hall and bathroom. All the bungalows have a similar standard 
plumbing and services unit for the kitchen and bathroom which are 
arranged back-to-back. The two parts of the -kitchen-bathroom unit 
are shown in Figures 2 and 3. The plumbing and services unit is 
designed for standard gas and electric fittings and for the use of gas or 
electric power as required. All waste water discharges through a 
common outlet into an external gully. 

For the present inquiry, bungalows were selected having a central 
hall and the bathroom at the back of the house as shown in the plan 
(Figure 1). Figure 4 gives an exterior view of a somewhat different 
type with side entrance to kitchen. Figure 5 shows a kitchen interior, 
again of a different type. 

In the living room, there is a storage fitment having shelves in the 
upper section and three drawers below; heating is provided by an 
openable stove with a back boiler for hot water supply. The hot water 
cylinder is fitted with an electric immersion heater for use when the 
living room fire is not required. The airing cupboard, fitted with slatted 
shelving, is in the hall, and contains both the hot water cylinder and the 
cold water storage cistern. 

In each bedroom there is a fitted wardrobe or hanging cupboard, 
and also a cupboard fitted with shelves. In addition, in one bedroom 
there is a linen cupboard fitted with shelves and a soiled linen com- 
partment. 

The bathroom has a wash basin as well as a bath, both with hot 
and cold water supply and there is a heated towel rail. Shelves are fitted 
on the wall at one end of the bath, and cupboards under the wash basin ; 
there is a lighting point over the wash basin. 
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HOUSEHOLD ROUTINE 3 


The standard equipment of the kitchen comprises :— 

A combined sink and draining board with hot and cold water 
supply ; a wash boiler (electric or gas) with hot water supply ; a flap 
work table is fitted over the wash boiler; a wringer hinged to lie flat 
in its own compartment when not in use; a cooker (electric or gas) ; 
a refrigerator (electric or gas); a ventilated larder fitted with shelves ; 
a work-bench with two drawers and two cupboards beneath, one fitted 
as a vegetable store; a folding table; a plate rack over the cooker ; 
a cupboard, shelving and dish cloth rail over the draining board ; a pot 
rack, and a pot lid rack; a cupboard for brooms and brushes, fitted 
with shelves ; a cupboard under the sink in which the gas meter may 
be fitted ; a power point for an electric kettle, and a second point over the 
folding table for an electric iron; lighting points; an electric control 
and fuse panel. : 

The walls of the bungalow are generally constructed of panels 
of either pressed stecl, reinforced concrete, or asbestos. The external 
walls have an insulated lining of plaster board or similar material. 
Roofs are not inirequently of sheet metal or corrugated asbestos 
insulated above the ceiling as shown in Figure 4. 


COMPARISON WITH NEW PERMANENT DWELLINGS 

The new permanent dwellings with which the bungalows are 
compared may be flats with one, two or three bedrooms, a living room, 
a kitchen and a bathroom, or a detached, semi-detached or terraced 
house having two, three or four bedrooms, one or two living rooms, 
a kitchen and a bathroom. 


(1) The Kitchen—Luiving Room House 

This house has on the ground floor a large kitchen-living room, 
and a scullery, and in rural areas a wash house. A sitting room is 
provided for houses with three or more bedrooms. This type of plan 
is appropriate when solid fuel is to be used for room heating, water 


heating and cooking. 
(2) The Working Kitchen House 
This house has a kitchen with cooker and sink, and either one large 


a room or a smaller living room with a dining recess. Access to 
the dining recess is obtained from the kitchen as well as from the living 
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room, but not from the hall. Cooking in the kitchen may be by electricity, 
gas or solid fuel. 


(3) The Dining-Kitchen House 

This house has a living room and a kitchen with space for a table 
for meals. A wash house is provided as clothes washing cannot con- 
veniently be done in a room which is to be used regularly for meals. 

It was not possible to compare household routines in the bungalows 
with each of these types, as Sample 1b comprised only 51 housewives, 
not all of whom had moved to permanent houses built since 1946; a 
general comparison only was possible. 


ROUTINE LIKELY TO BE FOLLOWED BY THE HOUSEWIFE IN THE PRE- 
FABRICATED BUNGALOW 


The following may give some indication of the British Housewife’s 
day, although customs vary in different parts of the country. 


Meats and the Daily Time Table 

It is usual for all the family to have breakfast, probably a cereal 
or porridge, a cooked dish, such as bacon, sausage, kipper or egg, and/or 
bread, butter or margarine and marmalade, in the living room or kitchen. 

Factories (except in the case of shift work) open about 8 a.m. and 
shops and offices about 8.30 or 9 a.m. Shift workers may work various 
hours, though the usual industrial shifts are: 6 a.m. to 2 p.m., 2 p.m. to 
10 p.m., and where a night shift is worked 10 p.m. to 6 a.m. 

Younger children go to school from 9 a.m. to 12 noon, and some 
times from 2 p.m. to 4 p.m. Older children may have a shorter lunch 
break and leave afternoon school later and some children bring home 
school work which may take one to two hours. Saturday is a school 
holiday. 

The housewife usually takes a break during the morning and has 
a cup of tea or coffee. 

The latest returns show that 50 per cent. of all children take a mid- 
day meal at school, and about 4o per cent. of men (this figure is much 
higher in London) have a midday meal in a factory or office canteen, 
or public restaurant. When the midday meal is taken at home it usually 
consists of meat or fish or other hot dish, potatoes, another cooked 
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HOUSEHOLD ROUTINE 5 


vegetable, a hot pudding, pie or cooked fruit dish. The traditional 
Sunday dinner consists of roast meat, potatoes and cooked vegetables, 
fruit pie and custard. There is a tea meal at 5 p.m. to 5.30 p.m., 
including bread and butter, jam, cake and tea; in many cases cheese or 
a savoury hot dish, such as sausages, beans on toast, etc. 

Young children are put to bed between 6 p.m. and 8 p.m. 

A light supper for adults and older children, consisting of bread and 
butter, or cake or biscuits and tea is normally taken about 8.30 p.m. 
to 9 p.m. 

Most members of a household take at least a weekly bath.’ Children 
above toddling age are bathed more frequently, and toddlers and babies 
daily. 
In the bungalows under consideration there is one open fire and in 
many cases this is cleared out and relit every day for about seven months of 
the year in the South and for a longer period in the North. In some of the 
bleaker regions this fire is lighted daily for about ten months of the year. 


House Cleaning 

Most housewives try to give each room a special clean once a week 
and, for the rest, tidy and dust daily. The kitchen is given a special 
cleaning towards the end of the week. 

Some part of the house may be distempered, painted or decorated 
during the Spring and then special cleaning will take place. The old 
fashioned upheaval caused by the Spring cleaning of every room at once 
is no longer customary, since the provision of washable surfaces, the 
improved kitchen planning, the increased use of smokeless fuels and of 
labour saving appliances such as sweepers and vacuum cleaners, allow 
a higher standard of cleanliness to be maintained throughout the year. 


Shopping 
The main shopping is done on Friday afternoon or Saturday. Fresh 
food is bought throughout the week, as required. 


Laundry Work 
The washing and ironing of household articles is done every week, 
generally at the beginning of the week, but a baby’s washing needs to 


1 AN INouiRY INTO Domestic Hor Water Suppty iy Great Brrratn, National Building Studies, 
H.M.S.O. Part II in preparation, 
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be done every day. Smaller articles of personal wear are likely to be 
washed as required during the week. In many cases sheets are sent out 
to the laundry.’ 


Leisure 

The housewife will often belong to one or more of the religious, 
social or political women’s organisations, which will have a meeting 
regularly, monthly or weekly, in the afternoon or evening. This is 
often hep only outside activity apart from visits to friends and to the 
cinema ; but the radio provides a link with the outside world and house- 
wives are frequently surprisingly well informed on current events. 
Mending and making of clothes may occupy leisure time in the after- 
noons and evenings, often while listening to the wireless. 


THE SURVEY 
(a) ORGANISATION 


Women’s organisations associated with the Women’s Group on 
Public Welfare were asked to support the survey by providing skilled 
interviewers who could come to London for a briefing meeting on the 
afternoon of May 3rd, 1950. Those attending received with their noti- 
fication of the meeting copies,of the following papers :— 


Written instructions for interviewers ; 

The questionnaire (used for Samples 1a, tb and 3) ; 

A sample letter to be sent to the Director of Housing for their area ; 
A sample letter to be sent to housewives selected for interview ; 

A statement explaining the method of selection of housewives. 

(The questionnaire used is attached as Appendix III to this Report). 


Great importance was attached to attendance at the briefing meeting, 
for the success of the field work of any survey is largely dependent on 
the confidence which the interviewers have in the inquiry, and the 
consistent recording of their findings. The briefing meeting gave the 
otganisers an opportunity to explain the purpose and scope of the 
inquiry, and ways of dealing with difficulties likely to occur either in 
the selection of addresses or “during the interview. 


4 AN ‘Inquiry INTO Com UNAL “‘Laun ny Facitrtres, National Building Studies. Special Report 
No. 9. H.M.S.O. 1949. 1s. od. 
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HOUSEHOLD ROUTINE 7 


It was instructive to observe how those present learnt from each 
others queries. 


(6) THE SAMPLE 
The total sample comprised the following :— 


249 households living in temporary prefabricated bungalows in urban 
and suburban areas in England and Wales. (Sample 1a.) 

51 households having previously lived in temporary prefabricated 
bungalows, but now living in houses and flats mostly built since 1946 
in England and Wales. (Sample 1b.) 

90 households living in temporary prefabricated bungalows mainly 
in rural areas in England and Wales. (Sample 2). 

18 households living in temporary prefabricated bungalows in Edinburgh. 
(Sample 3.) 


Particulars of the areas from which these households were selected 
are given in Appendix I. 

The families of Samples 1a and 1b were essentially alike, except that 
those in 1b had mainly been married longer. They had lived in a 
bungalow, but had moved to a permanent house or flat, because they 
needed a boys’ bedroom and a girls’ bedroom as well as one for the 
parents’, as the children grew older. Of the 51 households, 42 were the 
same size as when living in the bungalows, 7 were larger, 1 was smaller 
and 1 provided no information on this point. 

As the object of the survey was to determine the effect of the design 
of the bungalow on household routines, it was essential to know ee 
Sample 1a the type of accommodation these housewives had previously 
had, and for Sample tb the type of accommodation to which they had 
removed. 

It was found that of the 249 housewives living in the bungalows 
(Sample 1a) 50 per cent. had previously been sharing accommodation, so 
that for them the bungalow represented their first “‘ home of their own”. 

The remainder had been living in dwellings built prior to 1939 ; 
30 per cent. in houses, 20 per cent. in flats, and one had had a bungalow. 
Many of these homes had probably suffered considerable war damage. 

As regards the 5.1 housewives who had moved out of the bungalows 
(Sample 1b) 92 per cent. had gone into permanent houses, and 8 per cent. 
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into flats mostly built since 1946. One housewife had found it necessary 
to move back to a pre-1939 council house because she could not afford 
the rent of the temporary prefabricated bungalow. 

In Sample 1a, 7 per cent. of housewives were employed on full 
time and 17 per cent. on part-time work outside their homes. In 
Sample 1b, 10 per cent. were employed on full time, and 14 per cent. 
on part-time work outside their homes. As the inquiry took place 
mainly in the daytime, interviewers were instructed when they found it 
impossible to establish contact, even though several calls were made, 
(probably because the housewife was out at work), to substitute the 
next house. It is therefore probable that the Samples include too low 
a proportion of housewives with full-time jobs outside the home. 

All housewives in Samples 1a and rb were interviewed. 

The average size of household in Sample 1a was 3.6 persons, and in 
Sample 1b, 4.0 persons; the average in thesé Samples taken together 
was 3.7 persons.' The average distribution of age-groups within the 
household, taking the Samples together, was: Adults, 2.11; boys 
— 5 to 16 years, 0.39; Girls aged 5 to 16 years, 0.46 ; Children under 

5 years, 0.75. Further details of households in these Samples are given 
in Appendix I, Section B. 


Sample 2 
Sample 2 comprised 90 housewives living in temporary prefabricated 
bungalows mainly in the rural areas of England and Wales. 
Housewives in Sample 2 were asked to complete the following 
questionnaire :— 
(1) What do you particularly like or dislike about living in a temporary 
prefabricated bungalow as compared to any other kind of house ? 


(2) In a temporay prefabricated bungalow, do you think any of the follow- 
ing are easier, or take more or less time, than in another house :—- 
(a) cooking, getting meals and dish washing, 
(d) cleaning the home, 
(c) care of children, 
(d) clothes washing ? 








1 The average size of housshold for Great Britain is 3.7 persons: see ‘THE British HousEHo.p, 
by P. G. Gray. Social Survey Report. Central Office of Information, 
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(3) Do your family as a whole like living in a temporary prefabricated 
bungalow more, the same or less than in another house ? 


(4) Do you yourself like a house all on one floor as in the bungalow or 
do you prefer a house with an up and down stairs ? 


(5) Do you get more, the same, or less leisure time in a temporary 
prefabricated bungalow than in another house ? 


Sample 3 

Sample 3 consisted of 18 households in Edinburgh selected from 
the official lists of those living in temporary bungalows. As only 
two households from the 4,000 on the official lists had moved from the 
bungalows to new permanent dwellings, the comparison similar to that 
made between Samples 1a and 1b was not practical for Sample 3. The 
bungalows erected in Scotland were identical with those erected in 
England, except that in the Scottish bungalows a sink and washtub were 
provided instead of the single kitchen sink. All housewives in Sample 3 
were interviewed. 

The average size of family was four persons, being mainly young 
married couples with two children. Previous accommodation had been 
either a shared house or flat, usually very crowded, or a one or two- 
roomed apartment in a tenement. Three of the 18 housewives had part 
time outside work.' 


(¢) RESULTS 
Household Routines—Housewives’ Preferences 


Household routines were considered under four headings : Preparing 
meals (including cooking, getting meals, and dish washing); house 
cleaning ; care of children; and clothes washing (including ironing). 
The preferences and dislikes expressed by housewives in Samples 1a 
and 1b are shown in Appendix I, Sections C and D. 

A small proportion of housewives (2 per cent. of Sample 1a) 
expressed their dislike of looking after children. This might be based 
on incompatibility, or due to the children’s constant need of attention 


1 In view of the special features of Scottish housing as compared with that in England and Wales, 
a more detailed account of the inquiry in Edinburgh has been prepared and copies of this can be obtained 
from the Scottish Council of Social Service, 10, Alva Street, Edinburgh, 2. 
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into flats mostly built since 1946. One housewife had found it necessary 
to move back to a pre-1939 council house because she could not afford 
the rent of the temporary prefabricated bungalow. 

In Sample 1a, 7 per cent. of housewives were employed on full 
time and 17 per cent. on part-time work outside their homes. In 
Sample 1b, 10 per cent. were employed on full time, and 14 per cent. 
on part-time work outside their homes. As the inquiry took place 
mainly in the daytime, interviewers were instructed when they found it 
impossible to establish contact, even though several calls were made, 
(probably because the housewife was out at work), to substitute the 
next house. It is therefore probable that the Samples include too low 
a proportion of housewives with full-time jobs outside the home. 

All housewives in Samples 1a and 1b were interviewed. 

The average size of household in Sample 1a was 3.6 persons, and in 
Sample 1b, 4.0 persons; the average in thesé Samples taken together 
was 3.7 persons.' The average distribution of age-groups within the 
household, taking the Samples together, was: Adults, 2.11; boys 
= 5 to 16 years, 0.39; Girls aged 5 to 16 years, 0.46 ; Children under 

5 years, 0.75. Further details of households in these Samples are given 
in Appendix I, Section B. 


Sample 2 


Sample 2 comprised 90 housewives living in temporary prefabricated 
bungalows mainly in the rural areas of England and Wales. 
Housewives in Sample 2 were asked to complete the following 


questionnaire :— 
(1) What do you particularly like or dislike about living in a temporary 
prefabricated bungalow as compared to any other kind of house ? 


(2) Ina temporay prefabricated bungalow, do you think any of the follow- 
ing are easier, or take more or less time, than in another house :— 
(a) cooking, getting meals and dish washing, 
(d) cleaning the home, 
(c) care of children, 
(d) clothes washing ? 





1 The average size of household for Great Britain is 3.7 persons: see THE British HousEHOLD, 
by P. G. Gray. Social Survey Report. Central Office of Information. 
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(3) Do your family as a whole like living in a temporary prefabricated 
bungalow more, the same or less than in another house ? 


(4) Do you yourself like a house all on one floor as in the bungalow or 
do you prefer a house with an up and down stairs ? 


(5) Do you get more, the same, or less leisure time in a temporary 
prefabricated bungalow than in another house ? 


Sample 3 

Sample 3 consisted of 18 households in Edinburgh selected from 
the official lists of those living in temporary bungalows. As only 
two households from the 4,000 on the official lists had moved from the 
bungalows to new permanent dwellings, the comparison similar to that 
made between Samples 1a and 1b was not practical for Sample 3. The 
bungalows erected in Scotland were identical with those erected in 
England, except that in the Scottish bungalows a sink and washtub were 
provided instead of the single kitchen sink. All housewives in Sample 3 
were interviewed. 

The average size of family was four persons, being mainly young 
married couples with two children. Previous accommodation had been 
either a shared house or flat, usually very crowded, or a one or two- 
roomed apartment in a tenement. Three of the 18 housewives had part 
time outside work.’ 


(¢) RESULTS 
Household Routines—Housewives’ Preferences 


Household routines were considered under four headings : Preparing 
meals (including cooking, getting meals, and dish washing); house 
cleaning ; care of children; and clothes washing (including ironing). 
The preferences and dislikes expressed by housewives in Samples 1a 
and 1b are shown in Appendix I, Sections C and D. 

A small proportion of housewives (2 per cent. of Sample 1a) 
expressed their dislike of looking after children. This might be based 
on incompatibility, or due to the children’s constant need of attention 





1 In view of the special features of Scottish housing as compared with that in England and Wales, 
a more detailed account of the inquiry in Edinburgh has been prepared and copies of this can be obtained 
from the Scottish Council of Social Service, 10, Alva Street, Edinburgh, 2. 
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of some sort which interferes with the carrying out of other tasks. It 
should, of course, be remembered that, at the time of the inquiry, there 
were no children under 16 years of age in 44 households in Sample 1a 
and in 2 households in Sample 1b. A study of child care combined 
with cooking and other specified household routines might usefully 
be the subject of another inquiry. 

Of the housewives in Sample 3, 44 per cent. apparently had no 
preference, 28 per cent. preferred cooking and 16 per cent. house 
cleaning. Dish washing was grouped with cooking and getting meals, 
otherwise it might have appeared as the most unpopular routine. 


Household Routines Taking Most Time 


In studying the findings on household routines taking most time, 
several related factors should be considered. The size and composition 
of the family affects the amount and type of work; one type of task 
may be thought to take longer than another because the housewife 
dislikes it, or is bored when doing it; a task may take longer because 
time has to be spent collecting the necessary materials or changing 
arrangements due to circumstances; for example, clothes washing 
may be prolonged by lack of hot water, or by problems of drying ; and 
finally, it is obviously more difficult to estimate the time spent on 
particular household tasks when, several have to be carried on 
simultaneously. 

More housewives in Sample 1b than in Sample 1a thought house 
cleaning was the routine taking most time. 

The views of housewives who expressed opinions as to which tasks 
take most time are summarised in Appendix I, Section E. 

Housewives were asked to say how long they generally spent on 
house cleaning. The difficulties of obtaining reliable answers were 
appreciated, but in view of the importance of the time aspect of domestic 
problems, it was decided to include this question all the same. 

The length of time a housewife thinks she spends on a task may 
be of greater importance to her than the time actually spent; she is 
more likely to be worried by tasks awaiting completion, even if relatively 
minor, and actually less time absorbing, than by tasks completed. 

The estimates by housewives of the hours which they spent on house- 
cleaning and clothes washing and ironing will be found in Appendix I, 
Sections F and G. 
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Housewives’ Leisure 

Housewives were asked: “Do you get more, the same, or less 
leisure time in this house than in the previous one?” The replies show 
that 60 per cent. in Sample 1a and 77 per cent. in Sample 2 consider 
they have more leisure than in their previous accommodation built 
before 1939; while 31 per cent. in Sample 1b consider they have less 
leisure now than when living in the bungalow. The figures are set 
out in Appendix I, Section H. 


Household Routines—Ease of Performance 


House Cleaning 

In Sample 1a, 26 per cent. of housewives used a vacuum cleaner, 
14 per cent. a carpet sweeper, and 3 per cent. both; in Sample rb the 
percentages were 20, 14 and 4 respectively. 

Keeping the house tidy was considered part of house cleaning. 
The tidying and cleaning of living rooms is obviously more difficult 
when these rooms are also used for sleeping. In Sample 1a, 2 per cent. 
of households used the living rooms regularly for sleeping, and 10 per 
cent. did so occasionally ; while in Sample 1b, no living rooms were 
regularly used for sleeping and only 2 per cent. were occasionally utilised 
in this way. The use of bedrooms for purposes other than sleeping 
also makes tidying and cleaning more difficult. In Sample 1a, 20 per 
cent. and in Sample 1b, 14 per cent. of households used bedrooms for 
purposes other than sleeping, usually as playrooms for the children. 

House cleaning was considered easier in the bungalows than it 
had been in the previous accommodation (pre-1939 housing) by 84 per 
cent. of the housewives in Sample 1a, and by 87 per cent. of those in 
Sample 2, while 47 per cent. of housewives who had mostly moved to 
new housing (Sample 1b) found house cleaning in the permanent house 
more difficult than in the bungalow. 

The opinions expressed are summarised in Appendix I, Section J. 

Housewives in Sample 1b who found house cleaning easier in their 
new homes considered that this was because they had more space, and 
did not have to go through the living room to reach the hall as in the 
bungalow. Those who found it more difficult considered that this 
was due to the extra work caused by being on two floors (28 per cent.) 
and that there was more to clean (14 per cent.). 
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Cleaning the bathroom was found to be more difficult in the per- 
manent dwellings than in the bungalows by 4o per cent., the same by 
40 per cent., and easier by 20 per cent. of the housewives in Sample rb. 
Difficulties mentioned were that the bath was not built in, the lack of 
shelves, and open pipe work. 


Preparing Meals (including Cooking, Getting Meals and Dish Washing) 


In Sample 1 this group of household tasks was considered in two 
parts to determine ease of performance. Housewives were first asked 
to consider food preparation and cooking, and then clearing away and 
dish washing. 

The validity of the comparison between the experience of the house- 
wives of Samples 1a and 1b is supported by the remarkable similarity 
in the findings relating to meals; the percentages being approximately 
the same. Of these housewives :— 


7O per cent. prepared a mid-day meal daily. 
§© per cent. prepared packed meals. 


§§ per cent. prepared a mid-day meal for all members of their household, 
who were home for it at the same time. 


23 per cent. prepared a mid-day meal for four or more persons. 


46 per cent. prepared a hot evening meal (it should be remembered 
that the survey took place in summer). 


Of the housewives in Sample 1a, 40 per cent., and of those in Sample 
tb, 34 per cent. used more than one room for meals. In the bungalow, 
when only one room is used for meals it is usually the kitchen. Those 
who used more than one room for meals, tended to eat in the living 
room when they had visitors, in the evening, and at week-ends ; while 
others used the kitchen for breakfast only. Some households used 
the kitchen in summer and the living room in winter. 

The majority of the housewives in Sample 1b who used only one 
room for meals had a dining room as well as a separate sitting room. 
Of Sample 1b housewives, 50 per cent. had altered the practice 
followed in their bungalow days and 28 per cent. preferred the new 
arrangements. 

Both food preparation and cooking and clearing away and dish 
washing were found to be easier in the bungalows than in the previous 
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accommodation by 88 per cent. of the housewives in Sample 1a, while 
35 per cent. of those in Sample 1b found this work more difficult in the 
new home than it had been in the bungalow. For statistics see Appendix 
I, Section K. 

The results for Sample 1a were supported by those for Samples 2 
and 3; 86 and 95 per cent. respectively of housewives finding cooking, 
getting meals, clearing away and dish washing easier in the bungalow 
than jn prte-1939 housing. 


Clothes Washing 


All clothes washing was done at home in 62 per cent. of households 
of Sample 1a, in 78 per cent. of those of Sample 1b, and in 100 per cent. 
of those in Sample 3; the remaining households send some washing, 
such as sheets, towels, men’s overalls and table linen, to a “ bag wash ” 
or other type of commercial laundry. Almost all households used 
the kitchen for the home wash; 2 per cent. of both Sample 1a and 1b 
sometimes used the bathroom, and a further 2 per cent. of Sample 1a 
and 8 per cent. of Sample 1b used either a wash house, a utility room 
or a communal laundry. 

Few households had a washing machine, only 2 per cent. of Sample 1a 
and 8 per cent. of Sample rb ; but 92 per cent. of Sample 1a, 80 per cent. 
of Sample 1b, and all of Sample 3 used a wash boiler ; and 61 per cent. 
of Sample 1a, 71 per cent. of Sample rb, and go per cent. of Sample 3 
used a clothes wringer. On the other hand, none of these appliances 
existed in 3 per cent. of households of Sample 1a, or in 4 per cent. of 
Sample rb. 

A few housewives, 5 per cent. of Sample 1a and 1o per cent. of 
Sample 1b had help with the clothes washing. 

In wet weather 36 per cent. of housewives of Sample 1a dried 
their washing in the kitchen, 27 pet cent. in the bathroom and 8 per cent. 
in the living room ; 20 per cent. used two or more rooms ; no information 
was available for the remaining 9 per cent. For Sample 1b, the figures 
are 45 per cent. dried clothes in the kitchen, 22 per cent. in the bathroom, 
2 per cent. in the living room and 14 per cent. in two or more rooms. 
The remaining 17 per cent. includes some who made no attempt to dry 
washing indoors. 

In Sample 3, 83 per cent. used the kitchen, 10 per cent. the living 
room and the remainder the bathroom for clothes drying. 
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The difficulties of drying clothes indoors in the bungalows were 
due to lack of space, the absence of a fire in the kitchen and low ceilings. 
The normal ceiling height of 8 ft. or 8ft. 6 ins. will accommodate a ceiling 
clothes airer; but the bungalow height of 7 ft. 6ins. will not do so 
conveniently.. Drying outdoors was difficult owing to smuts from 
low chimneys, lack of privacy in the garden, and in one case a regulation 
prohibited washing being hung out. Housewives in Sample tb were 
asked to compare the facilities for clothes drying indoors in their perman- 
ent dwellings with those in the bungalow ; 42 per cent. found them more 
convenient in their new house, 22 per cent. the same and 26 per cent. less 
convenient ; the other 10 per cent. gave no information; 34 per cent. 
found outdoor clothes drying more convenient, 52 per cent. the same and 
10 per cent. less convenient ; 4 per cent. gave no information. Advan- 
tages mentioned by these housewives were: larger garden (20 per cent.) ; 
bigger bathroom and bigger kitchen (12 per cent.); space for ceiling 
airer (6 per cent.); a stove in kitchen (4 per cent.). Disadvantages 
mentioned were, lack of heated towel rail in bathroom, smoke from 
kitchen stove, and layout of kitchen. 

These housewives were also asked to say whether they felt less tired, 
about the same, or more tired after washday in their new home than in 
the bungalow ; 14 per cent. said less tired, 62 per cent. the same, and 
24 per cent. more tired. 


Care of Children 


It has been mentioned that there are more children in the 
households of Sample 1b than in those of Sample 1a. (Pages 7 
and 8.) 

Views on comparative ease of child care are summarisdd in Appen- 
dix I, Section L. 

The greater ease experienced in looking after children in the new 
housing may be related to the number of bedrooms; 28 per cent. of 
housewives in Sample 1a wanted more bedrooms as against 3 per cent. in 
Sample 1b. 

Other advantages mentioned were that it was easier to keep the 
toddlers in the garden in the new house (16 per cent.) and that there 
was more space to play (8 per cent.). Stairs were considered a dis- 
advantage with toddlets by 10 per cent. of housewives. Similarly care 
of school children was found easier in new housing because there was 
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more space to play (14 per cent.), a quiet room for study in the evening 
(6 per cent.), and more bedrooms (4 per cent.). 


The Kitchen Planning of the Bungalow 

The equipment provided in the kitchen of the vgn goer is given 
on page 3. The arrangement of the various items of equipment is 
shown in Figures 1, 2 and 3, and in the photograph, Figure 5. Attention 
is particularly directed to the compact kitchen unit. 

The kitchen planning of the bungalow was extremely popular ; 
80 per cent. of the housewives in Sample rb preferred the bungalow 
kitchen arrangement to that in their new homes, and 98 per cent. in 
Sample 1a to that in pre-1939 dwellings. 

The lack of the kitchen unit was deplored by 32 per cent. of the 
housewives of Sample 1b, and the fewer kitchen cupboards by 16 per 
cent. ; 20 per cent. found the layout of the new kitchen less satisfactory 
than that of the bungalow, patticularly as regards the smaller floor area 
and the distance of the cooker from the sink. 


Cupboard Space 

When asked : “ Have you enough cupboard space in (i) the kitchen 
and (ii) the rest of the house?”, 59 per cent. of the housewives of 
Sample 1b considered that there was enough cupboard space in the 
kitchen of their new home, and 61 per cent. that there was enough in 
the rest of the house. When these figures are compared with the 96 per 
cent. of housewives of Sample 1a and 95 per cent. of Sample 3, who were 
satisfied with the cupboard space provided, the superiority of the cup- 
board space in the bungalow is amply demonstrated. 


Stairs 

The special feature of any bungalow when compared with any house 
is the absence of stairs in the former. Housewives preferred a 
home without stairs to the following extent: Sample 1a, 85 per 
cent.; Sample 2, 84 per cent.; Sample 3, 84 per cent.; Sample 
tb, 43 per cent. 

Housewives in the new accommodation oye willing to put up 
with the inconvenience of a staircase possibly for the advantage of the 
extra rooms, or because of the extra quiet of an upstairs bedroom for 


small children. 
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Of the housewives in Sample 1a who preferred stairs (15 per cent.), 
two-thirds had children under five years of age, and in Sample 1b, more 
than half of those preferring stairs (57 per cent.) had children under 
five years of age. 


Family Opinion on the Bungalow 


The replies to the question : “ Do your family as a whole like living 
in this house more, the same, or less than in your previous home ?” 
show that the bungalow is more popular among the urban and suburban 
families than among the rural families. Statistics are set out in Appendix 
I, Section M. 

That the housewives themselves fully appreciated the advantages 
of the bungalows was evident from the spontaneous and enthusiastic 
comments made; they are epitomised by the remark of one—“a dream 
of a kitchen—adequate and compact ”, and by that of another—“ I have 
had a completely different and brighter outlook on life since I have lived 
in the bungalow ”. 


SOME ECONOMIC FACTORS 


When comparing the temporary bungalows with the new permanent 
dwellings certain economic factors should be considered, for example, 
capital and running costs. 


CAPITAL COSTS 


Capital costs include cost of the site, cost of production of the 
structure and components of the bungalow, preparation of the site, 
including mains and sewers, transport, erection and completion of the 
bungalow, and overheads. 

As the object of the temporary housing programme was to provide 
a large number of dwellings in as short a time as possible, cost was not 
the first consideration. Capital costs for various types of the bungalows 
ranged from {£976 to {£1,610', and for the new permanent houses 
with three bedrooms an average estimate was {1,515.2 The bungalows 





1 Temporary HousinG ProGramMMe. Cd. 7304. H.M.S.O. 1948. 3d. 
*Tue Cost or House Bumpinc. H.M.S.O. 1950. 1s. 3d. (The Girdwood Report). 
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wete expensive on the basis of capital costs and expected period of use 
(10 years as against 60 years). 

The materials were chosen on the basis of availability rather than cost ; 
for example, the kitchen-bathroom unit in the bungalows was often 
made of steel costing £129, though the price was only £114 when of 
wood. Similarly the sets of cupboards cost £77 when of steel and 
£51 10s. od. when of wood. 


RENTS AND RATES 


Rents charged for the bungalows were fixed in relation to the rents 
for similar accommodation in each area. The financial arrangements 
between the Ministry of Health and the Local Authorities in England 
and Wales were based on an assumed rent of 10s. od. a week, excluding 
rates. This figure was in many cases the actual rent fixed.t Local 
Authorities pay a fixed annual sum to the Exchequer towards part re-pay- 
ment of the capital costs. Even if no maintenance costs are deducted— 
which is most unlikely—the Government can only expect to receive 
from the Local Authorities £26 per bungalow, so that the dwellings 
are subsidised to the extent of about {2 a week (estimated on a ten 
year basis). 

Rates vary from one Local Authority to another, being lowest in 
country districts, and for the bungalows range from 3s. od. to 8s. 6d. 
a week. The inclusive charge for rent and rates together for a 
bungalow varies from 13s. od. to £1 4s. od. a week, according to the 
Authority.? 

The average economic rent (i.e., the rent calculated to cover the 
cost of building and maintaining the house spread over sixty years) of 
a permanent three-bedroomed Local Authority house erected in 1949 
is estimated to be {1 4s. 10d. a week. The Government housing subsidy 
is a standard rate of 8s. 5d. a week, thus bringing the average rent to 
be collected by the Local Authority down to 16s. 5d. a week. 

As rates are from 3s. od. to 8s. 6d. a week, the average charge for 
rent and rates together, for a new permanent house may range from 
19s. sd. to {1 4s. 11d. a week. 





1 Some Authorities charge their rents and rates assessed on a 48 week year, others on a 50 or 52 week 


year. 
8 nematen provided by the Ministry of Health, Housing Authorities and housewives in the 
sample. 
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Although no questions were asked regarding rent, rates or income 
during the inquiry, a few of the housewives referred to their difficulties 
in this respect. Typical of the housewives who considered the bungalow 
the right sort of home for a working man’s wage was the wife of a bus 
conductor. 


FUEL CONSUMPTION 


The open fire with a back boiler installed in the living room of the 
bungalow is of the type generally described in this country as an “ open- 
able stove”; it is designed for continuous burning. In view of the 
comparatively light construction of the external walls of the bungalows, 
it is desirable that the fires should be kept in overnight. Housewives, 
particularly in the Southern half of England, are unaccustomed to keeping 
their living room fires in at night, and most consider this unnecessary, 
particularly when solid fuel is difficult to obtain. 

For room heating, of the 249 housewives living in the bungalows 
in the sample (Sample 1a), 53 per cent. used the openable stove in the 
living room or an electric fire as required either in the living room, in 
the kitchen or in a bedroom ; nearly 40 per cent. used only the openable 
stove, and 8 per cent. used only an electric fire. As the survey took 
place in summer, some of the housewives may have answered this question 
only in relation to summer use. One housewife had had a gas fire 
installed and also used an electric fire. In Sample 3, Edinburgh, all 
housewives used solid fuel for space heating, and in addition one third 
used electricity. 

Some housewives complained of the failure of the openable stoves 
to give satisfactory room heating, although most of the stoves provided 
plenty of hot water. 

Gas or electricity was provided for the cooker, the refrigerator and 
the wash boiler. An electric immersion heater, and electric light and 
power points were provided. 

For water heating in summer go per cent. of the housewives of 
Sample 1a used electricity, 4 per cent. sold fuel, and 2 per cent. gas. 
In winter 81 per cent. of the housewives used solid fuel, 15 per cent. 
electricity, and the remainder solid fuel and electricity, or gas and 
electricity. All housewives in Sample 3 used electricity in summer 
and solid fuel in winter. 
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For cooking, half the housewives in Sample 1a used electricity 
and half gas. Eighty per cent. of Sample 3 used gas and 20 per cent. 
electricity. 

It was not considered desirable in a single interview to ask the 
housewives in the survey to give particulars of their fuel costs. Informa- 
tion on this aspect has therefore been obtained from other sources." 

Satisfactory room heating and hot water with openable stoves can, 
with careful management, be obtained by the use of an average of 1 to 
1} cwt. of coke a week. The summer savings balance the heavier 
consumption in winter. Allowing for coke at a 1949-1950 minimum 
price of gos. a ton, this means 4s. 6d. to 5s. 8d. a week. Where an immer- 
sion heater is used in summer for water heating an average expenditure 
on coke of 5s. a week can be expected. This estimate does not allow 
for overnight burning, as it was found that most occupants did not keep 
the fire in at night. 

The use of electricity or gas for room heating, e.g., in living rooms 
in summer, or in bedrooms in winter, involves an additional cost. An 
estimated consumption of 300 units of electricity is suggested. 

Great variation is found in the extent of use of the immersion heater, 
depending on the frequency with which hot baths are taken, the use 
of the solid fuel fire and the need to save electricity ; but annual con- 
sumption of 300 units and upwards are to be expected. 

Average annual consumptions with an electric wash boiler are 
200 to 300 units. With a gas wash boiler, average consumption ranges 
from 15 to 20 therms annually. 

The use of an electric cooker and an electric kettle for cooking 
involves average consumptions of 1,450 to 1,560 units annually ; when 
gas is used for cooking, average annual consumption ranges from 
80 to 100 therms. 

Refrigerators installed in the temporary prefabricated bungalows 
have a capacity of 1.5 cubic feet or 3 cubic feet. There will obviously 
be great variation in annual consumption, according to whether the 
refrigerator is used all the year round or only during the summer. Gas 
refrigerators used during the whole year would entail an average con- 
sumption of 50 therms annually. The consumption of the 1.5 size 





1 The Department of Scientific and Industrial Research, the British Electrical Development Associa- 
tion, the Home Services Department of the Women’s Gas Federation and the Women’s Advisory Council 
on Solid Fuel. 
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absorption type electric refrigerator would average 750 units annually, 
but where the 3 cubic feet compression type refrigerator is used, 
the consumption is about 300 units annually. However, the initial 
cost of the compression type is greater than that of the absorption 


type. 
Electric light, use of the radio and of an electric iron might give 
an average consumption of 250 to 300 units annually. 


It is estimated that for an expenditure of gs. od. to gs. 6d. 
per week, the following service could be obtained with careful 


management :— 


Throughout the Year 

Power for lighting, iron and wireless. 

Gas or eleciric cooking. 

Gas or electric wash boiler used once a week. 


Winter (33 Weeks) 

Openable stove—1} cwt. of solid fuel per week to provide all space 
and water heating. No refrigerator, immersion heater or electric space 
heating used. 


Summer (19 Weeks) 

Electric immersion heater providing about 150 gallons of hot water 
per weck. 

Gas or electric refrigerator. 

No space heating at all during this period. 


Fuller use of the services, e.g., larger fires in winter, supplementary 
space heating by electric or gs fires, the refrigerator used all the year 
round, wash boiler in use daily, more than 150 gallons of hot water 
per week, or less than the greatest care in the use of any fuel will bring 
the average fuel bill to well over 10s. od. per week. 


CONCL.USIONS 


The Dm conclusion to be drawn from this inquiry is that house- 
wives find the carrying out of their daily household tasks easier, quicker 
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and less tiring in temporary prefabricated bungalows than in the dwellings 
they had previously occupied. This greater ease of performance applies 
to all four types of household tasks covered by the vena cooking, 
getting meals and dish washing; house cleaning; clothes washing ; 
and care of children. That household tasks were easier in the bungalow 
is confirmed by the experience of those housewives who had moved out 
of them, mainly into new permanent accommodation. About half 
of these considered that house cleaning was more difficult in their new 
home and that both house cleaning a clothes washing took more time 
than they did in the bungalow. 

The features particularly commended by the housewives are 
summarised as follows : 


(2) The well-planned kitchen and satisfactory equipment. (Ninety- 
eight per cent. of the housewives living in the temporary prefabricated 
bungalows included in the sample preferred the bungalow kitchen to 
the one they had previously used and 80 per cent. of those who had 
moved into permanent dwellings, mostly built since 1946, still liked the 
bungalow kitchen better.) 


(6) The provision of a refrigerator and other fitments. 


(¢) The absence of stairs; which not only facilitates house a 
but eliminates a source of accidents, often serious ones, especially 
where there are young children and/or elderly people. 


(d) The facilities for easy provision of hot water all the year round. 
(¢) The built-in bath and wash-basin. 


(/) The piping for both hot and cold water to the kitchen sink, as well 
as to the handbasin and bath. 


(zg) The large windows, which give good light and are easy to clean. 
(4) The distempered interior wall surfaces which make renovation easy. 


(¢) The flush pattern doors throughout, which eliminate ledges where 
dust collects and make paint cleaning and redecorating easier. 


(/) The adequacy and good design of cupboards (going up to the ceiling 
and with doors flush with the walls). 


(4) The compact arrangement and accessibility of meters and fuse boxes. 
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BUNGALOW DESIGN 


The features most criticised by housewives are as follows : 


(a) The type of structure of the bungalow, entailing certain disadvantages, 
notably excessive condensation, and difficulty in keeping the interior 
at a comfortable temperature in very hot or very cold weather. 


(4) The necessity of going through the living room in order to reach 
the front door or the bedrooms from the kitchen. (This criticism 
came from some housewives in England but not from any in the 
Edinburgh sample.) 


(c) The ceiling height of 7 ft. 6 ins. was criticised by a few of the house- 
wives accustomed to higher ceilings; particularly in relation to 
the kitchen, where it made the use of a ceiling airer for drying clothes 
most inconvenient. 


It should be remembered that the erection of temporary prte- 
fabricated bungalows was an emergency measure, adopted to meet a 
very urgent need, and has now been superseded by more permanent 
forms of construction. There are, however, useful lessons to be learnt 
from this experiment which can be of considerable value to all concerned 
with house design, and particularly to those responsible for new housing 
schemes. The general satisfaction expressed by occupants of the 
temporary prefabricated bungalows is no doubt partly due to the fact 
that for many of them these bungalows represented the first home of 
their own, while some had been living in intolerable conditions previously. 
It is clear that many of the good points observed by housewives in the 
sample could with advantage be adopted for inclusion in the designs 
of new permanent houses and flats. 
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TEMPORARY BUNGALOWS — FLOOR PLAN. 
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Figure 1. ‘Typical Floor Plan showing entrance in front. 
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FiGure 2. THE KitcHEN-BATHROOM UNIT—BATHROOM 
PorTION. 
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FicurE 3. THE KiTCHEN-BATHROOM UNitT—KITCHEN 
PORTION. 


Reproduced from the HOUSING MANUAL, 1944, by kind permission of the Controller of H.M. Stationery Office. 
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FiGuRE 4. A STREET OF BUNGALOWS. THE TYPE IS SOMEWHAT DIFFERENT FROM THAT SHOWN IN 
FIGURES I AND 5. 


Crown Copyright Reserved. Reproduced by kind permission of the Ministry of Works. 
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FiGure 5. KirrcHEN OF A TEMPORARY PREFABRICATED BUNGALOW. THE TYPE IS A LITTLE DIFFERENT 
FROM THAT SHOWN IN FIGURES I AND 4. 


Crown Copyright Reserved. Reproduced by kind permission of the Ministry of Works. 
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APPENDIX I. Srarisr1caAL TABLES 


The sample houscholds dealt with in these tables are distinguished thus : 


Sample No. Type of Household. 

Ia Households living in temporary prefabricated bungalows in urban and suburban 
arcas in England and Wales. 

tb Households having previously lived in temporary prefabricated bungalows, but now 
living in houses and flats mostly built since 1946 in England and Wales. 

2 Houscholds living in temporary prefabricated bungalows mainly in rural arcas in 
England and Wales. 

3 Households living in temporary prefabricated bungalows in Edinburgh. 


The titles Bungalow and Permanent House used as reminders in the tables below should be read with 
reference to these definitions. 


SAMPLES 1a 1a tb 1b 



































2 2 3 3 
Number % Number % Number % Number %, 
\. GENERAI 
Number of Houscholds 249 — 51 — go -- 18 — 
B. COMPOSITION OF Permanent 
HOUSEHOLDS Bungalon House 
No Child under 5 113 45 20 40 _ — - — 
1 child under 5 ne 93 37 22 43 : _ — 
2 or more children under 5 43 18 9 17 — — — — 
249 100 51 100 — — — = 
No girl 5;—16 .. 166 67 22 43 _ — - - 
1 girl s—16 ... oe 61 2 25 50 — _ — _- 
2 or more girls ;—16 22 9 4 7 — — — — 
249 100 51 100 — — - — 
No boy 5—16 —_— wae 70 30 60 — — 
1 boy 5—16 pa 60 2 17 33 — 
2 or more boys 5—16 1§ 6 4 7 — - _ 
249 100 51 100 — — —- 
1 Adult at a 5 2 2 4 — — - 
2 Adults ate a 212 85 40 78 — — —_ — 
3 or more adults ste 32 13 9 18 — — — — 
249 100 51 100 — = - -— 
C. TASK PREFERRED Permanent 
Bungalow House 
House cleaning sii 51 21 10 20 - -~ _ — 
Looking after childrer 42 17 10 20 _ a -- -— 
Preparing meals fee 31 12 II 21 _ — — _— 
Clothes Washing _... 20 8 7 14 oa _ -- _ 
No opinion ... ve 10$§ 42 13 25 — = -— — 
249 100 51 100 — — — — 
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APPENDIX 
SAMPLES 


D. TASK MOST DISLIKED 


Clothes washing 
House cleaning 
Preparing meals : 
Looking after children 
No opinion 


TASK TAKING MOST T 
House cleaning 
Preparing Meals 
Clothes washing ; 
Looking after children 
Not certain 


F, HOUSE CLEANING 


Hours per week 
Under 7 

7 to under 13 
13 to under 20 
20 Or morc 
No information 


G. CLOTHES WASHING 


Hours per week 
Under 2 

2 to under 4 

4 to under 8 

8 or more 

No information 


H. HOUSEWIVES’ LEISURI 
More leisure 

The same leisure 

Less leisure 

No opinion 







1a 1a 





































tb tb 





2 5 ; 
Number: % Number % Number % Number % 
Permanent 
Bungalon House 
67 27 I 21 
12 5 4 8 
10 4 2 4 
6 2 
154 62 34 67 
249 100 51 100 
IMI Permanent 
Bungalon House Bungalou 
51 21 18 35 5 28 
74 29 15 30 4 22 
60 2 8 16 
42 17 7 14 8 44 
22 9 3 5 I 6 
249 100 51 100 - 18 100 
Permanent 
Bungalon House Bungalon 
1§ 6 2 4 2 10 
117 48 1§ 29 9 50 
51 20 16 31 2 I 
21 8 2 24 
45 18 6 2 § 30 
249 100 51 100 ~ 18 10¢ 
Permanent 
Bunegalou House Bungalou 
3 I 
50 20 8 16 
103 41 27 $3 12 70 
59 24 9 17 2 10 
34 14 7 14 4 20 
249 100 51 100 — - 18 100 
Permanent 
Bunealonu House Bungalou bungalou 
15o Oc 9 1s 09 77 10 55 
42 17 22 3 13 14 3 17 
37 1§ 16 31 I 1 5 28 
20 8 4 8 7 8 
249 100 51 100 90 100 18 100 
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M 


SAMPLES 


COMPARATIVE EASE O! 
HOUSE CLEANING 
House cleaning easier 
than in previous 
accommodation 
The same 
More difficult 


No opinion 


FASE O} 
ALS 


COMPAR ATIVI 
PREPARING Mi 
Preparing meals casiet 
The samc 
More difficult 
No opinion 


COMPARATIVE EASE OF 


CHILD CARE 
i. Care of babies easier 

The same 

More difficult 

No opinion 


ii. Care of toddlers 
easier 

he same 

More difficul 

No opinion 


ili. Care of children 
easic1 

The same... 

More difficult 

No opinion 


HOUSE PREFERRED 


Present house 
No preference 


Previous housc 
No opinic mm 


Number / 


Bungalon 
209 84 
23 9 
1c + 
7 3 
249 100 
Bungalon 
218 RS 
1 Pal 
1 
11 4 
249 100 
Bungalou 
105 42 
7 3 
2 I 
13§ 54 
249 100 
133 $3 
10 4 
2 I 
103 42 
249 10¢ 
Bunealon 
22 y 
2 
8 3 
15 6 
249 100 


tb tb 
Number %™ 

Permanent 

House 
10 20 
16 21 
24 $7 

! 2 
51 100 


Permanent 


Hous: 

9 1s 
2 30 
1d 35 
+ 
51 100 


Permanent 


House 
5 14 
< IC 
2 + 
37 72 
51 10¢ 
13 25 
11 22 
6 12 
21 41 
51 100 

Permanent 

House 
_ 
2 4 
51 100 


Number 9, 


Bungalou 
78 R> 
5 6 
3 3 
4 4 
9 100 


Bungalon 


Numbe: © 


Bungalon 



































c. 





A. 


B. 





APPENDIX 


II 


Urban and suburban areas from which the houscholds of Samples 1a and 1b were selected. 


Central London 
Suburban London 
Birmingham 


Leicester, Lincoln, Chester 


Bristol, Swansea 
Miscellaneous 


Total 


Sample 1a Sample tb 
62 5 
59 14 
30 9 
37 13 
33 5 
28 5 
249 51 


The results showed no significant differences among these areas. 


Counties in England and Wales from which the households in Sample 2, covering mainly rural 


areas, were selected. 


ANGLESEY 
BUCKINGHAMSHIRI 
CAMBRIDGESHIRE 
CHESHIRE 
DERBYSHIRI 
DurHAM 

Essex 
GLAMORGANSHIRI 
GLOUCESTERSHIRI 
HAMPSHIRE 
HEREFORDSHIRE 
HERTFORDSHIRI 
HUNTINGDONSHIRI 
Iste OF Ey 

Iste or WIGHT 
KENT 


LANCASHIRE 
LEICESTERSHIRE AND RUTLAND 
MIDDLFSEX 
MONMOUTHSHIRI 
NotTTINGHAMSHIRI 
OXFORDSHIRE 
RADNORSHIRI 
SHROPSHIRI 
SOMERSET 
Surro.k (West) 
SURREY 

Sussex 
WARWICKSHIRI 
WILTSHIRI 


YORKSHIRI 


The houscholds in Sample 3 were selected in Edinburgh. 
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APPENDIX Il 
CONFIDENTIAL 
ENQUIRY INTO THE EFFECT OF THE DESIGN 
OF THE 
TEMPORARY PREFABRICATED BUNGALOW ON HOUSEHOLD ROUTINES 





QUESTIONNAIRI 








cai tn chacteinndenstedanbidtindvidaeenanaaniia Cover No. 
1. Present House Temporary prefabricated bungalow 
Se Rica sats cnaceiantntnccctesesivcinins 
PROVES MRCOUIIIOINID ones icccscescosccnvstncstessescisens 
an) Re I esienins catccirenince sdebealncesedinesunestanthestecesasnaaeit 
3. What do you like particularly about living in this house ? 
(a) What did you like particularly about living in your previous house ? 
j. Is there anything you particularly dislike about living in this house ? 
(4) Is there anything you particularly disliked about living in your previous house ? 
5. Which of the following take most time ? 
(a) cooking, getting meals and dish washing (b) cleaning the house 
(c) looking after children (d) clothes washing 
RE GU RAINS TOUR D  dcnendncsdanosnccdcncsctessarsdcncesieueseains j 
I Ce NY I SE icine irieinnnsnsicinsadinsarnnececdinns , 
Does anyone help you with any part of this work ?..............ssscsssssseceecscecssccecevescsecsees 
6. Do you do any kind of work other 
than looking after your home and Yes Full-time Part-time 
family ? No 
7. Are there more people in your house 
hold than in your previous house ? More The Same Fewer 


8. How many children under 5 years have you living here ? 
girls 5—15 years 
boys §—15 years 
adults 


Total :— 
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MEALS 


9. 


Do you have to prepare a mid-day 


meal every day ? Yes No Weekend only 


Do you have to prepare any packed meals (c.g., sandwiches) ? Ye No 
Do you use more than one room for meals ? Yes No 

i; % 4 kG ee eee 8. EIR Eo REI bccgdemcusnapabenttonednl , 
Does this differ from the arrange Yes No 

ment in your previous home ? Not comparable 

AY WN NE no cial rnebncenpiseid obra vay eaters haisdewenaionsdairscaiaiaiabw aon 

Do you like the general arrangement of your kitchen More Same Less 


more or less than your previous one ? 

nen NN I IN Ng os cise a ican ca sivnc side pulnes Rea pbeniDoaie ans aderenbemessosiasacasuaiees 
Do you find any of the following easier or less easy than in your previous house ? 

(2) Preparing and cooking food _... Easier The samc Less easy 
(b) Clearing away and washing up Easier The same Less easy 


CLEANING THE HOUSE 


Do you find the house casier, about the same 


or more difficult to clean than your cm ious 
house ? ... ye me ee : at Easier The same More difhicul 


Can you say w hy eS eee REIS A Se ae ET 


Do you find the following easier, about the same or more difficult to clean than in your 


previous house ? 


(2) Livinc Room =n , Easier The same More difficult 
Can you say why this is so ?.............. jibestoeianndaaeaidadai dee ateh coheed ocacion teach cbbaiien 
Do you use a sea seh = Vacuum cleaner Carpetsweeper Neither 
(6) BATHROOM - Easier The same More difficult 
Nn ND CNS BD WDB ic acc ecncasassncosacesnnpandenmmecsteadnutiiakitbadesenesnepalsdaaaiuheunants 
(¢-) Hau i oA ae sis Easier The same More difficult 
et Renae RR a ane ae eee pndicercs eaklentessinks 
(d@) BEDROOoMs ... ia - is, ie Easier The same More difficult 
Can you say why this is so?............. FE APE RLS ee SA EE ee SEE ee 
Have you enough bedrooms in this house ? Yes No 

Is any other (i.e., living room or the Yes 

kitchen) used for sleeping regularly or regularly 
occasionally ? No occasionally 

Are the bedrooms used for any other purpose ? 

(e.g., children’s homework) Yes No 
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CLEANING THE HOUSE—continued. 
18. 

Have you enough cupboard space in: 

(a) the kitchen 

(6) in the rest of the house ? 


19. 





CLOTHES WASHING 














31 


Can you say roughly how long you generally spend on cleaning the house ? 


20. Where do you do the washing ? Kitchen Bathroom Elsewhere 
21. Is all washing done at home ? Yes No 

If answer is no, what articles are washed else- 

where ? 
22. Does anyone help you with the washing that 

is done at home ? ; ee és Ms Yes No 

Do you use a washing machine, wash boiler, Washing Wash Wringer 

wringer ? ‘ ‘ machine boiler 
23. Do you feel less tired, about the same or more 

tired after your washday in this house com- 

pared with your previous house ? Less tired Sam More tired 
24. Where do you dry clothes in wet weather ? Kitchen Living room Elsewhere 
25. Is clothes drying more or less convenient than in your previous house 

Indoors More convenient Same Less convenient 
Outdoors More convenient Same Less convenient 

CO FO GF WET Once ccciscsccisecinnnmanssencavnidacsscngdeasaesbtbnninceiwsesinesonsspewkseoseescensbestineasiad 
26. Can you say roughly how long you spend on washing and ironing ? 
CARE OF CHILDREN 
27. Do you find that it is easier to look after a 

baby (under one year old) in this house than 

in your previous one ? . Easier Same Less casy 

NE icin cas seevetin cpcei vneenndndaniankavtn cid wheeianpthnint spina enagehiniiabiiaaesaeseimeehins 
28. Do you find that it is easier to look after 

toddlers in this house than in your previous 

house ? wee ig Basicr Same Less casy 

SE UE ih I Bis cceceaincinntacesncigtnacenits cmsesetininpccmninendtnopinilhaieedasiasohaeideadiaids 
29. Do you find that it is easier to look after 

school children in this house than in your 

previous one ? ... , vn ; Basier Same Less casy 

OE ER I Biv siasoccacennneennis tener nancisicvveinmnitinatveaoqnben stints sieumnitnantbe tepals 
GENERAL 
30. Do your family as a whole like living in this 

house more, the same or less than in your 

More Some Less 


previous house ? 
a NE ID a sii bce cits tne innss reconepientserneqeiistonennce 
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31. Do you yourself like (2) a home all on one 
floor as in the bungalow or do you prefer 


(4) a house with an up and downstairs ?... Prefer (a) Prefer (bd) 

32. Do you get more, the same or less leisure 
time in this house than in the previous one ? More Same Less 
From interviewers’ own observation fill in as follows :— 
Fuel used for cooking ie ee int Gas Electricity Solid Fuel 
Fuel used for heating =~ aa ia Gas Electricity Solid Fuel 
Fuel used for water heating — Gas Electricity Solid Fuel 


If the housewife gives any pertinent general comments, please record them here. 
IN III 0: ssnccrcenncbbeninennk eichastesevieneserbendtbaadnetiniemnsimiqadienianeeninababnehindesadel 


I I la a a cl a a ra 
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information. Thanks are also due to the following organisations which have helped in obtaining 
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The Society of Women Housing Managers. 

The Standing Conference of Women’s Organisations. 
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The United Girls’ School Settlement. 

The Women’s Advisory Council on Solid Fuel. 

The Women’s Co-operative Guilds. 

The Women’s Joint Service Clubs. 

The Young Women’s Christian Association. 

‘and to the London County Council and a number of other Housing Authorities. 
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The Electrical Association for Women. 
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The Women’s Advisory Council on Solid Fuel. 

The Women’s Gas Federation. 

The Joseph Rowntree Village Trust. 
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Mrs. P. G. Allen, D.S.L.R., and Miss M. Godby, Women’s Gas Federation, were responsible for 
the detailed planning and organisation of the survey, the analysis of the data and preparation of the 
report, with Mrs. Wheatcroft, B.A., as Secretary and Organiser of the field work. 

Miss Janet Wilson, M.A., D.S. LR., was responsible for the desserts data. 

Miss Barbara Banks assisted with the analysis of the data 
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EILERT SUNDT, SOCIAL SURVEYOR 
EXTRAORDINARY 


By ArtHuR HILLMAN ! 


THERE arose in Norway about a century ago a pathfinder in uncharted 
areas of social statistics and community studies. The work of Eilert 
Sundt, student of rural customs, of urban living conditions, and notably 
of the gypsies, is undoubtedly unique in his country. His long and 
intensive career in social research is outstanding for his time when judged 
from outside. Sundt’s methods and scope of interest remind one of 
Henry Mayhew and in some ways of Frédéric Le Play, as well as fore- 
shadowing more modern figures in sociology and anthropology. His 
work was empiric, not that of building a theoretical system. 

At a time when the “ morality of the scientific method ” was far from 
being widely accepted in reference to social data, Sundt’s virtues stand 
out—his dogged honesty in pursuing facts and not taking surface 
explanations for what he observed, his disciplined curiosity and imagina- 
tion, his respect for people as sources of social data, and his careful use of 
documentary and statistical evidence. He sensed the value of accumulat- 
ing and organising information about contemporary society and the 
origins of social usages, and of seeking causal factors and regularities in 
the data assembled. Withal there was a strong interest in the educational 
usefulness of the knowledge obtained. Warm humane concerns run 
through his work, without detracting from his self-imposed objectivity. 

Sundt was one of the strong characters who have helped to shape the 
development of modern Norway. It can readily be said that the times 
set the stage for such men and nurtured their abilities, and doubtless this 
is basically true. However, their rugged or towering strength, to use 
figures — to the country, in many cases gave personal and 
unpredictable twists to the course of social events. Possibly both the 
great man and the social climate can get their due in a period of romantic- 
ism, when strong individual expressions reinforce each other. The 
1840’s and 1850’s in Norway, Sundt’s formative period, were an era of 
national romanticism. Interest in folk songs and lore, as well as conven- 
tional historical research, developed during this time. It was also a 
period of emerging social unrest, when the stable society of the past 





1 The help of Professor Eliot in connection with this article is acknowledged with appreciation, 
as is also the research assistance of Dagtinn Sivertsen, sociology student in Oslo. 
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began to yield to the pressures of a changing world. Marcus Thrane, 
a Utopian socialist, began organising labour societies, with one in 1848 
that was followed by three hundred within two years. Against this 
background of awakening interest in the national culture as well as in 
social problems, Sundt’s work is understandable, but his extraordinary 
qualities nevertheless stand out.' 

The youngest of twelve children in the family of a sea captain, 
Eilert Sundt was born in Farsund on the southwest tip of Norway, 
August 8, 1817. Despite the modest home circumstances, he was afforded 
an opportunity to study, and his artinm examination was passed at the 
Stavanger Latin School in 1835. There was a delay in pursuing his 
University work because of ill-health. His student days at Oslo came at 
a time of lively intellectual life, marked by the opposition between the 
literary figures, Henrik W ergeland and Johan Sebastian Welhaven. 
The latter was a vigorous poet who attracted many followers to his views 
which while intensely patriotic included no sympathy for those w ho 
wished to cut the cultural ties with Denmark. Wergeland identified 
warmly with his country, in his poetry and prose and in his support of 
all causes designed to create a national culture in the spirit of the Eidsvoll 
charter of independence of 1814, from which he drew his inspiration. 
When Wergeland died in 1845, it was Sundt who spoke on behalf of the 
students at the funeral.? 

At home among the romanticists by virtue of his reaching out to 
new subjects of research, Sundt was nevertheless a realist, who saw people 
in all their mundane, tiresome activities. It was the cycle of contemporary 
daily life, of the lower classes particularly, which he came to investigate 
laboriously, and which he also sought to improve through education. 
He is credited with being the inheritor of Wergeland’s interest in popular 


enlightenment. In 1846, after passing his examination in theology, he 


became a school teacher and also assisted in classes at the house of 
correction in Oslo. It was while teaching prisoners that he noticed one 
whose dark appearance marked him as different; here was a gypsy. 
Sundt’s curiosity aroused, he learned that there was a distinct language 
and culture represented by the individual observed, and he began to devote 
his free time to the study of this little understood folk within the nation. 

1 Karen Larsen, A HISTORY OF NORWAY, Princeton University Press, 1948, pp. 443-446; B. J. Hovde, 
THE SCANDINAVIAN COUNTRIES, 1720-1865, Vol. II, Cornell University Press, 1948. 


2 Larsen, op. cit., pp. 418-422; Biographical note, introduction to Eilert Sundt, om RENLIGHEDs- 
STELLET 1 NORGE, Bibliotek for de Tusen Hjem, 1887. 
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He became known because of his initial work, and even today his name 
is associated with that of “ fante-folket ” (gypsies). 

His study of the gypsies meant travelling throughout the country and 
observing conditions among lower classes which had been unknown to 
him. He outlined in the final chapter of his first book about the gypsies 
certain other studies which he felt would be socially useful, and it remained 
for him to heed his own recommendations. After serious consideration, 
he sought aid from the King in his plan for the study of the conditions 
and customs of the lower classes. On the strength of his initial reputation 
as a research worker, Sundt was granted a governmental stipend for the 
year 1851. It was thought that one year’s investigation would be adequate, 
and Sundt accepted the grant although he could doubtless foresee the 
broad scope of the studies ahead of him. His faith in his ability to justify 
further assistance was proven, because his stipends were renewed yearly 
until 1869. 

Sundt’s spirit and method are revealed in his own description of his 
being notified of the first grant on the 19th of December, 1850; on the 
zoth, he set forth with pack sack on his back. He went to the iron 
foundry at Baerum, near Oslo, and talked to workers, spending the first 
night with one of them. This was at the time of the Thrane movement, 
and he wanted to learn with his own eyes and ears about the living 
conditions of workers.2. Everywhere he went, he made note of what 
he saw and heard. He listened with respect to people of all classes, and 
used official reports and statistics whenever available. This twenty year 
period of social surveys was not without its practical activity as well. 
Particularly worthy of note is his work with the Christiania (Oslo) Workers 
Society, which he helped organise in 1864 and served as president until 
1870. His interest in adult education thus expressed is characteristic 
of one phase of his work. It is said of Sundt that he wrote about people 
in a scientific spirit ; in his practical mission, he wrote / people. 

A study of marriage in Norway in 1855 was followed by a series of 
three on moral conditions.‘ Principally in the 1857 volume, Sundt 





1 His first book, BERETNING OM FANTEFOLKET I NORGE, 1850, was followed by four other volumes 
on the subject, the last in 1865. 

* Biographical note, op. cit., x-xi. 

3 This society has had a continuous existence, marked by internal political struggles ; today it is an 
adjunct of the Labour Party, serving as an educational forum. Its modern building, Samfunnshuset, 
houses many labour organisations and related activities. 

“OM GIFTERMAAL I NORGE, 1855. OM SAEDELIGHEDSTILSTANDEN I NORGE, 1857. FORTSATTE BIDRAG 
OM SAEDELIGHEDSTILSTANDEN I NORGE, 1864. Om samme (the same) 1866. 
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described and analysed the custom of night courtship (waftefrierie). 
In rural areas, and particularly where servants or other young people 
slept in out- -buildings, visits of young men to girls were a form of week-end 
entertainment ; dalliance and flirtation might lead to regular, sexual 
associations. For many, over the years this was the route, often secretly 
travelled, to betrothal and marriage. Betrothal need not be announced 
until there were some prospects of marriage, usually when there was a 
pregnancy involved. It was a time honoured and accepted folkway, 
as Sundt showed by records of many interviews and observations. 

Sundt presents these findings with remarkable objectivity. It is 
evident that he disapproves of the night-courtship practice ; he implies 
approval of the trend towards its elimination which he found among 
aa who had been influenced by the Haugean religious movement, or 

y education. At the same time, he emphasises that wattefrierie is a 
custom, one deeply rooted in rural society ; this leads to an attitude of 
understanding, if not of tolerance, as compared with the view that the 
practices are signs of simple immorality or promiscuity. He attempts 
to show historically the conventionalisation of this mode of courtship. 
The secrecy involved and the initiative of the young people stand in 
contrast with parentally-arranged marriages, often the result of bargaining 
for economic advantage. Night courtship was therefore a form of 
protest against inordinate parental authority ; its decline is in part ex- 
plained by the moderating of familial controls which young people 
sought to subvert. 

Modern students of personality and culture would doubtless embellish 
the treatment of this subject with many more words, and possibly with 
fewer solid facts on which to build. The style of scientific reports today 
would be definitely impersonal. In Sundt’s writing, one is aware of the 
writer, the persistent inquirer, and one can watch him work out meanings 
from statistical data. The personal qualities, the warmth of his interest 
in people, are there to be sensed, but there is also the underpinning of 
facts on which to rest confidence. Methods and sources are indicated, 
in the scholarly spirit which invites people to check or to build on the 
work presented. Among the variety of topics reported on by Sundt 
were housing forms in rural areas, sanitary conditions, handicraft, fisheries, 
poor relief, and descriptions of local customs. 

He conducted a survey of a district of Oslo, which was then on the 
edge of the main, older part of the city. Recently this district has been 
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partly cleared out in the building of the great new city hall and its adjacent 
area of modern buildings. This study’ has been reviewed appreciatively 
by an Oslo architect, Carsten BOysen.? An organisation interested in 
the public schools had undertaken a survey of home conditions, 4nd the 
district mentioned was chosen as one in which most children attended 
the common schools. Sundt, when given responsibility, proposed that 
the investigation should be broadened to include the economic status, 
the housing and other facts of interest about families. 

In the Oslo survey, 294 families were included, all of whom had 
children in the public school. The head of the family was a man in 
224 cases, including 14 widowers, 3 in common-law marriage, and one 
bachelor ; of the 70 women family heads, 57 were widows and 13 were 
“maidens ”. Some of the data were presented in terms of a class com- 
parison. Three classes were recognised, business men, including certain 
military personnel and skilled workers; journeymen class; and the 
‘working ” class, including a large contingent of day labourers. The 
data of the survey included information on housing, such as the number 
of rooms per dwelling unit and the number of persons per room. Facts 
about family life were set forth, especially the age at marriage, whether 
mothers worked outside of the home, the number of children per marriage, 
and the death rates of children. An indication of lower birth rates in the 
poorer classes is the length of time between births ; 2.7 years in the business 
class, 2.9 in the journeyman group, and 3.3 in the labourer or working 
class. Child mortality rates, however, are higher in the lower classes. 

An effort was made in the survey to obtain family income data for 
a year, but the incompleteness of reporting made it impossible to work 
with the results. This suggested to Sundt that working people did not 
keep adequate records or else that they were reticent about revealing such 
information; however, it was the wives who were informants and 
perhaps they were simply not informed about their husband’s finances. 
Full information on rentals was available. Something of the cultural 
level of the families, related to the broad interest in the child’s school 
progress, is indicated by reporting of the books and newspapers found in 
the homes. According to BOysen, Sundt shows his objectivity here, 
because he is not content to judge the religious interests of the families 





1 OM PIPERVIKEN OG RUSEL@KBAKKEN, 1858. 
* “ Den forste socialstatistiske undersokelse i Oslo,’ sr. HALLVARD, 19: 241-261, 1941, with illustra- 
tions. What follows is based on this source. See also Hovde, op. cit., p. 606 
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by the number of devotional books found on the shelves ; he expresses 
doubt as to whether the religious books are actually read. He notes 
with satisfaction that many read newspapers, which are a means of some 
enlightenment. There was special note of the lack of books which would 
give workers technical knowledge ; also missing were certain works of 
Wergeland and others which were specially designed for popular use. 

The comparisons of social classes in the Oslo survey suggests the 
broader use which Sundt made of this kind of analysis. Writing as he 
did as a contemporary of Karl Marx, he was doubtless aware of the 
philosophical and polemic treatises on classes. In his book on marriage, 
he notes that contemporary philosophers are occupied with thoughts of 
class differences, but he refers in a common-sense way to the fact that 
the reader of any newspaper can become aware of different viewpoints 
and contrasting conditions of life of broad divisions in society. In this 
and certain other places, he makes a distinction between the owning 
class and the working class.’ 

Using this distinction, he presents data on marriages within and 
between classes in different sections of the country. He found that 
approximately 80 per cent. of the men in the propertied class married 
women of the same standing ; whereas 88 per cent. of the men in the 
working class married women of similar status. Comparing sections 
of the country, he found that where the working class was numerically 
larger, there was a greater tendency toward in-marriage. Similar data 
are presented for a later period in another of his reports. That study 
includes comparisons between classes as to non-wedlock birth rates. 
The upper class has a lower rate, but the evidence strongly indicates that 
non-marital sex relations occurred relatively frequently between upper- 
class men and lower-class women.’ 

Sundt was concerned with urban-rural differences, and these are 
part of the connections between his various works. He noted the 
relatively greater proportion of working class people in cities. He called 





1 GIFTERMAAL, op. ¢it., pp. 182-4. Although ‘Sunde made use of a class division of society for his 
purposes, he was not a Marxist in any sense. In his practical work, he appealed to the working class 
in terms of educational self-improvement rather than of class conflict. He was a moderate man, and 
was able to function at a time when labour organisations, after the collapse of the Thrane movement, 
were suppressed. Because of his calling attention to the living conditions of workers and his educational 
work, he can be considered a forerunner of the Norwegian labour movement, according to its historian 
Gunnar Ousland, FAGORGANISASJONEN I NorGE, Vol. I, pp. 32-4 (Tiden Norsk F orlag, Oslo, 1949). 

2 GIFTERMAAL op. ¢if., Pp. 190. 

3 SAEDELIGHEDSTILSTANDEN, Op, ¢if., 1864, Ppp. 31-2. 
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attention to the disorganising effects on the young man from the farm 
who moved into the city, particularly because of lack of schooling’ and 
acquaintance with city ways. Rural customs which had sufficed to define 
life’s situations for him were not adequate for urban conditions. Sundt 
speaks of the dangerous years between 15 and 20, and of the temptations 
of the city. In the Oslo study, there are data on the number whose 
parents were also born in the city, and the immigrants were found to be 
greatest in the working class; on the other hand, members of skilled 
craft groups show the lowest proportion of recent arrivals. 

Another way in which Sundt contrasted urban and rural life was to 
note that vice and virtue become more sharply contrasted in cities. This 
means that young people moving in can become more licentious than they 
would have been in their former homes, but also, that their moral powers 
can be strengthened if they are able to withstand the greater temptations.! 
In another place, Sundt noted the tendency with improving communica- 
tions, for rural districts to be affected by urban influences. Among such 
effects is the giving up of the practice of landed proprietors eating meals 
with their servants ; this adoption of city ways, he noted, tended to in- 
crease the distance between classes and to reduce the opportunity for 
lower peasant people to learn the ways of polite society. It might be 
added in this connection that open criticism of the night-courtship 
customs, coming from ministers particularly, was also an instance of 
the diffusion of urban standards to rural areas. 

Statistics are used freely but with discipline and caution. One 
notable example of statistical evidence of the regularities of social life 
is the data on the age at marriage, or rather the proportion of persons in 
certain age groups who are married. In the seven years, 1845 through 
1851, the rate of marriage of unmarried men between 25 and 30 is identical, 
43 per cent. for each year.* Together with similar data, this regularity 
is the basis for study of marriage rates, particularly in the first half of the 
19th century. High points in the number of marriages are noted, but 
the tendency to account for these in terms of favourable economic condi- 
tions at the time is considerably discounted. The peaks are found to 
be proportionate to the marriageable age group in the population, and 
are the result of previous rises in the birth rate. Thus, births in 1815 





! SAEDELIGHEDSTILSTANDEN, Op. ¢it., 1857, P. 270. 
® SAEDELIGHEDSTILSTANDEN, 1866, pp. 94-5. 
3 GIFTERMAAL, op. cit., p. 65. 
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were shown to influence the marriage totals in 1841.1. In essaying an 
answer to the question as to whether moral conditions have worsened, 
statistics are also carefully used, to show that the number of non-wedlock 
children must be related to the proportion of the population in the age 
group, 20-30, and the class groups most likely to indulge in free unions.? 

Sundt’s last two publications were in 1873, one on the workers of 
Eidsvoll, and, another on home life. The latter, om HUSLIVET I NORGE 
is a continuation of earlier studies of household cleanliness, in which he 
shows that cleaning practices vary with districts of the country, in social 
classes and with building styles. He was interested in showing that 
particular household practices had meaning within a cultural context. 
This supports the general point he made in the same report that the 
scientific study of folk life in time perspective is needed for the under- 
standing of people, and for guiding programmes of social betterment 
which might otherwise be artificially imposed. He also notes after years 
of experience that the average man is inclined to be his own social scientist 
and to oppose the results of careful research with his own unsystematically 
formulated conclusions. 

These last works were written in the parsonage at Eidsvoll, where he 
had taken up duties as parish pastor after his series of yearly stipends came 
to an end in 1869. On the first Sunday of June, 1875, a company of 
several hundred members of the workers society he had founded and 
served as president came to pay their respects to Sundt. It was a happy 
day in the pastor’s home, and it is interesting to note that the same 
parsonage had been Wergeland’s boyhood home in 1814, when the 
Norwegian Constitution was drawn up in Eidsvoll. This was the last 
big day in Sundt’s life. He felt tired after the large number of visitors 
had left. He died on the following Sunday, June 13th, 1875. 





ibid., pp. 121-123, 152. ; 
2 SAEDELIGHEDSTILSTANDEN, Op. ¢i/., 1857, pp. 252ff. 


Arthur Hillman is Professor of Sociology, Roosevelt College of Chicago; Fulbright 
research scholar, University of Oslo, 1950; author, Community ORGANIZATION AND 
PLANNING (Macmillan, New York, 1950). 
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“UNOFFICIAL STRIKE” 


By T. T. Paterson and F. J. WiILcerr 


The unofficial strike described in this paper took place during a study of the 
sociology of a mine and a mining community in Scotland. The authors knew that a 
strike was imminent and, when the “action threshold ” was thought to be near, one 
or the other kept a daily watch at the colliery. As a result the whole social process 
was observed except for a few minutes at the start. So far as the authors are aware 
this is the first detailed sociological description and analysis of a common enough 
social phenomenon. Lack of funds prevented further investigation of this nature, 
especially of the methods of prediction of the “ action threshold ”’. 

The names used are fictitious to preserve anonymity. Consequently the authors 
are unable to express properly their gratitude to those miners and officials of the colliery 
who so kindly gave them their friendship and confidence. In return it is hoped that 
this study may help in some way to solve their problems. Senior officials of the 
National Coal Board were generous in providing facilities to work at the colliery. 

So that it may be more easily read, the local dialect has been modified in the direct 
quotations given, while retaining as much as possible of the original phrasing, which 
is often important. 


SUMMARY 


The general social stresses in the coal mining industry are outlined, being the 
background to an unofficial strike at a Scottish colliery. The start and development 
of the strike, and the subsequent meeting at which the men agree to return to work, 
are described and analysed. 

One small group of miners decides not to go underground because of a local 
grievance and the good weather. Other men of the same occupation join them but 
there is no cause for action common to them all. The men gather together and a 
social device comes into being, called here the turbate focus, by which local grievances 
are expressed and disseminated. From these grievances a justification for joint action 
is selected. A common demand having been established, another social device appears, 
called here the disputant focus, by which the course of action needed to fulfil that 
demand may be decided. As the group approaches this decision, a leader becomes 
necessary, and thus an opportunity is created for an individual to satisfy his own needs. 
The emergence of the leader clarifies the alternative courses of action and the group 
decides to strike. 

At the meeting on the same evening the miners re-affirm their strike purpose 
until an experienced Trade Union official, by reason of his social skill based upon an 
empirical knowledge of group dynamics, first destroys their belief in the efficacy of 
strike action and then their justification for uniting in a strike. He brings the men 
back to the position from which they started with no recognised grounds for striking 
that embrace the whole gathering; the strike collapses. Conclusions summarise 
the analysis of the various stages of the strike. 
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THE GENERAL SITUATION 


The concept of nationalisation of the industry had considerable 
emotional content for miners. Nowhere had the precise structure of 
a nationalised industry been carefully elaborated, nor were the possible 
consequences estimated ; the majority of miners believed that nationalisa- 
tion would produce a working life changed radically for the better. 
This belief lay behind the surge of enthusiasm that followed Vesting Day, 
and temporarily improved both production and absenteeism. 

In practice however the National Coal Board did not greatly disturb 
the organisation of the industry at colliery level or immediately above. 
The miner found an unchanged situation at his place of work, and the 
same men holding the same powers; moreover there was little change 
in the attitude of management to men. All this led to a feeling of dis- 
appointment and frustration that underlies many problems of human 
relations in the coal mines. 

In the second half of 1948 the former drive for the maximum 
production of coal changed to a campaign to lower costs. This change 
in emphasis induced the miner to identify the N.C.B. with the old coal 
owner, and, consequently, to see it as opposed to his own interests. 
Some aspects of the new structure encouraged this tendency ; for example 
the managerial ranks were necessarily filled with the same men who had 
served in the days of private ownership; administration became slow 
and bureaucratic. It was difficult for the miner to take a definite “ for ” 
or “against ” attitude to the new order, for some of the ablest leaders 
of the National Union of Mineworkers were serving in it, thus confusing 
the miners’ loyalties. The sheer size of the organisation made it an 
incomprehensible abstraction impossible to personify. 

This size, and the fact that the functions and powers of many of the 
higher officials were not clearly defined, had an important effect upon 
the men holding managerial and more junior responsibilities. They 
found an alteration in their former position at the end of a short simple 
chain of command extending from the Coal Company Managing Director, 
with a clearly defined programme intended to produce coal as cheaply 
as possible. It now appeared to them that there was an inverted pyramid 
of authority above, and that their relations to some of the components 
of the pyramid were ambiguous. In this new situation of insecurity, 
managers in general found themselves unable to change their traditional 
relations with the miners. The N.C.B. had not wished for too rapid 
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changes in this field; the usual attitude of the mining engineer that the 
men are unpredictable links between mechanical and natural processes, 
combined with a fear of syndicalism, was a sufficient deterrent. A system 
of joint consultation—the Colliery Consultative Committee—was set 
up, but its advisory status was emphasised. In few cases is the Con- 
sultative Committee given any responsibility in the organisation of the 
colliery. Many managers, who are automatically chairmen, either load 
the Committee with trivia or else ignore it. Some of the tasks set before 
the Committees are lengthy and frustrating—housing and absenteeism 
are two general examples—and they soon lost the support and interest 
of the men. At the Blackford colliery in the 1949 elections for the 
Consultative Committee only 25 per cent. of the men cast their vote. In 
the Trade Union elections that followed soon after, over 60 per cent. 
voted. 

The manager, ex cathedra, represents Power to his miners and as 
such has always been the object of fear and dislike. Men will not willingly 
approach the manager with a grievance; Trade Union officials say it 
is far easier to get them to strike. Now that the manager is not secure 
in his position, he tends to procrastinate and to shirk responsibility, 
and the emotions he arouses are intensified. Delays, and even natural 
hazards, come to be seen as deliberate attacks by the manager. 

Increase of mechanisation of the pits also brought about its own 
stresses. Atomisation of labour has disrupted traditional group systems 
of working and tied the rhythms of work to the moderate Pe of 
mining machinery. Outside the colliery the development of com- 
munications has brought the miner, with his traditional sets of social 
values based upon a restricted community, into touch with a new set of 
values held by the wider society. A stress of adjustment has been created. 

At the Blackford Colliery, early in 1949, there were a number of 
grievances, most of them relevant to distinct sections of the colliery. 
These grievances involved both working conditions and pay, and settle- 
ment was long drawn out because of inflexible organisation, and of 
suspicion. Even a minor clerical error on a pay slip could mean that a 
man might spend three hours and see five different authorities before it 
was rectified. 

Over-riding these sectional complaints was a serious deficiency 
in the amount of underground transport for hauling coal; this was due 
to a national steel shortage. There were not sufficient trucks to clear the 
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coal hewn on each section during the coal-getting or stripping shift. 
This led to irregular working during the shift, for the conveyors stood 
idle when trucks were not available. Most sections were working 
overtime on 3-4 days a week, and overtime on the stripping shift meant 
a disturbance of the two preparatory shifts. A lower standard of prepara- 
tion led in time to a whole cycle being lost. 

At about the same period the N.C.B. began to transfer into this 
colliery miners from another Scottish area, where uneconomic collieries 
were being closed. These men were reluctant to leave their homes. 
The N.C.B. arranged for houses to be built for them in the new areas 
but the transfer meant that the men would be separated from their families 
for some time. These miners came from an area where the average 
seams were thin, ranging from 18 inches to 3 feet, and were now faced 
with seams of coal 4 to 7 feet thick. This meant a great change in working 
techniques. In particular they had been used to working on their knees 
or lying on their sides, and to work standing meant using a different 
series of muscular reflexes ; this made their work seem harder. Further, 
under the better conditions they handled a far greater quantity of coal 
than before. A shift’s work could mean stripping 20 tons of coal as 
against 8 to 10 tons in the uneconomic pits. The conditions seemed to them 
to be more dangerous because their muscular co-ordination for avoiding 
small falls of coal from roof or face had to be re-learnt in the higher 
seams. 

They came from an area with a tradition of aggressive Trade Union 
activity which the local men did not have, and, more important, for it 
was a tangible grievance, they had had a higher wage. The Coal Board 
had inherited a situation in which the strippers in Scotland were paid an 
average of 1os. per shift less than their opposite numbers in England, 
and for various historical reasons the transferred men had been paid an 
intermediate rate. In 1949 the average stripper’s shift wage in the 
reception area was 30s. and the transferred men had received 35s. 

The majority of these transferred men returned home. In a study 
of their movement over a period of one year it was found that 57 per cent. 
of that year’s incomers had left by the end of the year. Of those who 
remained some set out to cause trouble. 

From the beginning of the year the observers had the impression 
of a gathering momentum of unrest. These subjective impressions were 
confirmed by sporadic outbreaks of wanton destruction to light fittings 
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and water containers underground. In February one section struck 
work for 24 hours, the strippers of another section left their place of work 
but were turned back by a Union official, and there was a small strike in 
a third section. Six sections had disputes under negotiation. 

There were nine sections or independent working units at this 
colliery. Each section worked a three shift cycle, maintaining, cutting 
and stripping the coal face in 24 hours. The work was so organised 
that four sections were ayer in the morning shift and four in the 
afternoon shift, whilst one large section spread its stripping over both 
shifts. The shifts were of 7} hours which allowed a half hour period 
for the change over when men were wound up and down the pit shaft. 


THE STRIKE 


Wednesday was a warm spring day and the sunshine had brought 
a number of men to the colliery somewhat early for the afternoon shift, 
which was due to start going underground at 1.30 p.m.' They were 
sitting in the sun at the pithead. Here the baths, locker rooms and canteen 
stood on a slight eminence and, in front of them, overlooking the pitshaft 
and the workshops, was an open space or yard from which a roofed-in 
gangway led to the checking office and thence to the shaft. (Fig. 1.) 

It was customary for the strippers of each section to gather in one 
place, as many as twelve men at a time squatting with their backs to the 
walls of the yard or sitting on the grassy banks. Sometimes they were 
joined by younger brushers, thus forming a collection of young but 
highly paid men. They did not group round any one person, for the 
membership varied continuously. As some went off to the shaft to go 
below, later comers took their place to enjoy the sun a little before 
following them. 

Older strippers and other older or less skilled underground workers 
congregated along the gangway and leaned upon its outer wall. Some 
firemen (junior officials) al shot-firers collected in the lamp cabin where 
their electric headlamps were issued. (Almost all other miners use 
naked flame, carbide lamps which they purchase themselves.) Other 
firemen met at a special place set aside for them next the shaft. Poles 
and Displaced Persons congregated on the first landing of the stairs 
from the check office to the road below, and pithead workers on the second 


1 There was a tradition 2 among the older Trade Union members at the Blackford that, prior to 1939, 
on pay days the afternoon shift would not go below if the weather was particularly good. 
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pense. and on the road adjacent. The composition of these gatherings 
depended upon age, wage-earning capacity and occupation. 


STAGE I. Ca. 1.20 P.M. 

Talk in B section turned to the subject of the miners transferred 
from another coalfield, though none of these was working in the section 
and none was present in the yard. The men criticised the attitude of 
the transferred miners to the local working conditions. The question 
of the wages paid these men in their home coalfield was raised and then, 
by association, B section recalled that they had made a claim for higher 
wages over two years ago. They discussed what action could be taken 
about it—the conversation was neither heated nor aggressive. One man 
remarked that it was “ very fine weather for the backshift ” and the men 
immediately and unanimously decided they would not go underground 
that afternoon. The decision was not the result of one individual’s 
leading suggestion but appeared to be a spontaneous decision. The 
description of this part of the genesis of the strike was supplied by an 
informant, so the exact process by which the decision was made cannot 
be stated. 


STAGE 2. 1.30 P.M. 

B section had got to its feet and the men were standing near the 
middle of the yard in a compact knot of about twelve with George Brown 
at the centre. (Fig. 2.) The other sections were still squatting at the sides 
and B section was light-heartedly bantering them with such remarks as 

“It’s too good for the backshift, we’re away home.” 
“You poor suckers, you’re going down.” 

The Colliery Nurse passed from the canteen to the Ambulance Room 

and George Brown shouted to her 

“Put your knitting down, Nurse, and come out with us.” 
The Nurse told one of the observers who immediately left the Ambulance 
Room and went to the yard. The interval was about a minute but by 
that time some men from other sections had risen, and stood on the 
outskirts of B section. 


STAGE 3. 
The observer walked down to the gangway in order to question some 
of the older men and officials to find out what had happened. He was 
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Situation about 1°40 pm. 





FiGure 3. STAGE 3. MEN ARE JOINING B SECTION IN THE YARD. B SECTION AS SUCH HAS DISAPPEARED 
IN THE GATHERING. ALL OTHER STRIPPER SECTIONS (EXCEPT D WHICH HAS GONE BELOW) HAVE COME 
TO THEIR FEET AND ARE NOW MIXED UP IN THE GATHERING. 
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told that the “ strippers of B section are on strike”. Winding for the 
change of shifts had begun and men coming off the morning shift were 
walking along the gangway to the yard and baths. Late-comers for the 
afternoon shift were walking up the inclined road towards the yard and 
locker rooms. Some of these men joined the gathering in the yard, 
all the afternoon shift strippers except D section meanwhile having got 
to their feet and moved into the middle around B. D section moved off 


when winding started. (Fig. 3.) 


STAGE 4. 1.40 P.M. 

About 100 men were now gathered together. To some extent 
sectional differentiation could be seen for, as the other sections converged 
on B section, they retained their relative positions ; individual men were 
not mobile and their neighbours were sectional mates. But sectional 
identity had disappeared. George Brown was no longer central, and 
instead, pairs of men addressing each other appeared to act as foci around 
which the other men congregated. It is proposed, for purposes of 
description, to call these swrbate foci'(Fig. 4), the characteristics, on this 
occasion, being :— 

(i) The foci were composed of two men. 

(ii) They were not composed of the known exemplars? of the sections ; a variety 
of individuals took part. 

(iii) They had no permanence; one would disappear, others spring up else- 
where ; the numbers at any one time varied from four to six. Figs. 4A and 4B. 

(iv) Men facing one of these foci would turn to face another as their attention was 
caught. (Figs. 4A and 4B.) There was little physical displacement within the gathering, 
but an irregular shuffle as men orientated themselves to different foci. 

(v) All the pairs were talking or shouting simultaneously. 

(vi) Both men of a pair were using aggressive gestures ; a clenched fist shaken 
or slapped into the palm of the other hand, the face grim and thrust forward to 
emphasise what was being said. 

(vii) The two men were not in opposition, but were reciting their grievances 
so as to sustain each other. They were often shouting at the same time, though this 
was a matter of interrupting to give expression to ideas not necessarily connected with 
what the other was saying. The grievances were sectional. 


“ Bad air in the back dook.” 
“* Been to the firemen and nothing done about it.” 





1 Lat. surba, the mob. 
* The exemplar is an individual who, in his personality and attitude, expresses the norm for his 


group. See further pp. 9 and 27. 
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“‘ The pans don’t go and we’ve got to wait ” (lack of transport). 
“‘ They are cheating us out of our waiting time money.” 


Newcomers, men coming off the morning shift and late arrivals 
for the afternoon shift, had to pass the gathering. The majority of 
those who were not strippers carried on to the baths and locker rooms, 
aware of the occupational character of the strike. 

“ What’s going on?” 
** B section are on strike.” 
** The strippers are on strike.” 


The majority of the afternoon strippers were in the gathering and 
about half had not changed into working clothes. A few of the morning 
shift strippers, mainly the older men, carried on to the baths, changed 
and returned to join the gathering. The non-strippers were peripheral 
and essentially onlookers although some were entering into the gathering. 


(Fig. 48.) 


STAGE §: 1.§0 P.M. 


There were now about 200 in the gathering, and there was general 
agreement that a demand should be made for 35s. a shift. This was first 
voiced by Bob Cook of A section. The former surbate foci had dis- 
appeared and attention was now concentrated on one focus of less than 
ten men, which it is proposed to call the disputant focus. (Fig. 5.) Its 
characteristics were :— 


(i) There were two elements ; one composed of five or six men was facing another 
of two or three. 

(ii) There were no sectional exemplars in these elements (as far as the knowledge 
of the observer went). 

(iii) Gestures were aggressive but the men were not threatening violence. Voices 
were raised. 

(iv) The talk was directed at the other element ; that is, they were opposing and 
not sustaining. The smaller element wanted the men to go below to work and to 
send a deputation to the manager of the colliery; the larger element wanted to strike 
there and then. 


The noise level was high. Men throughout the gathering were 
talking among themselves but facing the focus. Sometimes they shouted 
nana of advice or disparagement to the central disputant elements. 
There were also demands for £2 “ like the English ”. 


4 
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On one part of the periphery of the gathering (Fig. 5), some older 
men, mainly drawn from the morning shift, and a few also belonging 
to the colliery Trade Union committee, were quietly counselling modera- 
tion, suggesting that the whole thing should be left to the Union. The 
men within earshot of them were swearing in reply, but paying scant 
attention. 

On other parts of the periphery strippers from the morning shift 
were entering the gathering. They would be quiet for a little then suddenly 
burst out in shouts, the gist of these comments being accusations of 
criminal intent and neglect on the part of the management in the running 
of their own sections ; then, 


%°? 


** We'll have to strike; it’s no good talking: we’ll have-to do something. 
“ The only thing they understand is a strike.” 


Turbate foci would appear and disappear near the periphery. (Fig. 5.) 
After 2 o’clock, although the pattern remained the same the fringes 
of the gathering began to break off—some of the morning shift men 
were drifting away because “everything’s disorganised, that’s not the 
way to strike”. Passers-by other than strippers were paying little 
attention ; they would stop, ask what was happening and go on. The 
observer (see Fig. 3) was joined in the crowd by Charlie Tate, an ex- 
perienced agitator and communist, who had just come from below ground. 
Tate said to the observer that he felt this was 
“ten minutes of agony, they are not organised and I can’t do anything 
because I’m not a stripper.” “If they don’t get organised the whole thing’!] fall 
through, and all that’ll happen will be a lost shift in the pay packet. I’ve told 
them they’]l have to fight and I’ve tried to get them organised, but they paid no 
attention.” ‘ Now they start something without any plan and no chance of 
success ; and what’s more I’ll get the blame because I’m a Communist.” 


STAGE 6. 2.10 p.m. 


After 2 o’clock the winding of men stopped and the strippers had 
technically lost the afternoon shift. At 2.10 p.m. the Colliery Agent,' 
accompanied by the Colliery Manager and the Chief Clerk, came to the 
head of the gangway. He advanced into the gathering alone, and the men 
drew back from him. (Fig. 6.) There was complete silence. The 
Agent said the pit would be kept —_ for ten minutes, all men who were 


1 The Colliery Agu, senior to the manager, - administrative soeponsibiliisies for sev onl colliesies. 
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now changed could get to work, and the Marfager would receive a 
deputation in the morning. He then left, in silence. Charlie Tate 
said that this was the first time he had not heard a strike meeting tell the 
Manager “ what to do with himself”. 


STAGE 7. 

The gathering resumed its former shape but there was no longer 
any focus. (Fig. 7.) Men were not facing in any specific direction but 
turning vaguely around them to pass such remarks as 

“* There'll be some blacklegs going down.” 
“Trample on any one’s guts for a penny.” 

These remarks were made quietly in a low conversational tone and 
not directed to any particular individual. There was no shouting even 
of the abuse that was cast upon two men who went on to the gangway 
to go underground. There were no remarks about the Agent or Manager 
though a few terse comments were made about the Colliery Clerk.’ 


STAGE 8. 


After a few minutes Jack Kennedy climbed on to the wall behind 
him, and the gathering, which had watched the two men go, now turned 
to face him. (Fig. 8.) He said that they should accept the Agent’s offer, 
send a deputation to the Manager and leave the affair to the Trade Union. 
Meanwhile Charlie Tate who had been standing on the other side of the 
gathering, was making his way through them to the wall, saying things 
to men as he passed. He climbed up beside Jack Kennedy and said : 

“You can’t go down now, that’s leaving the men who aren’t changed open 
to victimisation.” 

After a few sentences in the-same vein he was followed by Kennedy 
asking the men to leave the matter in the hands of the Trade Union. 
This provoked a strong reaction, 

“* What’s the Trade Union done for us ? ”’, and, scornfully, 
** Put it through the usual channels ! ” 
Tate then shouted : 


“* This is no place to discuss the Trade Union,” they “‘ had to decide quickly.” 
** Let’s have a vote; who’s for going home ?” 








? The observer’s impression at this point was that the whole gathering was undecided as to the 
next step. There seemed to be an air of taut suspense. 
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This was answered by a roar of “ Aye” and about 80 per cent. 
of the men put up their hands. Then said Kennedy : 
“ Who’s for going down and sending a deputation to the manager ?’” 
There was no reply nor were any hands raised. (One man near the 
observer, had been talking of going down but did not vote.) Tate took 
over and said : 
** Let’s have a meeting tonight, who can get the Welfare Institute ? 
** [ll do it,” said one man at the back of the gathering. 
“Right; between six and seven tonight, and Ill get Archie Brown ” (the 
Trade Union Agent for the area). There were shouts, 
“Why not hold it on the Hill” (a local meeting place), but Tate finished by 
saying ““Go home now”. And off they went. 


> 


” 


STAGE 9. 

Talk was now light-hearted ; “It’s a grand day for going home ”. 
“ This is the sort of shift I like”, and in the Ambulance Room to the 
Nurse “ You ought to take a holiday too”. Any attempt to talk about 
the affair seriously was treated with a distinct reserve, but it appeared 
that the men were determined to get equal pay with the other areas in 
Scotland, and were prepared to fight for the same wages earned in England. 


THE EVENING MEETING 


The meeting was due to be held at 6 p.m. in the Miners’ Welfare 
Institute. Before the start there were 250-300 men standing outside the 
hall, talking, joking, and kicking a ball around while waiting for the 
Union Agent and Charlie Tate to appear. Such of the men as mentioned 
the causes of the strike spoke quietly and non-aggressively of their rights 
to the same wage the transferred miners had had in their home coalfield, 
35s. a shift, and the £2 a shift credited to the English miner. The same 
men would claim both. Their attitude to the transferees was twofold ; 
these men had a right to object to being forced to move from one side 
of Scotland to another, and to suffering a wage cut at the same time as 
their tasks were increased, but their motives for objecting were deprecated. 

“ They’re paid for not working where they were, now they find they’ve 


got to.” 
** They cannot handle coal as we can, and they’re feared of the high coal.” 


The Union Agent, Archie Brown, arrived with Charlie Tate just 
after 6 p.m. This Agent was responsible for handling negotiations 
above pit level in the two local coalfields. He was a man of considerable 
prestige and capacity in his office, and a popular local figure. 
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The men followed him quietly into the Institute. The majority 
were strippers but there was a good sample of all other occupational 
categories except officials (one fireman entered the hall but was ejected). 
The men appeared to collect together in little knots, the strippers of each 
section, the older men of each section, and others much as they were 
accustomed to separate out at the pithead. Toward the back of the hall 
was a unit of 7-8 men who had come from an adjacent coalfield in recent 
years, with Bob Cook and “ Big Jock” Nicol. They will be called 
“migrant miners” in this description, to distinguish them from the 
transferred miners who came from a much greater distance. The migrant 
miners had not earned the higher wages of the transferred men. At 
least five transferred men were present and they were scattered about 
the hall. 

The Union Agent found that none of the officials of the local Branch 
of the Trade Union were present, that they had not been notified or invited 
to be present. The meeting was therefore not properly convened and he 
as a paid servant of the Union would be acting illegally if he took part 
in it. He sent to the officials to ask them to appear and adopt the meeting, 
and talked from the platform on his position, on football and other 
generalities, until they arrived. 

The chairman of the local Branch, Jim Reid, an elderly man who, 
in former days had had a reputation for militancy, took over the platform 
on arrival and addressed the meeting. 

“Boys! You should not be here, you should be down at your 
work. [I’m not pleased with you. I’m not pleased with any one of 
you.” He was interrupted with shouts of “ shut up ” and “ sit down ”, 
and a crescendo of noise led by the five scattered transferees. The 
migrants chorused “We demand the wages of an English miner ”. 
Charlie Tate called from the body of the hall for silence for the chairman 
“ This is a sincere and honest man and a good Trade Unionist; you 
may not agree with him but hear him out”. Jim Reid went on but 
was continually interrupted, chiefly by the migrants whose demands of 
either 35s. or {2 per shift were applauded by the audience with clapping 
and the drumming of feet. He subsided. 

Archie Brown spoke. “ You’re wrong to be out, but I’m not 
altogether displeased with you”. This was received by cheering and 
stamping of feet. He explained that as an Agent of the Union he could 
not condone the strike, but a demonstration strengthened the hand of 
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the Union in negotiating on abnormalities in wage rates. The audience 
were now stamping and cheering almost continuously and shouts came 
from all over the hall demanding the higher wage rates. 

He continued, obtaining a quiet hearing, on an outline of the long 
stages of negotiation necessary to settle a major wage claim, and gave a 
summary of the situation of the N.U.M. vis-a-vis the N.C.B. He showed 
how the Union had had to accept agreements that prevented it from making 
further wholesale wage claims or from asking for the reduction of tasks. 
These agreements had been made at a National level when the relations 
between the N.C.B. and N.U.M. were good; since then the attitude 
of the Board had stiffened. There could be no more easy advances— 

“the honeymoon is over ”—the miners had to prepare to struggle hard 
again but they must fight on ground of their own choosing. 

He expressly dissociated himself from the binding agreements made 
by the National Executive of the Union; “I didn’t make it”. “ This 
is the Union’s policy not mine”. He went on to say that though the 
Union was prevented from making a frontal assault for higher wages 
they could negotiate at individual collieries for better rates when a new 
section came into production.’ They could also negotiate a new agree- 
ment for older sections, but only when there was a radical change in 
conditions. To obtain a general increase in wages by local negotiations 
was a slow process, but the miners would eventually get more for less 
cost by these guerrilla tactics. 

It would be impossible to get unity of all British miners in a move 
to secure by strike action equalisation of wages for Scotland. It would 
need patient negotiation, because in some areas the differential was 
traditional and the N.C.B., while agreeing to the principle of equalisation, 
had said it was not to cost an extra penny. Some men would have to 
lose in order that Scotland should rise to the National average, and it would 
require very careful leadership from the Union to get this accepted. 
A strike now would only disrupt the Union. What would be the cost 
to them, to their workmates of the other collieries who might join them 
in sy mpathy and, so much more tragic, to their wives and families. If 
they were going to struggle alone for 35s. a shift, they would confuse 
the issue on which all the regions of the Unions were united, that of 
higher pay for the lower paid men. The strippers were asking for an 
increase from 30S. tO 358. a shift, to which they were entitled, but were 





° Each section has a separate agreement on wages and conditions. 
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they justified in pressing this claim so that it prejudiced the chances of 
the less skilled underground men rising from a shift wage of 18s. 8d. 

He then said that he had approached the Minister of Fuel and Power 
and the Chairman of the N.C.B. on the question of the low local wages 
on “ the day of the Cup Final—I couldn’t go, because I had to see them 
for your sakes ”. The Minister thought there was a case, and the Chairman 
said he would submit it to his Board, but “‘ of course his Board said 
« no > a 
This speech lasted forty-five minutes. He then rested for a little 
and only one or .wo of the migrant miners reiterated their demands, 
but their shouts roused little response from the rest of the men who 
remained quiet. The Agent resumed his talk. He explained how the 
transferred men came to earn high wages at the pits they came from. 
This was due to an “ equalisation fund ” which was financed by a levy 
on profits in the industry, and which was intended to keep uneconomic 
pits working in wartime by making up the deficit on their operation and 
paying a “standard profit” to the owners on a tonnage basis. In this 
area where the pits could be worked economically the owners had striven 
to keep down costs everywhere in order to make a profit; but in the 
other area the pits were not economic so the owners had a profit given 
them provided they could get the tonnage. Knowing higher wages 
meant greater output, they put up wages “ but it was your picks that 
made the profit to pay the higher rates”. Moreover, the higher wages 
had an important part in making these pits uneconomic and were largely 
the cause of their closure and the transference of the miners. 

He stopped to drink a giass of water and the meeting suddenly became 
a rowdy gathering. The migrant miners again directed their shouted 
demands towards the platform but now men arose in the body of the 
audience and shouted back telling them to “ sit down ” and “ shut up ”. 
Arguments and counter-arguments were shouted back and forth across the 
hall in aggressive and loud-voiced manner. 

The Agent intervened and attacked the transferred miners directly, 
saying that it had been reported to him that they were deriding the local 
men as being “ sissy ” in their relations to the employer and the Trade 
Union. This, he said, was bullying and the transferred men had no right 
to do that. “ We in this area have our own traditions ; it is possible 
that in the future we shall merge, but it will be in partnership ; no in- 
comers may try to boss us”. ‘The meeting quietened down and the 
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Agent asked for questions and information on disputes. All the questions 
asked and the information given were based on sectional grievances 
which he dealt with in great detail, quoting the agreements, and the 
negotiations which led to the agreements. The older miners were the 
most prominent in presenting these cases. 

He uncovered the fact that the men had not approached the manager 
about many of these grievances and that in some sections the men were 
allowing the management to get away with pay and conditions below 
those in the agreements. He scolded them for this, “ did they expect 
the Union to take action if they didn’t complain ? ”, and “ did they expect 
the manager to implement agreements they didn’t bother to read?” 
He promised to be at the colliery on the coming Friday to hear more 
details. There were occasional interruptions. One man called out 
“we came here to strike and not to talk”, and the Agent answered, 
“but you’re striking about wages and this man is talking about wages ” 
He repeated the same thing in effect several times. 

Jack Kennedy stood up and proposed that they go to work on the 
morrow. Jim Reid called for a seconder and declared the resolution 
passed—without a vote. Some dissentients shouted “this isn’t good 
enough, what we’ve got to do is strike,” followed by the old slogans 
for 35s. a shift or £2. The Chairman called out, “I’ve been listening 
to a lot of blethers and the only sensible remark’s come from this cratur 
here ” (pointing to Jack Kennedy). There was a loud burst of laughter 
at this statement.' The Agent remarked that a strike was a serious 
matter; he was not against the principle of striking, but there was a 
proper time for a strike. It was proposed by Charlie Tate that the 
demonstration should not be wasted, and if they went back to work 
they should ban overtime until their demands were met. There was 
little response to this. Ken Watson followed by suggesting that they 
should “ca’ canny ” and was shouted down by a large majority crying 

“you'll get gaoled for that ” 

The Union Secretary then called for two names from each section 
to form a deputation to the Manager. A suggestion by Bob Cook that 
the transferred miners be specially represented was objected to by the 
Agent. He then congratulated the audience on coming to a sensible 
decision on its own, and suggested a meeting on the coming Sunday 


” 


1At ie colliery, for some wecks afterwards, to refer to anyone as “a cratur”’ was sufficient to 
produce raucous and ribald remarks. 
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for the deputation to report back. Jim Reid closed the meeting as soon 
as the names of the deputation were collected. 

In the pubs and clubs afterwards the subject of the strike was avoided, 
but there was a general feeling that the Agent “ has diddled us ”, “ Archie’s 
fly alright but he'll not get away with it again so easy ”; “I’m looking 
forward to Friday for we’ve a lot more to get off our chests ” 

Next day work was resumed almost normally. There was an 
increase in absenteeism, for some men, having lost a day’s pay and their 
bonus, stayed off the rest of the week.! There was general agreement 
that the strike was ineffective and most men claimed to have been against 
it from the start. George Brown of B section said the whole thing was 
a pity, it was just two shifts wasted. He had always been against striking 
and most of the afternoon shift strippers had been in favour of modera- 
tion ; transferred men from the morning shift, Bob Cook and the rest of 
section A disrupted things. “ There was no control over the men after 
that and so a strike was decided on.” 

Nothing happened on Friday, although the Manager did not meet 
the deputation. He met each section separately over a period of a fort- 
night. The Agent’s visit to hear grievances was uneventful. 

At the usual monthly meeting of the Branch of the Trade Union 
held on the following Sunday the local Delegate reported on the progress 
of the deputation. There was an unusually large attendance, including 
a strong force of migrant and transferred men headed by Bob Cook. 
This group brought ‘forward a demand for the £2 shift. The local 
Branch officials were prepared to accept a resolution calling for 353s. 
but not for £2. Tempers became very short and Bob Cook accused the 
Union Agent of misleading the strike meeting on Saturday. He attacked 
the local officials for cowardice and the officials of the Scottish region 
for neglect. These men had some support at the meeting but Charlie 
Tate intervened. He said that this always happened, strikers got angry 
instead of smart and then got out-smarted. They were refusing to work 
for 35s. in the hope of getting £2. 35s. could be won at this pit but £2 
would have to be won on a National basis. It would take time, and all 
that time the local men would remain below the Scottish average. This 
ended the meeting, Bob Cook’s party left and on a vote Charlie Tate’s 
policy was adopted by 47 to 27. 

Bob Cook and A section struck work again eight days later. 





2 They a are re paid a a bonus of one extra shift if they work five shifts on consecutive days. 
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THE BLACKFORD STRIKE 


AS DESCRIBED BY CHARLIE TATE TWO WEEKS LATER. 


“*T came up on the last tow. When I came up to the top near the canteen I found 
the men milling around. There was some talk for action either to do something or 
not doing anything. There was a sudden shift and some were for going down and 
some not. 

The Manager and the Agent came up and met the men and made an offer. The 
Agent said the Manager was prepared to meet them if they were going down and a 
deputation sent next day. Somebody asked *‘ What about the men who hadn’t changed 
their pit clothes?” The Manager and the Agent went away. 

There was general agreement in favour of not going down and some said to the 
Agent ‘ We’re not going.’ One or two said they were going down. 

This is where I intervened for the confusion was spreading, so I jumped up on the 
wall and asked the men to organise : ‘ Boys, we should get some semblance of organisa- 
tion in this. You have got to decide whether you’re all going down or all bidin’ up’. 
Jack Kennedy stood up and said they should adopt the Agent’s suggestion. I opposed 
that for there was no clear answer what would happen to the others who hadn’t changed. 
Big Jock Jackson said to me ‘ What do you think ? ’ and I said ‘Go home and meet the 
night’. Someone said aside that they couldn’t get the hall that night so I asked for 
one of the men to be responsible for booking it ; the boys said ‘ What if it’s booked ?’ 
and I said ‘ Meet outside ’. 

I left here and (the observer) came after me to ask if it was alright to go to the 
meeting. I had a short talk with one or two when we were washing. After that I 
phoned up the Union offices. I spoke to Alex Sim (the Colliery Delegate) and gave 
him an invitation to the meeting. 

Well, I got to the meeting but when I was going, before I got there a car arrived 
which was coming for me so I went in state to the meeting. 1 went and had tea with 
Archie Brown (the Union Agent) and I gave him the low down. He was angry for 
he had no right to be there since the meeting wasn’t constituted, but I had already 
promised the men so I ’phoned and got the Union members. We walked into the 
hall (the observer) and Archie Brown and myself. The table was set on the floor 
but there wasn’t enough space for the men so we took the table on to the platform, 
then we all went on to the platform and somebody said we ought to start. So I got up 
and informed the men of our efforts to get the Union members. Brown began to 
speak. Then the Union men came in and I left the platform and sat beside (the 
observer). 

Jim Reid took over and he opened the meeting; aye, it was some opening. He 
started by saying to them ‘ he wasna’ pleased wi’ one o’ them, they should have been at 
their work’. The men roared and those who were shouting the most were Lanark 
men. 

Since I had won their confidence I got up and said that Jim Reid should get a 
hearing and pointed out to them that he was a genuine and honest man. Then Archie 
Brown started. Of course I'can only give you a rough outline. He told them about 
the background of negotiations between the Union and the N.C.B. on the position 
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in Blackford in particular. The whole process was up for reassessment 18 months ago, 
and so on. There was continual interruptions and after he had finished there was 
considerable confusion. The men got up mainly to raise individual and sectional 
grievances and Big Jock made a clear demand to go forward for the £2. I began to 
get disgusted with it. One that had no right to be in was evicted. Of course he was 
a... fireman. 

I told the (transferees) next day that they were more concerned with having a 
fight than winning it and they were letting their anger about the transference to be 
expressed agin Brown. 

Archie Brown said his hands were tied. 1 intervened and proposed banning over- 
time until the demands were met. But the demands weren’t clear. I expected elimina- 
tion of the bonus shift. The oncost men than began to raise irrelevancies since the 
overtime was essential to them. Archie Brown adopted the tactic of wearing them 
down with talk to calm them down. There were considerable counter proposals. Jack 
Kennedy repeated the Colliery Agent’s offer and there was a bit of shouting at this. 
Jim Reid said that the only sensible suggestion came from ‘ this cratur here’ pointing 
to Jack Kennedy. The audience roared and laughed at this. Archie Brown chimed 
in and said a strike was a serious business. Willie Mulligan said strikes never got 
anyone anywhere. Archie Brown said he wasn’t opposed to strikes in principle but 
only at the appropriate moment. Just before the end I intervened and said ‘ Ye needn’t 
be in a hurry for strikes ’, and after all this deputations were asked for from each section. 
Bob Cook asked that the transferees be represented and Archie Brown objected that 
they should not have a privileged position.” 


ANALYSIS 

In this analysis the following definitions are understood :— 

‘ rationalisation’ ; the process of finding justification or excuses for 
conduct in terms of “‘ reasons ”’;; 

‘ rationale’; the end product of rationalisation, the justification for 
conduct ; 

* structure of a group’ ; the systematic ordering of roles and statuses in 
a group ; 

* pattern of a group’; the physical orientation of the members of a 
group. 

The words “ gathering ” and “ collection ”, having the implication 
of a number of men in spatial proximity, have been used in the foregoing 
description instead of the word ‘ * group ” > which has specific meaning 
for the sociologist. Moreover “ group” has different implications for 
different sociological authorities.! 


1 The — classifications adopted by different authors vary widely but they have one common 
clement in that the basis is teleological, the group is generally classified in terms of its purpose or rationale. 


There is a pressing need, in research on group dynamics, for a classification on a basis of behaviour. 
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When the word “ group” is used in this analysis it is considered 
to have, following Cooley, Simmel and Znaniecki : 
(a) A social value, arising out of a common belief system, expressed as a goal 


for the group. 
(b) A collective name or symbol arising out of the members’ conception of the 


group as an entity. 

(c) A system of functions. 

(d) A structure. 

With value or meaningfulness to its members the group comes to 
be conceived as an entity with recognised status, rights and functions 
in relation to other groups. In a fully developed group the system of 
functions is related to the meaningfulness of the group for its members 
in that the system of functions are rationally ordered towards attaining 
the end for which the group exists. The structure is a regular system 
A statuses (positions) and roles corresponding to the system of functions. 

Less developed groups will have less teleological meaningfulness, less 
rationally ordered functions, and a simpler system of statuses and roles ; 
and the members of such a less developed group will have a vaguer 
conception of the group’s existence as an entity. 

This can be illustrated for example by contrasting the colliery group 
and the stripper (occupational) groups (see Fig. 1). The colliery group, 
being the total working population, exists to produce coal and hence 
wages. Each man has a recognised function within the group in achieving 
the end of producing coal and he has a status which is associated with 
that function. The men regard themselves as belonging to an entity, 

“the Blackford colliery”. The word “ we” is used in reference to 
all the miners of the Blackford. 

The strippers, however, are an occupational group of younger and 
better paid workers, united only in their similar individual function 
A study of the semantics of Latin words for groups suggested that, for the Romans, the words ‘ turba ’, 
‘ grex’’ and ‘ ordo’ had more finite behaviouristic meaning than ‘ mob ’, ‘ gang ’ and ‘ organised group ’ 
in current English usage. 

The Romans apparently did not feel that there was anything ‘ ordinate ’ in turba but there was in 
grex and ordo ; there was a feeling of logicality of behaviour in ordo but not so much in grex, least of 
all in turba. It seems, therefore, the Romans recognised that, putting it broadly :— 

(a) s¢urba was unorganised and irrational ; 
(b) grex was organised and irrational ; and 
(c) ordo was organised and rational. 

Following E. J. Lindgren’s suggestion (srupy OF sOcIETY, p. 117) the adjectives turbate, gregal and 
ordinate are submitted as specific behaviouristic qualifications of the generic term group, with meanings 
roughly equivalent to the Roman. The words “ ordinate”? and “ ordination”’ have been used in a 


previous paper (Paterson, The Theory of the Social Threshold, soctoLoGicaL REVIEW, Vol. XLII, 1950) 
and pertain to the condition of belonging to an ordinate group. 
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within the colliery group. Since the function of each stripper is the same, 
there is no ordering of status. However, they are aware of themselves 
as being different from the other miners in the colliery group, and gather 
by themselves in the yard. But this gathering of strippers is not by 
fortuitous association; they congregate in sections, that is, in groups 
whose members share the same hazards in the same place. The members 
of these sectional groups do not conceive their groups as entities with 
meaningfulness towards the end of digging coal and making high wages ; 
they do not co-operate at work for, since mechanisation, each man works 
at a separate task for which he is paid an individual wage. Therefore 
the sectional stripper group has no functional meaning, but it exists as 
an entity, e.g. “ X section strippers ”, only as part of the greater group, 
the colliery. 

The distribution of miners at the pit head demonstrates the variety 
of group sentiments involved. In the yard each group considers itself 
primarily as “‘ X section strippers ”, then as “strippers ”, then as “ Black- 
ford miners”, Therefore loyalties will more easily be excited by the 
demands of sectional (stripper) workmates than by other strippers of the 
colliery, than by the demands of other iy groups or by the 
colliery as a whole. There is a grouping by age relations which is 
transverse to this occupational system. 

The sectional, stripper group has an informal internal structure. 
Anticipating further studies, it can be said that there are functions of 
* political’ leader, representative of the group in its external relations 
with other groups; ‘social’ leader, organising the internal relations 
of the members of the group; ‘exemplar’, exemplifying the norm of 
motives and attitude of the group; and mimetic. The functions of 
leader and exemplar may be embodied in one or more individuals.! 
The group is meaningful to its members only in that it satisfies their need 
to be a group. It has no permanent specific goal, no rational body of 
belief which keeps it together. This type of group it is proposed to call, 
for purposes of description, grega/. 


STAGE I. 
At the pit head at this moment the sectional strippers are grega/. 
In Bs section there is a discussion of the wage differential and a dormant 





1 See also Krech, D., and Crutchfield, R. S., THEORY AND PROBLEMS OF SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY, New 
York, 1948, p. 417, ef. seq. 
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sectional wage claim. Underlying this are the stresses of the social and 
industrial situation and an unacknowledged fear of the darkness, dirt and 
danger of the mine. The sunshine becomes an outlet for rationalising 
their reaction to stress ; the weather is too good for them to go below. 
The group has now found a rationale for action. The decision appears 
to have been spontaneous. This process was not directly observed but 
by reason of intimate experience of similar situations among these men 
it is probable that it occurred in the following fashion. Each small 
gathering usually harbours one of the exemplars holding opinions and 
attitudes which the rest regard as representing the “ general ” feeling. 
Should such a man remark about the unsuitability of the weather for going 
below it would be immediately taken up by the rest as representing what 
each thought. The exemplar might say “Ach! It’s not worth while 
going down ”, and there would be at once a chorus of assent. No one 
person would lead in the sense of actually proposing a course of action. 


STAGE 2. 

The members, having found this rationale, come to their feet. In 
the experience of the authors these men usually get to their feet when 
arguing or discussing intensely. As B section stands in the yard it is 
organised around George Brown the exemplar, who becomes the political 
leader of the group. Fig. 2. The pattern of the group is an interlocking 
network (in Moreno’s terms), with the exemplar in the centre. This is 
indicative of the “ democratic ” rather than the “ authoritative ” structure 
of the group. The section is aware of itself as an entity not as a functional 
sub-group of the colliery but as distinct from all other sections and 
occupations in having its own rationale in action. It directs its remarks 
outwards as “we-you”’, taunting the other sections which recognise 
its distinction. “The strippers of B section are on strike.” It seeks 
to confirm its rationalisation by inviting others to do the same. The 
rationalisation is on fine weather and there is no mention of English 
wages or the 35s. shift. 


STAGE 3. 

The taunts of B section are having their effect on the other strippers. 
As members of the stripper group their identification with B section is 
sufficient to make them ome t in its behaviour, and moreover they 
are all subject to the same general social stress. They begin to gather 
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round B section, which is still organised. Those on the periphery are 
not part of the group, there is as yet no stripper group, merely attachments 
to B section. Passers-by who are outside this occupational group do 
not join for their identification is on the colliery level. 


STAGE 4. 

Since the general social situation affects all strippers their identifica- 
tion with B section strippers is strengthened and their sentiment for the 
larger group becomes involved. [“ They have grievances and they’re 
not going down ; | am a stripper too, so why should 1?”.]' Some of 
the strippers coming off shift join up at once, fresh from their immediate 
sources of grievance and still feeling the stress of underground work. 
The original strikers, B section, are now vastly outnumbered by their 
occupational fellows and their group dissolves. The pattern of sectional 
groups disappears and the occupational group comes into being. An 
exemplar of B section cannot be an exemplar for all the sections together 
since in himself he exemplifies only the limited range of motive-attitude 
relations of the one section. 

(a) There is a great number of grievances being voiced, almost wholly of sectional 


interest. There is no common rationale. 
(b) The group at this point has no meaningfulness to its members beyond 


occupational identity. 
(c) Since they have not formulated a goal there can be no function towards its 


attainment. 

(d) Since there is no function there is no structure. 

In this negative sense the gathering approaches the classic sociological 
definition of a crowd? and is not a group according to the definition above. 
It is, however, a gathering with common interests, the decision made by 
individuals to join or to pass by is made on the rational grounds of 
occupational identification, and it shows ephemeral structural forms in 
the turbate foci. The turbate focus is an elementary social device to facilitate 
the search for rationale. Its functions are :— 

(a) The grievances are expressed in the foci; the talk is complementary and sus- 
taining, reinforcing, for the members of the focus are working towards the same end. 

(b) The search is spread throughout the whole group; the grievances are dis- 
seminated by reason of the shifting and ephemeral character of the foci. 








a Remarks "placed within [] are intended to illustrate the rationalisation involved. They are 


reconstructions of remarks made by the men when questioned. 
® Maclver, R. M., society, New York, 1947, p. 187. “* A physically compact aggregation of human 
beings brought into direct, temporary, and unorganized contact with one another.” 
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The gathering has other positive characteristics in the close occupa- 
tional identification of its members and in their potentiality of common 
action in adjustment to common social stress. Because of these character- 
istics it may be regarded as a rudimentary group which it is proposed to 
call, for purposes of description and summary, a sarbate group. 

It is of some interest to note that D section goes below ground. 
It is farthest away from B and has a custom of going down early, but it 
has probably the best conditions, physical, social and economic, of all 
the sections in the colliery. Their workings are closest to the shaft 
bottom, so that their ventilation is good and they have the most regular 
transport in the colliery. Thus they have little interruption of their 
working time, can make good wages and seldom work overtime. In 
addition the natural conditions on the coal face are good and they have 
an excellent junior official in charge. 

Older strippers coming off shift go to the baths before joining the 
group probably because, being older, they are more stable in their attitude 
to the total stress and have adjusted to some extent to the working 
conditions. They do not generally associate with younger strippers in 
the customary distribution at the pit head (Fig. 1), but the occupational 
character of the turbate group would involve their occupational group 
sentiment. [‘‘ These young lads are strippers and what they do might 
affect me, as a stripper; let’s see what they’re doing ”.] 

Some non-strippers are attaching themselves as onlookers to the 
turbate group despite the fact that it is a stripper gathering. Some are 
actually entering into the pattern (Fig. 48). 

There are probably three reasons :— 

(a) Curiosity. 

(b) The grievances being aired by some of their sectional workmates, are sectional 
grievances in which they have interest. 

(c) The total social stress is affecting them and the gathering offers a relief in 
expression and in potential action. 


Among the many grievances being aired money enters as a subject 
and the 35s. shift is raised by Bob Cook, a stripper of A section. This 
section has generally bad conditions and a long-outstanding grievance 
about poor ventilation and consequent overheating. For some time it 
has been used as a “ reformatory ” for potential trouble makers and several 
of the transferred miners are working in the section. The strippers of the 
section went on strike three months ago on account of the poor ventilation 
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but the strike did not affect the remainder of the colliery. Cook is not an 
exemplar but one of the more aggressive members of an aggressive section. 


STAGE 5 

Cook’s demand for 35s. a shift appears most prominently in the 
disputant focus of which he becomes a part. This is the emergence of 
a common cause for strike action, a rationale for the whole group of 
strippers. 

The pattern of the group alters ; as Charlie Tate says, the men were 
“milling around”. “ There was a sudden shift and some were for 
going down and some not.” The disputant focus is the main centre 
of attention. A rationale having been found, meaningful to all members 
of the group, it has to decide what action is to be taken. The alterna- 
tives [“ either we strike or we send a deputation to the manager ”’] are 
presented by the two elements of the disputant focus. But these elements 
are not evidence of a dichotomy of goals for the members are one in 
seeking common action towards a common goal. The possibilities of 
action are reduced to alternatives because of the dualism inherent in the 
social philosophy of the community as a whole.! This philosophy 
demands that each man shall select his course of action from the alterna- 
tives and the disputant focus symbolises this process for the group. 

The whole group is not completely orientated towards this central 
focus. New members are arriving at the periphery who still talk in 
terms of sectional grievances. In these parts turbate foci appear (Fig. 5). 
The group has pattern in that it is centred upon the disputant focus which 
is not ephemeral like the turbate foci. Most of the members are orientated 
towards this focus which symbolises the group and the decision on 
action each has to make as part of the group. Therefore the group has 
become meaningful and is regarded as an entity, “the strippers ”’, in its 
potentiality for common action. It is not yet a fully developed group 
for the ordered functions of its members, and structure allied to function, 
do not exist. Leadership from the official Trade Union representatives 
seems to be neither desired nor forthcoming. 

The central dispute lasts for 20 minutes and, as time goes by and 
action is not decided upon, nor functions assigned, some men drift away 
from the periphery. “ Everything’s disorganised, that’s not the way to 
strike.” Charlie Tate feels this as “ten minutes of agony”. This man 





1 An extended study of this aspect of behaviour is to be published later. 
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recognises the occupational character of the group, feels he is outside 
and should not enter, despite the fact that he is a face brusher, a job 
closely allied to stripping, and that he is the face workers’ (including 
strippers) representative on the Colliery Consultative Committee. He 
is also a man with a power-dominance drive’ and the knowledge and 
experience to satisfy that drive in leadership of the group. He is 
frustrated because ot his exclusion. 


STAGE 6 

The Colliery Agent is the symbol of the power of “the manage- 
ment ”, the cause, as many believe, of their grievances. He is outside 
the group and is seen as threatening its existence. Men close to this 
power withdraw leaving a space around him, though in normal social 
situations the men do not withdraw in this fashion (Fig. 6). The disputant 
focus dissolves and there is silence. All the men are orientated towards 
this external symbol. 

The group has value, but it is negative since the group is united 
against the symbol of power. Because of this clear-cut negative value 
of the group the members become more aware of it as an entity. Each 
man knows that every fellow member is similarly threatened, and the 
function of the members is clear because it is easily perceived as resistance 
to this power. There is no structure within the group but an authori- 
tarian telationship between the external Agent and the group. 

Charlie Tate remarks to the observer that it is the first occasion he 
has heard of a strike meeting listening to the management in silence. 
It is believed that he is referring to strike meetings where the group is 
more developed, rationale clear and action decided. In his own descrip- 
tion two weeks later, of the situation at this moment he says that a few 
men tell the Colliery Agent that they are not going down, and that another 
asks about what would happen with regard to the men who have not 
changed into pit clothes. It is a possibility that he wishes the men would 
answer back to the Colliery Agent, or he believes they should. 


STAGE 7 

On the Agent’s withdrawal the men move together and, in the 
words of Charlie Tate, “the confusion is spreading”. The symbol of 
power has gone b but its effect remains for there are none of the anti- 





1 In this connection note the egocentric - character of his description of the strike. 
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management remarks which have been so prominent. Yet the men can 
anathematise the colliery clerk who has attached himself to the power of 
the management, and they can also abuse the two men who go to work. 
There is no focus towards which the members can orientate them- 
selves (Fig. 7). There remains a feeling that the group is an entity, for 
the members have all been affected similarly by the same outside power, 
and there is a diffused “‘ againstness”. There are no functions towards 
a goal, for there is no goal, and there is no structure of statuses or even 
pattern. This type of gathering is more akin to a crowd than is the 
turbate group. It is leaderless, structureless and aimless. Every man 
seeks guidance, turning around to find it. The observer’s impression 
is that the whole gathering is undecided as to the next step, and there is 


an air of taut suspense. 


STAGE 8 

Then two men, Charlie Tate and Jack Kennedy, reform in themselves 
the disputant focus of stage 5. The process is clarified, for the two 
courses of action are now presented to the group by two individuals. 
These courses are no longer for consideration, one must be decided upon. 
The preceding stage has developed a diffused, blind aggression, “ against- 
ness ”, that reinforces the stresses which led to the gathering in the first 
place, and the result is a decision to take strike action, “ answered by a 
roar of ‘aye’ ”. 

There is a goal in the 35s. shift and the members conceive of the 
group as an entity, “ we, the strippers”, making the demand. Action 
has been decided upon and there is an element of structure in the leader 
and the led, and someone “to get the Welfare Institute”. The group 
is now developing. 

The emergence of Charlie Tate as the leader is in answer to two 
demands. The group’s existence has been threatened and it demands 
action to preserve itself, perceiving in Tate the means towards that end. 
The demand of the group for a leader in action meets his own personal 
needs for power-dominance, and he breaks through the feeling of 
occupational exclusion which had hitherto restrained him. 

The group decision was made by vote. At earlier stages the 
decision might have been made without a vote through the social 
mechanism of the turbate and disputant focus, or by crowd reaction to 
external stimulus. Here the group is ordered and, in this condition, 
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the men conform to the democratic procedure demanded by the egalitarian 
ideal of their culture, expressed in the individual right to vote. 
Anti-Union expressions replace the criticism of the manager. This 
is most probably the result of the rationalisation on the wage demand 
as a cause for striking. Wages, wage rates, and methods of payment 
are negotiated by the Trade Union with the National Coal Board. A 
demand for adjustment should therefore be taken through the Trade 
Union negotiating machinery (as Jack Kennedy put it to the group). 
But if it is handled by the Union then there is no need to strike, and they 
have already decided to strike. Therefore they justify strike action by 
decrying the Union. 
[‘‘ We shouldn’t go on strike for it’s wrong to strike.” 
** We should hand this over to the Trade Union to negotiate.” 
“* But we’ve had wage claims before, some standing for two years.” 
“* The (transferred) miners got 35s. a shift where they came from—what has 
the Trade Union done for us ?” 
“* They don’t do anything ; it’s no use talking; they’re no good anyway.” 
“* The only thing they understand is a strike.”’] 


STAGE 9 

The group, having decided on its specific goal and action to achieve 
it, now breaks up. The men are talking light-heartedly, and demonstra- 
ing their “ cleverness ” in striking on such a good day. There is some 
measure of relief from the stress of the total social situation and of the 
mounting aggression developed during the preceding 45 minutes. 


THE EVENING MEETING 


The same unified demand by a united group persists to the time 
of the evening meeting. This group is a cross section of the occupational 
categories in the colliery except that officials are not present—a fireman 
is evicted. Although the strippers are in the majority the presence of 
these others, and their separation into groups corresponding to the 
accustomed distribution at the pit head, suggests that the colliery group 
is now involved, despite the ostensible cause of strike being strippers’ 
rates. It is assumed therefore that the other occupational groups see 
in the demand for better stripper rates a possibility of a corresponding 
increase in theirs, for the oncost, day wage, miners of Scotland are moving 
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towards a strike in demand for increase in pay.1. They are also involved 
because if the strippers strike no coal will be mined and they will be 
out of work. It may be, also, that since the strike is a reaction to a total 
stress, the rest of the colliery, feeling the same pressures, identify them- 
selves with the strippers. 

Within this colliery group there appear as elements the transferees 
and the migrant miners. The group sentiments of the transferees are not 
local but general for they regard themselves as members of the wider 
group “the miner ”, and not specifically as “ Blackford miners”. They 
may be seated with their sectional workmates or they may have deliberately 
placed themselves in strategic positions in order to heckle the speakers 
at the meeting, a technique well known to the politically active. Similarly 
the migrants congregated at the back may feel themselves as extraneous 
to the local miner group, for they do not react in the same way as the 
local miners do to the Union Agent, Archie Brown. 

The attitude of the local miners to the transferees shows ambivalence 
reflecting the difference in group sentiment. As part of “the miner ” 
group the local men sympathise with the transferees at having to move 
and suffer a drop in wages, but, as “ the Blackford miners ”, they deprecate 
the ostensible motives of the out-group, the transferees, for demanding 
increase in wages. 

The simultaneous demand for the 35s. and {£2 (English) rates is a 
phenomenon of association. During the phase of rationalisation, Stage 5, 
when the 35s. demand is formulated, the English rate is mentioned for 
the first time. Both are demands on which all the members of the group 
could find common ground, but the 35s. rate has a definite association 
with the transferees, and therefore it is taken up as the point at issue. 

Because of the rejection of the Union as an intermediary no one has 
thought to inform the local Union officials. Archie Brown is sought out 
on account of his personality and reputation not because he is a senior 
Union official. He forces the strikers to make the meeting official by 
pointing out that he cannot speak unless the local Union branch adopts 
it. The rejection of the Union continues when Jim Reid, the Chairman, 
is forced to subside. Then Archie Brown obtains his first and applauded 
hearing by dissociating himself from the Union. As an official he cannot 
condone the strike but he is not altogether displeased. By these means 
he identifies himself with his audience. He tells how he missed the big 





1 This strike took place five months later and affected the whole of Scotland. 
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football cup final on their behalf, an act of sacrifice of meaning to this 
group of fervid football team supporters. 

He has now obtained a sympathetic hearing and proceeds to show 
how their action might disrupt the Union, and how it is only by Union 
action, that is through the representatives of “ the miner” group, they 
can obtain nation-wide assent to their demands. This lengthy speech, taking 
the men into fields of Union-Coal Board politics far beyond their ken, 
bewilders them. Their belief in the means of achieving their goal is 
undermined for here the man who has identified himself with them is 
showing that, as members of “the miner” group, their strike will be 
fruitless. They are disappointed, their remorse is aroused, [“ we shouldn’t 
go on strike for it’s wrong to strike ”’], and they are silent. 

Archie Brown then attacks the rationale itself. He shows how the 
wage differential has come about and that their demand for 35s. a shift 
is illogical and possibly harmful. The rationale is swept away and with 
it the demand for the 35s. rate. The ee 2 has now no meaning and 
reverts to a turbate condition, searching for a rationale in argument 
and counter-argument. 

Having broken up the strike group Brown then proceeds to re- 
integrate the gathering by establishing the transferred and migrant miners 
as an outgroup. “ We in this area have our own traditions.” By so 
doing he prevents resuscitation of the demand for the 35s. rate, because 
that rate is associated with this outgroup. His appeal for sectional 
grievances, re-forms the sectional groups. He scolds the men as sectional 
groups and, as an external authority, he strengthens each group’s internal 
unity. The call for sectional representatives completes the re-forming 
process, and the men are back where they started when waiting to go 
below ground. The strike finishes in the burst of laughter which greets 
the “ cratur”” remark of the Chairman. This shows a release of tension 
much as the light-hearted talk earlier in the day after the decision to 
strike had been made. There is some release of stress but the deep-seated 
cause of the strike remains. “‘ We’ve a lot more to get off our chests.” 

By next day they find a scapegoat for their frustration in Bob Cook 
and dissident elements of A section. This is again expressed when Cook 
and his supporters put forward at the Sunday meeting demands identical 
with the rationale for the strike. When, 8 days later, A section struck 
work they were not supported, though the ostensible cause of this strike 
was the unfair dismissal of a man, a matter of principle. 
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CONCLUSIONS 

(1) The general stresses arising out of social and industrial change demanded 
adaptation. Since these stresses were not consciously recognised and the new needs 
were often frustrated, “ blind aggression ” led to rationalisation on particular or local 
stresses. 

(z) The strike was a social device for adjustment to the general stresses. Local 
grievances provided the grounds for rationalisation, but since there were several 
grievances a common rationale had to be selected before the strike could take place. 

(3) In the small informal, face-to-face group the “central” presence of the 
exemplar in the group pattern permitted expression of individual attitudes and the 
selection of a common rationale through the exemplar in answer to the demand for 
adaptation. 

(4) In the larger occupational group the structure did not permit of adaptation 
to the stress. Therefore it dissolved and re-formed. 

(5). In the process of dissolving and re-forming the occupational group showed :— 
(a) a progressive change to more elementary types (the gregal and the turbate) 

by the simplification or loss of the four characteristics of a fully developed 

group, and 
(b) reconstitution of these characteristics in new forms. 

(6) The first characteristic to be reconstituted was the common rationale for the 
group, since function and structure were dependent on it. A group comes into being 
to serve the needs and demands of its members, which needs and demands have their 
basis in the belief system of the individuals. A corollary to this is that the group, as 
a social organisation, is in effect a temporary phenomenon and must alter with a 
changing belief system. 

(7) In order to find a common rationale a social device, the turbate focus, was 
created. The functions of this focus were twofold, the expression and dissemination 
of individual variations of the needs and demands which required action. 

(8) Once the common rationale had been established, the decision on action to 
be taken towards the attainment of the goal was sought through the social device of the 
disputant focus, which presented the dualistic aspect of the problem. 

(9) Common rationale and common action based on it, having been decided, 
the group conceived itself as an entity. Certain members assumed specific functions 
in action towards the goal, and these led to structure. 

(10) Because of the existence of these social devices the pattern of inter-relation- 
ships among members, and the status-role of any individual, varied according to stages 
of development of the group. 

(11) In the stripper group the rationalisation was upon wages probably because 
wage rates and methods of payment are widespread sources of grievance, and also 
partly because a wage claim is traditionally a rationale for a strike among miners. (In 
other industries there are other traditions.) 

(12) The emergence of a leader was governed by the meeting of two demands ; 
first, the demand by the group for an individual to fulfil the role of leader in attainment 
of the goal ; second, the power-dominance demands of the individual. The group did 
not create the leader, nor did the leader create the strike potential of the group. 

(13) The strike was broken by the social skill of an experienced Trade Union 
official, This skill was based on an empirical knowledge of group dynamics. 
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CAPITALISM, CALVINISM AND THE 
RISE OF MODERN SCIENCE’ 


By W. Srark 


In the first years of the present century a great German sociologist, 
Max Weber by name, published a series of articles which shed a flood of 
new light on the origins of our modern civilisation. What he suggested 
was that at least one of the main roots of the capitalist system of society 
reaches back to the great spiritual revolution which we call the reforma- 
tion, and in particular to the Caivinist religion and morality in which the 
protestant movement had its highest and most striking expression. 
Capitalism is above all a dynamic society : it is full of economic progress, 
it goes all out for higher profits, for higher standards of living, and for 
an ever higher degree of domination over the productive forces of nature, 
which it is pressing into the service of the human race. None of its 
characteristic achievements would have been possible in the Middle 
Ages because under Catholicism people felt no drive towards an active— 
] mean economically active—life. The best Catholic leaves the world 
and retires to the cloister, and there he leads a life of contemplation of 
which the ultimate aim is the vision of God, a vision which stills all 
human desires and gives the profoundest peace and contentment and 
thus is the very antithesis of a dynamical existence. Quietism is the key- 
note of such a religiousness, not activity. Protestantism was different. 
It condemned what Milton called the “ fugitive and cloistered virtue ’ 

of the monk and demanded that the Christian should remain inside the 
world and do the work of his Master there, amid all the temptations 
and concupiscences of our fallen state. For thinkers such as Calvin 
and Knox, the purpose of man was not to be, or to become, a mirror 
or a vessel of God, but God’s tool, the hammer of God as it were which 
He can use to shape his purposes. There was a definite shift in moral 
valuation : whereas in the thirteenth century a life of contemplation was 
more highly estimated than a life in some secular calling, the parts were 
reversed in the sixteenth century and a life in some secular calling was 
S » by the Calvinists at any rate, above a life of mere contemplation. 





Fm og read to a circle of physicists, for whom a “a straightforward summary was required, of 
Max We 's book THE PROTESTANT ETHIC AND THE SPIRIT OF CAPITALISM, the main thesis of which 
is common knowledge among sociologists. After briefly developing Max Weber’s theory, the author 
shows that it contains even more truth than Max Weber himself may have realised. 
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In this way a mighty stream of energy was released which, in due time, 
was to give the world the steam engine, the rail-road, the wireless, and 
atomic fission. 

But it was not only this de-valuation of the contemplative ideal 
which helped to prepare the ground for the capitalist order, it was still 
more the emergence and the spread of the doctrine of predestination, 
one of the most significant features of the Calvinist outlook. Accord- 
ing to the medieval system of theology, every human being could secure 
his own eternal salvation by co-operating with the grace of God, that is 
to say, by doing good and shunning evil and undergoing penance for any 
sin he may have committed. Calvin rejected this theory. He taught that 
God had divided the Elect and the Reprobate long before they were ever 
born, indeed, before the foundations of the world were laid, and he 
insisted that nothing a man can do will change his ultimate fate, because 
man is so vile, so totally perverted, that even his good deeds are no more 
than wickedness in the sight of Almighty God. Weber shows how 
deeply this stern doctrine influenced the Calvinist of the seventeenth 
century. His whole existence was dominated by the one awful question : 
has God called me to be one of His saints, or has He passed me over and 
fore-ordained me to eternal damnation? As God’s will is inscrutable, 
there can be no clear answer to such a query, and all the believer could 
do was to turn away from it and seek to forget it. Now, nothing can 
help us better to forget our worries than hard and unrelenting work. 
If we immerse ourselves into our daily duties, if we wear ourselves out 
in doing them, we simply have no time to rack our brains over problems 
to which thege is no solution, and we are as happy as our circumstances 
will ever allow us to be. That is the reason why the early Calvinist, 
whether he was rich or poor, a capitalist or a workman, threw himself 
head first into his task and his toil, and it was again the economic system 
which profited by his feverish and fanatical activity. Later on the 
doctrine of the unscrutability of God’s eternal decree was tuned down, 
as it were, but characteristically again in a manner which was sure to 
boost the development of capitalism. The new idea was that God 
would, surely, prosper His chosen children, not only in the world to 
come, but even in this world, that He would show them His favour by 
increasing their wealth as He had increased the flocks of Abraham, of 
Isaak, and ot Jacob. In this way, getting rich became a test of salvation, 
and it is clear that every true Calvinist did all he could to become rich, 
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even though he was convinced that his success was, in the last resort, 
due to Him who has planned the world and who keeps its wheels 
turning. 

It seems to me that this theory of Weber’s is substantially correct. 
It has been criticised in this country by R. H. Tawney in a very fine book 
—RELIGION AND THE RISE OF CAPITALISM—but the counter-arguments 
put forward there are not really convincing. Tawney says that Catholic 
cities such as Venice and Florence were great commercial centres long 
before Calvin appeared upon the scene, and that vast fortunes were made 
there, in spite of the medieval morality that was preached from every 
pulpit. True; but the point is that capitalism and commercialism are 
not the same thing: capitalism, in the sense of Max Weber, is above all 
a system of production, an organisation of industrial work, and that 
organisation of industrial work was developed in Holland and in England, 
not in Italy or in France. The fortunes of trade come and go: they 
cannot be the basis of a stable order of society ; factories last, and they 
can. It was not long before Venice and Florence had lost the leadership 
in economic life which they had possessed for a little while. Tawney 
ascribes this relative decline to the development of atlantic trade, which 
deflected commerce to the west, but this fact is hardly important in our 
connection. The discovery of America benefited Lisbon as much as it 
did Bristol, but in Portugal the boom was short-lived while in England 
it produced one of the most powerful economic systems the world has 
ever known. The contrast between the two countries proves clearly 
that the really decisive feature was the difference in the prevailing attitude 
to economic enterprise which, in turn, reflected the difference in religious 
outlook—the core and stiffening of any national character. 

Another argument which has been brought to bear against Weber 
is the contention that the relation between capitalism and Calvinism which 
he seeks to establish, is not so simple as he tries to make out. Granted 
that Calvinism had something to do with the rise of capitalism, is it not 
just as true to say that capitalism had something to do with the rise of 
Calvinism—in other words, that incipient capitalism created for itself 
in Calvinism an appropriate ideology, a system of thoughts and feelings 
within which it could fully unfold and flourish ? This is, in itself, a very 
sound line to take, but Weber would have had no objection whatever 
against it. He knew as much as anybody else that in social life every- 
thing is a cause and an effect at the same time—indeed, that the attempt to 
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distinguish pure causes and effects is more than problematic in sociology. 
The question who was there first, the hen or the egg, is insoluble, not 
to say nonsensical. Still, the argument is worth following up, and if it 
is rightly handled it will lead to a confirmation, not to a reversal, of 
Weber’s thesis. The so-called capitalism which sprang up in places like 
Florence and Venice during the Renaissance period was socially destruc- 
tive: the wealth which it created led to extreme luxury and riotous 
living and to a progressive demoralisation. Acton was hardly exaggerat- 
ing when, in his Inaugural Lecture, he spoke of a “ headlong decline and 
impending dissolution of society” in the sixteenth century. If that 
decline was arrested, if that dissolution was averted, this was due to the 
powerful re- moralisation of life which was brought about, first by the 
Calvinist movement, and later, in the Catholic countries, by the Jesuit 
reformation which adapted the old faith to the new conditions. The 
point is that in this evolution the religious and spiritual change played a 
decisive part. Without it, the wealth of the great trading centres would 
have melted away as quickly as it was amassed: it was not for nothing 
that economy was the key-word of the new morality and of the new social 
discipline which spread over Europe after 1600. 

What the reforming movement did was to turn a kind of capitalism 
that was speculative and predatory into a kind of capitalism that was 
industrial—industrial and hence constructive and creative. But this is 
precisely what Max Weber is trying to say. Calvinism may be called the 
child of an older capitalism—though it would be better to describe it 
as a reaction against it—but that does not take away from the fact that 
it became the father of the newer capitalism, the capitalism of modern 
times, which we are justified in regarding as capitalism par excellence. 

The purpose of the present paper is to show that there is still more 
—very much more—in Weber’s suggestion than meets the eye at a first 
glance. It explains not only the origin of the capitalist “ spirit ” with 
which Weber himself was particularly concerned, but also the rise and 
the development of modern science, and especially modern physics and 
technology. Weber’s investigation must, in my opinion, be extended 
to this further field because only if it is so extended can it explain what 
it sets out to explain, nineteenth-century capitalism. Capitalism, as the 
great Marx himself emphasised, is not only characterised by the constant 
pursuit of profit but also—and that is its main historical achievement—by 
the progressive subjection of the forces of nature to the will of mankind, 
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by the ever more successful utilisation of the elements for the purposes 
of industrial production and human welfare. 

Now, if I try to establish a connection between the Protestant 
reformation and modern science, I do not mean to revive the old con- 
tention that in the Middle Ages science could not flourish because the 
Church tried to keep the laity in ignorance, and that the later advances 
in physics and astronomy were the direct result of the breaking of that 
obscurantism. There is no truth at all in this widespread prejudice. Prof. 
Butterfield, in his admirable book, THE ORIGINS OF MODERN SCIENCE, has 
shown that Newton had his forerunners in the Catholic universities of 
Paris and Padua, and that Copernicus always remained on terms of peace 
and amity with Rome arid the Pope, whiie, on the other hand, Luther and 
Melanchthon both condemned the Copernican system and Kepler had 
at one time to hide among the Jesuits to escape the wrath of the Protestant 
University at Tiibingen. Neither Lutherans nor Calvinists were at first 
one whit more generous in their treatment of science than the Papists, 
and that is easily explained. Rome had always favoured a free and imagina- 
tive interpretation of the Scriptures ; consequently difficulties could be 
argued away as they cropped up. But Wittenberg and Geneva adamantly 
insisted on a literal reading of the Bible, and so any discrepancy between 
theology and science had to develop into a head-on clash. We must not 
look for the influence of Calvinism on science at the surface: it is a 
subtle and subterranean connection which we have to uncover. The 
reformed divines—unbeknown to themselves—developed certain mental 
attitudes, certain habits of thought, under which mathematics and 
mechanics could unfold much more easily than under the old Aristotelian 
philosophy of the Schools, and thus they created the climate of opinion in 
which the tender plant of science could wax and grow strong until it was 
ultimately very much stronger than its parent ideologies. 

In order to appreciate the truly Copernican revolution which Cal- 
vinism in this way helped to usher in, we must compare for a moment the 
modern scientific attitude with the still primitive modes of thought which 
it has come to replace. To the scientist of today nature is a system of 
inter-connected, inter-locking laws: to the thinker of the past it was a 
battlefield of friendly and hostile wills. Whatever the right inter- 
pretation of “ pre-logical ” thought may be, one thing is certain, namely 
that the savage sees in every stone and in every star something alive, some 
effective presence, some rudimentary personality comparable to his own. 
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And this interpretation of the universe is by no means so stupid as it 
seems to the superficial rationalist. After all, there is nothing we under- 
stand so well as our own motives and actions: in fact, one could go 
further and say without exaggeration that we understand nothing at all 
bar motives and actions akin to our own: of all other things we may 
acquire an outside knowledge but never that internal apprehension which 
we have when we deal with human affairs. It is very characteristic that 
even the modern biologist habitually personifies nature, at any rate w _ 
he tries to explain her workings: he will say that she “ decided ” 
create species and for that reason split the lines of evolution, or that ie 
‘was anxious ” that the species which she had made should survive in 
the given environment, and more in the same style, as if nature were a 
lady that could make decisions and perform operations, or be anxious 
about things. It is no good assuring us that all this is only a convenient 
mode of expression, a manner of talking. Of course it is no more. But 
it is clear that the simile involved, the appeal to human experience, helps 
us to understand what is going on in nature, and it also helps us to under- 
stand what is going on in the primitive’s mind when he tries to get to 
grips with natural phenomena. He cannot explain the mysteries he 
beholds unless he interprets them in human terms. The matter has been 
splendidly elucidated by Hans Kelsen in his socIETY AND NATURE, and 
before him by Henri Bergson in his rwo sOURCES OF MORALITY AND 
RELIGION. Now, it goes without saying that such a philosophy of nature 
will lead, not to science, but to magic—not to an investigation of the 
powers around us but to the attempt to make them friendly to our 
purposes, to win them over to our side. When the Tarahumare Indians 
of Mexico perform their ceremonial rain-dance, what they do is to put 
forward a suggestion to the clouds which they feel are ready to take in 
such a suggestion, or perhaps to impose their wills, their combined and 
concentrated wills, on the clouds which have not so far done their duty, 
and whose reluctance to comply may conceivably be broken by a stronger 
determination. 

Now, the Aristotelian system which lasted down to the dawn of 
the Newtonian age, was still a natural philosophy of this kind. It still saw 
the universe as an interaction of wills, and not as an inter-connection of 
laws. It still saw things instinct with personality, drenched as it were 
in a human fluid. Two examples will prove how true this is. Aristotle 
realised that falling bodies move at an accelerating speed. But he did 
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not reduce this observation to its underlying law. He suggested that 
the stone is moving more quickly because it wants to be at home—the 
earth being the natural home of all stones, their mother as it were—in 
the same way in which horses will run more briskly when they feel the 
stable is near and the hay is waiting. In a similar vein it was suggested 
that the stars were moved across the sky by spirits or intelligences— 
spirits and intelligences which formed a hierarchy comparable to the 
hierarchy in the medieval church or the medieval state. Wherever there 
was movement, there was to be a mover; wherever there was action, 
there was to be an actor; the concept of impersonal forces was alien 
both to primitive and to medieval man. 

In saying this | do not want to assert that there was no progress 
between, say, 1500 B.C. and 1500 A.D. On the contrary, a very important 
change was taking place which, in its measure, prepared the coming of 
science, but it belongs still to the pre-history of the scientific world- 
view, and not yet to the first chapter of its history. What happened was 
that men’s fear of the demonic was broken by the Christian religion. 
The savage properly so called—the heathen—had lived in terror of the 
forces of nature: he had regarded many of them as hostile and horrific. 
The teaching that came forth from Galilee dispelled these ideas: it 
convinced the world that the universe has only One Master, and that 
this Master is good, and that His handiwork is good, even if the power of 
the Devil is something of a reality at the same time. Without this libera- 
tion of the human spirit from the terrors of demonism and darkness, man 
would never have dared to approach nature as he has done, and to pry 
into her secrets and reduce her to submission. Far from being, in the 
last analysis, anti-scientific, Christianity was one of the indispensable 
path-breakers and road-makers of science. 

But the conquest of the demons, though it weakened the old inter- 
pretation of nature, did not do away with it. Natural philosophy 
continued to think in terms of wills and not of laws. Though there was 
no longer a quasi-human presence in every tree and in every well, there 
was still at any rate One Will which regulated and sustained the whole 
of creation—the will of God. And that Supreme Will was supremely 
active. He was not the God of Leibniz who had made the universal 
mechanism and then set it going and turned away from it, but the God 
of St. Francis who will never turn away from His creatures but always 
remain lovingly in their midst. That God, it is true, has given laws to 
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His creation—to His lower, physical creation at any rate—and usually its 
wheels run smoothly according to these laws: but, then, these laws can 
at any moment be suspended in a miracle if God sees fit to make one, and 
He will not hesitate to make one whenever it serves His loving purpose. 
Clearly, this medieval type of mind was not yet ready to conceive the 
world as a set of impersonal laws : the miracle was too centrally situated 
in its world-view. And—I should like to emphasise that very specially 
—this attitude was not at all irrational. If there is a supreme law-giver, 
surely He can suspend His laws if and when He sees good reason for 
doing so: it is much more unreasonable to believe with Leibniz in a 
legislator who resigns as soon as he has done his work and never looks 
at it again. 

But to return to our argument. The decisive importance of Cal- 
vinism for the rise of modern science in general, and for the rise of modern 
physics in particular, consists in this that its theology made the God of 
St. Francis into the God of Leibniz—that it excluded the Divine Will 
from the day-to-day working of the universe, and shifted its action back 
to the origin of things, to the period (if 1 may so express it) before the 
beginning of concrete time, when the world was as yet an idea taking 
shape in the Divine Mind. We see here another of the tremendous 
effects of the doctrine of predestination which played such an important 
part in Weber’s essays. This doctrine, it will be recalled, maintained 
that God had not only foreseen but even foreordained all that was to 
befall the human race in the course of its history,' and that nothing that 
could possibly happen after the sixth day, would change one jot or one 
tittle in the eternal decree of Almighty Inexorable Providence. But 
if the ways of men are thus fixed from all eternity, even though they seem 
to be endowed with freedom, how can there be amy indetermination in 
the realm of nature which is so obviously subject to compelling regulari- 
ties ? Of course, Calvin did not suggest that God con/d not interfere 
with the goings-on in the world—that would have been blasphemous— 
but he held very strongly that He mou/d not do so: his God was a con- 
sistent God who could not be turned away from His original design and 
purpose. It is clear that such a theology made an ideal background for a 
deterministic science. A Divine Will which has, once and for all, expressed 


It is true that the Calvinist doctrine was one of predestination, not of predetermination, but that 
fine distinction was unavoidably lost when it left the academic sphere and became the subject of dis- 
cussion in the world at large. 
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itself in the pattern and principles of an unchanging universe, és no longer 
a personal will which need be taken into account,—it is much rather an 
impersonal law from which the element of volition has finally and 
irrevocably departed. It has congealed as it were into an objective 
order which—because of its essential stability—is amenable to systematic 
study and objective analysis. 1 am quite certain that we must see in 
this set of convictions one of the roots from which the modern scientific 
world-view has gradually grown. 

The effect of this Calvinist theology on scientific thought was very 
powerful indeed, and it is easy to trace it in the history of science during 
the reformation century. Copernicus, who was born in 1473 and 
remained all his life 4 good Catholic, still believed in the animation of 
the universe. In Kepler, who came into the world roughly a hundred 
years later, in 1571, after the religious revolution had run its course, and 
who was himself a Protestant, we find a radically different attitude. For 
him, the universe is already a piece of mechanism, composed of dead 
matter and subject to inexorable regularities. If later thinkers, such as 
Boyle, still speak now and then of aspirations, dispositions, and repul- 
sions as residing in or coming from things, they no longer mean what 
they say—they are clearly using metaphors and not trying to depict 
reality. It is supremely characteristic of the new spirit that was abroad 
that Newton’s theories were at first received with some suspicion because 
he used words such as attraction—words which savoured of the old 
animism of Aristotle and the Schools, as if he believed that the stars 
could feel a sympathy for each other such as humans do now and then. 
Of course, he meant no such thing. The days of the humanisation of the 
universe were irrevocably over. 

But | have not told the whole story yet. Calvinism not only created 
the mental atmosphere within which science could unfold unhampered 
by any uncongenial metaphysics, it also provided a new and powerful 
incentive to study the laws and the workings of the physical universe. 
The Calvinist’s mind, as we have seen, was always turned towards action : 
it was, in consequence, his natural conviction that a man’s character 
could be inferred, not only from his words, but still more from his 
behaviour. Now, the same idea could easily be applied to Almighty God : 
granted that He can partially be discovered in His word, that is, in the 
Bible, is it not clear that His character can also be studied, and still more 
effectively, in His handiwork, that is to say, in material creation? There 
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was a detinite religious aspiration behind the scientific investigations of 
such pioneers as Kepler and Leibniz, a desire to know nature, not for 
its own sake, but for the sake of Him who speaks in and through it, and 
that aspiration helped to drive science forward from success to success 
and from triumph to triumph, until different and less creditable motives 
came in and took over from religious sentiment. Without the original 
religious sentiment, science would not have developed so quickly as it 
did. Science for science’s sake is all very well: electrons, mesons and 
protons are no doubt rather interesting in themselves, but their study can 
never be so mind-arresting and so soul-tilling as the search for the coun- 
tenance of Almighty God in which—if we could only behold it—we would 
read in the twinkling of an eye the answer to all the riddles of the universe. 

I have now told the whole of my story, but I should like to add a 
short postscript. It is obvious, and nobody will deny, that the old 
Aristotelian and animist world-view was seriously unbalanced. It did 
not grant the physical sciences that spiritual independence which they 
need if they are to flourish: it pressed on them, very foolishly, the 
forms of thought which are only applicable to the human sphere. But 
today we are in a similar situation, only that the shoe is on the other foot. 
For three hundred years the methods which have led astronomy and 
mechanics to power and glory have been encroaching more and more 
upon the territory of the biological and the sociological branches of 
learning, and they have created considerable havock there. When 
Descartes said that an animal is a mechanism, and that the yell of agony 
which is heard when we tread on its paws is only the creaking of a machine, 
he gave an excellent example of the absurdities and inanities which are 
bound to arise if the living is treated as if it were dead. And that tendency 
to treat the living as if it were dead is universal today: it has done 
immeasurable harm already and threatens to ruin sociology altogether : 
it is every bit as objectionable and disastrous as the corresponding 
opposite stupidity, the stupidity of treating the dead as if it were alive. 
The prestige of mathematics and mechanics has become oppressive. If 
we are not to sink into the bottomless pit of a new scholasticism more 
inhuman than the old, we must begin to realise that we need a dualistic 
outlook as desperately as we need the daily bread. Only the equal co- 
operation and the mutual independence of the physical sciences and the 
social can give us a truly balanced system of ideas and, beyond it, a saner 
world. 
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NOTES ON BOOKS 
POVERTY AND THE WELFARE STATE by B. Seebohm Rowntree and G. R. Lavers (Long- 
mans: 1951: 7s. 6d.) is a book whose importance greatly exceeds its size. It is, in effect, 
a Third Social Survey of York, on the same lines as those of 1900 and 1935, but using a sample 
of 1 in 10 instead of visiting every working-class home. It reviews the effects of post-war changes 
in wages and prices, and gives special attention to the results on poverty of welfare legislation 
passed since 1935. The effects of welfare measures are also studied separately : the influence 
of food subsidies, of family allowances, and of increased old age pensions is thus defined. Further 
information of great interest covers the number of married women at work, and the importance 
of their earnings for the household budget. Where the whole matter is so clearly and cogently 
put, with ample statistical backing, there may be some danger of too general an application 
of the results—even for political ends. Students will no doubt bear in mind the special character 
of economic and social life in York. 


The Beckley Lecture was given this year by Sir George Schuster and has been published as 
CHRISTIANITY AND HUMAN RELATIONS IN INDUSTRY (Epworth Press, 1951 : 6s. 6d.). 
It is encouraging to read the lecturer's positive statement that it is possible to combine the 
efficient conduct of industry with the fulfilment of Christian principles ; but it is not easy to 
be satisfied with his suggestions for giving practical effort to this principle. No one will quarrel 
with the statement that industrial employment should be made something which is seen as an 
essential part of a satisfactory human life and not as an evil burden to be escaped from; nor 
with the assertion that effective working groups should be built up within each factory. But 
those who know something of modern industry at first hand will pause before agreeing that the 
problems implied can be completely solved within the four walls of the factory. The conflict, 
latent or patent, between industrial and leisure-time occupations must also be recognised, under- 
stood and resolved. Of this Sir George Schuster seems hardly aware ; yet the frankness and 
sincerity and goodwill of his approach cannot fail to do good. 


A detail of our material culture, which has a place of some importance in social history, is dealt 
with in ENGLISH CHAIRS by Ralph Edwards (H.M.S.O.: 1951: Paper bound: 7s. 6d.). In 
16 pages this gives a history of the English Chair, told round specimens in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, with useful references to the literature; the conspectus of the development 
of the chair is lucid and comprehensive, and is admirably illustrated by 120 plates of Museum 
specimens. 


The 4th edition of a TEXT BOOK OF HEALTHFUL LIVING by Harold S. Dichl comes from 
the MacGraw Hill Book Co. (1950: $4.00: 34s.). Intended as a class book for courses in personal 
hygiene, this in the main reproduces the earlier editions, covering the field in some detail in 
776 pages. The section on community health (equivalent broadly to our public health) has 
been much expanded: there are many charts, diagrams and tables. Some students may think 
the tone of the book lacking in colour; a suggestion of conviction in the author adds salt to 
any book on social questions 


Many students will welcome the reprint of Professor Herbert Butterfield’s THE WHIG INTER- 
PRETATION OF HISTORY (Bell: 1951: 7s. 6d.). The book reads as well as ever—attractive 
and even seductive. But when he touches on the general theory of historical “‘ truth "' does 
the author realise how deep are the waters he is navigating ? Some sociologists have been 
submerged there : if Professor Butterfield knows of their fate it has not daunted him. 


In AIDS TO PSYCHOLOGY FOR NURSES (Bailliére: 1951). Mrs. Norah Mackenzie does 
a remarkable service with too great modesty. There could be no better statement of current 
knowledge in the field of psychology ; well established views are accepted and summarised, 
and new ideas sympathetically included ; the emphasis everywhere is on the nurse herself as 
a sane well-balanced person. If there is any improvement to suggest, that may be in the section 
on the relations between nurse and patient; more space might be given to the psychology of 
the standard pattern of these relations, and to possible variations. 


IRISH LIFE IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY by Edward MacLysaght (Cork University 
Press and Blackwell: 1950: 21s.) broke new ground in social history when published in 1939. 
The new edition, much enlarged, is written with a regard for evidence combined with sympathetic 
understanding that has not always been observed in Irish historical work. Travellers’ narra- 
tives, official papers, and letters are the material on which the author has chiefly relied to support 
his conclusions ; he sketches with vivid detail an outline of rural life in various areas; back- 
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wardness and poverty are the chief features. Some study of Dublin and town life is included; 
class and “ racial "’ differences, morals, and the relations of clergy and people are also treated. 
An indispensable book, with bibliography and some illustrations. 


The REPORT of the Rural Reconstruction Association on the LAND WHICH WOULD BE REQUIRED 
TO PRODUCE THE FOOD REQUIREMENTS OF GREAT BRITAIN AND NORTHERN IRELAND . . .(Progress 
Report, 1: 1951: 2s. 6d.) is a serious attempt to deal with a problem that is much more com- 
plex than the layman fancies. The result makes it possible to eliminate much guesswork, 
although some uncertain factors may remain (e.g. levels of consumption and variety of food 
produced). The conclusion is that 10,000,000 more acres of arable and grassland would be 
needed for the production suggested by the title ; alternatively, an increase of not more than 
40 per cent. in the productivity of the area now being farmed would give the same result 


A REVIEW OF HYDERABAD FINANCI issued by the Economic Advisor, Finance Dept., 
Hyderabad Government. (Government Press, 1951: 18 Ks.) The 375 pages of this publica- 
tion aim at giving a complete picture of the public finances of the State, with much historical 
material as background to the present situation. It is nearly a hundred years since the reforms 
devised by Sir Salar Jung I placed the State Treasury on a sound basis. Developments since 
then have been continuous, the most serious check having been three or four years ago at the 
time of acute friction with the Indian Government. Since then assimilation to the financial 
structure of India has been rapid. The book is divided into many sections with ample statistical 
and graphical material and is clearly intended for the studious reader, research worker or 
administrator. Readers in this country may find some lack of continuity between the sections, 
but all must commend the issue of so comprehensive a survey 


THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK, 1948 (1949 : 
Columbia Univ. Press : Cumberlege : 32s. 6d.) stand out a little in the lengthy series to which 
they belong, as the 1948 meeting was the 75th and was therefore an occasion for anniversary 
rejoicing. Also the International Conference of Social Work met about the same time in the 
U.S.A.—its first meeting there. As in previous volumes the range of topics is wide ; there are 
notable papers on the general economic and social situation, and current progress and problems in 
such matters as health, youth work, and general welfare are dealt with at length, with perhaps 
a somewhat mundane touch. Some papers on international topics are included 


From Dr. Alfredo Niceforo comes a copy of his CRIMINOLOGIA AMBIENTE E DELIN- 
QUENZA (Bocca, Milan, 1943: price on publication, 120 lire). This is a full study of the 


relation of crime to the geographical, social, and psychic environments. Among aspects covered 
are the influence on crime of war, poverty, and social status ; there are sections on rural delin- 
quency and feminine delinquency. The book is a storehouse of facts and there are many 


statistical tables 


MODERN MARRIAGE by E. F. Griffith, first published in 1935, reached its 17th edition in 


1946 (Methuen). The book was entirely rewritten in 1943, and in this edition the type has been 
reset : all the old material is revised and new chapters added. Of the latter, that on Mind and 
Emotions is the most notable. The approach is primarily a and medical: the 


author, however, is well aware of the social factors in marriage 


LA REORGANISATION DES PAROISSES et la suppression des Couvents dans les Pays-Bas 
Autrichiens sous le regne de Juseph II : by G. de Schepper (University of Louvain: Louvain & 
Brussels, 1942) is a careful study of its subject. The reorganisation was part of a general move- 
ment in the empire of Juseph II. 


Professor D. W. Harding has edited the National Book League list of books on PSYCHOLOGY 
(Cambridge University Press: 1951: Is.) Books of general rather than of specialist interest 
have been chosen ; there are useful notes on many of these. 


The 22nd Report of the Royal Commission on Historical Manuscripts (H.M. Stationery Office : 

1946: Is. 6d.) includes four useful appendices. The first gives a list of the Reports published by 
the Commission. The second shows the corporate bodies whose archives have been reported 
upon. The present location of privately owned MSS. is shown in detail in Appendix III. 

Appendix IV is an index showing the collections of MSS. on which Reports have been issued up 
to 1942, with names of owners and location at the time of reporting. Thirty-five collections have 
been dispersed in the sale-room since they were reported on, and 40 are untraced. 


All books noted are in the Le Play House Library. 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN THE REDUCTION 
OF ACCIDENTS IN A COLLIERY 


By T. T. PaTerson and F, J. WILerr 


“The Coal Industry Nationalisation Act imposes many duties and obligations 
on the National Coal Board, but none of them is more important than the obligation 
to provide for the safety and health of the persons they employ. The coal industry’s 

yearly bill for compensation to the victims of accidents and industrial disease is about 
L 10 million. That is only part of the whole cost in terms of money and is as nothing 

to the annual toll of human suffering.” 
(National Coal Board, ANNUAL REPORT, 1947, P. 50.) 


Lack of cohesion in the miner working group can be shown to increase 
the accident potentiality of its members, and it may be the chief component 
of the social factor in accident causation. It arises, in part, from the 
breakdown of tightly integrated mining communities which, in their 
isolation from the wider society, had developed social values and status 
systems of their own. The breakdown is a result of contact of the miners 
with an outside world that accepts them only on the lower rungs of 
the social ladder and pays scant regatd to the values and mores around 
which the mining communities cohered. The society of the miner, 
patterned by the communalism of the 19th century “ miners’ row’ 
has been disrupted by the physical separation of families in the ical 
housing estate of dispersed, semi-detached houses ; and by the breaking 
up of family groups for, speaking generally, only the younger can get 
housed in such estates leaving the old behind and breaking many tradi- 
tional relationships. The planning authorities visualise a mining com- 
munity as a balance of miners and non-mining occupational groups. 
Such a settlement accentuates the breakdown for it has little in the way 
of common tradition, sense of community or accepted values. Indeed 
it generally ado ts a social philosophy wherein mining is regarded 
as a ‘dirty’ and ‘low class’ occupation. 





1 See paper by Paterson and Willett in HUMAN ORGANISATION, Vol. X, No. 2, 1951 (New York). 
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Contemporaneous with these disturbances in the wider social sphere, 

and reinforcing their disruptive effects on social cohesion, there has 
been a radical change in the system of mining consequent upon the 
extension of mechanisation in the pits. Before mechanisation, the typical 
working unit was a small group of 5-10 friends or relatives under the 
direction of its elders and having the responsibilities and benefits of a 
specific working place. This group performed all the functions of 
extracting coal; it also maintained the working place and brought 
the coal to the main haulages, and for this it was paid as a 
unit. 
Each member of the group had to be versed in many skills and, 
because the work was carried out in their own, human, rhythms, the 
older members could remain actively engaged in coal production. They 
could use their greater experience not only to train and direct the younger 
generations, but to maintain a wage differential in their favour. Thus 
a working unit was integrated by ties of kinship or friendship, had a 
seniority system that was based upon age and experience, and tended 
to develop a sense of group craftsmanship in the attitude to the joint 
place of work. 

Mechanisation broke down the process of mining into a multiplicity 
of specialised jobs; there are today over 600 different wage grades in 
the industry. This atomisation is particularly marked in the longwall 
face system which is most commonly used in Britain. In this system 
the basic production unit is the section which may consist of 200 men, 
or even more. Work is based on a rigid three shift cycle and in the actual 
coal-getting, the “ strippers ” (men who hew the coal and load it on to 
conveyors) each work at an individual task to the rhythms imposed 
by the moderate mechanical efficiency of the conveying machinery. 

Work is still laborious but since less skill and experience is needed 
a premium is placed on physique and youth. The miner now has a 
brief period of high wages almost at the beginning of his career and a 
progressive decline from then on. In one Scottish colliery, the site of 
this experiment, the median age of strippers is 31 years against a median 
age of 38 for other underground labour. Experience has become of 
much less economic value and, in mining society where economic values 
are overtly of great importance, this has disturbed belief in the continuity 
of the system and undermined the cohesion of the working unit. The 
breakdown of the older co-operative pattern of working has also created 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN THE REDUCTION OF ACCIDENTS IN A COLLIERY 8 


tensions between man and man which tend to increase the stress of the 
working situation. Safety is adversely affected for miners depend so 
much on each other’s care and forethought. 

The aim of the experiment was to increase the cohesion of the 
working units in one section of a colliery throughout the whole three- 
shift cycle, to intensify the concept of interdependence in the field of 
safety, and to give value to these changes in the relations of the men 
of the section to the remainder of the employees of the colliery. Since 
the experimenters could do nothing to alter the broader social situation 
outside the colliery, ot the technical system inside, they could work only 
on the immediate inter-personal relationships of the men in the working 
units. In order to reduce the number of variables in the situation, so 
as to establish the value of each in the whole, one factor alone was selected 
for the initial experiment. Allowances had to be made for the effect of 
the personal factor, the presence of the experimenters, to which end a 
control experiment was devised. 


THE SITE OF THE EXPERIMENT 


The colliery is situated on the boundary of a Scottish mining 
community being investigated by a team of sociological research workers 
of which the two experimenters are part. The colliery employs 2,200 
men and works six coal seams at depths between 1,800 and 2,200 feet. 
Two sections working in the same coal seam were selected as experimental 
and control sections, named respectively the Top and Bottom 
sections. 

The seam is a general household and industrial coal 44 feet thick, 
dipping 1 in 4, and was worked by two longwall faces advancing to the 
east along the strike (Fig. 1a). Each face, 180 yards long, was operated 
as a separate section, but one man, the oversman, was in charge of both. 
The sections were ‘of the same size, an average of 130 men divided 
into three shifts. The Bottom section was about 100 yards farther 
east than the Top. 

In the longwall face technique of coal mining two parallel roads 
are driven along the strike of a seam at a convenient distance apart, 
100-300 yards (Fig. 18). The coal is removed along a broad front or 
“face” at right angles to the roads and between them. The working 
space, or “run”, is maintained by three rows of steel roof supports, 
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Figure 1A. SKETCH PLAN OF THE LONGWALL SYSTEM AS APPLIED IN THE 
EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL SECTIONS. 
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each row 44 feet apart, and each “steel” 44 feet from its neighbour in 
the row ; a transverse bar or “strap” gives support to the roof between 
the rows. Behind these three rows the weight of the roof is taken by 
“ packs ”—hollow walls of stone built in the three sides of a square 
and filled in with coal dust and debris. These packs compress and allow 
the roof to sink slowly, filling in the gap left by extraction of the coal. 
The amount of material that falls from the roof and face depends on 
the careful setting of the steels and building of the packs. 

In the sections considered coal was worked on a three shift cycle. 
On the first shift the coal was undercut by machine to a depth of 44 feet 
along the whole length of the face, and shot holes bored along the top 
of the coal to a similar depth. This work was generally done by the 
night shift (10 p.m.—6 a.m.) which was the smallest in numbers of 
men. The important coal-getting shift was the second, the morning 
shift (6 a.m.—z2 p.m.). Each stripper had a “task” of 8 yards of coal 
face to be excavated, the task being fixed by negotiation between the 
local Miners’ Union delegate and the manager. The solid coal was 
broken up by charges exploded in the shot-holes, and the stripper then 
had to break it down by pick and shovel it on to the jigging conveyor, 
“the pans”, behind him which shot the coal downhill. He worked 
inwards to the depth of his undercut (thus clearing a fresh coal face), 
and set up a new row of steels 44 feet in advance of the previous row. 
The coal coming off the conveyor at the lower end of the run was loaded 
mechanically into small cars which were then towed by endless rope 
haulage to the pit bottom. 

In the third, afternoon shift, the jigging conveyor was moved into 
the aisle formed between the new row of steels at the face and the previous 
face row, and the packs extended a corresponding distance. The row 
of steels at the rear was pulled out and brought across to the face in 
readiness for the next stripping shift. The pressure of the roof 
was so great that though the steels to be drawn had been in place 
only three days they had to be extracted by a special tool. It was on this 
same shift that maintenance work on the haulage system was carried 
out. Throughout this cycle, two small groups of “brushers” were 
working to keep the two roads abreast of the runs and to maintain the 
other roadways in good repair. Each shift had a man of foreman status 
—a fireman—in general charge, and both sections were managed by the 
oversman. 
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INDICES 


A statistically valid measurement of accident rate was necessary to 
this experiment. In a previous paper! compensatable accidents per 
1,000 man shifts was used, a compensatable accident being one which involves 
three or more days off work, a measurement of severity, and which is 
recognisable under the Workmen’s Compensation Act of 1925. Although 
such accidents are sufficiently frequent when considered annually and 
for a whole colliery they are insufficient when considered monthly and 
for a section. 

There were three other record sources. Firstly, there was a record 
of all accidents treated in the Colliery Ambulance Room, but since this 
record did not cover night shift accidents it was not adequate. Secondly, 
each of the firemen in a section kept a record of injuries treated by him 
below ground during his shift period, but the record varied in its accuracy 
with each fireman and according to conditions of work. Thirdly, if a 
man received an accident which he thought would make him eligible 
for compensation, he had to report it for recording in an official book 
kept at the pithead; without this report any subsequent claim for 
compensation was invalid. This judgment becomes a definition of an 
accident on a basis of severity and was used by the men themselves. 
To some extent therefore it was subject to individual bias but such 
recorded accidents appeared to be suitable for the experiment for, when 
figures for the colliery as a whole were considered, a‘linear relationship 
between compensatable accidents and recorded accidents was found 
to exist. Recorded accidents per 10,000 man shifts was the accident rate 
eventually used in this paper since it provided a statistically valid 


figure. 


EXPERIMENT 


About one third of underground accidents are due to falls from 
the roof and face (Ministry of Fuel and Power Statistical Digest 1946 
and 1947). It can be seen from the description of the working methods 
that a man’s safety from falls depends to a large extent upon the scrupulous 
workmanship of men in other shifts. Falls are frequently due to lapses 


1 See footnote, page 1. 
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on the part of those setting steels and building packs rather than to failure 
of engineering techniques in roof support or to natural hazards. 

Men are aware of their interdependence; for example a stripper 
on the coal-getting shift remarked, “the packer is a dangerous man ” 
But it is a symptom of weakening group cohesion that a man may be 
aware of his own dependence upon others yet does not translate into 
positive action his knowledge that others depend upon him. The 
sense of interdependence has to be developed and deepened until it 
becomes a dominant motive for good workmanship in roof con- 
trol. 

For behaviour to become a habit the stimulus has to be continuous, 
so that in this case, whenever roof supports, steels and packs, were 
involved there had to be a constant association with the idea of inter- 
dependence. Colour was the only stimulus possible in such conditions 
and the colour had to be associated with, or symbolise, the close relation- 
ship of safety and interdependence. 

For the experiment it was decided to paint the steel props with 
a central 18 inch band of yellow, the colour to be a positive symbol, 
to mean safety and not danger. Thus whenever a man set up a painted 
prop he would be “ making the place safe for my neighbour”; and 
he would infer from a painted prop in position “this place has been 
made safe by my neighbour”. Yellow was selected primarily for its 
visibility in low light intensities but it also formed with the black of 
coal the colours of the local professional football club, so that the two 
colours were already symbolic of the team spirit. 

It was a principle of the experimenters that they should at all times 
take into their full confidence men who would be affected by the experi- 
ment. Theory and practice were discussed to mutual benefit and con- 
fidence bred confidence. In November, 1948, the first approach was 
made to the Colliery Consultative Committee, the statutory man- 
management consultation machinery. At this meeting the experimenters 
were supported by the Divisional Medical Officer of the National Coal 
Board and three Mines Medical Officers of the Ministry of Fuel and 
Power. The theoretical basis of the plan and a rough outline of its 
practical application were put before the members of the committee. 
Their reaction was immediately favourable for they were well aware 
of the high and rising accident rate, and were frustrated by inability 
to do anything about it. 
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The Committee suggested that the experiment should be carried 
out in the Top and Bottom sections for they were similar in size and 
working conditions and therefore well suited to provide an adequate 
control. In addition the Bottom section, which was farther advanced, 
had already entered into an area of worsening conditions, a thinning 
seam and proximity to a volcanic intrusion which made the coal brittle, 
and the accident rate was apparently rising (Fig. 2). It was calculated 
that the Top section would enter this area in March, 1949, and the 
Committee thought it would be a severe test of the experiment if it 
could hold the Top section’s accident rate constant in the worsening 
conditions and prevent a rise similar to that found in the Bottom. Per- 
mission was also given for the experimenters to work as dressers in the 
Colliery Ambulance Room, which was staffed by an Industrial Nurse 
to treat accident cases. This was a valuable introduction into the 
confidence of the men. 

The next step was a survey of both sections under the guidance 
of the Colliery Safety Officer, a popular man who had just been 
promoted from fireman. He introduced the experimenters and their 
plans to the section officials and to such men as he knew. His 
experience was most useful in planning the detail of the experiment 
and it was upon his advice that these sections were finally selected. 
Early in January, 1949, the oversman of the two sections was 
approached, all suggestions were discussed with him and his co-operation 
enlisted. Three more days were spent in the experimental section 
with the Safety Officer, who acted as spokesman and told the men who 
the experimenters were and their purpose. All three shifts were 
covered and direct contacts made with about 80 per cent. of the 
miners. 

On four consecutive days beginning February 7th, the experimenters 
went down to the section at the beginning of each shift and met the 
men at the ‘ fireman’s station ’ where they gathered to have their presence 
recorded and be allocated jobs. Here the experiment and the significance 
of the colour symbol was explained in detail. It was also suggested 
that the colour would aid in lining the steels into the correct parallels. 
Each shift was asked to nominate three men to form a small representative 
group to go more fully into the plan and to act as liaison between the 
experimenters and the men. On this series of visits the experimenters’ 
sponsor was the Trade Union Delegate for the colliery. 
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After two meetings of the representative group, some sectional 
visits, and other but less formal contacts with the men, the experi- 
menters found the exemplars for the section. The exemplar for a 
group is one who exemplifies the norm of attitude and behaviour, and 
it was through such men that the idea behind the colour symbol was 
disseminated throughout the group, and by their agency maximum 
receptivity was ensured. This went on through February, March and 
April and during this period every opportunity was taken to strengthen 
the cohesion of the working unit, particularly in relation to the rest of 
the pit. Section smoking concerts, group trips to Edinburgh and Glasgow 
for important football matches and a social meeting on Saturday nights 
were encouraged through the exemplars. 

On February 12th, after four weeks of preparatory stimulation, 
the 562 steel props were painted with the 18 inch yellow band in the 
centre. The painting was carried out by one of the experimenters, the 
Safety Officer and one of the exemplars who chose two other men to 
help. It was found that the paint used absorbed the omnipresent coal 
dust and became obliterated. On February 24th a moderately successful 
attempt was made to clean the painted patches. The colliery nurse, 
who enjoyed a high prestige among all the employees of the pit, asked 
to be allowed to go below and help, thus associating herself with the 
experiment. This, and the humorous idea of a woman dusting on the 
coal face, probably helped. On March 6th the paint was renewed with a 
better compound which remained visible for three months. In addition 
a large square black and yellow sign was placed at the entrance to the 
Top section, again to use the prestige of the local football club in the 
creation of team spirit. Some success in this direction was shown when 
the sign was taken from the section to be used as a favour by groups 
of the men going to big football matches. It was always carefully 
replaced. 

One of the section exemplars, whose duties took him continually 
up and down the coal face, undertook to keep a record of the number 
of steels improperly set. Later, as the bad conditions developed, he 
supplemented this with reports on the state of the working face. After 
April the experimenters gradually reduced their contacts with the section 
until, by the end of June, these were on the same level as contacts with 
any other section in the colliery. Thereafter there was no verbal stimula- 
tion from the experimenters and the colour wore off, so that in the 
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following months it was possible to see if the habit had been 
formed. 

To establish the effect of the colour alone, that is without its symbolic 
association with interdependence, similar painting was carried out in a 
section in another colliery in the area. A control section was also 
observed. It was necessary to allow a sufficient time interval between 
this painting and the original experiment in order to prevent stimulation 
leaking from one colliery to the other; and, in order to avoid distorting 
effects due to seasonal fluctuations, it was decided to delay this control 
until the corresponding period of the following year. 


RESULTS 

The results are expressed graphically in Fig. 2a (Appendix A, 
statistics) showing the three month running mean for the experimental 
and control sections, and for the whole colliery less the experimental 
section. In Fig. 28 these means are reduced to trends. It appears that 
the Top and Bottom sections, throughout their accident history prior 
to the experiment, were very closely comparable even in the period 
during 1947 when development, and much changing of man power 
produced a condition of instability reflected in a large increase in rate. 
This situation was stabilised, development was reduced, the population 
became fairly constant about October, 1947 and remained so. The 
trends for both sections thereafter are almost parallel to that for the 
whole colliery. Despite the entry of the Bottom section into bad condi- 
tions in the autumn of 1948, the trend did not deviate, hence it is likely 
that the bad geological conditions did not increase liability to 
accident. 

It may be assumed that for the period October, 1947 to the first entry 
of the experimenters, the situation for both sections was similar and 
the rise in rate was a result of causes which affected the whole colliery. 
Since this cause remained active well into 1949, as shown by the trends 
for the colliery and the control section, it may be justifiably assumed 
that it was affecting the experimental section as well. Moreover, since 
the geological and mechanical situations in the experimental section 
were no different from those for the control it would be expected that 
the rate for the Top section would follow the trend for the colliery and 
the Bottom as it had done previously (Fig. 2B, interrupted line ‘ experi- 
mental expected ’). 
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Therefore the ‘experimental observed’ trend must represent an 
alteration of the situation in the Top section, which was not experienced 
by the control and the colliery. This alteration was the experiment itself, 
and the widening gap between the actual and the expected and control 
rates, must represent the effect of the experiment. The improvement as 
represented by the difference between expected and actual rates for the 
month of August, 1949, is a reduction by about half. The fall was 
maintained during the nine months of the experiment and then both 
sections were closed owing to bad conditions (and approach to the 
working limits of the colliery). 

It is of interest to note that the inception of National Health Insurance 
had no effect on the reporting of accidents, the trend remains constant. 
Since such accidents are those which the men judge to be potentially 
compensatable the evidence herein suggests that the men were not 
abusing the facilities and advantages provided by the Act. 

These results have been analysed statistically (with the assistance 
of the Director, and Mr. Maguire, of the Safety in Mines Research Branch 
of the Ministry of Fuel and Power. See Appendix B on methods). 
Fig. 3 shows the relationship between expected and recorded accidents, 
expectation being calculated from the trend for the experimental section. 
By May, 1949, the number of accidents was indicatively low and the 
next month significantly low. The July figure is in the region of non- 
significance but the incidence was indicatively low in August and very 
significantly low in September. Throughout the whole of this time the 
difference between the expected and observed rate for the control section 
(calculated in the same fashion) remained non-significant. 

Fig. 4 is a comparison of the cumulative totals of recorded accidents 
in the experimental and control sections. By June the difference was 
approaching the indicative region and by September it was significant. 
We can say that “ there has been a significant improvement in the number 
of accidents in the experimental section compared with the control ” 
From the trend it seems that, if the experiment had continued, it might 
have become highly significant. 

There was a non-significant change in the severity of recorded 
accidents as measured by time off work. There was also a non-significant 
change in the number of recorded accidents due to sprains and strains. 
It is concluded therefore that willingness to be off work is probably not 
involved in the change of accident rate. As already stated there are 
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lists of men treated in the ambulance room at the pithead, and treated 
by the firemen underground. These lists are unreliable because of 
individual bias of the reporting officials, and the conditions under which 
some of the notes have to be made. Recorded accidents were 
extracted, the remainder being accidents of a minor category which the 
men did not think worth reporting since they would not likely lead to 
compensatable time off work. A comparison of the cumulative totals 
of these minor accidents in both sections (Apendix A) showed non- 
significant differences, from which it is concluded that the experiment 
apparently did not induce the men in the experimental section to refrain 
from reporting accidents. The improvement was not the result of 
a variation in reporting. 

The recorded accidents were broken down into four categories, 
those involving falls from the roof and face, those otherwise connected 
with roof support, other coal-face accidents, and mishaps away from 
the coal-face. Fig. 5 shows a comparison of the cumulative totals of 
accidents arising from falls in both sections (Appendix A). By July there 
was an indicative improvement in the experimental section which became 
significant in September. In the control section there was no improve- 
ment in the rate of accidents due to falls. There was also no indicative 
improvement in the number of accidents in the other categories. 
Therefore we can say that “there has been a significant improve- 
ment in accidents due to falls from the roof and face in the experimental 
section compared with the controi section ; and moreover the improve- 
ment to the accident rate all round appears to be due to decrease in 
accidents arising from falls”. Hence it is assumed that there was some 
measure of increased efliciency in roof control. 

The control experiment in the second colliery (painting of steels 
but no association with the ideas which the painting symbolises, and no 
contact with the experimenters), showed no improvement in accident 
rate following painting (Appendix A). Owing to pressure of other 
work this experiment could not be followed for more than four months 
but since, by then, the paint had worn off the props (as in the experiment 
in the first colliery), no further improvement could be expected after 
that time. Therefore we can say that “the painting of steel props alone 
does not reduce the accident rate”. One positive result was a definite 
decrease in the number of lost steel props and straps, which was observed 
but not measured in the first experiment. 
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Figure 5. COMPARISON OF THE CUMULATIVE TOTALS OF RECORDED ACCIDENTS ARISING FROM FALLS FROM 
THE ROOF AND FACE IN THE EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL SECTIONS—CONFIDENCE Liwits DEFINED IN 
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STEELS AND STRAPS LOST EACH MONTH IN THE EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL SECTIONS OF THE SECOND 
COLLIERY 


Experimental (painted) Control (unpainted) 
Steels Straps Steels Straps 
Month 
I 72 99 81 52 
Painting No painting 

2 63 31 81 54 
3 33 23 85 64 
4 30 20 94 71 


CONCLUSIONS 


(2) The experiment brought about a statistically significant reduction 
in the accident rate both when compared with a control and with an 
expected value calculated on trend. 


(b) The improvement was probably due to better roof control since 
the reduction has occurred mainly in the category of accidents due to 
falls from the roof and face. The improvement was not due to bettering 
geological conditions since the control section was working the same 
coal and subject to the same conditions. 


(c) The improvement does not seem to be due to the painting of 
steels as such. It was thought that painting might increase visibility 
and hence the lining-up of props which makes for better roof control. 
Moreover with straighter lines of props the machine-men can cut more 
accurately thus leading to better setting of steels. Certainly the men 
liked the painting for the visibility and reduction of loss in steels and 
straps. But the improvement continued after the paint had worn off 
the props, and, in the experiment in the second colliery with painting 
alone, there was no reduction of accident rate. 





(d) Hence the improvement in roof support appears to be due to 
greater care in setting props and straps, and in building packs, which 
control face and roof falls. It is believed that this care was due to an 
increased sense of interdependence and of responsibility to others, which 
was associated with and symbolised by, the colour. 


(e) The association of colour with the concept of interdependence 
was not disseminated by lecturing to the men as a total group, which 
was physically impossible owing to the shift system of working. Each 
shift of men was addressed on the matter on only one occasion, just 
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before the first painting. The idea was disseminated as continuously as 
possible through selected individuals on each shift, such men guiding 
and exemplifying the group (wherefore they are called “ exemplars ”). 
The exemplars probably influence the group to a considerable extent. 
The functions and characteristics of such individuals, and the methods 
of picking them out, will be described elsewhere. 


(f) Further work, prevented by lack of funds, is required to 
determine : 


(i) whether the effect would wear off through time ; 


(ii) whether, if it does so wear off, the experiment could be repeated 
with the same group ; 


(iii) whether other methods are possible ; 


(iv) what methods would be appropriate to a unit larger than the working 
unit, for example the whole colliery. 
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APPENDIX B 


If there are two accident figures x, and x, in two sample populations m, and n, they form a 2 x 2 
contingency table 














x, m+ xX Xs 
eee | ne | 
Xs Me + Xe Ng 
xX + Xs m, + My my + Ms 
— X4 — Xs 





If every number in the table exceeds 20 (5 or 10 if only an approximate answer is required) we 
may evaluate x* and obtain from Tables the probability that the two samples‘ are from the same 


population. 
The value of x? is: 
{>< ( — %q) — X_ (m - x,)} (m, + mM) 


MyM, (X + %_)(m + My — X, — X) 





Where n, is very large compared with x,, and #, with x4, this may be rewritten 


n 
(“1 - — *)* 


Pm eieneie 


nn 
—L (x, + x3) 
Ne 


and, assuming the number of men at risk is proportional to the number of shifts 5 


= 2 
x= Ga - 2a? where 4 = 42 
R(x, + 2) Se 


If A(x, + Xz) is plotted against (x, - 4x3) we obtain a parabola as a confidence limit for each 
value of x*. The values of x* for one degree of freedom are : 


Confidence level x? 
go per cent. 2.706 Indicative 
98 per cent. 5-413 Significant 
99.8 per cent. 9-550 Highly significant. 


Let x, and x, be the number of accidents in the control and experimental sections respectively. 
If then the points lie inside the confidence curves they are not significant, and if they lie outside at one 
or more of the three curves they are significant at the various levels. We can also plot the cumulative 


totals of accidents in the two sections. Figs. 4 and 5. 
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EXPECTATION E 
If x, is very large compared with x, as for instance comparing the —_ 
& is correspondingly small, and Ax, tending in the limit to a ig the sect whole colliery, 
_ - =- 
x E 


E is now a fair expectation and we have a well-known simple formula for comparing an observation 
x, with an expectation E 


The x* analysis is inaccurate for small numbers. An expectation can then be compared to an 
observation by use of the Poisson series. The probability of obtaining exactly x casualties with an 
expectation E is 


If we write the cumulative terms of the Poisson formula as 
- E 
Px BE = FT ee 


r= x r!| 





P(x, E) is the probability of an observation being equal to or greater than x. Central confidence 
limits are obtained by assuming there is an equal chance of observations being significantly high or 
low. The 90 per cent. confidence limit is obtained by solving 


P(x, E) = .05 
and P {(x - 1), E} = .95 


for E with successive, op values of x, and the other confidence limits by solving similar equations. 
The function P(x, E) is discontinuous because x can only assume integral values. The points are 
joined by a continuous curve for the purpose of presentation only. The confidence limits in Fig. 3 
are the limits of the Poisson distribution calculated in this way. 


The statistical treatment and presentation are derived wholly from A. H. A. Wynn, Applications 
of Probability Theory to the Study of Mining Accidents, Safety in Mines Research Branch, Ministry of Fucl 
and Power, RESEARCH REPORT No. 7, July, 1950. Mr. Wynn, and Mr. B. M. Maguire of his department 
have kindly examined the figures. P 
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EVENING ACTIVITIES IN THE HOME 


By Puyturs G. ALLEN 


THE suitability of a dwelling for any particular household depends, 
among other things, on the number, size and shape of rooms, the heating 
arrangements,! the size, composition and character of the household, 
the number and types of domestic possessions and, of course, on the 
ability of the members of the household to make good use of the accom- 
modation available. The extent to which a dwelling is suitable may in 
large measure govern not only the degree of satisfaction experienced 
by the occupants, but may actually affect household activities. Any 
study which seeks to relate family behaviour to house design can be 
expected to contribute to improved housing. 

The present paper is concerned with evening activities in the home, 
and is based on some of the results of a more comprehensive inquiry 
originally suggested and planned by the Social Survey Panel* of the 
Scientific Advisory Committee to the Minister of Works. The work 
was carried out by the Chief Scientific Adviser’s Division in conjunction 
with the Social Survey of the Central Office of Information. The Chief 
Scientific Adviser’s Division now forms part of the Building Research 
Station of the Department of Scientific and Industrial Research and the 
paper appears by permission of the Director of Building Research. 

Mr. P. G. Gray of Social Survey was responsible for the main survey, 
the field work for which was completed in March, 1947, so that the study 
was in effect a winter inquiry. 

The general aims of the main inquiry were to ascertain :— 


(1) The use made of various rooms in typical inter-war and post-war 
houses, and inter-war flats, and particularly whether such use is in accord- 
ance with, or at variance with, the architect’s intentions. 

(2) The extent to which the use of particular rooms is limited either 
by deliberate choice or by physical factors, e.g., the number and size of 
rooms or the heating facilities available. 





1 See Social Aspects of Heating and Ventilating, Phyllis G. Allen, JouRNAL OF THE INSTITUTION OF 
HEATING AND VENTILATING ENGINEERS, Vol. 19, No. 193, September, 1951. 

* The Chairman of the Social Survey Panel was Professor S. Zuckerman, C.B., F.R.s. Mrs. P. G. 
Allen was the Executive Officer of the Panel. 
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(3) The extent to which the normal activities of families particularly 
in the evenings conflict in various types of dwellings. 


FIELD WORK 


The survey was on a considerable scale covering 1,964 households 
representing 8,806 individuals (4,353 males and 4,453 females). 

The sample chosen was limited to dwellings in urban areas and 
comprised : 

I. Inrer-war Houses 

Group A—624 eer houses, which have, on the ground floor, 
one large and one s er toom, the latter with a sink and usually a point 
for a gas or electric cooker. The solid fuel heating appliance in the 
larger room may provide facilities for cooking, in which case the larger 
room may be called a kitchen-living room and the smaller room a scullery. 
If there is an open grate without cooking facilities in the larger room, 
then this room is described as the living room, and the smaller one as the 
kitchen. There are usually three bedrooms. The total floor area for 
these houses varies from 750 sq. ft. to 800 sq. ft. The number of persons 
in this group was 2,947. 

Group B—s47 parlour houses, which have, in addition to those rooms 
described for the non-parlour house, a second living room (the parlour) 
with an open grate. The total floor area for these houses varies from - 
850 sq. ft. to goo sq. ft. The number of persons in this group was 2,843. 


Il. Inrer-war Fats 

Group C—198 district heated flats (Dundee), built in blocks of four, 
two on the ground floor, and two on the first floor. Externally they 
resemble semi-detached houses, and are called “ flatted houses ”. Each 
flat has one living room, with a kitchen or scullery opening off the living 
room. There are usually two bedrooms. The floor area is about 600 
sq. ft. ‘The number of persons in this group was 647. 

Group D—198 other flats (Dundee), resembling those in Group C, 
with an open grate in the living room, but without district heating service. 
The number of persons in this group was 631. 

Group E—199 flats (London), built in five-storey blocks. Each flat 
has one living room, fitted with either a cooking range or an open grate ; 
some have a sepatate kitchen or scullery and others a kitchen recess 
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opening off the living room. Two-bedroom flats average 630 sq. ft. 
floor area, and three-bedroom flats 750 sq. ft. The number of persons 
in this group was 765. 


Ill. Post-war Houses 


Group F—198 post-war houses, of non-traditional construction. There 
are three variations of ground floor plan, viz.: (i) a living room in the 
front of the house with a dining recess leading off it at the back, and a 
working kitchen ; (ii) a ame living room (i.e., a room from the front 
of the house to the back) and a working kitchen ; (iii) a living room, 
a dining space-as an extension of the kitchen, and a utility room All 
these houses have three bedrooms. Houses typical of this group have a 
floor area of 924 sq. ft. The number of persons in this group was 973. 


In a few dwellings where there were two households, distin,uished 
by separate housekeeping, the household of the main tenant and the 
rooms used by that household only were included. The household is 
defined as the domestic establishment, i.e., the group of people who live 
together in a dwelling. This group may include members of more than 
one family, or individuals who are not members of the same family. 
Where one or more families or groups of individuals share the same 
dwelling, those persons who join together to form a housekeeping unit 
are considered members of the same household. 

With regard to the location of the groups, for Groups A and B the 
country was divided into five regions, each with about the same popula- 
tion; where possible, housing estates having both non-patlour and 
parlour type houses were selected. For Group C, the city of Dundee 
was chosen, as this was, at the time of the field work, one of the few 
places with a district heating scheme. For the flats in Group D, a similar 
estate in the same neighbourhood, but without district heating, was chosen. 
For the London flats (Group E), blocks in Bermondsey, Fulham, Hackney 
and Wandsworth were selected. The post-war houses (Group F) were 
chosen from estates in Bristol, Bushey, Chingford, Croydon and Solihull. 

Dwellings on the estates were selected at regular intervals from the 
lists somal by Local Authorities by using the street and flat numbers. 
It cannot be expected that sample groups drawn from a number of housing 
estates dena ia this way will be similar in household size and composi- 
tion to a national sample of households. It was found, for example, 
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that the average household sizes for the various groups differed significantly 
amongst themselves and, with the exception of the London flats, that they 
also differed significantly from the average of a national sample (3.7 
persons per household),' the households of the houses (Groups A, B and 
F) being larger (average size 4.7, 5.2 and 4.9 respectively) and those of 
the Dundee flats (Groups C and D) being significantly smaller (average 
size 3.3 and 3.2). The post-war houses (Group F) had the same propor- 
tion of very large households (7 or more persons) as the national 
sample (6 per cent.), but in the two groups of inter-war houses (Groups 
A and B) the percentages for these large households were three to four 
times as great as the national figure. 

The age of the people in the sample dwellings, taken as a whole, 
was less than that of the population of Great Britain considered as a whole. 
This, however, was not true for every group in the sample, and important 
differences emerged. The Dundee flats (Groups C and D) had more 
older people when compated with the Registrar General’s returns for 
June, 1947, but the non-parlour and parlour houses (Groups A and B) 
had more young people, the London flats (Group E) had more 
school children and the post-war houses (Group F) very many more 
infants of 4 years and under and more school children. 

The degree of crowding in the sample dwellings, expressed as the 
number of persons per room, revealed great differences in the living 
conditions for the various groups, as shown in Table I. Clearly, a far 
greater degree of crowding exists in these houses than in those of the 
country asa whole. 

The interview method was used to obtain the information required. 
Only the housewife was interviewed since she is the person responsible 
for the management of the home. This, of course, can have some dis- 
advantages particularly with large households. For example, she may 
not be fully aware of the activities of all members of the household and 
may be biased about their requirements. The questions necessarily 
covered a wide range to satisfy the aims of the survey. Questions about 
evening activities referred to the evening prior to the interview, but 


1 BRITISH HOUSEHOLD, P. G. Gray. Social Survey Report, based on the National Sample hotel 
in March, 1947, for AN INQUIRY INTO DOMESTIC HOT WATER SUPPLY IN GREAT BRITAIN. National Building 
Studies. \aerm Report No. 8, 1950. 

* In a study of this type, the number of persons per room is a convenient way of comparing the 
occupation of different types of dwellings. Other factors, for example, size of rooms, sex and age of 
occupants, were considered in the more comprehensive inquiry mentioned on page 1. 
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housewives were in addition asked about the usual practice. The main 
question on evening activities was “ Could you give a brief account of 
what you and your household were doing yesterday evening and which 


TABLE I. THE NUMBER OF PERSONS PER ROOM 





Percentage of households with : 





Sample Number Number Average Average More Between Between Less than 
Groups of House- of Number Number thantwo oneand oneand half a 
holds Persons of Roomsof Rooms persons two two person 
per per per persons persons per 
House- Person room per per two room 
hold room rooms 
A. Non-parlour 624 2,947 4-9 1.04 - 51 42 7 
houses 
. Parlour houses $47 2,843 6.1 1.17 ~ 34 59 7 
C. District heated 
flats(Dundee) 198 647 3.9 1.18 - 41 55 4 
D. Other flats 
(Dundee) 198 631 4.0 1.25 I 40 52 7 
E. Flats (London) 199 765 4-1 1.08 - 49 45 6 
F. Post-war 
houses 198 973 5-7 1.16 ~ 35 64 I 
Great Britain* 
(National sample) 5,997 21,985 ~ - 3 20 52 25 





* THE BRITISH HOUSEHOLD, Social Survey Report. 
Nore.—For the sample Groups A-F, sculleries are included with kitchens in the figures and 
percentages. For the National Sample, sculleries are not included. 


rooms you were in?” Examples of other questions were : “ Did you have 
any visitors during the evening ?”, “ Did you have the radio on?”, 
“ Did any of the things that were being done interfere with one another ? ” 
and “ Are you or any of your household prevented from doing any of 
the things you would like to do by not having enough room ?”’. 

Details of the study of evening activities are available for the sample 
as a whole and for the two largest groups, the non-parlour houses (Group 
A) and the parlour houses (Group B). 


STUDY OF EVENING ACTIVITIES 


PEOPLE AT HOME IN THE EVENING 


March, 1947, was a period of exceptionally severe weather when it 
might have been expected that people would have preferred to spend 
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their evenings at home. This may however have been to some extent 
offset by the fact that at that time domestic fuel was particularly difficult 
to obtain. Allowance should also be made for people who would not 
be expected to be at home in the evening, for example, transport and 
other shift workers. 

Table IL shows the percentage of people of various ages at home 
during the evening prior to the interview. The columns are not necessarily 
exclusive. For example, the 98 per cent. of boys of 4 years and under in 
the third column can be expected to include the 92 and 96 per cent. of 
boys of this age in the first and second columns. 


TABLE II. PEOPLE AT HOME IN THE EVENING 
(Groups A and B together) 





Percentage of persons at home : 
Number of Period between Period between Period of vary- 








persons 5p.m.&7p.m. 7p.m.&9p.m. ing length after 
" 9 p.m.* 
Boys 4 years and under 187 92 96 98 
Girls ditto 163 87 97 100 
Boys 5—9 years 217 72 84 99 
Girls ditto 197 73 88 98 
Boys 10—14 years 257 63 67 93 
Girls ditto 279 62 73 96 
Boys 15—19 years 280 57 41 61 
Girls ditto 319 66 57 74 
Men 20—29 years 419 54 38 52 
Women ditto 486 68 64 74 
Men 30—39 years 312 58 $3 68 
Women ditto 321 80 77 88 
Men 40—49 years 416 55 59 7° 
Women ditto 408 86 84 93 
Men s0—59 years 303 65 71 80 
Women ditto 333 86 83 92 
Men 60 years and over 190 73 73 84 
Women ditto 213 90 go 95 
Males all ages 2,581 63 61 75 
Females all ages 2,719 77 76 88 





* This column covers in general the period from after 9 p.m. to about 11 p.m. The inference is 
that a considerable proportion of those in some of the age Groups came home after about 11 p.m. 
Allowance should of course be made for men on night shift and temporary absence, ¢.g., people in 
hospital. 


As might be expected the great majority of children under five years 
of age are at home, as are more children of primary than of secondary 
school age. There is little difference between the numbers of boys and 
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girls at home up to 15 years of age, but as expected from that age onwards 
more girls and women ate at home than boys and men. 

In order to check whether on the whole the behaviour on the evening 
prior to the interview was representative of usual behaviour, house- 
wives were asked to say about how many evenings a week each member 
of the family is out. People who were stated to be out regularly for 
two hours or more were considered as being out for the evening (Table III). 
When analysed by relationships, it was found that, on the average, hus- 
bands are out in the evenings three times per fortnight compared with 
twice for wives. Unmarried sons are out more frequently in the evenings 
than unmarried daughters (an average number of 3.5 as against 2.7 
evenings out per week, and further 13 per cent. as against 3 per cent. 
out every evening). When married sons and daughters share a home with 
parents they go out to a greater extent than other married couples, e.g., 
some 30 per cent. of married sons or daughters living with parents go 
out three or four evenings a week compared with about 10 per cent. 
of other married couples. Less than 20 per cent. of people are out after 


TABLE UI. FREQUENCY OF EVENINGS OUT 


Percentage of persons who are : 











Average 

Number Out Out Out Out In number 
of every 5 or 6 3064 1ora every of 

persons evening evenings evenings eveni evening evenings 
a week a week a wee out 
Boys 4yearsandunder 318 - - I 2 97 .0§ 
Girls ditto 302 sas _ ¥ 3 97 -04 
Boys s—9 years 356 - ~ 2 20 78 “40 
Girls ditto 335 I - 2 19 78 -38 
Boys 10—14 years 377 2 4 12 42 40 1.38 
Girls ditto 390 I 3 II 46 39 1.27 
Boys 15—19 years 350 8 18 30 35 9 3-25 
Girls ditto 422 3 9 38 42 8 2.71 
Men 20—29 years 549 II 13 34 30 12 3.16 
Women ditto 70$ 2 8 30 42 18 2.29 
Men 30—39 years 558 5 5 18 49 23 1.89 
Women ditto 592 - 2 13 52 33 1.29 
Men 40—49 years 619 2 5 13 56 24 1.68 
Women ditto 637 r I 7 58 33 1.16 
Men s50—59 years 427 I 4 14 54 27 1.56 
Women ditto 504 os I 10 55 34 1.18 
Men Goyearsandover 321 I 3 8 38 go 1.06 
Women ditto 386 - ~ 4 32 64 63 





Table III covers 8,148 people (3,875 males and 4,273 females) out of the 8,806 people in the sample, 
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9 p.m., except on Saturdays when, surprisingly, the percentage only rose 
to 24. 

Answers to the question “‘ Do any members of the household go out 
in the evenings more than they would if there were more room at home ? ” 
showed that in 14 per cent. of non-parlour houses (Group A) and in 
9 per cent of parlour houses (Group B) crowded conditions caused some 
members of the household to go out in the evening when they might 
have preferred to remain at home. These may in part be included in 
the 27 per cent. of households (Group A) and 14 per cent. of households 
(Group B) where certain activities were reported to be prevented by lack 
of space. 

it is of interest to compare the information here dealt with relating 
to the number of evenings on which people are out with that obtained 
from another inquiry.1 The comparative i are set out in Table IV. 
There is a good measure of agreement, in view of the fact that the present 
sample is entirely urban in character. 


TABLE IV. PEOPLE OUT IN THE EVENING 


Number of evenings out per week : 








National Sample Present Sample 

ge March, 1946 March, 1947 
Groups Men and Women together* Men Women 

(Kathleen Box) 

20—29 2.7 3.2 3.0 
30—39 1.6 1.9 1.3 
40—49 1.4 1.7 1.2 
5°—59 1.3 1.6 1.2 
0.6 


60 and over 0.8 1.0 





* This inquiry dealt only with adults. 


HoME ACTIVITIES IN THE EVENING 


The percentages of persons engaged in various activities for given 
periods in the evening are set out in Table V for the two largest groups 
A and B together. Only activities exceeding half an hour were recorded, 
and, since the same person could be engaged on more than one activity in 
the periods chosen the sum of the percentages in the vertical columns 
might have been considerably greater than 100 if there had been many 
changes of activity and all had been recorded. It was not, however, 





1 THE CINEMA AND THE PUBLIC, Kathleen Box, Social Survey Report, 1946. 
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possible to obtain complete records, particularly for the large households 
and for those including married sons and daughters, other lodgers and 
young people of whose various activities the housewife was not necessarily 
aware. Hence, instead of the sum of the percentages being greater than 
100, in two out of the three periods it is less than 100. 


TABLE V. HOME ACTIVITIES IN THE EVENING 
(Groups A and B together)* 





Percentage of persons at home stated to be engaged 
in various activities 











Activities Period between Period between Period after 
§5p.m.&7p.m. 7p.m. & 9 p.m. 9 p.m. 
Having a meal ... ae ie 62 7 33 
Reading... = ae a 8 15 II 
Resting... — me one 10 14 18 
Studying, writing or doing 
_ — _ ee os i“ 3 4 2 
wing or knitting 4 10 5 
In bed _ ot = 3 16 25 
Washing or ironing clothes 2 3 = 
— children ... ees 2 2 - 
thing or changing clothes... 3 2 I 
Children playing or playing with 
aa children ae sa ie 8 4 ~ 
tbe games - 2 I 
Hobbies __... sos I 2 I 
Otherwise occupied 2 4 2 
TOTAL ore sa 109T 85 99 





* Of the total number of 5,790 persons in groups A and B together some information on activities 
was obtained for 5,300 persons. 

Tt Since the same person could be engaged on more than one activity in the periods chosen, the sum 
of the percentages in the vertical columns might have been considerably greater than 100, had there 
been many changes of activities and all had been recorded. It was not however possible to obtain 
complete records, particularly for the large households. Hence, instead of the sum of the percentages 
being greater than 100 in two out of the three periods it is less than 100. 


The Radio. Listening to the radio was not included as a separate 
activity since only housewives were interviewed and it was not generally 
possible for them to know who was listening and who was not. How- 
ever, in the non-parlour houses (Group A) over 20 per cent. of households 
and in the parlour houses (Group B) over 30 pet cent. of households had 
the radio switched on for at least half an hour during each of the three 
periods. 
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Meal Times. Evening activities are to some extent influenced by 
meal times, although, conversely, these may be adjusted to suit the way_ 
in which it is desired to spend the evening. The 5;—7 p.m. period is 
clearly the most popular for the evening meal, 62 per cent. of persons 
having a meal during this period. The term “ having a meal ” includes 
activities connected with the preparation of meals and clearing away 
afterwards. It is, of course, to be expected that some people may have 
meals out and some may have two meals after 5 p.m. 

The results were analysed according to the particular evening of the 
week to which they relate ; this may of course introduce a bias, the extent 
of which is not known. No interviewing took place on Sundays, and in 
order to obtain information relating to all the days of the week, half the 
housewives interviewed on Mondays were asked about “last Saturday ” 
and the other half about “ yesterday ”, i.e., Sunday. Many of the inter- 
viewers were part-time workers and further many housewives could not 
be contacted on Fridays and Saturdays, when they were out shopping, 
so that comparatively little information was obtained relating to Thursday 
and Friday evenings. 

According to this analysis, variation is shown in the figures for meal 
times for different days of the week, the figures for the s—7 p.m. period 
ranging from 55 per cent. of persons on Monday to 75 per cent. on Friday, 
and for the period after 9 p.m. from 30 per cent. on Monday to 40 per cent. 
on Saturday. 

Reading and Resting. Most reading takes place during the 7—9 p.m. 

tiod when 15 per cent. of — are so occupied. When analysed 
y age and sex, the percentage for women over the age of 20 is significantly 
less than for men. Most readers are found among men aged 50 years 
and over (38 per cent.). Sunday appears to be the favourite evening for 
reading, but even so for the two groups A and B together the percentage 
is only 18 for the 7—9 p.m. period. 

The term “resting” includes both conversation and sleeping 
other than in bed. More girls than boys aged 1o—14 and 15—19 
yeats are classified as resting in each of the three periods, though 
the percentage for any period is never higher than 14 for these age 


groups. 
fn each of the three age groups, 2o—29, 30—39 and 40—49 years, 
more men are recorded as resting than women for the two periods before 


9 p.m., a not unexpected finding. 
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Home Studies. Studying, writing or doing homework are recorded 
under the term home studies. Study by adults is only appreciable for 
men in the age group 20—z29 Bway it amounts to 4 per cent. for the 
period 7—9 p.m. and 3 per cent. after 9 p.m. 

Table VI gives the percentages of boys and girls said to be engaged 
in reading and Loniesetk naiaaaiies although in fact it is likely that some 
of the reading might have been described as homework and vice versa. 
It is possible that owing to the uneven spread of interviews throughout 
the week, the figures for homework may be on the low rather than on the 
high side. 


TABLE VI. READING AND HOMEWORK 
(Groups A and B together) 








“Percentage of boys and girls reading ‘and doing homework : 





Age and Age and Period between Period between Period after 
number of number of 5 p.m. and 7 p.m. 7 p-m. and 9 p.m. 9 p.m. 
girls 
Reading Homework Reading Homework Reading Homework 
10-14 years — II 6 11 8 4 1 
(257) 
— 10-14 years 8 10 13 10 4 I 
(279) 
1§-I9 years _ 4 8 10 II 9 5 
(280) 
_- 1§—19 years 6 4 II 6 I! 2 
(319) 





Table VII provides some information about the conditions under 
which home studies were carried out by both adults and children. 


TABLE VII. HOMEWORK CONDITIONS 





Group A Group B 











Number of households in which homework is done... 69 82 

% % 

Percentage of households in which student worked alone 32 34 
Percentage of households in which student worked with 

one other person in room .. j 16 12 
Percentage of households in which student worked with 

more than one person in room ba ond ba 52 54 

100 100 
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The radio was on while homework was in progress in.40 per: cent. 
of the households in Groups A and B together where homework was being 
done. 

It was not possible in the present inquiry to consult the students, 
but the results of a separate inquiry may be cited. This was sponsored 
by the Ministry of Works, and was carried out for both winter and summer 
conditions in 1947—48 by the Social Science Department of Liverpool 
University. The survey showed that more than half of the school children 
wished to be alone while doing homework, but that in many cases where 
facilities for working alone existed, advantage was not taken of them. 
A more detailed analysis is required to understand how far there is need 
for quiet when doing homework or studies and how far other activities 
interfere with these. 

Sewing and Knitting. Sewing and knitting occupied more women 
in the 40—49 and 50—59 age groups than in any of the others. Between 
7 and 9 p.m., 30 per cent. of women in these age groups were recorded 
as so occupied. There appears to be little variation shown according 
to the day of the week. 

Games, Play and Visitors. In Table V “ playing games” includes 
games such as cards, while “ otherwise occupied ” includes piano playing 
and entertaining visitors. Eighteen per cent. of the households in Group 
A and 19 per cent. of those in Group B had visitors at some time during 
the evening. 

Many activities, such as participation in football pools, which might 
have been expected, are not given explicitly in Table V. Presumably 
these are included by the housewife under such general activities as 
reading. 

Conflicting Activities. After being asked to give an account of the 
evening activities, housewives were asked if any of these interfered with 
each other. In the first instance, the answers were not prompted in any 
way. In the non-parlour houses (Group A) 13 per cent. of housewives 
mentioned conflicting activities on the evening prior to the interview, 
and in the parlour houses (Group B) 10 per cent. These figures must, 
of course, be considered in relation to the number of living rooms, and 
also to the respective crowding conditions (Table I). 

For Groups A and B together households with activities which 
interfere are shown in Table VIII according to the size of house- 
hold. 
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Housewives were also asked if they normally found it inconvenient 
for specified activities to be taking place in the same room at the same time. 
The answers to this question were thus prompted ; each of the specified 
activities was considered separately in relation to all the others. 


TABLE VIII. CONFLICTING ACTIVITIES 





Number of households Number of persons Percentage of households 





per household with activities that interfere 
92 I or 2 10 
192 3 33 
278 4 46 
236 5 50 
227 6 or 7 $2 
146 8 or more 66 
1,171 all sizes 45 





The specified activities were: listening to the radio, music, meals, 
children playing, other games, hobbies and handicrafts, ironing, sewing, 
conversation, reading, home study and entertaining visitors. For the 
sample as a whole these activities accounted for 93 per cent. of the con- 
flicting activities reported. The remaining 7 per cent. volunteered 
additionally by the housewives included personal ablution at the sink 
and washing and drying clothes. 

The order of frequency, again for the sample as a whole, for which 
interference was reported is as follows :— 


between radio and homework 

between radio and reading 

between radio and conversation 

between radio and resting 

between children playing and other people resting 
between visitors and meals 


It is interesting to note that radio figures largely as an interference, 
though the degree of disturbance cannot be assessed. 

In Table 1X, the percentage frequencies reported for conflicting activ- 
ities are given for Groups A and B separately and for the sample as a 
whole. There is a remarkable similarity for the three groups. The one 
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outstanding difference relates to visitors and would seem to support the 
case for a second living room. 

It might be expected that the pressure of conflicting activities would 
be relieved by the use of bedrooms as bed-sitting rooms, and, in particular, 
that more use would be made of bedrooms for specific activities as the 


TABLE IX. CONFLICTING ACTIVITIES 


Percentage of households where there are conflicting activities : 





Activity Non-parlour houses Parlour houses All Sample Groups 
Group A Group B together 
Radio ae ite 17 22 20 
Children playing... 10 12 II 
Homework . te 9 10 10 
Visitors 12 5 10 
Reading 8 8 8 
Meals 8 7 7 
Talking 8 7 7 
Resting 6 6 7 
lroning 6 6 6 
Music 6 6 5 
Hobbies 4 5 4 
Sewing ae 3 4 3 
Other games ... 3 2 2 





Total number of times 
conflicting activities 
mentioned oe 2,595 (100%) 1,062 (100%) 4,884 (100%) 














size of households increased. Sleeping requirements, however, limited 
such uses. In the district heated flats (Group C) and in most of the post- 
war houses (Group F) background heating was available to all or some of 
the bedrooms. It was found that over 90 per cent. of bedrooms were 
used solely for sleeping and for activities related to sleeping and dressing ; 
this figure should be noted in relation to the degree of crowding shown 


in Table I. 
CONCLUSIONS 
For each Group, A, B, C, D, E, and F, households were classified 
in categories according to (a) household composition, (b) whether or not 
conflicting activities were reported and (c) whether or not housewives 


considered they needed another sitting room. It will be sae we that, 
for the smaller Groups C, D, E, and F, the numbers of households per 
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category for some of the categories concerned were so few that the results 
can be regarded as indicative only. There are also other complicating 
factors, e.g., household size and size of dwelling. Nevertheless an 
analysis of the results enabled the following deductions to be made :— 

(a) The households where conflicting activities are most likely to 
arise are those with infants and school children, and also those with 
young people. There is no evidence of conflicting activities due to the 
presence of elderly persons. 

(b) For households in general the degree of interference increases 
with the degree of crowding. 

(c) Comparison of non-parlour houses (Group A) and London 
flats (Group E) suggests that, for households having one living room 
only and having similar family compositions, interference is slightly 
more likely in flats than in houses. 

(d) In the —— houses (Group F) less interference is shown than 
in any other Group, but, since these are as crowded as the parlour- 
houses (Group B) family composition is possibly in such cases a more 
important factor.than the degree of crowding. 


As already mentioned, the results set out in this —_ were obtained 
during a more general inquiry into the utilisation of space in dwellings. 
Because of this it was naturally not possible to apportion as much time to 
questions on evening activities as one might have wished. Nevertheless 
the information obtained is interesting and is being used in planning 
future related inquiries. 
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Leon Festinger and Harold H. Kelly have made a study of CHANGING ATTITUDES THROUGH 
SOCIAL CONTACT which is issued by the Research Centre of Group Dynamics, University of 
Michigan (1951). The study deals with the attitudes of residents in “‘ Baytown ” and “ Regent 
Hill’ to one another, Baytown being an old established centre and Regent Hill a new housing 
project. It has the character of many good present-day researches in the United States: the 
planning shows great care and forethought; all details of method are fully and accurately 
prepared and clearly shown ; the work itself is of a high standard and the results are presented 
with admirable statistics and other techniques. It should have the attention of those interested 
in new housing estates in this country, for many of the attitudes and problems discovered will 
be sufficiently familiar to them. One comment may be made—would not a combination of 
psychological method with other methods sometimes have good results? If Baytown people 
say that the newcomers in Regent Hill keep their gardens and surroundings untidy, would not 
an extensive survey of Regent Hill on Le Play House lines—observing and recording the main 
external features and appearances—shed some useful light ? 

Mary N. Winslow has written the “ autobiography ”’ of Mary Anderson (WOMAN AT WORK, 
University of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis, 1951), in Miss Anderson’s own words. It describes 
the arrival in the United States of a young Swedish immigrant, her first job, her introduction 
to labour unions, how she became an active member and later an official in the trade union move- 
ment, her aid in furthering labour legislation, and finally her appointment in Washington D.C. 
as a federal servant. The latter part of the book draws an interesting picture of Miss Anderson’s 
life in Washington and work in the United States Government, her contacts with notable people 
and her experiences in elevating the standards for women wage earners. Readers in Great 
Britain will note with interest that only since the beginning of the century has a serious and 
successful attempt been made to insist on a reasonable standard of working conditions in industry. 
The large quarto entitled MOURNE COUNTRY: landscape and life in South Down: by 
E. Estyn Evans (Dundalgan Press, Dundalk, Eire, 1951: 32s. 6d.) is notable for its excellent 
illustrations. The colour plates are beautiful in tone, the half-tone photographs well selected 
and reproduced, while the small but very good drawings in the text and the clear maps contribute 
towards a pleasing and instructive result. The study, ‘‘ Regional”’ in type, attempts to deal 
with all important features of the area; ballads and place names figure in the Appendices, and 
advice to walkers and climbers is provided. Archeology has special attention, and some 
emphasis is placed on agriculture, ancient crafts, and home crafts. The treatment of settle- 
ments is specially interesting. A criticism might be that the sections on present day Sociography 
are less complete ; this is perhaps a defect of the School to which the author belongs rather than 
a personal weakness. 

INTRODUCTION TO SCIENTIFIC WORKS IN HUMANITIES AND SOCIAL SCIENCES, 
published in Japan. Higher Education and Science Bureau, Ministry of Education (Tokyo), 1951. 
“‘ Introduction to ’’ means ‘“‘ Summaries of’, the purpose being to “‘ introduce” these works to 
students outside Japan. 84 volumes issued during the years 1942-48 are summarised in im- 
perfect English ; 18 are literary and 27 historical; 23 are in the field of philosophy (including 
sociology) ; 10 deal with law and 6 with economics. Books on FAMILY AND TENANCY 
SYSTEMS IN JAPAN by K. Ariga, and THE FAMILY SYSTEM IN JAPAN by T. Kawashima 
seem worthy of attention from sociologists. 

The brochure, written in Hebrew by Dr. B. Gil, THIRTY YEARS OF JEWISH IMMIGRATION 
INTO PALESTINE-ISRAEL, 1919—1949 (published by the Immigration Department of the 
Jewish Agency for Palestine, Jerusalem, 1950) consists of a mass of statistical information, and 
good tables and diagrams. The study covers various periods of years before and after the 
establishment of the State, and the distribution of the immigrants as to age, sex, marital status, 
size of family, occupation prior to entry, and country of origin. It is of interest to note the 
differences in the figures between the ‘‘waves’’ of immigration prior to the formation 
of the State and those on immigration after 1948. This information would be more satisfactory 
if it included social factors such as the types of immigrants entering Israel, their effect on the 
country, the changes and differences which were brought about by these ‘‘ waves ’’ of immigra- 
tion both before and after the formation of the State. 

A PSYCHOLOGY OF GROWTH by Bert I. Beverly (MacGraw-Hill Publishing Co. 1947, 
12s. 6d.), is an elementary manual of Psychology intended chiefly for the use of nurses. 
The treatment is simple and follows established lines; it is a relief to note that the influence 
of the psycho-analyst has not been overwhelming. The author’s method is to follow the growing 
child from birth to adult life, dealing at each stage with general psychological features and 
special problems. There are useful lists of books for additional reading and also a list of visual 


aids, e.g. films. All books noted are in the Le Play House Library. 
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SOCIAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL CHANGE SINCE 1900" 
By A. J. ALLAWAY 


THE twentieth century has now run one-half of its course. This is, 
therefore, a particularly appropriate moment for looking backward and 
noting the changes which have taken place since 1900, and also for 
looking forward towards the century’s end. It has been a half-century 
of rapid, almost breath-taking, change—in technology, in economic 
organisation and in the social structure. In this article, 1 do not propose 
to try to catalogue even the most outstanding of those technical, economic 
and social developments which have occurred within my own lifetime 
(I was born in 1902). Even if I could do so, the space at my disposal 
would not allow it. What, as an educationist with an interest in sociology, 
I wish to do is to relate the major changes in these three different spheres 
of our culture to the educational changes which have occurred at the 
same time, and to exhibit the inter-relation of social and educational 
change. 1 also wish to describe the present position, socially and educa- 
tionally, as I see it, and to point, in particular, to some educational 
problems bequeathed to us by the more recent of the twentieth century’s 
technical, economic and social-structural changes. 

The statement that I propose to deal on the one hand with social 
change (using this term in a comprehensive way) and with educational 
change on the other, might seem to imply that 1 regard education as 
outside the realm of the social. This is not the case, however. The 
educational process is inescapably a part of the social process. Social 
life among human beings necessitates some kind of education. Without 
education in one form or another the social heritage (the possession 
of which distinguishes man from almost every other living creature) 
could not be handed on from one generation to another. Thus, the 
educational process, like political, economic and moral processes, forms 
part of a whole network of social processes. No one of them has a 
oe existence. None is unaffected by the others and each equally 
affects them all. If economic processes change they will in some way 
or other affect politics, morals, art, religion and education ; and if there 
are changes in the educational process, these will have their effect upon 
politics, economics, morals, art, religion, and so forth. The different 

* Address given at the annual reception of Vaughan College students on gth September, 
1950. 
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branches of social life are interdependent, since the social process is a 
totality, and wherever in this article I separate the educational from 
other social processes, it is only to bring out more clearly the connection 
of one with the other, and not to assert that in reality they have an 
independent existence. 

What outstanding social changes (other than educational) have 
taken place during the past half century? To my mind, perhaps the 
most important is the rise of many new occupations. This has come 
about partly through the creation of new industries and public services, 
and partly through increased specialisation of function within both old 
and new industries and the public services. The new industries, unlike 
those of the nineteenth century, are based on the discoveries of pure 
science which, when applied to actual processes of production, become 
technologies. Less securely based upon pure science and technology are 
the new public services, though science, in the form of social surveys 
and Royal Commissions, has played no small part in bringing them into 
being. The increased specialisation has come about chiefly through 
the systematic study of problems of management and administration, 
and the application of the fruits of this. study to industrial production. 
There has been, in the past fifty years something of a technological and 
administrative revolution, the consequences of which have been far- 
reaching. 

Let us take note of a few of the industries that did not exist, or 
were in their infancy, when those who are around fifty first saw the light 
of day. There is the electrical industry. In 1900 it employed two or 
three thousand workers. Today the number of electrical workers runs 
into hundreds of thousands, many of these being engaged on the produc- 
tion of electrical utilities undreamed of at the turn of the century. The 
motor industry was in an even more rudimentary state. In 1900 the 
- appearance of a motor car in the streets was a novelty which everyone 
turned out to view. Today a High Street, destitute of motor vehicles 
(owing to road repairs) seems somehow other-worldly, so much are the 
bus, the car, the motor cycle and the motor lorry essential features of 
our civilisation. The present-day motor industry also employs hundreds 
of thousands of workers. A chemical industry existed in the nineteenth 
century, but during the twentieth it has revolutionised itself. Through 
invention and discovery this industry has created many new synthetic 
materials, for example rayon and plastics, and has given rise to new 
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industries which work up these materials. The radio industry and the 
aero-nautical industry were in 1900 merely things of the imagination. 
These, too, now employ workers running into tens of thousands. 

From the new industries let us turn to the new public services. 
In 1900 there was nothing that could really be regarded as a public educa- 
tional service. The Board of Education had just been created, but the 
Local Education Authorities existed only in the minds of a handful of 
educational reformers. That powerful public official the Director of 
Education and his immediate assistants, the heads of the Primary, 
Secondary and Further Education Branches, had not yet appeared upon 
the stage of history. Neither was there in 1900 anything much in the 
nature of public agencies for the promotion of social security. The 
Ministry of Labour, with its great counselling service available to both 
sides of industry, individually and collectively, is a creation of the twentieth 
century. Conciliation officers, appointments officers and the many 
other specialist officers of the Ministry are in jobs not dreamed of when 
I was a boy. The same is true of the officers engaged in the social security 
services. The Ministry of Social Insurance itself is a new creation, but it 
really dates back to about 1908, when what was familiarly known as 
the Lloyd George Scheme was introduced. Each of these new public 
services employs tens of thousands of workers. 

The new industries have created a vast number of new kinds of 
occupation. Being firmly based upon applied science, they have called 
into being thousands of technicians of many grades. Most of these 
fall into the lower ranks, as routine draughtsmen, works chemists, 
examiners of parts or testers of assembled units, and as assistants to 
members of the upper ranks of technicians such as principal research 
officers and chief designers. Even the lowest of these are, however, 
regarded by society and by themselves as occupationally and socially 
a cut above the skilled operatives. The application to old as well as 
to new industries of the new techniques of management and administra- 
tion have had the same effect as the rise of new industries. Since 1900 
there have appeared upon the industrial scene the machine setter, the 
rate fixer, the routing or progress clerk, the production engineer, the 
personnel manager and many other specialists. And these, too, even 
the lowest of them, is thought of as occupationally of higher status and 
socially the superior of the man at the bench or the machine. Between 
the top grade of manual worker and the general manager there has 
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gtadually been insinuated into industry during the past half century more 
and more technicians and supervisory workers. 

How has this twentieth-century development affected the occupational 
and class structure of industry? It is not easy to give a firm answer, 
based upon unimpeachable statistics. The best answer I can offer is 
derived from the results of investigations undertaken by Mr. K. S. Lomax 
and published in the Autumn 1950 Review of the District Bank. It is 
to the effect that for every one hundred operatives in British factories 
there are now about twice as many administrators, technicians and clerks 
as there were forty years ago. In one industry the increase is as low 
as II per cent., but in the industry at the other extreme—the linoleum 
industry—it is as high as 600 per cent. What all this means in absolute 
numbers I cannot tell with any certainty. But it does at least mean 
that industry now employs a distinctly lower proportion of workers 
and a higher proportion of staff than in the past. Moreover, according 
to recent studies, the rate of change is increasing, so that industry is 
offering outlets for proportionately less and less working-class jobs and 
more and more middle-class jobs. 

The tremendous expansion of the civil and local government services 
since 1900 has also greatly increased scope for employment in occupational 
status groups above the level of the working-class. The equally great 
expansion of the distributive trades (one of the most astonishing develop- 
ments of our century) has also had the same effects. The result of all 
this has been that the country is tending to become a middle-class nation. 
What exactly makes anyone middle-class defies definition but, nevertheless, 
we all know what we mean by the term middle-class, and we seldom 
have much difficulty in deciding whether anyone we know falls into 
ot outside this category. According to my notions as to what constitutes 
“being middle-class”, I should estimate that today the middle-class 
forms 35 per cent. of the total population, whereas in 1900 it probably 
amounted to not more than 25 per cent. Roy Lewis and Angus Maude, 
in THE ENGiIsH MIDDLE CLassEs, put the percentage as high as 4o, but 
35 seems to me to be a safer figure. 

This significant change in the occupational and social composition 
of the nation in the past fifty years shows that we have become a more 
mobile society, one in which movements up and down the occupational 
and the social scales have been more common and more widely extended 
than hitherto. On the whole, the movements upward seem to have 
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been more considerable than those downward. The increased proportion 
of upper-grade technicians and supervisory workers has been, for the 
most part, drawn from the lower-middle and upper-working classes, 
and the increased proportion of lower-grade technicians and supervisors 
has come up from the upper ranks of the working-class. At the same 
time the upper ranks of the working-class have themselves tended to 
take on middle-class characteristics. All this has involved a considerable 
measure of adaptation. It is doubtful whether in any previous century 
so many people have essayed to adopt new attitudes and values and to 
fit themselves into new social environments as in our own half-century. 
Such adaptation has not, of course, been without its stresses and strains. 
Further reference to these will be made later. 

Closely connected with the changes that have just been referred to 
is another significant social change which may be described as a great 
increase in individuation. Through the greatly widened scope for employ- 
ment there are far more opportunities than ever before for a man or 
woman (and this is especially true of woman) to express himself or herself, 
that is, to realise what it is in his or her power to be. Even until fairly 
late in the nineteenth century the future of the great majority of young 
people, and especially of young women, was fore-ordained in their own 
sight. The miner’s son must become a miner, the labqurer’s son a 
labourer, the daughters of both, if they did not stay at home and help 
in looking after the family, were obliged to be domestic servants. The 
exceptional son of an exceptional dustman might, with exceptional 
good luck, become a somal business man or a great scholar, but if 
so his achievement was so rare that it was ‘news’. Today, though the 
“ career open to talents ” is not yet wide open to everyone, it is so much 
more so that few are now barred from discovering their talents and 
employing them; few are, in other words, denied the possibility of 
achieving what it is in them to be in the sphere of economic production. 

This fact itself, this fuller harnessing of the rich variety of talents 
with which our people is endowed, has also afforded scope for increased 
individuation in the sphere of consumption, by increasing the level of 
real income. Part of this has come to us in the form of higher net money 
wages and partly in the form of social services. Not every social class 
has benefited equally. The upper and upper-middle classes have suffered 
a reduction in real income, but the working-class and the lower-middle 
and middle-middle classes have enjoyed an enlargement of theirs, and 
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they constitute the great majority of the nation. Except for the members 
of the lowest sections of the working-class whose incomes are largely 
swallowed up by the demands of the bare necessities of life, and the 
members of the upper and upper-middle classes, the people of this country 
have enjoyed, during the past fifty years, a widening area of choice as 
to how they may spend their incomes. Thus, it has become increasingly 
open to men and women, partially at least, to realise what it is in them 
to be, by the expenditure of their incomes on this means to self-realisation 
rather than on that; on acquiring a violin and becoming an executant, 
rather than on buying greyhounds and becoming an owner-trainer of 
racing dogs; or on entering upon a course at Vaughan College and 
acquiring the Beginnings in Philosophy rather than on regularly patronising 
the Granby Halls boxing stadium. 

This greatly increased scope for individuation which is, in my 
opinion, one of the significant features of the history of the past half 
century, is linked up with a greatly increased degree of urbanisation. 
Since 1900 we have Beseash not only more of a middle-class nation, but 
also more of an urban nation. It is not merely that an ever-increasing 
proportion of our people live in towns or on the edges of towns ; it is 
that the country and the countryman are being more and more urbanised. 
Among the notable features of modern life is the scope it provides for 
the cultivation of selective relationships. In an isolated village or country 
town the relationships which the individual can seek and foster are 
few and general. They are the relationships of family and of church, of 
the local Conservative Party and the local branch of the National Farmers’ 
Union, and maybe of pub and local cricket club. In a city, or in any 
highly urbanised area, the individual has open to him a bewildering variety 
of relationships, amongst which he must make a choice. 

The number of social groups of which membership is open to the 
city dweller is legion. There is, for almost everyone, the family. Then 
there are the churches, and how many of these are there? Anglican, 
Catholic, Methodist, Presbyterian, Congregationalist, Baptist, Strict 
Baptist, Particular Baptist, and Peculiar Baptist, Salvation Army, Christian 
Science, Jehovah’s Witnesses, Latter-Day Saints, Seventh-day Adventists, 
Spiritualists, Christadelphians, Plymouth Brethren and many more 
besides, all competing for his support. There are the political parties 
and social clubs—Royal Antediluvian Orders of Buffaloes, Rechabites, 
Free Foresters, Sons of Temperance, Good Templars, Rotary Clubs, 
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and so forth. There are educational and musical and literary and debating 
societies. There are sports clubs and vegetarian societies, anti-vivisection 
societies, societies for voluntary euthanasia, rationalist societies, leagues 
of health and beauty, and societies for a thousand and one other things. 
Among all this welter of competing societies, formal and informal, the 
individual has to make some choice, and in doing so he selects the company 
he keeps. The twentieth century has seen a rapid increase in the proportion 
of the population which is compelled, by the nature of its existence, 
selectively to organise its social relationships. It has, indeed, seen almost 
the whole nation placed in this situation. 

A further social change that has taken place in the past fifty years 
is the substitution of a purposive for a more or less /aisser faire economy. 
It is true that by the end of the nineteenth century many departures had 
already been made from the policy of non-interference by the state in 
economic affairs, but where interference had taken place (and it is a 
significant fact that state interference was then a commonly used term 
to describe factory acts and workmen’s compensation acts), it had been 
embarked upon reluctantly and with many misgivings. Today, govern- 
ment consciously and deliberately plans and guides our economic life 
with general approval. We all, of course, object at the point where this 

lanning and guidance touches us in our own business or profession, 
es, on the whole, we think it desirable that the affairs of everyone else 
should be subjected to the overall guidance of the state in the direction 
of some collective objective or purpose, such as “ fair shares for all”, 
or full employment. One consequence of the adoption of a purposive 
economy is a narrowing of the range of choice in their economic 
activities of many people but, presumably, it is believed that for many 
others, the range of ‘choice in both economic and non-economic aspects 
of life is likely to be widened, or we should not have adopted a purposive 
economy. 

Nazi Germany had, and the Soviet Union state has a purposive 
economy, but between theirs and ours there is a significant difference. 
Whether or not our economy shall be purposive is a question on which 
the whole of the citizens have been consulted. _ The ends, objects or 
purposes to which it shall be directed, have been and stiil are, a subject 
of public discussion. So are the alternative means by which these may 
be accomplished. Moreover, and this is the most difficult part of it, 
the control over these means is, to a very great extent, left to voluntary 
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organisations, whose only power over their members is that of persuasion. 
This imposes a responsibility in economic matters upon individuals 
and social groups—trade unions, employers’ association, individual 
business enterprises and trade associations—such as has never, in all 
probability, been imposed upon any large community at any time in 
human history. It is a responsibility, in the main, for making choices 
between alternatives ; in this case between, among other things, sectional 
interests and the national interest, and between immediate interests and 
ultimate interests. This is one of the gifts of the twentieth century to all 
classes in the United Kingdom. 

Let us for the moment, however, leave the social changes (other 
than educational) that have taken place during the first half of this century 
and take a glance at the educational changes that have occurred at the 
same time. As has already been mentioned, there was not in being at 
the turn of the century anything in the nature of a public educational 
service. The foundations of this were completed in 1902 with the passing 
of the famous Balfour Act. A universal and compulsory system of 
elementary education had been created by that time, but all education 
beyond elementary was a thing of shreds and patches. Secondary education 
of the grammar school type, largely a class affair, was in the hands of 
a vast number of mostly independent schools, some ancient endowed 
foundations, others, and these were in the majority, private institutions. 
The provision of this type of education was inadequate in quantity and, 
on the whole, poor in quality. Only a little before the opening of the 
twentieth century Matthew Arnold, who was in as good a position as 
any to express an opinion on the subject, declared that our middle classes 
were the worst educated in the world. There was then, of course, very 
little scope for able elementary school children to pass by means of 
scholarships from the elementary to the secondary schools. Each type 
of school formed part of two quite separate and distinct systems of 
education. 

An attempt to give a new type of secondary education to able working- 
class children in selected Board Schools, variously known as Higher 
Grade, Central and Higher Elementary Schools, had been frustrated by 
the Cockerton Judgment, so-called, of 1899, which declared illegal the 
financing of these schools out of the proceeds of local rates. Such schools 
could not hope, of course, to enjoy “ parity of esteem ” with middle-class 
secondary schools. Technical education, still regarded as inferior in 
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prestige to the grammar type of education, was in its infancy, and- was 
at that time controlled by County and Borough Councils. In the more 
progressive counties and boroughs, e.g., the County of London, some 
of the more able Board and Voluntary School pupils were, however, 
enabled to enjoy the benefits of technical training through the award 
of scholarships, but for the country as a whole, the numbers were pitiably 
small. As yet the modern universities were unborn. Of further education 
there was relatively little ; night schools existed, but they were concerned 
chiefly with making good the educational deficiencies of those who had 
never been to school, or had received but a brief elementary education. 
University extension was then in its heyday, but it largely served the 
middle-class, and even of this class it touched only a small fragment. 
Educationally, at the close of the nineteenth century, Britain lagged far 
behind the leading countries of Western Europe. 

The past fifty years have seen truly remarkable changes, so that 
today Britain’s educational system is in most respects in advance of all 
those of continental Europe; and it is now a system well articulated, 
but at the same time flexible and capable of adaptation to changing social 
needs and circumstances. This revolution can be dated from 1902. The 
education act of that year was, in part at least, an expression of a growing 
realisation of the technological and organisational weaknesses of British 
industry, forced upon us by the sudden uprising of Germany as an 
industrial and military power. The part played by the Prussian system 
of education in fostering the development of the new Germany was a 
theme upon which educational reformers then constantly dwelt. The 
Act was also an expression of a growing conviction among all classes 
that the national welfare and the canons of social justice demanded that 
the existing inequalities of educational opportunity should be lessened, 
that the career open to talents ought to Cosonte the rule instead of the 
exception. Thus we find that in the first half of this half century the 
energies of the Board of Education and the Local Education Authorities 
were directed to building up a system of secondary education and bringing 
it into an organic relationship with the elementary system. 

Many existing secondary schools were assisted by the new local 
authorities to improve and extend their provision; others were taken 
over and extended and improved by the local authorities, and the local 
authorities also built many new County and Municipal Secondary Schools. 
They also steadily increased the amount of scholarship provision, and 
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the most progressive of them eventually abolished school fees for all 
secondary school pupils in provided schools, and awarded maintenance 
allowances to children whose parents could not otherwise have allowed 
them to enjoy the benefits of a secondary education. But, and this is 
rather curious, this greatly expanded secondary provision was not, as 
the logic of the situation seemed to demand, of a technical and com- 
mercial nature, but of the grammar school type. The new County and 
Municipal Secondary Schools were modelled upon the great public schools 
(as indeed they still are). This was due, partly, no doubt, to our British 
attachment to tradition. It was partly due also to the fact that Sir Robert 
Morant and his chief associates at the Board of Education were ardent 
public school men. But it was mainly, perhaps, due to the fact that parents 
saw in schools of the grammar type, the most appropriate means for 
the social as well as the occupational advancement of their children. 

It is still the case today. To the lower-middle and middle-middle-class 
parent, the secondary grammar school is one of the chief means of ensuring 
that his child or children shall remain at least on his own level occupa- 
tionally and socially. That is why middle-class parents so bitterly resent 
the Education Act 1944 when, under its provisions, any of their children 
are assigned at the age of eleven plus to secondary modern schools. 
That is why, rather than send their children to such schools, they will 
make great sacrifices to get them into what are often quite inferior private 
grammar schools. To the upper-working-class, and even the lower- 
middle-class parent, the publicly-provided or aided secondary grammar 
school is, however, more a means for lifting their children into an occupa- 
tion of a higher status than their own, and for enabling them to rise 
in the social scale. The engine driver sees little use in a secondary 
grammar education for Johnny unless it leads to his becoming a bank 
clerk, a municipal officer or a draughtsman. He expects a secondary 
grammar school education to raise his children at least a little above himself. 

The powerful influence of social ambition (which is fostered by 
the existence of social mobility) upon the educational system is not, 
however, limited to the secondary grammar school. It has affected almost 
the whole school system. Not even the secondary modern school is 
immune from it. Theoretically, the secondary modern school is intended 
for those who have not the capacity to profit from a grammar or a technical 
type of education ; it is intended, in other words, for those who will 
ultimately undertake the less responsible and more routine tasks in 
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industry and commerce. Yet we find many secondaty modern schools 
apeing the secondary grammar schools (which, as I have already remarked 
were modelled on the public schools) not only in matters of organisation 
—forms, houses, prefects and the like—but also in the kind of education 
given. Such schools are, for the most part, situated in upper-working- 
class districts. They undoubtedly reflect the ambitions of the parents 
for their children, and the prevailing belief that the school exists to further 
these. It may be that in a society of almost infinite occupational and 
social gradations, the division of secondary education into grammar, 
technical and modern is too coarse, and that the revolt of many secondary 
modern schools against what the Act of 1944 intended them to be is 
society’s reaction against our legislators’ failure to take full account of 
present day social realities. 

The social ambitions of the upper-working-class and the lower- 
middle-class also today powerfully influence the junior school. It is 
on the performance of the child in the junior school that his educational, 
and with it to a large extent, his occupational and social fate depend. 
And it is also on the number of scholars who at eleven plus are selected 
for entry into secondary grammar schools that the success of the school 
depends. Parents and educational administrators tend to take a poor 
view of the junior school whose pupils win few awards in the annual 
competition for places in the secondary grammar schools. The result 
is that each junior school bends its energies chiefly to giving that kind 
of instruction which will equip the more able children to compete success- 
fully, and it devotes these energies chiefly to the more promising scholars, 
though everywhere they must necessarily constitute a minority, even if 
a large one. 

What is true of the junior school is scarcely less true of the secondary 
grammar school. Here the competition is for a qualification which will 
give entry into some of the better paid professions and into the universities 
and other institutions of higher education. The needs of the majority 
are again sacrificed to those of a minority. This is part of the price we 
are paying through having become, during the past fifty years, an occupa- 
tionally and socially mobile society in which education is one of the 
chief means of moving up the social scale. Whether the gain is worth 
the price we are paying for it, and whether it is a price which is higher 
than the needs of a highly mobile society demands, I do not presume 
to judge. The fact is, however, that the educational needs and interests 
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of the many less able of the nation’s children are today being sacrificed 
to the needs of the fewer more able of its children. 

Thus, one of the greatest educational achievements of the first half 
of the twentieth century has been the creation of a system of secondary 
education organically related to a system of primary education on the 
one hand and, though I shall not have time to deal with this, to a system 
of university education on the other. All these systems, and even their 
articulation through the 1944 Act into a single comprehensive system 
of education, have come into being in response to social needs. A more 
mobile society, with ideas of the career open to talents, and a society 
becoming more middle class occupationally and socially, has conditioned 
our educational arrangements. But, and this must not be overlooked, 
our educational arrangements since 1902 have given a powerful impetus 
to the ideas which called them into being. The products of the newest 
secondary schools and newer universities, whatever their social origin 
or their politics, have generally opposed privilege and supported further 
moves towards the promotion of equality of educational opportunity. 

The degree of adaptation which social change in the twentieth 
century imposes upon so many of us, and the many problems of choice 
by which we are confronted, is something with which no system of 
full-time education can fully cope. This adaptation and choice which 
we are required to make are, indeed, far from easy. They give to many 
of us the chance of achieving a measure of self-realisation, a harmony 
of body and mind and spirit, a wholeness of personality, which once 
was the possession of but the few. But, equally, we have before us the 
‘egrage i of failing in this objective. They also give to our society, perhaps 
for the first time in human history, the chance of achieving an ordered 
progress towards a rationally determined ideal. And here, too, we face 
the possibility of failing in our endeavour. The strain of having to 
make choices (where so many alternatives are on offer) as individuals 
and as citizens, and the fears which beset us lest we make the wrong 
decisions, perhaps explains, in part at least, the appeal of Fascism, National 
Socialism and Communism in our own day. Under these forms of govern- 
ment we can leave it all to an infallible Duce, Fuerher or party caucus. 

If, instead of laying the burden on others, we are to live up to our 
responsibilities within a technically advanced, mobile society of a pur- 
posive, yet at the same time democratic character, our system of full-time 
education must be supplemented by a system of part-time further education 
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which is in harmony with it. Scarcely less remarkable than the growth 
of a great secondary school system has been the development since 1900 
of part-time continued education. Its extent and importance have, 
however, only recently come to be realised. Clear legislative recognition 
was given to it for the first time in 1944, by the Education Act of that 
year, when further education had conferred upon it the status of the 
third and final stage of a comprehensive public system of education. 
With the immense variety of further educational provision now being 
made at different levels, it is not possible here to deal. It has undoubtedly 
(among other things) supplemented the schools as a means of enabling 
people to rise in the occupational scale and, having so risen, to adjust 
themselves in some measure to the new social class to which their advance- 
ment occupationally gave them opportunities of entry. 

Thus we see that scientific and technical developments in the twentieth 
century have opened up opportunities for large numbers of men and 
women to rise in the world, to attain an occupational status and, if they 
so wish and are capable of adapting themselves to it, a social status higher 
than that of their parents. At the same time, educational changes have 
enabled the schools increasingly to become agencies whereby the more 
able children of the working-class are selected and trained so that they 
may take advantage of the new and increasing opportunities for occupa- 
tional and social advancement. Scientific developments have also made 
possible greater opportunities for individuation, but they have, at the 
same time, forced upon all of us a greater degree of choice in the ordering 
of our lives. Education has helped many to grasp the opportunity 
offered of achieving through choice a greater measure of self-realisation, 
but it has notably been less successful in the performance of this function 
(especially is this the case with elementary education as it was called 
until recently) than in the function of selecting and training individuals 
for movement up the occupational and social scales. 

A further remarkable change which has occurred since the beginning 
of the century has been what, for the lack of a better word, I must call 
the bureaucratisation of economic life. This is not, as so many publicists 
would have us believe, merely a matter of increased governmental 
interference through a greater measure of public control over economic 
activities, and also more recently through nationalisation. Bureaucracy 
is not only characteristic of governmental structures ; it is an inescapable 
feature of all large-scale organisation. The railways of Britain had, for 
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example, developed bureaucratically long before they were nationalised. 
Bureaucracy operates through rules and regulations. It also distributes, 
in a fixed way, the duties of each of its officials. And, finally, it appoints 
and promotes officials in accordance with some more or less clearly 
stated criteria. The — of files and filing systems is, of course, 
one of the marks of a bureaucratic organisation and, incidentally, one 
of the virtually new industries of the twentieth century is that of office 
supplies. Since 1900 the scale of industrial organisation in the United 
Kingdom, even in the so-called private sector, has steadily increased and, 
with this increase, has occurred an increasing bureaucratisation of industry, 
so that as between the Post Office and Imperial Chemical Industries, 
there are no longer the wide organisational differences that once existed 
between a government department and a private business. 

This development has meant that new entrants into industry and 
government service alike have increasingly been, and are being, selected 
partly at least on the clearest objective test yet devised, i.e., their scholastic 
attainment. Less and less do high-born connections, education at the 
‘right’ kind of schools, or wealth, count. And, herein lies one of the 
perils of one of our more recently adopted educational practices. 
Selection, in the publicly provided and aided primary schools for entry 
into the different types of secondary school, takes place at eleven plus. 
It is true that facilities exist for transfer at thirteen plus where it is found 
that a child has been assigned to the wrong ty f school, but nowhere 
is it assumed that any considerable degree of transfer is likely to take 
place. Increasingly, therefore, as a young person’s educational attainment 
in a particular type of school becomes a principal criterion by which he 
is appointed to a post will his whole future life, and especially his occu- 
pational and social status, be determined at the early age of eleven plus. 

The steady universalisation of the career open to talents which has 
characterised the past half century, accompanied as it has been by a greater 
democratisation of government, has thrown up leaders in all branches 
of life who, whilst in many cases possessing high intellectual ability and 
often considerable technical knowledge, are lacking in training and 
experience of leadership. Hitherto, the nation’s leaders in church and 
state, the great professions and big business, were, for the most part, 
drawn from the relatively small class of public school men. Whatever 
criticisms may be made of the public schools on other grounds, no one 
would accuse them of having failed to produce men who, in general, 
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possessed those qualities of heart and mind which were necessary to 
successful leadership in the conditions of the nineteenth century. These 
schools are today contributing a far smaller proportion, however, than 
in the past towards the nation’s leaders, but it is doubtful whether, even 
if they could (as some public school headmasters wish them to do) become 
the training schools for the leaders of today, the kind of training they 
are able to give would be appropriate to modern needs. 

The need for leadership which is able to operate within the framework 
of a democratic order has, however, been to some extent recognised 
within the past half century, and experiments in training for leadership, 
especially within large-scale industry, have been undertaken with promising 
results. These experiments have fostered the study of human relations 
-in industry, and the application of the fruits of this study to the factory, 
the mine and the office, has had far-reaching consequences. It may be 
that the second half of the twentieth century will prefer to train its leaders 
for specific tasks of leadership rather than rely upon some more general 
scheme of training such as the public schools in the past undertook with 
success. It must be admitted, however, that the first half of our century 
only barely recognised the need for the training of new leaders as the 
various social changes during that time brought into positions of leader- 
ship men and women who had not been trained in the public schools. 

This brief survey of social and educational change since 1900 reveals 
that though many developments have taken place—technical, social- 
structural and educational—favourable to the growth of liberty and 
equality, there are some, especially in the realm of education, which need 
to be looked into very closely. One is the division of secondary education 
into three grades only, another is the selection at eleven plus for entry 
upon a secondary education, another is the undue attention given by the 
shunaieent system to the needs of the intellectually more able children, 
and still another is the undue emphasis placed on education as a means 
of rising in the social scale to the neglect of education in the making 
of choices. These defects, if they are defects, in education are not, of 
course, due particularly to the faults of educationists. They are reflections 
of the values of mid-twentieth century society. Thus, these defects in 
our educational arrangements are not likely to be looked into very 
seriously unless we as a nation have doubts about our own values. The 
question as to whether or not we have doubts at this mid-point in the 
century I leave the history of the next fifty years to answer. 
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NOTES ON BOOKS 


T. Ferguson and J. Cunnison of Glasgow University, assisted by the heads of various Departments, 
are responsible for THE YOUNG WAGE-EARNER, published for the Nuffield Foundation, 
Oxford University Press, London, 1951 (8s. 6d.). The book is a three-year study on district, 
home and school background of Glasgow boys who had just left school for employment. The 
study records and compares the character and the circumstances under which the boys grew 
up, in order to show what factors should be fostered or discouraged. The book attempts to 
bring out the relations between environment, personality and performance. It contains 
interesting correlations and tables which help the reader to recognise the gains and losses and 
the factors influencing them. Though the book is small it is skilfully done and has a well 
organised and systematic method. It is a most valuable study for furthering our knowledge 
of social structures and processes. 

The brochure, THE UNIVERSITY TEACHING OF INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS, 
edited by Geoffrey L. Goodwin (B. H. Blackwell Ltd., Oxford, 1951, 8s. 6d.), consists of a Report 
of the General Rapporteur on the Windsor meeting (March 1950) with the particulars given 
there of the provision made for the teaching of International Relations. It presents the views 
of the participants as to the nature, role and value of teaching International Relations, stressing 
some of the more important statements and giving excerpts from them. The notes indicate. 
how the different views on teaching International Relations are reflected in the University 
Curriculum of Geneva, Italy, France, United States of America and the United Kingdom. The 
material is based on the assumption of the desirability of a more general provision for the inclusion 
of International Relations, as an independent discipline, into the curriculum of University 
Students. The brochure could be of great assistance to those who wish to become more familiar 
with the ideas of other persons also interested in teaching International Relations in Universities. 


The lectures, THE ETHICS OF REDISTRIBUTION, given by Bertrand de Jouvenel at Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge, have been published by the Cambridge University Press, London, 
1951 (8s. 6d.). The author has attempted to stress values which are commonly disregarded 
when discussing the redistribution of incomes. In the first part of the book he presents the 
Socialistic ideals on redistribution pointing out the views on land redistribution, equalisation 
of land assets, the effects of redistribution on society and how far incomes could be harmonised. 
The second section expounds the topic, State Expenditure, and presents arguments on income, 
taxation, the treatment of corporate bodies and families and the reasons for desiring redis- 
tribution of income. Finally he presents an interesting theoretical argument on whether correcting 
“‘ excessive incomes ’’ could remedy “ insufficient incomes’’. The material has been delivered 
in a clear and interesting manner which makes easy reading. 

The second edition of the THEORY AND PRACTICE OF SOCIAL CASE WORK, by Gordon 
Hamilton (published for the New York School of Social Work, Columbia University Press, New 
York, i951, 25s.), has been revised and much of the material is completely new. The author 
has brought up-to-date the basic concepts and processes used in social casework, and has sub- 
stantially rewritten the material on “‘ Therapeutics’’. The first part of the book deals with 
the basic processes used in casework methods. The second section describes the same processes 
as basis for case study, diagnosis and treatment. The case material has been reduced to a few 
extracts illustrating certain points. The first edition of Gordon Hamilton’s book was fully 
discussed in the article, Social Case Work, by S. Clement Brown in the SocioLocicaL REVIEW, 
Vol. XXXIII, 3 and 4, 1941. 

D. N. Majumdar’s new book, THE AFFAIRS OF A TRIBE, published for the Ethnographic 
and Folk Culture Society (University Publishers Ltd., India, 1950, at 23s. 8d.) developed from 
his first study, A TRIBE IN TRANSITION (Longmans Green & Co. Ltd., Calcutta, 1937). The 
approach in the two books is similar and in effect form a single continual study of the Hos who 
live in the Singbhum district of India. In the second book the reader becomes conscious of the 
nature and value of the social processes at work. The presentation is methodical and scientific, 
while the personal anecdotes and narrations help to make the book more intimate. Unfortunately 
the illustrations hardly do justice to the text. This defect is common in such publications in 
India and deserves the attention of all Indian Sociologists and Ethnographers. 


Ali books noted are in the Le Play House Library. 
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THE FUNCTION 
OF THE COMMUNITY ASSOCIATION’ 
By H. W. MELLOR 


I. INTRODUCTION 


' This study was originally inspired by the needs of the planning of a 
new town, where it was appreciated that community associations would 
have their place, but it was found difficult to assess what that place would 
be. The scope of the study was enlarged after discussion with some 
who are actively engaged in the community association movement, and 
the results obtained have been discussed with the staff of the National 
Federation of Community Associations for whose comments the writer 
is most grateful. The name ‘community association’ means different 
things to different people, but in this paper it is used in the sense defined 
by the National Federation. This is “ a voluntary association of neighbours 
democratically organised within a natural community, who have come 
together to provide or secure for the community the services which the 
neighbourhood requires’. Ideally the association will have a building 
of its own, known as the community centre. This has been described as 
a building “which serves a community organised in an association 
which is responsible for the management of the building; provides 
facilities for the development of the recreational, cultural and personal 
welfare of the members of that community, and constitutes a meeting 
place for voluntary organisations and other groups in the community 
which need accommodation ”. 

This is the ideal. Many would not claim to have reached it even in 
the letter, let alone the spirit. Many have tried and failed. This paper 
does not attempt to assess what are the factors causing success or failure ; 
it starts from the assumption that there is no apparent reason why a 
community association should not be a success in a new neighbourhood, 
an assumption based on the fact that there have been many successes 
in new housing estates, and tries to answer the question “ What place 
would such an association fill in the community ? ” 

To be more specific, the things it is desired to know are: whether 
one association in one of the new neighbourhoods would serve the whole 





1 As revealed by an examination of the membership and activities of four particular associations. 
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of it adequately, how far it would meet or would fail to meet the asso- 
ciational needs of all members of the community, the needs of certain ages 
or sections or classes, and what are the recreational, cultural and educa- 
tional functions that it may be expected to perform. These are questions 
upon which little information, except personal opinions, is at present 
available. There are also questions the answers to which will depend to 
some extent on what other organisations spring up quite separately in 
the neighbourhood and town. Ideally, surveys would have simultaneously 
been made not only of four community associations but of all associa- 
tional activities of their neighbourhoods, and of the towns of which 
they formed a part. There were, however, no resources available for 
such a task. Examination was, therefore, concentrated on the community 
associations and it seemed apparent that the activities at the centres 
formed a major part of the activities going on in the neighbourhoods. 
No attempt has been made to set out in this paper information which 
can readily be obtained from publications (including those of the National 
Federation of Community Associations) which are in the main concerned 
with the ideals and administration of the movement. 


HW. THE METHOD EMPLOYED! 


In order to obtain information about successful community associa- 
tions in districts roughly comparable with those envisaged in a new 
town it was necessary to make a careful selection. Visits were made 
to eleven centres which were, according to the National Federation, 
flourishing. Some of these were clearly unsuitable for detailed examina- 
tion (being, ¢.g., in the town centre rather than a neighbourhood) but 
it was possible to choose five of a varied nature which appeared quite 
suitable. 

These associations were asked if they would be prepared to complete 
a form for every member of the association, answering questions which 
would facilitate the required analysis of the membership. -They all 
agreed ; but one association found that it could not fulfil its promise, 
the members having decided that the enquiry was “too much of an 
inquisition”, and this paper therefore deals with only four. They 
are: South Reading Community Association, Chingford Community 


. Copies of forms and tables mentioned but not printed here may be seen on application to Le Play 
House. 
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Association, Oxhey Hall Community Association, Watford’s First 
Community Association. 

The willing co-operation of the secretaries of these four deserves the 
warmest praise. 

Watford’s First Community Association was unable to complete forms 
for all its members but did so for a random sample of one in four. This 
may a little reduce the value of the results when comparing this association 
with the others. 

Returns were made over a period. This was inevitable though not 
ideal. Busy secretaries had to fit what was a very considerable amount 
of work into their already over-busy lives. Three out of the four completed 
them between March and June, 1949, but one (South Reading) was 
unable to do so until March 1950. It is not, however, re that 
the results will have been seriously affected by this delay. 


Ill. THE ASSOCIATIONS EXAMINED 

Some description of the local circumstances of the Associations whose 
memberships were analysed is necessary. 

It will be seen that the four associations differ considerably, in the 
facilities offered and the type of neighbourhood, but they have in common 
the fact that they are situated in neighbourhoods of fairly clearly defined 
boundaries, and a little distance from the town centre. Though Chingford 
is rather different as a ‘town’ from the others in that it is so close to 
London, yet it still has a distinct life of its own. This may be due to its 
having the geographical boundaries of the reservoir to the west, and 
Epping Forest to the north and east. The North Circular Road and its 
continuations to the south even to some extent give it a southern boundary. 


SOUTH READING COMMUNITY ASSOCIATION, has a 
membership of 475 and 25 affiliated organisations. The Centre is 
situated in the middle of a tongue-shaped development about 1} miles 
long and 1 mile wide spreading southwards from the town. One 
third of the area is privately developed, and two-thirds consists of 
local authority housing. The local authority estate was started in 1925, 
developed fairly steadily up to the war, and has continued at a slightly 
higher rate since the war. There are good ’bus services into the town, 
which has a population (within the County Borough) of 114,000 and 
appears to have a very active community life. 
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The Community Centre itself is a modern building, built for the purpose, 
attractive in appearance, and pleasantly furnished and decorated. There 
are hall and stage, four adult meeting rooms, a common room, dark 
room, gymnasium and games room, in addition to office, cloakrooms, 
etc. It is on the spine road of the estate, and this is a bus route. There 
are a warden and an assistant warden, paid by the local authority, who 
are very keen workers. Other staff are also paid by the local education 
authority with the exception of the catering staff who are employees 
of the Association. The local education authority pays for lighting 
and heating and the warden estimates that the net cost of the Centre to 
the local education authority is {1,000 per annum. There is a youth 
wing which is closely related to the parent association but is not merged 
with it. The association was formed in 1943 and had the premises from 
the first. 


CHINGFORD COMMUNITY ASSOCIATION has a membership of 
644 and 11 affiliated organisations. The Community Centre is situa- 
ted near the middle of an L.C.C. Housing Estate, lying to the East of 
Chingford, and about one mile from its Centre, to which there are 
adequate “bus services. There are several clubs and other attrac- 
tions in the borough which may be regarded as competing with the 
community association. 

Rather more than half of the estate was developed immediately pre-war, 
rather less than half since the war. On three sides of it there is con- 
siderable private residential development. 

The community centre was not designed as such and is not a good 
building for the purpose. It is a large old house, a wing of which is 
used as a youth centre. There is a warden paid by the local education 
authority, which pays other staff and also lighting and heating. The 
association was formed in 1941 and a centre was opened in a Council 
liouse until the present building was acquired in 1945. 


OXHEY HALL COMMUNITY ASSOCIATION has a membership 
of 198. It has no affliated organisation and thus does not fulfil 
the N.F.C.A. conception of a community association. The centre is 
situated on a small privately developed housing estate about a mile 
and a half from the middle of Watford, which appears to have been 
built in the 1930’s. There is a ’bus route within a few hundred yards 
running into the town, which has an active community life. 
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THE FUNCTION OF THE COMMUNITY ASSOCIATION 5 


The community centre was designed as a social club, and consists of 
a hall seating 200 people, a billiard room and bar, a small committee 
room, cloakrooms, etc. There are no paid staff apart from the part-time 
caretaker. A grant of £100 per annum is made by the local education 
committee. The bar is an unusual feature in a community centre, and 
is perhaps significant in that the nearest public house is 1} miles away. 

The association was formed in 1946 and the centre opened in June 1947. 


WATFORD’S FIRST COMMUNITY ASSOCIATION has a member- 
ship of over 300, including, however, some aged 15-18 not con- 
sidered in this study; there are about 215 adults. It has no affiliated 
organisations. The Centre is situated near to the middle of a local 
authority housing estate about 2 miles from the centre of Watford, 
to which it is connected by ’bus. There are three other centres quite 
near and considerable interchange of membership takes place. The 
nearest public house is 14 miles away. The Community Centre was 
designed as such, and consists of a hall seating 200 people, with stage, a 
billiard room also used for other games, kitchen and cloakrooms. There 
is a playing field which is used for football and cricket and also has a 
children’s playground. There are no paid staff. The premises belong to 
the Borough Council which charges no rent. The association was formed 
in 1937: the centre was completed in 1939 but immediately taken over for 
Civil Defence, and was not available to the Association until 1946. 


IV. LOCATION OF MEMBERSHIP 

The returns were first analysed to attempt an answer to the question 
“ what areas do the community associations serve ?” All the associations 
had given the home addresses of members, the only exceptions being 
those of three members of Chingford whose addresses were unknown, 
and the omission of the numbers of the houses from addresses of Oxhey 
Hall members. Only members aged 19 and over were included as not 
all the associations had younger members. 

The method adopted was to mark the community centre on a map 
of the district, and to draw from this centre circles of radius representing 
} mile, $ mile, and 1 mile. The locations of members were then dotted 
on the map, one dot per person. Where the road was comparatively 
short the membership was spread evenly along the road, as the plotting 
of the house would have involved too much labour. Where the road was 
long and the membership sparse the houses were more accurately plotted. 
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FiGurE 1.—D1sTRIBUTION OF Homes OF MEMBERS OF THE SOUTH READING COMMUNITY ASSOCIATION. 
Each MEmBeER 1s REPRESENTED BY ONE Dor. CIRCLES SHOW } MILE, $ MILE, AND I MILE DISTANCES 
FROM CENTRE, 
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FiGure 2.—DrstriBuTion OF Homes OF MEMBERS OF THE CHINGFORD ComMUNITY ASSOCIATION. 
EacH MEMBER 1S REPRESENTED BY ONF Dor. CiRCLES SHOW } MILE, $ MILE, }? MILE, AND I MILE 
DISTANCES FROM CENTRE. 
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FiGurE 3.—DISTRIBUTION OF HOMES OF MEMBERS OF THE OXHEY Hat ComMuNITY ASSOCIATION. 
EacH MEMBER IS REPRESENTED BY ONE Dor. CIRCLES SHOW } MILE, $ MILE, AND I MILE DIS- 
TANCES FROM CENTRE. 


Some impression of the scatter at South Reading, Chingford and 
Oxhey Hall is obtainable from the diagrams. The scatter at Watford’s 
First Community Centre has not been reproduced as the one in four 
sample would make comparison difficult. Thus it was possible to count 
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the numbers of members at or within a distance of $, 4 and 1 mile. The 
following table sets out the results : 


NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF MEMBERS WITHIN GIVEN DISTANCES FROM 
COMMUNITY CENTRE 











Community Within } mile Within } mile Within 1 mile Total 
Association No. % No. % No. % No. % 
South Reading Pare 117 24°6 219 46°13 335 74°7 475 100 
_ 127 61-3 175 84°5 195 94°2 198 100 
Chingford ... =e 248 38°7 480 75°0 $50 85°8 644 100 
Watford’s First a 54 65:1 61 73°5 69 83-0 ° 


* As information from this association is incomplete it would be misleading to give the total 
number and per cent. 


It will be seen that the membership of South Reading Community 
Association is the most scattered and that of Oxhey Hall the most con- 
centrated. South Reading is the oldest established and, so far as buildings 
are concerned, the most attractive of the four centres and this may part ay 
account for its more dispersed membership.' Oxhey Hall on the wed 
hand has the smallest centre and is more of a social club than the other 
three, as opposed to the co-ordinating ‘ umbrella’ organisation which 
a community association is expected to be. It has a more intimate 
nature, perhaps enhanced by the attraction of its licence. 

Taking the four associations together, 70 per cent. of the membership 
comes from within $ mile and 84 per cent. from within 1 mile. 


V. SOCIAL CLASS OF MEMBERSHIP 


The assessment of social class is always difficult and probably more 
can be indicated by general impression than by statistical analysis. The 
general impressions obtained by several visits to each of these associations 
were that South Reading was a more mixed class association than the 
others, though undoubtedly with a predominance of working-class 
membership. Chingford’s membership was predominantly working-class, 
as was Watford’s, but that of Oxhey Hall was as clearly middle-class. 
One question that immediately rises to mind is: “ Does predominance 
of one class imply almost total monopoly of the membership by that 
class or may it mean say a 60 : 40 OF 75 : 25 Proportion : i 


a on eo Section XII of this paper. 
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Some indication is given by a statistical analysis of the social class 
of the membership of South Reading and Oxhey Hall associations on 
the basis of the occupations of the members. Only these two provided 
any information about occupations, and then only about a proportion 
of their members. It is here assumed that those about whom the infor- 
mation was given formed a representative sample of the whole member- 
ship, and the numbers justify the analysis which was undertaken. 

The method of classifying social classes which was adopted was onc 
devised by John Hall and D. Caradog Jones in a research undertaken 
for the London School of Economics at the instance of the Nuffield 
Foundation, and explained in some detail in THE BRITISH JOURNAL OF 
socioLoGy for March 1950. The standard classification is as follows : 


Class Description 

1. Professional and High Administrative. 

Managerial and Executive. 

Inspectional, Supervisory and other non-manual, higher grade. 
Inspectional, Supervisory and other non-manual, lower grade. 
Skilled manual and routine grades of non-manual. 


Semi-skilled manual. 


PS yf 


Unskilled manual. 


No claim is made that this classification, even with the fuller guide to 
its uses given in the article quoted, is easy to use. Nor indeed does it 
define class divisions which represent, in a way satisfactory to all, the 
real sociological factors. But it is doubtful whether any means has yet 
been devised that would do so and this classification seemed sufficiently 
satisfactory to justify applying it to the material available in this 
study. 

A. sample of 60 members was taken from the South Reading Com- 
munity Association. It was found from this sample, that classes 1 and 2 
had no members, class 3 had eight, class 4 had three, class 5 had twenty- 
two, class 6 had twenty-four, and class 7 had three members. It was 
found that from a sample of 37 members in Oxley Hall Community 
Association, twelve members were in class 1, three in class 2, six in class 3, 
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nine in class 4, seven in class 5 and none in classes 6 and 7. If these 
samples were typical of the two associations the answer to the question in 
view would be that at South Reading 49 out of 60 or 80 per cent. of the 
membership were in classes 5, 6, and 7; 4.e. certainly working class: at 
Oxhey Hall 81 per cent. were in classes 1, 2, 3 and 4 which might be 
regarded as middle class. 

At South Reading, within half a mile of the Centre, there is little but 
working-class housing, whereas the reverse is true at Oxhey Hall; the 
predominance shown would therefore be expected on purely geographical 
grounds without any assumption about one class driving out another. 
This does not apply, at Watford and Chingford, yet it is almost certain 
that working-class predominance is as great there as at South 
Reading. 

The Secretary at Oxhey Hall thought that the rate of membership 
subscription might tend to prohibit —_— membership of his 
Association. The subscriptions of the four associations are as 
follows : 

South Reading. 1s. od. p.a. plus additional subscriptions to groups 
joined. 

Chingford. 4s. od. p.a. (6s. od. man and wife) plus additional subscrip- 
tions to sections joined. 

Oxhey Hall. 20s. od. p.a. plus additional subscriptions only for tennis 
and bowls. 

Watford’s First. 2s. 6d. p.a. plus additional subscriptions to sections, 
and for use of billiard table, etc. 

The ‘ additional subscriptions ’ at Chingford vary between 3d. and 1s. 
per week. Thus a member of two sections might pay 4s. per year plus 
twice 13S., 4e. 308. per annum. It seems likely that the Oxhey Hall 
Secretary may be correct not because an Oxhey Hall member gives more 
to the Association in a year but because of the way in which it is given. 
Working-class members seem to prefer to pay by several small amounts 
and special efforts rather than by a comprehensive larger subscription. 

In the absence of more definite evidence it can only be said that there 
appears to be a tendency towards predominance of one class in a com- 
munity association, but that the minority of 20 per cent. at South Reading 
and Oxhey Hall shows that mixing is possible. It would be interesting 
to know the equivalent figures reached by a survey in five years’ time. 
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VI. MEMBERSHIP BY AGE, SEX AND MARITAL STATUS 


1. Age and sex 

Analysis of the age and sex of the membership of the four associations, 
sub-divided into married, single and widowed, gave the following 
results : 

AGE AND SEX OF MEMBERSHIP IN THE FOUR COMMUNITY ASSOCIATIONS 


Numbers by sex and marital status 
Age* Male Female Grand 
M S&W Total M S& W Total Total 





SOUTH READING— 























19—30... eee eee eee 17 64 81 2 31 55 136 
31—4§... + on ron 43 7 50 95 2 97 147 
46—to retirement? ... sha 25 — 2 43 5 48 73 
Retired ae azR wal 31 3 34 67 18 85 119 
Total ... one oe om 116 74 190 229 56 285 475 
CHINGFORD— 
19—30... _— owe oe 10 30 40 9 16 2 65 
3I—4§... “ auc ind 302 6 308 184 5 189 497 
46—to retirement? ... —_ 14 14 9 2 11 25 
Retired av ao — 13 3 16 19 22 41 57 
Tom. ... = = me 339 39 378 221 45 266 644 
OXHEY HALL— 
19—30... ee ~ ee: I 21 22 3 1§ 18 4c 
3I—4$.-- we - wa 55 4 59 $7 2 59 118 
46—to retirement} ... v 16 I 17 18 - 18 35 
Retired ont obs ~e 2 —- 2 3 3 5 
Total ... pis sel wie 74 26 100 81 17 98 198 
WATFORD’S FIRST 
19—30... oes eee 2 5 7 2 4 6 13 
31—45..-. ans me oe 6 - 6 14 14 20 
46—to retirementt 4 ~ 4 16 -- 16 20 
Retired wi aa ne - - — - ~ 
Total ... -_ ion "ee 12 5 17 32 4 36 53 


* Estimate of secretary or warden. 
+ Age 59 for women and 64 for men. 
t Watford’s First Community Association has no old people’s section. 


_ 


t is interesting to make a comparative analysis in certain respects 
between the whole population which may be said to live in the catchment 
area of the community centre and the membership of the centre. The 
definition of the catchment area is difficult but can be roughly attempted on 
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the basis of the secretary’s or warden’s impressions of the area served, and 
—more scientifically—on the basis of the location of the homes of 
members. 

To estimate the adult population even when the area has been defined 
is a tedious undertaking, and it was therefore attempted only in the 
case of South Reading. The estimate was based on the electoral register, 
and all voters living within the area defined by Basingstoke Road, 
Christchurch Road, Shinfield Road, and Whitley Wood Road were 
counted. The population arrived at was 11,941 for all those aged 21 
and over. Of this total the 47; members of the centre aged 19 and over 
form nearly 4 per cent. 

A sample of one road in five in the same area, dividing the adult popula- 
tion into men and women, showed 47.5 per cent. men and 52.5 per cent. 
women. On this basis 5,670 men and 6,271 women form the whole 
population. South Reading Community Association has 190 men and 
285 women, 3.4 per cent. and 4.5 per cent. respectively, of the popula- 
tion ; 40 per cent. and 60 per cent. respectively of the membership. 

The most striking fact about these comparisons is perhaps that only 
4 per cent. of the population had joined the Association. Even when 
other organisations are allowed for it would seem that the vast majority 
are members of no association and spend their leisure in other ways. 


2. Married and single 
There are certain very clear points of agreement between all four 
associations so far as the distribution within the sex and age groups is 
concerned : 
(1) In the 19—30 age group single men and women heavily predominate. 
The percentages of women members of the four community associations 
in the age group 19—30 who were married are as follows : South Reading 
44 per cent. ; Chingford 36 per cent. ; Oxhey Hall 17 per cent. ; Watford’s 
First 33 per cent. 

A comparison with the whole of England and Wales is afforded by 
the REPORT OF THE RoyAL COMMISSION ON POPULATION,' which estimated 
the proportion of married women between the ages of 20 and 30 in 1938 
as 48 per cent. Though the figures are not exactly comparable it appears 
likely that the proportion of single men and women in the associations 
is higher than in the general population. 





' Reports and selected papers of the Statistics Committee, p. 53. 
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14 
(2) In the 31—45 age group, and in the 46—retirement age group, married 
men and women are in the vast majority. Whether the majority is dis- 
proportionate to their numbers in the general —— it is difficult 
to say, but it seems likely that this is so in the latter age group. 


(3) In the retired group (three associations only) married men are much 


the three; but Chingford Community Association is exceptional in 
having more single and widowed than married women in the retired 
group. A singular fact is that 21 out of 22 are widows. 


3. Men and Women 


The following table sets out for comparison the percentages of men 
and women within the four age groups for the four community associa- 
tions, and also for the local government districts in which the community 
centres are situated. Ideally, the age and sex distributions of the catch- 
ment areas of the associations’ memberships should be shown, but short 
of a house-to-house survey, which was impracticable, it was not possible 
to obtain these. It was possible, however, with the co-operation of the 
London County Council Housing Department, to make a rough estimate 
of the age and sex distribution on the Chingford Estate and it was found 
‘that the figures obtained did not vary significantly, for the purposes of 
this paper, from those given by the Registrar General (see note to table). 


AGE AND SEX DISTRIBUTION OF COMMUNITY ASSOCIATION MEMBERSHIPS AND 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT DISTRICTS FROM WHICH THEY ARE DRAWN 


Percentages of males and healits by age group 











Population 19—30 31—45 46—ret. Retired All ages 
M F M F M F M F M F 

: % % % % % % % % % % 

South Reading C.A. 60 40 34 66 34 66 29 71 40 60 
Reading C.B. = wa 55 48 $2 52 48 33 67 46 $4 
Chingford C.A. ... 62 38 62 38 56 44 28 72 $9 41 
Chingford M.B. ... 45 $5 48 52 $2 48 32 68 46 $4 
Oxhey Hall C.A. ... 55 45 50 50 49 51 40 60 50 50 
Watford R.D. io ae $9 48 $2 $2 48 32 68 45 55 
Watford’s First C.A. 54 46 30 Jo 20 80 - 31 69 
Watford M.B. ce 56 49 51 52 48 31 69 46 54 


Note.—The district percentages used in this table are obtained from the Registrar-General’s Esriarrs 
OF THE SEX AND AGE DISTRIBUTION OF THE CIVILIAN POPULATION 1947. 
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It is clear that the 19—30 age group, in all associations, consists more 
of men than women, whereas the reverse is the case in the districts from 
which they come. ‘Therefore it appears that membership from this 
age group is more attractive to men than women. 

In the 31—45 age group South Reading Community Association and 
Watford’s First Community Association have disproportionately more 
women than men. Oxhey Hall Community Association has an equal and 
approximately normal number of men and women. Chingford Com- 
munity Association shows a different situation, having 62 per cent. men 
in this age group: there is a clear explanation of this, for 203 out of 
213 male members of the poultry club belong to this age group: this 
flourishing club has no counterpart in the other community associations. 

In the 46—retirement group the district populations show a 52: 48 
predominance of men. Chingford Community Association shows a 
slightly greater predominance, Oxhey Hall Community Association is 
again nearly normal, and South Reading and Watford’s First Community 
Associations show a disproportionate predominance of women. There 
is no obvious explanation of the very small Chingford exception. 

The retired age group is interesting. In the districts concerned the 
proportion of men to women is 32:68; this is very close to the pro- 
portions in South Reading Community Association and Chingford Com- 
munity Association which are 29 : 71 and 28: 72 respectively. In Oxhey 
Hall Community Association the proportion is 40 : 60-—there is in fact 
a slightly disproportionate number of men—but the total numbers are 
so small that the figures may not be significant. 


4. Age grouping 

An attempt has been made to compare the distribution of Community 
Association members in age groups with the distribution of population 
in the same groups taking the whole country as a unit.!. The results are : 


In the 19—30 age group South Reading and Watford show a much greater proportion 
of males than England and Wales as a whole. In Oxhey Hall the proportion is almost 
normal, at Chingford it is much lower. For female members the proportion in all 
associations is considerably less than in the country. 

The proportion of men in the 31—45 age group in South wes is low but otherwise 
in this group the numbers of men and women are proportionately higher than in the 
whole population. Clearly the attraction of the Community Association is great for 


this age group. 


' These tables may be seen at Le Play House, Ledbury, Herefordshire, on request, 
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In the 46—retirement age there is a lower proportion of association members of 
both sexes, an exception being the female group in Watford, where the proportion 
is high. 

No clear deductions can be drawn from the retired group. South Reading, through 
its Old Folk’s Club, attracts more men and women than the national proportion. The 
other associations attract considerably less members. 


5. Summary 

Generally speaking, membership of a Community Association is 
popular with young single men, but less popular with young single women. 
Married men and women in the youngest age group are in the minority. 
Both men and women between the ages of 31—45 are interested in member- 
ship: most of these are married and among them there is a dispro- 
tionate number of women. Above this age interest flags and fewer 
members are attracted, though women are more numerous than men. 
When retirement is reached interest may again be stimulated by an old 
people’s club, but is unlikely to be very active. 


Vil. HOME SITUATION OF SINGLE OR WIDOWED MEMBERS 


It has sometimes been suggested that community centres have more 
attraction for the person who is in lodgings, or has no home in the more 
intimate sense of living with his or her own family or friends. Figures 
showing such home situations have been obtained for single and widowed 
members,' from which it may be tentatively concluded that : 

The older the group the greater the proportion of those living in lodgings or alone to 
those living with family or friends. In the 19—4 5 range the latter predominate, but 
thereafter the attraction of membership is greater for those in lodgings or alone. 

It was noted above that the attraction of community associations decreases after 
the age of 45. From the figures obtained it seems that the decrease is less for those who 
donot have an intimate home life than for those who do. 


Vill. NUMBER IN FAMILY WHO ARE MEMBERS 


It has been claimed that community associations by their all-embracing 
nature enable families as such to become members, rather than as indi- 
viduals to join separate special-interest organisations. It is therefore 
interesting to analyse how many family groups and of what size make up 
the membership. It was possible to get this information from the returns 








1 These tables may be seen at Le Play House, Ledbury, Herefordshire, on request. 
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because each form asked the membership numbers of other members of 
the family : family groupings could thus be easily detected. The returns 
from Watford could not be used as only a sample of the membership had 
been obtained. 


FAMILY STRUCTURE OF COMMUNITY ASSOCIATION MEMBERSHIPS 


Total numbers and percentage of membership from families having adult 
membership of : 


Community One Two rhree Four Five Six Seven 
Association No. % No. % No. 7% No % No % No. % £No. 
South Reading ... 354. 74.5 44 18.5 6 se «4 , as 
Chingford... -- G23 Fae Bo 48 5 2.3 I 9 

Oxhey Hall co SR OR aa “ae Bs 22.8 1 2.0 : @2 


The table brings out a striking difference between Oxhey Hall and 
the other two associations. At Oxhey Hall nearly 75 per cent. of the 
members ‘ belong ’ with another member of the family, whereas at South 
Reading and Chingford! the reverse is the case, nearly 75 per cent. having 
no other member of their family among the membership. The difference 
may be caused by the variety of activities of the latter two and the more 
intimate nature of the former ; or this may be mistaking cause and effect, 
the type of activity and the family attendance both being caused by the 
middle-class ‘ complexion ’. 

It was also found that large numbers of married persons are members 
though their husbands or wives are not. In South Reading 67 per cent. 
and in Chingford 84 per cent. of the members are married but have no 
relations who are also members. In Oxhey Hall the figure is 59 per 
cent.; considering the different nature of the association this seems 
surprisingly high. 


IX. FREQUENCY OF ATTENDANCE 


Having considered the composition of the memberships we may now 
examine their use of the centres which the associations provide. Frequency 


The situation is complicated at Chingford by the fact that there are special activities for children 
“a this probably causes some parents to join who would not do so otherwise. If individual parents 
bringing children (numbering 124) are deducted a figure of 52.6%, is reached. It seems likely that 
the comparable figure for the first column will be between this and the 72° shown. 


Jt75 
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of attendance at the centre is one aspect of this: the information obtained 


by the enquiry may be summarised thus!: 

In all the four associations most of the members attend at least once a week, 83-3 
per cent. for South Reading, 71-3 per cent. for Chingford, 67-7 per cent. for Oxhey 
Hall and 98-8 per cent. for Watford. It is interesting to note the exceptionally high 
per cent. from Watford although this may be due to the fact that the information from 
this centre was incomplete. 

If these figures are broken down into males and females attending once a week or 
more frequently we find that there is a slight tendency at South Reading and Oxhey 
Hall, a much greater one at Chingford, for women to attend more frequently than 
men. This might be due to women attending women’s sections in addition to other 
activities but this is a matter for surmise. 

The figure for male attendance at Chingford is considerably lower than it would be 
were it not for the comparatively large number of men who attend only the poultry 
club which meets less frequently than once a week. 

A further breakdown into attendance by age groups was carried out 
but showed no clear tendencies and is therefore not given here. 

It would be more satisfactory to have more information on how 
frequently the members attend who come once a week or more often. 
The need for this was not envisaged at the time, and it is doubtful in any 
case whether more specific information would have been reliable. Some 


indication is, however, given by the next section. 


X. NUMBER OF ACTIVITIES ENGAGED IN 
Statistics were obtained of numbers of activities engaged in by each 
member and are set out in the following table. 
NUMBER OF ACTIVITIES ENGAGED IN BY COMMUNITY ASSOCIATION MEMBERS 
No. of members engaging in activities by number of activities 
Community Association ° I 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 








SoutH READING 


I19—30 yeafs... a ae) II 11 9 7 #19 If — - - — 
3I—45 years... ae) ee 8 5 5 ~ — - 
46—retirement ... a ee - ae 3 I 
Retired ... bas ws — 116 I 2 - . isle cae dn le 
Male (all ages) ... «ae Oy ‘se- oe 7 10 232 6 — — — - - 
Female __,, ii ee a a) 3 — -- _ 
CHINGFORD— 

19—30 years... a 2 22 eo 4 5 2 2 - -- 
31—4§ years _ << § SS tha 2 16 13 7 2 3 ~ -_ — 
46—retirement ... — a ee 4 4 I I - - - —_- — - 
Retired ... =n wa’ at 2 - - - —- —- —- — = 
Male (all ages) ... a 2 000: Oh. at: 2 4 7 2 4->- => — 
Female ,, atl wa % 3.77: 20 7 3 — 3 1—- —- — 





1 This information is is in table form and may be seen at Le Play House, ‘Ledbury, on request. 
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NUMBER OF ACTIVITIES ENGAGED IN BY, COMMUNITY ASSOCIATION MEMBERS 


(Continued) 
No. of members engaging in activities by number of activities 
Community Association ° I 2 3 4 5 6 7 ® 9 10 11 12 

Oxney Hatt— 

Male (all ages) ... ae I 5 11 5 20 «#«II 22 13 8 5 I 

Female __,, ve a I . 2 “ © 8 10 2 2 2 I 
Warrorp’s First- 

Male (all ages) ... oe 17 7 5 8 I I 

Female = na nm RS ee 4 - 


Members of the 19—30 age group take part in a larger number of 
activities than the other age groups, some taking part in six or seven, 
The bulk of the 31—45 age group take part in not more than two activities 
and this is reduced to one activity in the older age groups. 


XI. OFFICE HOLDING 

At the request of the National Federation of Community Associations 
analysis was made of the numbers in each association holding office and 
of their sex and age.’ 

From this it appears that the ratio of offices per member in the asso- 
ciations is perhaps significant of democratisation. It is 1 in 4 in South 
Reading, 1 in 6 in Chingford but nearly 1 in 2 in Oxhey Hall (go offices 
for 198 members). This last ratio is not surprising as Oxhey Hall differs 
from the other two centres in having no paid warden. 1 in 8 of the 
members are office holders at South Reading and Chingford, 1 in 3 at 
Oxhey Hall. A break-down into sex and age groups leads to no definite 
conclusion beyond that in the main men undertake a larger share of 
office-holding than women.' 


XII. KINDS OF ACTIVITIES AND NUMBERS ENGAGING IN 
THEM 
. Kinds of Activities 
a is difficult to classify activities in a satisfactory way, but in the four 
associations the activities seem to fall into four categories : 
(a) ‘ Sociable ’ includes such activities as : 


Dancing and socials Darts * Casual attendance ’ 
Dancing instruction Table tennis Women’s section or clubs 
Chess and table games Billiards and snooker Old People’s Club 

Whist Other indoor games Children’s Party 

Bridge Other card games 





! This information in Table form may be seen at Le Play House, Ledbury, on request. 
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These games are all at times played seriously and are games of skill and not mere 
entertainments ; but more often than not they are the expression of a desire to be 
sociable. The fact that these games are found in most social clubs seems to demon- 
strate that the people go to the clubs not for the game but for sociability. 


(b) Physical Recreation includes the following activities : 


Gymnasium Physical training Tennis 
Keep fit Football Walking 
Boxing Cricket 

(c) Hobbies and Handicrafts includes : 
Woodwork Make-do-and-mend Glovemaking 
Cookery Leatherwork Bootmaking 
Needlework Camera Club Other handicrafts 
Dressmaking Dance Band Poultry Club 


Pig Club 
(d) Cultural and Educational includes such activities as : 


Drama Choral and operatic Film shows 
Music groups Debates and discussions Radio Club 
Painting and drawing Lectures Puppetry shows 


On the basis of the returns from each association we may compare 
the activities undertaken. ! 

South Reading has a balanced* programme even though outdoor 
activities are limited by the absence of playgrounds. Chingford has a 
predominance of ‘sociable’ activities, is low on physical recreation 
(again there are no playing fields), hobbies and handicrafts take a high 
position, while cultural and educational activities are at an average level. 
Oxhey Hall has an even stronger proportion of ‘ sociable’, is very low 
in categories (b) and (c) and very high on cultural and educational. 
Watford has hardly any activities but ‘sociable’ and physical recreation 
(it has a playing field attached). 

2. Numbers engaged in each activity 

Tables setting out the numbers engaging in activities by sex and age 
are shown in Appendix ll. If we first examine the ‘ grand total ’ column 
we find that the first five activities in order of numbers of attendance in 
each association are as follows : 


South Readine Ching ford Oxhey Hall 
Dancing Dances Dancing 
Table tennis Whist * Casual ” attendance 
Billiards Dressmaking Concert 
Old Folk’s Club Poultry Club Quiz, discussions, etc. 
Fo ee Film shows Film shows 








Tables may be seen at Le Play House, Ledbury, on request. 
® ‘If even distribution amongst categories of activity may be taken as balance. 
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At South Reading four of these activities are in category (a), one in 
category (b). At Chingford two are in category (a), two in category 
(c) and one in category (d). At Oxhey Hall two are in category (@) and 
three in category (d). This difference between Oxhey Hall and the other 
two is brought out again by an examination of the average attendance 
for each category in each of the associations.! 

This shows that Oxhey Hall has the largest average number attending 
in category (@), cultural and educational, whereas category (a), ‘ sociable’ 
is leading in the other two associations. Chingford again shows its 
strength in category (c), hobbies and handicrafts, having on the average 
an attendance of 55, though it must be noted that this category has the 
second largest number of activities in that association. 

An analysis of the numbers attending under activity categories as 
percentages of all attendance shows the difference between Oxhey Hall 
and the other associations.! While in all three associations about half of 
those attending participate in sociable activities, in South Reading and 
Chingford 10 per cent. and 12 per cent. attend cultural and educational 
activities as compared with 44 per cent. at Oxhey Hall. 

The break-down into age groups may be considered under categories. 
Appendix J shows the percentage of each group attending each activity, 
with these results : 

‘SociaBLeE’. On the whole there is, in proportion to numbers in membership, 
a greater interest amongst the 19—45 age group in dancing and socials, chess and table 
games, and table tennis, though at Oxhey Hall a very high proportion of the 46—retire- 
ment membership takes part in dancing. The middle age groups show greater interest 
in bridge and whist. A very high proportion of the retired age membership attend 
the old people’s clubs. The greatest attendance in women’s clubs is from the 31—retire- 
ment age range. Other activities (amongst men, notably darts and billiards or snooker) 
reveal a maximum interest in the 19—45 age group, but show a sustained interest up 
to retired age. 

ii. PHYSICAL RECREATION. In all activities, with the exception of tennis and Women’s 
Keep Fit, support from the 31—45 age group is proportionately less than half of 
the support from the 19—30 group. _In tennis, at Oxhey Hall, there is steady support 
from the first two age groups. Keep Fit is predominantly a 31—45 age activity at 
Oxhey Hall, but (though these are proportionately fewer) there are more in the 19—30 
age group at South Reading. Over 45 physical recreation is very low in all associations. 

iii. HOBBIES AND HANDICRAFTS. With few exceptions proportionately greater numbers 
are found in the 31—45 or the 46—retirement age group. Dressmaking and Poultry 
Club at Chingford have outstandingly high attendance. Otherwise 10-20 per cent. 





Tables may be seen at Le Play House, Ledbury, on request. 
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attendance from each age group is the average, with the exception of the retirement 
group from which attendance is negligible. 


iv. CULTURAL AND RECREATIONAL. There are no general trends apparent in this 
category. The very high attendance at Oxhey Hall Community Association’s concerts, 
debates and discussions, film shows and (among the men particularly) lectures, is 
noteworthy. Otherwise attendance at any one activity rarely exceeds 12 per cent. of 
the potential. 


XIU. DISTANCES TRAVELLED TO EACH ACTIVITY 

From the impressions gained by visiting social clubs and community 
centres it seemed likely that membership is drawn to them by two different 
kinds of attraction. First there is the attraction of the ‘ pure’ social 
club, meeting others in a sociable manner, having a drink, a game of 
catds or a chat in pleasant surroundings. Second, there is the attraction 
of an activity which is of special interest and the experience and pleasure 
of sharing it with others of similar interest. Such activities might be 
games such as football or tennis, hobbies such as woodwork or needle- 
work, cultural activities such as debating or singing. 

The ‘ pure’ social club will draw members by means of the first type 
of attraction, but some social clubs also have elements of the second in 
them. Similarly, some community centres have more of the ‘ sociable ’ 
attraction than the ‘ special interest’ attraction; probably most have 
predominantly the latter. 

It also seemed likely that the greater the predominance of ‘ sociability ’ 
the more localised was the attraction (or, to use other phraseology, the 
catchment area of the membership was smaller). Vice versa, the more 
varied and predominant the ‘ special interest’ activities the greater the 
catchment area might be, though clearly there would be a limit to the 
distance people would come. 

This was the theory that was to be tested against the information 
obtained in this study. The first step was to divide the members attending 
each activity into four ‘ distance’ groups: those living $ mile or less 
from the centre ; more than } mile but $ mile or less away ; more than 
} mile but 1 mile or less away; and more than 1 mile away from: the 
centre. The resulting figures are shown in Appendix III. 

Similar proportions of the membership for each activity might have been found in 
comparable ‘ distance ’ groups at each centre. It was, however, realized that variations 
in the densities of population and other factors made such a comparison unsuitable and 
another standard of measurement was devised. The membership in each ‘ distance ’ 
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group was placed in relation to the distribution of the whole membership at the same 
centre on the assumption that such a distribution provides a norm which allows for the 
variations refered to above. That relation, therefore, provides a means of comparison 
between the different centres. The results given in section XII suggested that this would 
not be an unreasonable basis; it also seemed better to produce statistics relating 
to circular areas of } mile, } mile and 1 mile in radius, as it would thus be possible to see 
whether the’attractive powers of various activities at different centres were comparable 
over an area of § mile radius, though not necessarily so over an area as localised as 
within | mile radius. 

The method adopted was as follows. The cumulative totals of members within 
| mile, 4 mile and 1 mile range taking part in each activity were expressed as percentages 
of the total number taking part. This had already been done for the membership 
as a Whole in Section IV. _ The activity percentages were then expressed as percentages 
of the total membership equivalent ; the resulting figure being called the ‘ distance 
factor’ for the activity concerned. 

The activities at each centre could then easily be grouped into those with abnormally 
concentrated scatter, those of average scatter and those of more than average scatter. 
In the first category were placed those whose distance factor was 120 or more ; average 
scatter was taken to be 80—119; and more than average scatter was taken to be indicated 
by a distance factor of less than 8o. 


ATTENDANCES FROM j} MILE RADIUS OR LESS 


Distance factor 
range 


120 and over 


(More localised) 


so— 119 


\verage) 


Under 80 


(Less localised) 


Activities of Community Associations 


South Reading 
Dancing and socials 
Chess and table games 
Table tennis 
Billiards and snooker 
Old Folk’s Club 
Gymnasium 
Football 
Cricket 
Cookery 


Debates and discussions 


Needlework 
Dressmaking 
Make-do-and-mend 
Leatherwork 


Women’s Club 
Woodwork 

Drama 

Painting and drawing 
Choral and operatic 


Chingford 


Dances or socials 
Dancing instruction 
Whist 

Darts 

Football 

Poultry Club 


Other card games 


Billiards and snooker 


Table tennis 
Women’s Section 
Walking 
Leatherwork 
Bootmending 
Pig Club 

Film shows 


Radio Club 


Other indoor games 
Old People’s Club 
Dressmaking 

Other handicrafts 


Lectures or discussions 
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Oxhey Hall 


Drama 
Lectures 
Puppetry show 


Dancing and socials 
Whist 

Bridge 

Darts 

Billiards 

* Casual ’ attendance 
‘Tennis 

Keep fit 

Handicraft 

Film shows 

Concert 

Quiz, discussions, etc. 


None 
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A'TTENDANCES FROM } MILE RADIUS OR LESS 











Distance factor Activities of Community Association 
range South Reading Chingford Oxhey Hall 
120 and over Dancing and socials Bootmending None 


Chess and table games 
Table tennis 


(More localised) Billiards and snooker 
Gymnasium 
Vootball 
Cricket 
Cookery 
Needlework 
%o—119 Women’s Club Dances or socials All activities 
Old Folk’s Club Dancing instruction 
Leatherwork Whist 
(Average) Woodwork Darts 
Debates and discussions Other card games 
Billiards and snooker 
Women’s Section 
Foot 
Walking 
Leatherwork 
Dressmaking 
Other handicrafts 
Poultry Club 
Film shows 
Lectures and discussions 
Under 80 Dressmaking ‘Table tennis None 
Make-do-and-mend Other indoor games 
Drama Old People’s Club 
Painting and drawing Pig Club 
Less localised) Choral and operatic Radio Club 


This grouping could take place within the } mile radius, within the } mile radius, 
or within 1 mile radius. Almost without exception, however, the scatter within 1 mile 
was normal. (Appendix III). Grouping was undertaken therefore only for the } mile 
and 4 mile distances. The results are shown above : 


For South Reading the first of these tables would, on balance, confirm the theory 
which we are examining. All the ‘ sociable’ activities, with the exception of the 
Women’s Club, have their membership more than 20 per cent. more concentrated than 
the average. This is even true in the second table with the additional exception of 
the Old Folk’s Club. It is interesting also that gymnasium, football and cricket—all 
the physical recreation activities—have distance factors of over 120, and all the cultural 
and educational activities, with the exception of debates and discussions, have distance 
factors of less than 80, /.e. have a much less localised attraction. These tendencies 
persist into the } mile radius figures. 

The results for Chingford are not so clear. In each of the 120 and over and 80—119 
groups there are four ‘ sociable ’ activities, in the under 80 group there are two. There 
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¢ 
is one physical recreation activity in each of the 120 and over and 80—119 groups. 
There are two cultural activities in the 80—119 and one in the under 80 range. 

At Oxhey Hall the highly localised nature of the membership influences the figures 
greatly. The three activities of distance factors over 120 in the } mile range are in 
the cultural and educational group. Otherwise all activities are of average attraction 
and in the 4 mile range literally all are so. 

The following tables show the distribution of the various categories of activity over 
the distance factor groups for South Reading and Chingford Community Associations. 


DISTANCE FACTORS AT } MILE RADIUS OR LESS 





Number of activities of distance 
Community Association factor— 
and Activity Category Over 120 80—119 Under 80 








SourH READING— 














a. Sociable 5 I 

b. Physical recreation ... 3 ‘ 

c. Hobbies and handicrafts I 4 I 

d. Cultural and educational I 3 
CHINGFORD— 

a. Sociable ns = aie ea ied ied 4 4 2 

b. Physical recreation bes aa me ae I I 

c. Hobbies and handicrafts... oe sed was I 3 2 

d. Cultural and educational .... ion es oa - 2 I 

DISTANCE FACTORS AT $ MILE RADIUS OR LESS 
Community Association Number of activities of distance 
and Activity Category factor— 
over 120 80—119 under 80 

SourH READING— 

a. Sociable ies ah = nen co ab 4 2 - 

b. Physical recreation ... bios ad i saa 3 - 

c. Hobbies and handicrafts... bei sd on 2 2 2 

d. Cultural and educational... os * ke I 3 
CHINGFORD— 

a. Sociable : 7 3 

b. Physical recreation ... +e a ee =#: 2 

c. Hobbies and handicrafts... es — ie I 4 1 

eo 2 I 


d. Cultural and educational 


For each association the averages in both tables are the same. At South Reading 
sociable and physical recreation activities have an average distance factor of 120 and 
over; hobbies and handicrafts 80—119; and for cultural and recreational activities 
under 80. At Chingford all the activity categories have an average distance factor of 
80—119. 
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South Reading Community Association is a much older association and is in the 
more ‘ mature ’ neighbourhood. It is possible therefore that the Chingford Community 
Association membership will grow towards the South Reading distribution, in which 
case the theory would be roughly confirmed. Re-stated it would briefly be that activities 
which we have classified as ‘ sociable’ and physical recreation have a smaller area of 
attraction than hobbies and handicrafts and cultural and educational activities. 

We do not, however, know whether the South Reading Community Association 
membership distribution is itself changing and it is possible that in time the cultural 
and educational activities at present drawing people from a distance will catch up on the 
‘ sociable ’ and conversely that more people will come from a distance to ‘ sociable ’ 
activities, and so bring the whole activity membership into average scatter. Only 
another survey in say five years’ time will show the trend. 


XIV. CONCLUSION 


Most of the analysis of the material collected in this study speaks for 
itself and no purpose is served by re-stating it. It is not claimed that 
it is in any respect conclusive, but it may serve to indicate what may be 
the answers to questions being asked by social administrators and com- 
munity centre organisers and what should be the directions in which 
further research should be conducted. 

Tentative indications might include the following : 


1. The social club and the ‘ special interest’ organisation are to be 
clearly distinguished. Community associations are perhaps, in general, 
mixtures of the two species. 


2. The social club type has a much more localised attractive power, 
75 per cent. of the membership perhaps coming from within 3 mile. 
The ‘ special interest’ type may attract 75 per cent. of its membership 
from within ? mile. 


3. There is a tendency for one social class to predominate, yet at 
South Reading the 20 per cent. middle-class members and at Oxhey Hall 
the 20 per cent. working-class members hold out hope that this is not 
inevitable. A policy of providing a judicious variety of all types of 
activity—sociable, physical recreation, hobbies and handicrafts, cultural 
and educational—seems to help towards achieving membership of all 
classes. (The Warden at South Reading believes that this policy will 
best be pursued where there is a full-time officer pone pes paid 
by the local authority.) An association such as Oxhey Hall will probably 
not bring in working class members unless it is consciously determined to 
do so. 
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4. The absence of any handicrafts or cultural activities at Watford’s 
First Community Association may indicate that this will be the case in 
a working-class centre where no paid warden is appointed. Oxhey Hall 
may indicate that this is not the case in a middle-class centre where office 
holding and the organisation of cultural activities are widespread. 


5. Points 1—3 indicate that a sound policy might be to have a com- 
munity centre centrally placed for each area of 3 mile radius (approxi- 
mately a town planning neighbourhood) : yet, because the average atten- 
dance at cultural and educational groups is not so high, and the catchment 
area tends to be larger, to have such activities placed in the larger centres, 
perhaps 1—14 miles sone At the same time there may be a strong 
demand for intensely local ‘ social club’ type associations, and town 
planning should allow for this possibility by the reservation of suitable 
sites for premises. 


6. Only a small percentage of the population are attracted by com- 
munity association membership and most only for 1-2 evenings weekly ; 
it has yet to be shown whether the social needs of the remainder are or 
are not met in other ways or whether there are other activities which, if 
fostered, might attract many more members than at present. In 
particular, the decline in attendance after the age of 45 might be con- 
sidered: the popularity of the comparatively new old peoples’ clubs 
indicates that older people do not necessarily wish to retire into their 
families or their own shells. 

7. The work on catchment areas of membership indicates the need 
for a study of the membership in an area fully built up to at least a mile 
radius of the community centre, and having a considerable and calculable 
population of each class. 

8. Any further research should be done where it may be repeated 
for comparison in, say, five years’ time. 
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_Activity 


Dancing and Socials 
Dancing instruction 
Chess and table games 
Whist 

Bridge a, : 
Other card games 
Darts ' : 
Table Tennis 
Billiards and snooker 
Other indoor games 
Old People’s Club 
Women’s Club 

* Casual’ attendance 
Children’s party 


Gymnasium 
Keep Fit 
Football 
Cricket 
Tennis 
Walking 


Woodwork 

Cookery .. 

Needlework 

Dressmaking 

Make-do-and-mend 

Leatherwork : 

Glovemaking 

Bootmending 

Other ~ or handicrafts 
generally ri a 

Camera club 

Poultry Club 

Pig Club 


Drama 

Music Groups 

Concert ; 

Choral and operatic 
Painting and drawing 
Debates and discussions . . 
Lectures 7” 
Film shows 

Radio Club 

Puppetry show 


APPENDIX I 
PERCENTAGES OF MALES, BY AGE GROUPS, ENGAGING IN ACTIVITIES 
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Male memberships engaging in activities, in each Community 
Association, as percentages of total membership in age group. 
Retired 
SR. C. OH. SR. C. O.H. S.R. C. O.H. 


SR. C. O.H. 


69 


32 


62 
65 


41 
56 


19—30 


47 
15 


18 


30 


95 


AWN 


23 


91 


55 


77 


186 


46—retirement 





31—45 
38 «22 88 
a coe 
pe 
ee a 

— 15 
yes 
10 20 

is 1 2 

26 16 56 
2 2 

91 

15 

10 ‘ 
20 8 
22 

~ 29 

6 

“ar a 
“= 

66 
8 = 
10 — 12 
81 

10 
ie! de 
10 — 47 

4 54 
2 64 
2 

3 


12 


14 
: 


21 
14 
21 


~ 


29 


57 
14 


82 
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APPENDIX I—continued 
PERCENTAGES OF FEMALES, BY AGE GROUPS, ENGAGING IN ACTIVITIES 


Female memberships engaging in activities, in each Community 
Association, as percentages of total membership in age group. 
19—30 31—45 46—retirement Retired 
Activity sk. COOH. SR. COM. ER. C. OR. SR. C. OM. 
Dancing and socials Fe: .. 27 84 100 26 33 8i 25 18 100 & 2 
Dancing instruction a Me 44 20 18 
Chess and table games .. <= -_— 
Whist ie ; ” “ 8 6 15 34 9 28 
Bridge : - of 19 28 
Other card games Le as 1 - 
Darts ; i eae 4 22 » 3 gf -_— 
Table tennis se 2 See - _-_— 
Billiards and snooker , . 
Other indoor games Re - 12 - _ 68 
Old People’s Club cai - 2 18 98 98 
Women’s Club... iia ox; 23 29 27 — 
* Casual’ attendance tu a - 100 - — 8] - — §3 33 
Children’s party .. s = 6 - — 25 -— 6 —_ — 


Gymnasium ; ae oa - . . 
Keep Fit .. a a ~~ 9 11 1 32 - 11 

Football .. an os a - > ee 

Cricket 5 ae ate - . 

Tennis ae Sy ve bs - 8 28 1 34 - — Il ie cea 
Walking... - ne = - §2 -_— a. tn. te ee a ee 


Woodwork : ; we 9 2—-—--— — —_ — 
Cookery... - ES a 49 = 11 - 
Needlework s “4 ve 14 ~ . _ 
Dressmaking a .s 25 43 19 100 
Make-do-and-mend - NG 9 11 — 2 Domai 
Leatherwork ie : a 25 . 
Glovemaking i a o-oo - 
Bootmending ~- - 
Other handicrafts or handicrafts 

generally te oa Il - 6 19 - 9 17 - -— 
Camera Club a ; ae . . ee E a 
Poultry Club A ny te - 12 — 9 
Pig Club... = ; ce - 1 - —_ — 


Drama in _ ee . = 
Music Groups - Gs ._ - 
Concert a i — 94 — 83 — 100 67 
Choral and operatic ‘ > we - — 

Painting and drawing... a 2 
Debates and discussions . . ae 
Lectures oe 

Film shows. . a of a 
Radio Club - eh aw — - — 

Puppetry show... ee oo il - 17 6 33 
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Activity 
Dancing and socials 
Chess and table games 
Table tennis . : 
Billiards and snooker 
Old Folk’s Club 
Whitley Women’s Club 


Gymnasium 
Keep Fit 
Football 
Cricket 
Woodwork 
Cookery 
Needlework 
Dressmaking 
Make-do-and-mend 
Leatherwork . . 
Camera Club 


Drama a 

Music groups P 
Painting and drawing 
Choral and operatic 
Debates and discussions 


Activity 
Dancing instruction 
Dances and socials 
Whist .. 
Other card games 
Darts : 
Table tennis .. 
Billiards or snooker 
Other indoor games 
Old People’s Club . 
Women’s section 


Football 


Tennis 
Walking 


Dressmaking 
Glovemaking 


Leatherwork 
Bootmending 

Other handicrafts 
Cookery demonstrations 
Poultry Club 

Pig Club 


Drama ' 
Music groups 

Lectures or discussions 
Film shows ‘ 


Radio club 





APPENDIX Il 
NUMBERS ENGAGING IN ACTIVITIES BY SEX AND AGE 

(Numbers in brackets were estimated when stated figures were incomplete.) 

SOUTH READING COMMUNITY ASSOCIATION 


Number engaging in activities 
F 





30 





emale 

19—- 3l 46- 19 31- 46 Grand 
30 «645 «Ret. Ret. Total 30 «645 Ret. Ret. Total Total 
56 «619 3 2 80 3s 8 & ,> = 135 
26 6 — 32 2— 2 M4 
50 9 - s9 7 _ — 7 66 
53 13 - 67 - _ —- - 67 
- 30 30 — _ 1 83 84 114 

i = = _ 4 22 13 3 42 42 
33 5 1 39 _ - - ~ 38” 
—_ — i — 1 as - 6 6 
45 10 i — %% _ — - 56 
36 il i 48 = 48 
7 3 4 14 5 2 — 7 21 
- 6 il 2 19 19 

- 3 14 - 17 17 
— 7 24 9 ~ 40 40 
_ — ~ 5 il 1 l 18 18 
- - - 1 it 624) S10 — 45 46 
4 2_—_— 6 —_ — _ -_ — 6 
3 5 _ - 8 7 2 i— 10 18 
~- 2 i 3 — i 2—_ 3 6 
i 5 i _ 7 1 2 od —_ 3 10 
3 5 3 1 12 6 9 5 — 20 32 
5 2 l 8 3 4 3 — 10 18 

CHINGFORD COMMUNITY ASSOCIATION 
Number engaging in activities 
Male Female 

19 3i- 46 : 19- 31- 46 Grand 

30 «(45 Ret. Ret. Total 30 «645—=—(Ret. Ret. Total Total 
6 24 i 31 11 38 2 Si 82 
19 69 2 90 21 63 2 l 87 177 
7 SO 3 60 2 2 1 - 32 2 
2  j 2 -- 13 - 1 - I 14 
21 32 3 - 56 1 6 ~ 7 63 

14 2 ~ 16 5 —_ - - 5 21 
29 50 4 1 83 - _ —_— — 83 

6 6 8 2 3 — — 2B 3 Si 
- is 15 = - 2 40 42 57 
— _ 25 — — S57 ee 57 

iS 2 17 _ _ — 17 
(25) (40) ee (40) 

- - 1 2 i—_ — 3 4 
5 - - 5 7 7 i 12 
qi) (il) (13) qi3)_—Ci«se (24) 
— 4 7 4 7 79 

(81) (15) (100) (100) 

- 6 7 7 
(10) (16) (16) 

2 2 1 21 2 24 26 

! 12 13 — 13 
1 l 2 12 l 13 ee 15 

-_— — 1 4 _ 5 5 

1 203 1 213 _ 23 1 1 25 238 

26 2 - 28 1 -_ — 1 29 

2 1 3 3 - - 4 7 

3 1 4 3 _— 1 4 3 

i 11 - i2 3 20o-— 1 23 35 

4 - — il 2 7 9 20 
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APPENDIX II-—continued 
OXHEY HALL COMMUNITY ASSOCIATION 
Number engaging in activities 


Male Female 

19— 31-— 46- 19— 31— 46- Grand 

Activity 30 45 Ret. Ret. Total 30 45 Ret. Ret. Total Total 
Dancing and socials 21 52 14 oo . & 4 8 i. .. Te 
Whist ; f® et . oa > ie . eee 45 
Bridge re. > gyede ss ee 
Darts : S 2 a oe ane 26 
Table tennis a ae aa 4 
(20) 
Billiards and snooker y aA 14 33 Il 58 Bs 58 
‘Casual’ attendance, bar, etc... 2! 54 15 JI QI seo im . 
Children’s party .. va 2 ea 10 |& 4 OF cad sae 
Keep Fit ~ - 2 &@ 32 - ae 
Tennis “ - bi ie $ $7 22 > a a -_ 49 
Handicrafts a 8 3 ee 16 
Drama oe e ; ee ra x a 2? 9 a 18 
Concert re ws 20 48 15 1 84 17 49 18 2 86 .. 170 
Quiz, discussion or brains tr oa i2 28 8 1 49 oe. SS = 86 
Lectures aS , a = iw H 1 55 Sf Ge ee ee 80 
Film shows = bg a 17 38 13 1 69 15 41 14 1 71 .. 140 
Puppetry show... a a - a Se . ss l 1 5 9 


APPENDIX III 
NUMBERS WITHIN GIVEN RADIUS ENGAGING IN EACH ACTIVITY 
SOUTH READING COMMUNITY ASSOCIATION 


Persons engaging in each activity living within radius from centre of : 
t 


Mile 4 Mile | Mile 

Per Num- Distance Per Num- Distance Per Num- Distance 
Activity cent. ber factor cent. ber factor cent. ber factor 
Dancing and socials .. 34°8 47 141 57°8 78 125 84-4 114 113 
Chess and table games .. 50-0 17 203 76°5 26 166 85-2 29 114 
Table tennis .. 40-8 27 166 63-5 42 140 77°3—s SI 104 
Billiards and snooker .. 37:3 25 152 61-2 41 133 82:0 55 110 
Old Folk’s Club .. .. 29°4 33 120 46-4 52 101 79-5 85 106 
Women’s Club... .. 19-0 8 77 52-3 22 113 85:7 36 115 
Gymnasium ae .. 48-7 19 198 69-2 27 150 84:5 33 113 
Football... sd .. 44°6 25 181 69-7 39 151 82-1 46 110 
Cricket ie as ar 20 170 66-7 32 145 81-2 39 109 
Woodwork - .. 19-0 + 77 38-1 8 83 85-7 18 115 
Cookery... re + aes 6 143 58-8 10 127 94:0 16 126 
Needlework - -+ 26°3 5 107 63-2 12 137 89-5 17 120 
Dressmaking ’ .. 20-0 8 81 35-0 14 76 80-0 32 107 
Make-do-and-mend os ane 4 95 35-3 6 77 82-3 14 110 
Leatherwork = aes 12 104 44-7 21 97 82:9 39 111 
Drama ; 10-5 2 23 52:6 10 70 
Painting and drawing - 10-0 1 22 70-0 7 94 
Choral and operatic ~- 15°6 63 28-2 9 61 59-4 19 80 
Debates and discussions .. 41-2 167 53-0 9 115 64:7 Il 87 
ALL a ‘a .. 24°6 46:1 74:7 
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APPENDIX [1l—continued 
CHINGFORD COMMUNITY ASSOCIATION 
Persons engaging in each activity living within radius from centre of : 
1 Mile <<. Tl: EE 
Per Num- Distance Per Num- Distance Per Num- Distance 
Activity cent. ber cent. ber factor cent. ber factor 





Dancing instruction .. 8: 126 , 113 
Dances or socials .. 54° ‘ 140 118 
Whist ‘- 7% .. 46° 3 121 103 
Other card games mS 111 105 
Darts 3 ee <a 33 135 106 
Billiards and snooker... , 3 115 90 
Table tennis , 86 70 
Other indoor games 76 68 
Women’s section .. 118 115 
Old People’s Club 36 56 
Football 121 94 
Walking 86 89 
Dressmaking 67 56 94 
Leatherwork 90 19 97 
Bootmending . 99 13 133 
Other handicrafts . . 69 12 107 
Poultry Club 122 213 115 
Pig Club 80 17 78 
Lectures or discussions 66 23 88 
Film shows 103 . 17 113 
ALL ° 
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OXHEY HALL COMMUNITY ASSOCIATION 


Persons engaging in each activity living within radius from centre of : 
+ Mile 4 Mile 1 Mile 


i Per Num- Distance Per Num- Distance Per Num- Distance 
Activity cent. ber factor cent. ber factor cent. ber factor 


Dancing and socials ae 
Whist * 3 .. 6: 
Bridge be i) ae 
Darts as i. .. 65: 
Billiards... ie ey 
Casual attendance .. 61: 100 85-2 101 


Children’s party .. s« GF- 110 89-3 ‘ 106 


7 97 85-6 101 
6 
8 
4 
7 
0 
& 
Tennis aa bg .. 56°0 2 91 88-0 105 
8 
0 
4 
2 
8 
9 


109 84-3 100 
111 89-2 105 
107 93-0 110 
92 86-7 103 


Keep Fit .. — .. YY 86°8 103 
Handicrafts te c. = 82 87-3 103 
Drama — - oo 154 100- 118 
Film shows a .. @- 98 86-3 102 
Concert - we .. 99 87-7 104 
Lectures... if ~~ 125 98-7 117 
Quiz, discussions, Brains 

Trust a e x wane t 117 96:7 114 
Puppetry show... .. 89-0 145 100- 118 
ALL - - -- 61°3 84-5 
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SOME SOCIOLOGICAL ASPECTS OF 
MIXED-CLASS NEIGHBOURHOOD 
PLANNING 


by GoRDON CAMPLEMAN 


In recent years we have been forced increasingly to take notice of 
the ill effects of urban sprawl and the concentration of population in large 
cities, and today it is commonly accepted that some measure of dispersion 
and relocation of population and industry is necessary. Current among 
the theories relating to this planned redistribution of the population 
and the problems it raises is the concept of the Neighbourhood Unit, 
which envisages the basic unit of an urban population as a neighbourhood 
community. It is currently popular to conceive the neighbourhood 
unit as largely separate and self-contained, with its own services and 
facilities, and having, ideally, the minimum of external social and 
recreational relations. The primary justification for this concept of the 
neighbourhood unit is that by eliminating such things as long journeys 


to work and the divorce of work and leisure, and by the high degree of 
localisation of social and recreational group activities, there will be 


> 


fostered a sense of “ communal consciousness ” and the creation of the 
spirit of neighbourliness essential to a full and satisfying life. 

In any community there develops over a period of time a measure 
of social activity. People develop contacts, meet others of like or 
common interests, associations are formed and group activities are 
organised. It is held, rightly it would seem, that this healthy develop- 
ment is greatly hindered when, as in some of the vast, amorphous housing 
estates and suburbs with which we are familiar, there is no focus within 
the local community. Enforced travelling to distant workplaces, tran- 
siency of occupation, travelling to large, densely packed centres of 
amusement and recreation where sheer numbers prevent the development 
of those more personal and intimate social contacts, all these hinder 
the development of a healthy social life. There is therefore a strong 
case for the argument that these new neighbourhood communities shall 
have sufficient sources of employment within themselves or near by, 
and shall have an adequate complement of the material aids to the 
fostering of a high degree of social activity. 
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This is one aspect of the case for a high degree of localisation of 
roup activities, its merit is in itself. By obviating travelling and by 
ater group activities within the community itself, it permits and aids 
the development of a healthy social life. There is however another 
aspect worth considering. The mainspring of this development is the 
normal “ social urge” of the individual, gregariousness or the human 
desire for company, call it what we will. If the conditions are right, 
social activity and social intercourse will develop out of this urge for 
company. But while elective affinities are thus cared for, we still have 
the problem of the “incompatibles”, the “ non-joiners ”, and those 
who through shyness, impediment, or lack of “ push” are outside the 
circle of social activity. For their own sake and for the best development 
of the neighbourhood it is desirable that they should participate in its 
social life. It is as important to foster some automatic association of 
these social types as to facilitate normal social affinities. 

Highly localised group activities imply some degree of separation 
between adjacent neighbourhoods, some degree of hindrance to free 
movement, be it only a main road. It is this incentive to seek social 
recreation and activity within the bounds of one’s own community, 
together with its more intensive and intimate social life, and the fact 
that the community encompasses a larger part of one’s work and leisure, 
which provides a solution to the problem of the non-joiners. 

A term with so many facets as “a healthy social life ” is extremely 
difficult to define. It consists ostensibly of the aggregate of group 
activities within the community, and it might be thought that it can 
reasonably be estimated from the number of different activities pursued 
by various overlapping groups within the community, and the proportion 
of the community who participate. 

But this is not really a good measure, as many of these activities 
may be stimulated and maintained from outside the community ; exper- 
ienced leaders and organisers may come in if the stimulus is lacking 
within the community. Again, and perhaps more important, the number 
of group activities may be infinite, yet some important sectors of social 
experience and activity may be completely isolated from the participation 
of members of the community. 

The essential element of the full social life is the spirit of neighbour- 
liness. If this exists, group activities and social intercourse almost 
inevitably develop. Without it the community remains little more than 
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a collection of individuals and families living in a certain area. This 
neighbourliness, or perhaps better “ communal consciousness”, arises 
from a sense of “ togetherness ” with the other members of the group. 
It embodies a consciousness of the individual’s social relationship to the 
group, and a sense of participation in its affairs. It thus arises from an 
awareness of a common bond and interest. 

It is a matter of observation that this sociability evolves in a com- 
munal group overtime, but it is essential to its full development that 
the fundamental factor of common interest should exist. There is some 
evidence to show that the spirit of neighbourliness is marked in very 
poor urban areas where a common bond of a fundamental nature exists, 
yet the standard of the physical environment is, if anything, a passive 
factor, as many suburbs and municipal housing estates are notorious for 
their social inertness. Therefore, the transition to a new and better 
environment will not automatically foster social activity. 

The first essential to the development of a healthy social life is that 
the population of the neighbourhood shall be sufficiently similar in out- 
look and background as to permit the development of common needs 
and attitudes. It would seem therefore that one of the surest ways of 


preventing this would be to enforce, by planning, a mixture of different 
social strata. This would result, not in lessening class differences, but 
in creating mutually exclusive enclaves within the neighbourhood— 
the very thing we wish to avoid. 

It is possible to examine, in the light of recent social survey work, 
the assumption that neighbourhood units should be independent, 
spatially separate, and with a _ degree of localisation of social activities. 


If a neighbourhood is defined as a territorial area, ——s virtue 
of the por physical characteristics of the area, and the specific social 
characteristics of its inhabitants, it is possible, by mapping the distribution 
of various key indices, to determine neighbourhood boundaries fairly 
accurately. The survey in Middlesbrough plotted twelve main indices, 
including Rateable Value, Age of Buildings, Types of Housing, Births 
and Infant Deaths, Occupations of Chief Wage-earners, etc. When the 
patterns derived from the different indices were superimposed on each 
other, they were found to be largely coincident, and a fairly clear neigh- 
bourhood pattern was apparent. 

This type of survey. has taken place elsewhere and, with minor 
variations, the results confirm the belief that towns are essentially cellular 
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structures, both physically and socially. The larger whole is comprised 
of a number of definite, clearly defined parts. 

All this confirms the current tendency to plan new urban areas 
in terms of neighbourhood units. But how far is the assumption valid 
that these neighbourhoods should be closely integrated and exclusive, 
in comparison with the normal evolution of urban structure ? Modern 
social survey indicates that neighbourhoods which have developed with 
normal unplanned urban growth, are seldom as integrated and exclusive, 
in the sense of highly localised group activities, as is considered desirable 
in current planning. 

A measure of the degree of social integration within each of series 
of neighbourhoods is the degree of concentration of social activities 
within them, and for this, the catchment areas of various social institutions 
provide a good indication. 

In Middlesbrough four main types of primary social activities were 
used as indices, and the relevant catchment areas were ascertained and 
plotted. These were: elementary and secondary schools, youth and adult 
clubs, post offices, greengrocery shops, and shops with sugar registrations. 
This analysis gave, for almost all neighbourhoods, largely negative results. 
Catchment areas for different institutions do not coincide ; the institutional 
pattern does not correspond with the neighbourhoods previously 
ascertained, and the indications are that social activities are not concen- 
trated within the areas of territorially distinct groups. 

From the previous data estimates were then made of the inflow 
and outflow to and from each neighbourhood, which confirmed the fact 
that social activities are dispersed and are not carried on exclusively 
within each neighbourhood. This, then, is the normal evolutionary 
pattern of urban social structure ; socially and geographically distinct 
neighbourhoods, each one generally inhabited by people of the same 
social class. Social activities are dispersed throughout the whole urban 
area, and there is a continual ebb-flow of movement across neighbour- 
hood boundaries, emphasising the coherence of groups of neighbourhoods 
rather than self-sufficing integration within each neighbourhood. 

What are the implications of this urban structure for the planning 
of new areas ? 

It is noteworthy that social integration and the spirit of neighbour- 
liness are generally associated with a combination of negative factors, 
mainly poverty and poor environment. 
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It is as yet a matter for speculation whether or not neighbourliness 
can fully grow in alternative conditions. Only an experiment in planning 
can provide the answer, but if the experiment is to be given a fair chance 
of success, certain factors must be given full weight in the planning. 

Up to the present, distinct neighbourhood groups have been formed 
haphazardly, and not according to a pattern designed to meet human 
needs. This has resulted in an unequal distribution of social facilities 
and institutions, whose activities for the most part are totally unco- 
ordinated. Intelligent planning can provide these facilities where required, 
and ensure that their spheres of attraction more closely coincide, thus 
making for a more socially integrated neighbourhood. But it is unlikely, 
indeed highly undesirable, that neighbourhoods will ever be totally 
self-contained. Since institutions vary in quality and size, proximity 
cannot be the only criterion, and in any case, the importance of proximity 
varies with different age and social groups, for example, distance matters 
far less to the higher income groups with time and money than it does 
to the poorer classes. 

This implies that above all the design of neighbourhoods should 
be flexible. Convenient access to institutions and facilities is essential, 
but since standards of convenience vary with class, age, etc., it is essential 
that standards of design should be flexible. There must be no hindrance 
to free movement between neighbourhoods. The design of new urban 
areas should amplify and adapt the evolutionary pattern of a structure 
composed of cells which are separate entities, yet closely interrelated 
and interdependent. 

Therefore the answer to the advocates of “ social-mixing ” is: 
social stratification has led to geographic separation, and this in turn has 
accentuated social stratification, and perpetuated class divisions, and it is 
unrealistic to assume that these class divisions can be overcome merely 
by reducing the physical distance between classes. It is also highly 
improbable that the different classes would use the same social institutions. 
All that would be achieved is the present pattern of social and geographic 
differentiation on a smaller scale. 

We must also take into consideration that the neighbourhood unit 
concept owes a great deal to the popular and idealised version of com 
munity in rural villages—“...the majority of Englishmen lived in 
villages or small country towns, each an almost self-contained community. 
The struggle for physical existence gave some purpose to life, and although 
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most men worked hard and long, they did at least see the results of their 
own labours. Their work was essential to the community which knew 
them, and this gave them dignity as individual persons. Squire and 
labourer lived within the same community. A man could know his 
neighbour and his village. Pleasures were simple and ‘ home-made’ 
with social life revolving round the family, the village green and the 
inn. But the real centre of the community was the parish church... .”? 
“The neighbourhood unit is, in fact, the modern urban counterpart 
of the village.” 

This too simple transposition, whatever its merits, ignores the 
important, basic factors in the traditional picture of rural life which do 
not operate in the contemporary urban environment. Community life 
may have been highly developed in villages, but this can, in large part, 
be ascribed to comparative remoteness and hindered mobility, which, 
together with a more common pattern of work in various aspects of 
agriculture, compels activity to turn inwards, as it were, and manifest 
itself in an increased community consciousness. The sense of place and 
position ascribed by one’s role in the almost universal economic activity, 
agriculture, was, and in remoter areas, is, reinforced by remnants of the 
rural feudal tradition, which fostered the development of community life 
by permitting participation in social activity of all social classes, with 
their status and privileges carefully defined and understood by all. Such 
participation involved no threat or disturbance to established positions, 
it was conducted on the basis of class divisions, and thus, in conjunction 
with the centripetal tendencies of the rural environment, fostered the 
development of community activity and social participation. 

These factors of impeded mobility, comparative remoteness, a dom- 
inant occupation, and stable social traditions, are either non-existent or 
seriously modified in the urban environment, and whilst there are sound 
arguments for a reasonably self-contained population unit of, say, 10,000 
people there seems little ground for the assumption that social institu- 
tions will be shared by all social classes. 

It is easy in these days of the motor car and bus to seek recreation 
and social activity out of one’s own locality or town, particularly in the 
close pattern of urban settlement in England. It would be wrong to 
attempt to hinder this. The wider the field of experience, the richer 





1 Our NEIGHBOURHOOD, National Council of Social Service, p. 11, 
* Ibid., p. 14. 
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the gain is likely to be. Within the town or neighbourhood, the nature 
of urban occupations is not such as to impart a strong awareness of role 
and place in the community, except perhaps in the case of the “one- 
industry town ”, undesirable on other grounds. Urban industry com- 
prises such a host of various occupations and skills, that they cannot 
easily be fitted into an occupational hierarchy, as is the case with agri- 
culture. Therefore, whatever may be the traditional view in the country- 
side, we cannot say that there is an accepted social hierarchy in urban 
society. 

The growth of towns was an important element in the breakdown 
of the old feudal system and the establishment of an open class society. 
Social mobility is perhaps one of the most significant achievements of 
urbanism, and has left its impression on urban class sentiment. “ Keeping 
up with the Jones’s” is an urban phenomenon, despite its adaptation 
to some rural circles, and, in this setting, class co-operation and the 
sharing of social institutions is fraught with some risk. 

The size of the population is also an important factor. Other things 
being equal, there is more scope in a larger population for the develop- 
ment of specialised associations and groups, each interest attracts a greater 
number of supporters, and there is a development of many diverse outlets 
for the individual’s social urge. By atomising the individual’s “ social 
energy,” this may militate against the development of the more fundamental 
associations, and overshadow the sense of community. The proliferation 
of social groups and associations also permits the exercise of selectivity 
in social activity, in contrast to the inclusiveness of village life. 

These differences between rural and urban environments may be 
seen in action in the case of villages near towns, which come increasingly 
under the influence and domination of the town, weakening for the village 
inhabitants the attachment to the locality, and the number of interests 
dependent upon it. “The decreasing dependence upon the local com- 
munity centre indicates not only a change in its physical configuration, 
but a diffusion of community sentiment itself.’”! 

These considerations incline the writer to reject the assumption 
that the establishment of mixed-class neighbourhoods—“ the urban 
counterpart of the village”, will automatically result in a high degree 
of social participation and community life. ; 





1 Society, Maciver, p. 296. 
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The present housing shortage largely modifies its expression, but 
normally housing demand is as much demand for “ neighbourhood ” 
as for “house”, especially for the higher income groups. In present 
circumstances, almost any house will be occupied, and much mixing of 
social classes takes place, but normally a good or large house in a poor 
locality tends to “breakdown of use”, i.e., conversion into flats or 
a boarding house, etc. If ever a free market does return in housing, 
we may, on past performance, expect that housing demand from the higher 
social classes will be concentrated on “ good ” neighbourhoods, although 
it will be interesting to see what difference the all-round raising of 
physical standards will make. 

This is, of course, not to deny that some fruitful co-operation can, 
and will, take place within the neighbourhood, the Church, for instance 
has always been a focal point for community life, but the social activities, 
as distinct from the services which do not provide satisfactory primary 
social contacts, are participated in by relatively few. 

Where industry is relatively close to the homes of the workers, 
people will have many contacts through working in the same factory, 
and this will facilitate association for common pursuits, such as sports, 
hobbies, trade and political associations, etc. Through this primary 
social activity, social cohesion grows up, and a sense of neighbourhood 
community is fostered, with immense gains, entirely apart from the question 
of class co-operation. But there appears to be ground for thinking that 
these associations, with admittedly some exceptions in specialised forms 
of activity, take place along class lines. 

Leisure and money are important factors in some forms of social 
activity, others require a cultural background and interests not possessed, 
except in exceptional cases, by the working classes, some activities 
have, perhaps unfortunately, acquired a class tradition which, in 
conditions of social mobility, debars those in a higher social status from 
participation. 

Where class co-operation is at its most fruitful is on the less personal 
plane, in town affairs, in political parties, in co-operation for the achieve- 
ment of less personal aims, such as the provision of a civic service. Here, 
one’s personal social attitudes are not deeply involved, and the situation 
is not felt to be inimical to one’s own social status. 

These considerations lead to this conclusion, that in the absence of 
the negative factors which induced a high degree of community life in 
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rural villages, we cannot hope for an automatically high development 
in new urban neighbourhoods. Although there is a sound case for 
self-contained neighbourhoods, say, of the order 10—15,000 population, 
there is little ground for the assumption that all social classes would 
participate fully in its community life and share its social institutions. 
In an urban environment, with the present high degree of physical 
mobility, selectivity and discrimination in pte tr. of institutions 
and associations is possible to a very great extent, with the result that 
participation does take place along class lines. Indeed, it might be 
argued that it is far better that the neighbourhood be populated with 
persons of an approximately similar background and tastes, and thus 
provide a sound basis for the neighbourhood spirit. 

Physical mixing will not enforce participation, and may have some 
unwelcome consequences should a free market in houses again return. 
It would seem better, therefore, to group the types of housing, for 
different income groups together, in sub-neighbourhoods and then try 
to accentuate their common responsibilities and interests at the town level, 
for here lies the most likely field for successful participation. This might 
have to be modified in detail if neighbourhood self-government were 
possible, but such a subdivision of local government area is foreign to 
our system. 

This is not to say that the town planner cannot make a contribution 
to the solution of the problem by an all-round raising of environment 
standards, and diminishing the gulf between upper and lower class 
standards of housing. If housing standards were determined by family 
need and less by the amount of money available, with a resulting decrease 
in upper-class ostentation, one of the main props of urban class differen- 
tiation would be removed. But the lessening of social class differences 
must necessarily be treated as an object of major national policy, by 
taxation and national schemes of social betterment, and above all, it 
must be remembered that people of like tastes and background will pursue 
their social needs in common, and any attempts to foster socially integrated 
neighbourhoods will be doomed to failure if the population contains 
mutually incompatible elements. 

It therefore appears to be better, in so far as class differences remain, 
to plan reasonably small one-class neighbourhoods, and to accentuate 
their common problems and interests at the level of town affairs. As 
far as is possible, they should be planned as interdependent cells, and their 
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boundaries should never become obstacles to movement or social inter- 
course. 

In conclusion, it is interesting to note that the Bournville Estate, 
regarded internationally as a successful example of planned social mixing, 
conforms to the structure described above. Conditions on the estate have 
proved attractive to numbers from the higher-income groups, despite 
the fact that it is primarily a working-class project. This can largely 
be ascribed to the fact that the housing and landscape design, with 
gardens, is of a very high standard. We have ample proof of the interest 
taken in the affiairs of the estate by all inhabitants, and a fully democratic 
organisation of the social life of the estate, spontaneous and including 
all income-groups. Yet despite the interest and social co-operation of all 
inhabitants of the estate, it nevertheless appears that neighbourhood 
groupings, to some extent unplanned and spontaneous, of the type 
described above, are present. The different units, such as Bournville 
village, Bournville Works Estate, are mainly workers’ neighbourhoods, 
whereas the Weoley Hill neighbourhood contains a very large proportion 
of professional people, doctors, teachers, University staff, etc. The 
important fact is that these different neighbourhoods are interdependent 
and essential parts of the larger whole, the Bournville Trust Estate. 

It is this principle which must be applied as far as possible in the 
planning of new urban areas and new towns. 
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NOTES ON BOOKS Il 








SOCIAL ASPECTS OF A TOWN DEVELOPMENT PLAN; A Study of the County Borough 
of Dudley (University Press of Liverpool, 1951, 7s. 6d.). This report was prepared by the 
Department of Social Science of the University of Liverpool, with the hope of discovering the 
more important social aspects of planning, and from this, to suggest how the physical resources 
of the town could be efficiently exploited. They took into consideration the physical background, 
the topography, economics and history of Dudley. But the aspect of this study which is of 
greatest interest is the concentrated attention on the “‘ Neighbourhood Concept”’. The study 
of existing neighbourhoods, how these were affected by topographical and social conditions, 
and how these could be modified by a development plan is very enlightening. This report can 
be commended for taking so great an interest in the social function of planning, and for presenting 
the view that planning should be done in such a way that it serves and takes into consideration 
the needs of the citizen, and the fact that a community is an ever growing and changing living 
entity. Other points of value in this booklet are ; that it has a few good illustrative maps, tables 
and diagrams and that the material is presented in an orderly and clear fashion. 


Professor A. Beacham’s SURVEY OF INDUSTRIES IN WELSH COUNTRY TOWNS (Oxford 
University Press, 1951, 6s.) is a shortened version of the original report presented in 1948. The 
report concentrated its study on the smaller country towns, having a population between 2,000 
and 10,000, and their light industries. No study was made of large cities or of heavy industry. 
The report has attempted to present factual information on 150 industries existing in 42 country 
towns. The main questions which the study presents and tries to answer are: how long have 
the industries been in the towns, why did they come to that particular location, what factors 
hindered or promoted their development and how have these industries affected, socially and 
economically, the towns and the nearby populations. It was hoped that this study would be 
used as a factual basis on which to form a future planning policy. The report ends with some 
interesting conclusions, for instance it states that a considerable part of industry, in rural Wales, 
has resulted since 1939 and is mainly due to war conditions ; and that decentralization of industry 
in Wales has not appeared to be disadvantageous to the firms. Although this is a very interesting 
study it has neglected to present discussions on family enterprise or on whether the industries 
grew under the influence of external factors not related to family or to local situations. 


HOUSING, AND TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING, Bulletin No. 3, February, 1950 
(United Nations Publications, 7s. 6d.). Several issues of these bulletins have been published 
and are of value to all interested in the subject, for they present information on the type and 
methods of planning taking place in many countries; the problems which have to be faced 
under the different environments and circumstances and the way in which these problems are 
being faced. Bulletin No. 3 is made up of four articles on housing and/or town and country 
planning in the United States, Belgium, Indonesia and Panama.. It also includes articles and 
summaries prepared by the United Nations Secretariat on reports from various governments. 
The end of the bulletin contains lists of references from Periodicals since 1948, dealing with 
various aspects of housing, and town and country planning. 


GUIDES TO OFFICIAL SOURCES NO. 1; Labour Statistics (Interdepartmental Committee 
on Social and Economic Research, 1950, Is. 4d.). This booklet was first issued in 1948, but this 
revised edition, published in 1950, has taken into account the changes which have occurred 
since the introduction of National Insurance and its acts, and the Standard Industrial Classifica- 
tion. The booklet discusses the information on employment and unemployment gathered by 
the Ministry of Labour and National Service. It presents notes on the measures, and statistical 
data, specimen forms, references to sources available, and definitions of employment used by 
the Ministry of Labour and National Service. The booklet can be of value to teachers or 
students who wish to do further research on Labour problems and who need statistical informa- 
tion or sources to this information. 

EXMOOR VILLAGE by J. W. Turner, based on information collected by Mass Observation 
(Harrap, 1947, 15s.) is an account of Luccombe, a Somerset village, for which a sociologist cannot 
avoid having as much blame as praise. The attempt to include every aspect of village life, to 
assemble important though commonplace facts, with the addition of many that are unusual 
and difficult to elicit, is admirable. So are the reports of conversations that bring out special 
points vividly and the remarkable illustrations—many of them in colour—perfectly chosen, 
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and nearly every one typical in the best sense. On the other side of the account is the obvious 
lack of sociological method, illustrated by Appendix I (Contents of two typical Luccombe book- 
cases) and Appendix II (a typical Luccombe interior). It is impossible to believe that the books 
and objects mentioned in these are only mechanically related to the lives of the families con- 
cerned. Many of them are likely to have close personal associations and much social significance, 
as was pointed out many years ago by Mr. B. E. Astbury (Chimney-piece Ornaments, OBSERVATION, 
Vol. II, 1926). This criticism could be repeated a hundred times. In the main the book is a 
sheaf of good factual reports: it is not a sociological study. 

PRESSURE OF POPULATION AND ECONOMIC EFFICIENCY IN INDIA: by D. Ghosh 
(Oxford University Press, 1947, 7s. 6d.) is an able summary of its great subject. It gives a 
clear systematic exposition with the whole oppressive problem indicated in its title. Part I 
summarises the population problem statistically, Part II deals with the economic basis of life 
in India, the possibilities of agricultural and industrial development and the position of handi- 
crafts. Part III discusses the future and reveals that birth control is the author’s main hope. 
The book seems well informed throughout and the author’s attitude is fact-facing without pessi- 
mism, 

The six pamphlets put out by Film Centre Limited in collaboration with Unesco and 
published by Olen Press in 1950, introduce new views on how to use films and filmstrips in funda- 
mental education. The first pamphlet gives a description of the development of films, in the 
early part of the twentieth century, as an aid to education. The second pamphlet, F1LmM AND 
FILMSTRIP PROJECTION IN FUNDAMENTAL EDUCATION, contains information on what equipment is 
available and how it can be used and maintained in good working order in different climatic 
conditions. Pamphlets three and four give the names of sources where educational films may 
be obtained. The fifth booklet relates the experiences of various countries in their use of educa- 
tional films and discussion groups. The last is a catalogue printed in French and English con- 
taining a guide to International Film Sources and general advice on selection of films. This 
series of booklets can be of great value to all who work in the field of education and wish to 
acquire information on films as an aid to education, and to know what material is available and 
how it can best be used. 

AS A MIGHTY STREAM (Jewish Publication Society of America, 1949) consists of a collection 
of papers and addresses prepared by Dr. J. Morgenstern. The volume presents an interesting 
exposition on the application of modern Biblical Science to Jewish history and theology, and 
Dr. Morgenstern’s observations and theories on the Jewish community in America; how it 
is being assimilated and how it differs to American life. But the main topic discussed in this 
book is the tracing of the growth and the evaluation of ‘‘ Reform Judaism ”’, pointing out the 
possible trends and the course which may be expected in the future. In this volume the reader 
becomes acquainted with the views of one Rabbi who is recognized as an outstanding scholar 
and author, therefore, although the theories presented are those of one man they are of value 
in that they give insight into the beliefs and thought of the liberal wing of Judaism in the United 
States. 

The book, WOMEN AND WORK, by Gertrude Williams (Nicholson & Watson, 1945, 5s.) 
considers the problem of the working woman in a general way, taking into consideration the 
various factors which can affect her work and the conditions under which she must work. The 
contents of the book are divided into four parts. The first discusses the increase of women 
workers and the type of jobs she can enter ; the second deals with the kind of work women do ; 
the third presents a discussion on the differences in the conditions under which women work 
as compared with those for men. The last section enlarges upon the post-war working conditions 
and the openings for women. Finally we must mention the interesting photographs which 
show women taking part in different jobs and the charts which help to bring out clearly the 
changes that are taking place as more women enter employment. But we must remember that 
this book just attempts to present the problems that women face when they enter into employ- 
ment and the factors likely to affect them. The author states that she has not attempted to 
present solutions, but only to show factual material based mainly on economic considerations. 


All books noted are in the Le Play House Library. 
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IRONWORKS SCHOOLS IN SOUTH 
WALES, 1784—1860 


By Lrestre WYNNE-EVANS 


Ir has been shown by a recent investigator on the state of education in 
England in the first half of the nineteenth century that, generally speaking, 


“* the working classes of England were not educated, and formal schooling was capricious 
and uncertain, and frequently appallingly bad. On the other hand, the piecemeal 
and uneven educational dev elopment in England during the first three-quarters of the 
nineteenth century apparently succeeded in spreading certain minimal attainments 
pretty widely throughout the country.” (A, pp. 333 and 350.)! 


In this paper it is proposed to examine the state of education in South 
Wales during the early Victorian period in the light of the above two 
statements. For this purpose the iron-smelting areas of South Wales 
in the pre-coal-mining period will be discussed—roughly between 1784 


and 1860. 
Wales was very similar to England in the first half of the nineteenth 


century so far as secular day-schooling was concerned. Other writers 
have shown how abortive Government attempts had been to try 
to solve the problem of elementary education in areas where large 
populations had congregated in the developing industrial regions through- 
out the country. On all sides there was considerable diversity of opinion 
regarding educational provision. During the greater part of the last 
century, English liberalism while favourable to a general extension of 
educational opportunity, distrusted State control as being a political 
danger to civil liberty. (B, p. 14 and C, pp. 49-51.) So did those who 
regarded education as essentially a sphere of religious training and believed 
in ecclesiastical control. Still others held the view, characteristic of the 
eighteenth century, that education was a charity to the poor and not a 
ht to which all subjects of the State were entitled. The interaction 
of these and other opinions delayed the systematic planning of an educa- 
tional system for several decades in the nineteenth century. 





1 For ail references see list at end. 
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During such a period of procrastination and uncertainty it is true 
that a good deal of constructive work was being done by the voluntary 
societies and the (mainly ineffective) educational clauses of the various 
Factory Acts. (D, p. 14 and E, pp. 1-15.) But in the industrial areas 
of South Wales one of the main directives and enthusiasm came 
from the organisers of industry and the proprietors of individual 
ironworks. 


EDUCATIONAL DESTITUTION AND THE ESTABLISHMENT OF IRONWORKS 
SCHOOLS 


The most significant feature of industrialisation in South Wales after 
about 1790 was the remarkable growth of population in the iron-smelting 
and coal-mining areas. In two counties, Monmouth and Glamorgan, 
the increase within a short period was phenomenal, and the machinery 
of civilisation was inevitably strained. The increase in Glamorgan 
between 1801 and 1851 was 223 per cent. and in Monmouthshire 244 per 
cent. whereas the average for Great Britain was 934 per cent. Even 
between 1841 and 1851 the increase was more than 35 per cent. in Glam- 
organ. (F, p. 635 ff.) The old Welsh traditions and agencies seemed to 
be giving way under the strain of immigration from the rural parts of 
Wales, the neighbouring counties of England, the south-western counties, 
and from Ireland. (G, p. 410.) 

Socially, certain parts of the Welsh industrial areas were worse than 
others. In some of the Monmouthshire valleys, and around Merthyr 
Tydfil, one investigator reported that 
“whatever is unsettled or lawless, or roving, or characterless among working men 
has felt an attraction for this district. It was from these areas that most of the followers 
of John Frost (and his march on Newport in 1839) were drawn. Living conditions 
were deplorable where many of the Companies built houses for their workers without 
the slightest attention to comfort, health or decency, whilst the workpeople, although 
never deficient in natural ability, were grossly ignorant.” (H, Part Il, pp. 290-3.) 


At Cwmavon in West Glamorgan conditions were slightly better. 
Here the Works’ proprietors tried to do their best for the welfare and 
interests of the workmen. With a view of securing a good-type popula- 
tion, inquiries as to their character were instituted before any workmen 
were employed. These precautions formed a marked contrast with 
the reckless manner in which people were received at many works in the 
Merthyr and Monmouthshire works. At Cwmavon the workmen’s 
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houses were well arranged in “ rows of moderate size in different parts of 
the valley”. (I, 1846, Vol. XXIV, pp. 423-4.) 

On the whole the immigrants were generally poor and unskilled, 
while the use of the vernacular and the variety of the religious sects made 
the provision of education difficult. This lack of educational facilities 
was emphasised in numerous Reports and in the Minutes of the Com- 
mittee of Council on education. In 1839, through the publication of 
the first MiNuTEs of the Committee of Privy Council, people became 
aware of the ‘ state of educational destitution in the South Wales Districts ’ 
by the gloomy report drawn up by Mr. H. S. Tremenheere on The Mining 
Districts of South Wales. (J, 1839-40, p. 415.) 

By 1846 the educational position had not improved in the industrial 
areas of South Wales “where vast populations were left without any 
adequate means of moral and religious superintendence and control, 
and without opportunities of any effectual education for their children ” 
(H, p. 414.) In the same year an exhaustive inquiry into the state of 
education in Wales brought the same comments from hundreds of in- 
dividual witnesses throughout the Principality that “in their parishes 
there had been a rapid growth in population in the industrial parishes 
and insufficient schools at their disposal to educate the children of the 
working classes”. (I, 1847, Part Ll, p. 294.) 

The State did not accept the responsibility of providin; education 
but guided its promotion through the voluntary agenci i i 
which remained operative until 1870. The State also believed that as 
much local initiative, responsibility, and freedom should be allowed in 
the provision and promotion of education. Unfortunately for the 
Noncomformist sections of the South Wales population, the British and 
Foreign School Society did not seriously start its activities in that region 
until 1853, by which time all the ironworks schools had been established. 
Moreover, between 1843 and 1853, the pure Voluntaryists would have 
no truck with State aid, and did their utmost to promote schools on 
a sectarian basis with limited results. (L.) 

The inapplicability of the Factory Acts to the iron-smelting industry 
at this period undoubtedly contributed to the lack of educational provision, 
and the proprietors of ironworks were under no legal obligation to 
provide schools for the children of their workers. Indeed, the proprietors 


1In 1851, wer of .children in school to the whole population in Monmouthshire was 


only 9 per cent. 1855, p. 636). 
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could make out a very strong case that the Sunday schools already made 
good any deficiencies that existed, for many Sunday schools had secular 
as well as religious subjects in their curricula. The work-people them- 
selves would support the proprietors in this contention, for attendance 
at school on Sundays meant no loss of work for young boys and there- 
fore no loss in income for the family budget. 

Works proprietors were well aware of the necessity for providing 
schools and most of them shouldered this responsibility with considerable 
initiative and cost to themselves. But where such schools were provided, 
formal schooling degenerated into mere ‘ capriciousness and uncertainty ’ 
The demands of industry were heavy, and economic conditions in the 
homes demanded the employment of every youth in the works. The 
important point to note here is that the schools established by ‘ enlightened 
employers of labour’ overcame the deficiency of educational provision 
in the industrial areas. 

It is worth noting that ironworks schools were also established in 
the English industrial areas, notably in Durham County. Nor was this 
educational feature of the industrial revolution confined to Great Britain, 
for there are evidences of similar educational establishments on the 
continent, particularly in Sweden. 

In that country several works schools were opened in the middle of the seventeenth 
century (M., Tome I, p. 91). In the eighteenth century and the early part of the nine- 
teenth century works schools were established at Avesta in southern Dalarna (M, 
Tome I, p. 168), at Uppsala, in the mining district of Skultuna (north of the inner 
part of Lake Malaren), and in the diocese of Karlstad (M, Tome II, pp. 85-89 and 
N). The scope of the teaching “‘ was reading, writing, and arithmetic (quattuor 
species). The books studied were the Bible, the hymn-book, and catechism 
(e.g., Luther’s). Very poor children sometimes got free books from the proprietor ” 
(M, Tome II, pp. 66-68). Though there were several good works schools in 
Sweden, “it should be remembered that the ironworks were located in small and few 
areas. Works employees and mining workers in 1760 were estimated at 3.1 per cent. 
of the population of Sweden, so the great majority of the inhabitants did not benefit 
by the advantages in regard to education that were afforded by the works schools.” 
(O, p. 181.) 


Three phases can be distinguished in the establishment of ironworks’ 
schools in South Wales : 

(2) An insignificant phase which was pre-1800 when the first ironworks school 
was established at Capel Waun-y-Pound in 1784 (P, p. 34). It was a small school of 25 
children whose parents were employed in the ironworks, located midway between 
Sirhowy and Beaufort in Monmouthshire. 
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(4) The period 1800-1840 was characterised by the establishment of several 
ironworks schools on the initiative of the proprietors of individual works. (See 
Appendix I.) 

(¢) The period 1840-1860. Over thirty ironworks’ schools were established 
during this third phase, described by Mr. H. S. Tremenheere in 1856 as (See Appendix 
II): “ the spirit actuating the very great majority of the employers of labour in the great 
mining districts of Monmouthshire and Glamorganshire in reference to their re- 
sponsibilities to the labouring population is unquestionably now of a very much higher 
kind than was visible when I| was first called upon to report on the condition of these 
districts (1839). After the Chartist outbreak of 1839, company after company, and 
employer after employer has in successive years taken some steps towards providing 
for their people better means of moral and religious and general instruction, and towards 
facilitating the physical comforts and decencies of life among those large and rapidly 
collected populations. There are some exceptions where nothing has been done.” 
(S, 1856, XVIII, p. 311.) 

Briefly, the attendance statistics show that the works schools were the 
largest and most important in the industrial parts which they served. 
In the majority of cases, they were the only schools in existence in those 
areas, and when other schools were opened, many of them languished 
and could not compete with the works schools. 

The following schools were the largest in South Wales: Rhymney 
Tredegar, Ebbw Vale, Abersychan, Pontypool, and Blaina in Mon- 
mouthshire ; Dowlais, Llynfi, Tondu, and Cwmavon in Glamorgan ; 
Amman, Carmarthenshire ; and Yniscedwyn in Breconshire. 

Of these, the outstanding schools in size, attendance, and efficiency, 
were Dowlais and Cwmavon. 

Except in one or two instances, all companies who promoted schools 
for the children of their employees deducted varying sums from the 
men’s wages for the maintenance of the schools. In some of the larger 
works 
“each man on applying for work was informed that one of the conditions of his being 
employed was that he should allow a }d. or 1d. in the £ to be deducted from his earnings 
for the purposes of education. All his children, if he had any, being admitted free 
to the school, or for a very small weekly payment, and the workman himself could 
also have the privilege of attending an evening school.” (I, 1846, p. 419.) 


At Cwmavon, the children of all persons earning less than 12/- per 
week were admitted free of charge. (I, 1846, p. 425.) The same procedure 
was adopted at the Amman Ironworks school in Carmarthenshire. Here, 
the children of workpeople employed by the Company received free 
education, but other children paid 2d. per week to the schoolmaster. 
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(Y, miscellaneous notes.) In most of the ironworks schools children 
were eligible and were admitted in the following precedence : 

1. Children of parents employed at the works. 

2. Children having lost their parents, who died while in the Com- 
pany’s employment and who were supported by brothers or 
other relatives employed in the works. 

Children of parents who died while employed by the Company 
but who had no relatives employed at the works. (I, 1847, 
Part Ll, p. 3735.) 


Il. EARLY LEAVING AGE AND IRREGULAR ATTENDANCE 


“‘ The most serious difficulties with which the schools had to contend 
were the twin evils of early-leaving age and irregular attendance. There 
were no topics in the Inspectors’ Reports which loomed so large.” (Z, 
p- 227.) In South Wales, as in all industrial districts, the great attraction 
for young children was the works. Factory legislation had achieved very 
little in the way of prohibiting the employment of young children in the 
heavy industries before 1867. Before that date, however, legislation 


had prohibited the employment of children under 1o in collieries, but 
even then, breaches of the law were frequent. 


Considerable opposition was expressed by industrialists 


**to the extension of the Collieries Act to embrace iron, tin, and other works because 
where the demand for labour is so great and competition so strong, there would always 
be a danger that any enactment which interfered with the general labour market would 
operate injuriously on commercial interests by becoming a tax on the cost of pro- 
duction”. (AA, Vol. II, p. 478.) 


In spite of opposition, the Factory Acts Extension Act of 1867, 
“which reached the ironworks for the first time,” became law. It 
enacted that all children under 13 years of age had to attend school and were 
not to be employed on night work. (I, 1870, Vol. XV, and 1869, p. 158.) 
This Act did not come into full operation until July 1st, 1870 (the year of 
the first Education Act), but the “ twin evils ” had, since the early 1850's, 
the stage free for themselves. 

Sunday schools maintained their popularity and attendance was genet- 
ally regular. (AA, Vol. Il, p. 474 and pp. 483-496.) In the day-schools 





132 and 33 Vict. c. 103. 
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the practice of early-leaving could not be attributed to the poverty 
of the parents or to the necessity for children to supplement the family 
income, or “ to improvidence, or other causes of inability in the popula- 
tion”. (AA, Vol. Il, p. 474.) Such reasons undoubtedly existed but 
only partly accounted for the phenomenon. The paramount reason— 
common to all the industrial districts—was the want of appreciation by 
parents of the importance “to the future welfare of their children, of 
education being carried out beyond the time at which they are at present 
withdrawn from school ”. (AA, Vol. Il, p. 474.) 

It is worth probing deeper into this observation because early school- 
leaving was prevalent in those districts where sobriety and good 
conduct were characteristic of the people ; the houses were well-furnished, 
the children were comfortably clothed, and the population attended 
places of worship regularly : 


“* it appears to be not so much a simple want of appreciation of the value of education 
as a low estimate of what education consists in, combined with a notion always much 
strengthened by the prospect of immediate pecuniary advantages resulting from the 
children’s labour, that as much additional learning as may be required can be obtained 
hereafter as occasion for it may arise”. (AA, Vol. II, p. 474.) 


Others voiced the opinion that as the schools improved, parents 
maintained that their children needed less time to learn and therefore should 
leave school at an earlier age. (Z, p. 227.) Other parents argued that 
their children should obtain only as much education as was necessary 
“ for their sphere of life ”—and this estimation on their part was by no 
means generous. This idea persisted in the agricultural areas of Wales 
until recent years, when farmers desired merely a ‘ quarter ’ (i.e., a term, 
or year at the most) of secondary schooling for their children.’ 

The ironworks schools could not combat the wholesale leaving 
of young children after a very brief stay at the schools. Children were 
removed after a year’s schooling—seldom were they allowed to remain 
for eighteen months.?- In Monmouthshire, almost every child between 
the ages of 9 and 10 were taken into the works. At Blaenavon school 


the master ‘reported : 

“TI have been in this school for 10 years (1845-55) and I find that few boys stay 
beyond 10 years, and most leave at 9. I have re-opened an evening school and have 
35 mames on the books ranging from 14 to 23 years. Of these, 17 passed through 








1e.g., in Cardiganshire. - 
* In the Dowlais schools many children left after one year in school. 
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my school. They all said that they had lost so much—they should go back to the 
simplest reading and the other easier tasks given in the first few years of school life.” 


(I, 1850, p. 409.) 
Similar evidence was given for the Nantyglo and Blaina schools 
where 


“ the children of superior workmen stayed in school until 12 or 13 years of age; most 
of the rest left school between the ages of 9 or 10; colliers’ children left between 8 
and 9”. (S, 1856, Parl. Paper XVIII, p. 274.) 


In Glamorgan, the Cyfarthfa school in Merthyr Tydfil was the 
outstanding example of wholesale early leaving. The following details 
for the year 1854 extracted from the school books by the schoolmaster 
are illuminating: (J, 1853-54, p. 592.) 


(a) Children in school— (4) Children who attended school— 
Under 6 years’ old .. 45 For less than 1 year... 95 
”> 10 ” ”» als 45 ”> more ” I > ail 
a” te Ow. <7 2 years 3 
i we 


Total .. 107 Total oo 307 


In 1855, 202 boys left school out of a total of 295. The Inspector 
wrote that “ the returns are of such a peculiar nature that I consider them 
well-worthy of being recorded”: (J, 1853-54, p. 414.) 


Number on school books .. +s bea 
Number admitted ade T -. 144 
Number re-admitted .. - ae 


Total school .. «+ 295 
93 (remained at school) 


Left between March 1854-55 «+ . 202 


At the Venallt ironworks school 
“‘the parents took very little interest in their children’s education: the children were 
taken away to work before they had learnt anything well”. (1, 1847, Part I, p. 479.) 
Early school-leaving was as rampant at Dowlais and Cwmavon 
in spite of all attempts on the part of the proprietors to check it. The 





1 Evidence given by W. Jevons, Venallt Works. 
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majority of the youthful population left school at an early age in 
order to earn good money.!' The manager at the Cwmavon works said 
that : 


“ all the efforts on our part do not reach the mass of the people but afte partial in their 
influence.? My feeling from the experience of 20 years is that little has been done in 
the way of checking early withdrawal from school; legislation cannot check it, and 
any interference often does more harm than good.” (AA, p. 591.) 


In some of the manufacturing areas of South Wales, early withdrawal 
was so rapidly on the increase that it threatened to render abortive all 
efforts to educate the working-classes. Few children remained at 
school after the age of ten, with the result that they soon forgot what 
they had learnt. The position was aptly summed up in the words of the 
Assistant Commissioner : 

“the foundation was laid with much cost and labour, but the superstructure was not 
raised ; the ground was prepared and the seed sown, but the fruits were not gathered 
in”. (AA, Vol. II, p. 470.) 


The second feature of early school-leaving was the high percentage 
of illiteracy among young men from 18 to 22 years of age. They wrote 
clumsily and read badly, and whatever else they learned—was learned 
in the Sunday schools. After 1855, in regions where tinplate works 
were established, early-leaving reached new proportions, for child labour 
was much more in demand here than in the ironworks, and children were 
commonly employed as early as 8 years of age. 

Early school-leaving also produced a marked decline in recruits 
for the teaching profession. Parents could not be persuaded to allow 
their children to remain in school up to the required age for pupil-teachers 
because their salaries would not compare with what they could earn in 
the works by manual labour. Innumerable instances occurred where 
pupils were taken away from school just as they were becoming qualified 
by age to become pupil-teachers. One result of this was to compel 
schoolmasters to prevail upon mere children, from 10 to 12 years of age, 
to assist them. Another outcome of the shortage of pupil-teachers was 
the appointment of paid monitors (in schools which did not avail 





1 The success of the adolescent and adult evening classes at Dowlais counteracted the evils of early 


leaving to some extent. 
* The Cwmavon proprietors tried to keep boys in school by offering them superior posts (for 


long attendance) ; tuition in technical subjects, and apprenticing them to craftsmen. 
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themselves of grants for pupil-teachers), but these again were immature 
and mainly ineffective.’ 

In the large works schools at Dowlais, Cwmavon, Blaina and Ebbw 
Vale, the lack of pupil-teachers compelled the proprietors to appoint 
more assistant staff—a feature which undoubtedly contributed to the 


greater efficiency of these schools. 


III. REMEDIAL MEASURES 

Genuine attempts were made to remedy these evils in the schools, 
and all were the results of voluntary efforts. Such were: (@) Evening 
schools ; (4) Promotion to better positions in the works ; (¢) Apprenticing 
promising boys to craftsmen and for training as _ pupil-teachers ; 
(d) Educational tests ; (¢) Refresher courses ; (f) Prize schemes. 

Two points are ‘worth noting in connection with evening schools or 
classes. In the first place, in the ironworks schools they were introduced 
as an attempt to take up the education of the child from the time he left 
school until he reached manhood. With the exception of Dowlais, 
Cwmavon, and Abersychan, the scheme was unsuccessful. Secondly, 
evening schools did not appeal to the majority of the working-class 
population, i.e., the unskilled labouring classes. The regular adherents 
of evening classes were generally the skilled artisans who desired and 
required technical skills and knowledge. Mechanical drawing, solid 
geometry, arithmetic and mensuration were the usual subjects studied. 
This type of workman was in the minority in an industry which demanded 
so much unskilled labour. Therefore as a remedial measure to combat 
early school-leaving, evening schools were unsuccessful. Kay Shuttle- 
worth’s successful experiment in promoting evening classes in East 
Lancashire was not adopted in other areas because the government (which 
preferred evening schools connected with day-schools) withdrew its aid. 
Shuttleworth formed the East Lancashire Union which unified all kinds 
of evening classes, and an examination and prize scheme was inaugurated. 
The scheme was successful, the number of scholars increased, their 
attendance was more regular, and the standard of work was improved. 
(Z, pp. 235-6.) 

A suggestion was put forward in some quarters that a child's education 
might be started earlier in Infant schools as part of the drive to combat 


* The Inspectors’ Reports in the minutes of Committee of Council for the period 1855- 1865 are 
filled with these references. 
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eatly-leaving. Here again, success was only achieved at Dowlais, 
Cwmavon, and Neath Abbey. In other places the quality of the education 
provided and the youthfulness of the teachers did not produce results : 
“much might be done by improving the character of the preparative instruction in 
schools of this class towards carrying the education of children by 10 years of age to a 
higher point than is attained at present. Speaking generally, neither as to system, 
still less as to subject matter of instruction, does the infant school come up to its original 
conception.” (AA, Vol. II, p. 480.) 


Promotion to better positions in the works (on condition that the 
pupils remained at school for a certain number of years) was widely 
adopted by managers of works in co-operation with the schoolteachers, 
in an attempt to check early-leaving. Undoubtedly this scheme worked 
satisfactorily in a limited way for a few persons. This occurred again 
at Dowlais and Cwmavon, where certain children stayed at school until 
at least 10 years of age—but very few above that age. At the Cwmavon 
works school there was close liaison between the school authorities and 
the works manager, Mr. Gilbertson. On visiting these works, the 
Assistant Commissioner was introduced to several clerks by Gilbertson, 
and one of them described how the children of workmen were admitted 
to the works : 


“TI was educated at the Cwmavon Works School. I think that the system of taking 
boys into the office from the school prompts parents to keep them in school as long as 
they can: they are otherwise taken from school generally at from 8 to 10 years of age. 
The practice here in admitting children into the works is to register them. When a 
child comes to be registered before he starts work, I ascertain, by examination, if he can 
read or write; if not, I report him to Mr. Gilbertson who admits him or not . . . but 
always on the condition that the child goes to the night school.” 


Another clerk replied, in answer to certain questions : 

“* The system adopted in the works of appointing boys to be over-lookers, etc., induces 
parents to keep the children in school longer in order to bring them up to something 
besides labour.” (AA, Vol. II, p. 592.) 

Gilbertson however had to admit that these were only partial cases, 
and he very much regretted that in general although boys were made to 
promise to attend night classes, they did not do so willingly, and had to be 
threatened with dismissal for this neglect. At Dowlais, early withdrawal 
occurred as the children left the Infant school. Matthew Hirst the head- 
teacher remarked : 


“‘there are about 1,800 children in these schools. In the boys’ school there are 420 
boys now on the books and 340 in regular attendance. These are children of men 
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employed in the Dowlais Ironworks . . . there is no other school in Dowlais. In 
the head class there are about 55 boys at the present time ; out of these, 50 are work- 
men’s sons. The majority of these boys are between 10 and 12 years of age. There 
are several boys of 12 years of age, and a few of 14 years of age in school. Those 
who stay above 12 are the children of the better class of workman who are intended for 
places in the office. Not 10 per cent. of the whole school ever reach the first class. 
There are boys working in the mills who are 8 years old ; the majority go to work at 
9 or 10 years of age ... Many go from the infant school before they come into the day- 
school at all. There is no restriction whatever imposed on the men with regard to the 
age of the boys they employ . . . We have a night school in the six winter months. 
My average number of boys was 114 and the girls made up the number to 200. The 
boys were between 10 and 20 years of age.” (W, 1862, Vol. XXII, and App. 1864, 


P- 394+) 


The Cwmavon Company had other means of attracting boys to the 
more highly skilled jobs. \n the absence of technical schools where 
boys could attend for instruction in solid geometry, draughtsmanship, 
mathematics, and other technical subjects, the proprietors induced technic- 
ally-minded boys to study those subjects during working hours. They 
were allowed a certain amount of time off to attend the day-schools for 
this instruction. In the pattern-making and fitting departments the 
apprentices were given one hour on two days weekly from their work in 
order to learn machine drawing. Other boys were drafted to other — 
ments in the works to serve as apprentices to the older craftsmen, e.g 
in the moulding department and drawing office. (AA, Vol. I, p. ig 
In the works schools the brighter pupils were encouraged to become 
pupil-teachers. But here again ‘only the fringe of the problem was touched. 
While some boys undoubtedly benefited from these methods, the majority 
of working-class boys were still unaffected. 

In some of the ironworks, employers instituted an Educational Test 
as a condition of the employment of children ranging from ro to 12 years 
of age, but this test merely sought to assess their ability to read and write. 
It did not appear that any beneficial results accrued from this practice. 
The standard required in these basic subjects of the curriculum could 
easily be attained by the time the child reached the age of 10, but with 
scarcely the slightest intellectual training. Moreover in a year or so after 
leaving school, the capacity both for reading and writing was lost from 
want of practice. (AA, Vol. I, p. 477.) This was especially true of those 
industrial districts where the children of the working-classes turned to 
the vernacular for all uses of language—reading, writing, and speaking. 
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In addition it was evident 


“‘ that employers who insisted on the ‘ certificates of merit’ competed unequally with 
those who did not insist on them, and in a district where labour was in such demand 
(and very often exceeded the supply) the general adoption of such a practice was almost 
beyond the limits of rational expectation”. (AA, Vol. II, p. 478.) 


Mr. H. S. Tremenheere, in his Report to the Home Secretary in 
1856 estimated that 
about 75 per cent. of the boys who had passed through the good Companies’ schools 
had forgotten all they had learnt. Why? Because they left school between 8 and 10 
years of age, and the efforts of the Companies and the Government to provide school 
houses and masters had been thrown away.” (S, 1856.) 


He also mentioned that several works’ schools had arranged for boys 
between the ages of 12 and 16 years to return to school for short periods 
of ‘ Refresher Courses’. Lack of enthusiasm caused the scheme to 
languish, and those who attended them had little benefit due to the lack 
of continuity. (S, 1856.) 

The Prize Schemes or Associations were yet another attempt to combat 
early withdrawal. Such schemes had been initiated in 1851 in South 
Staffordshire, Shropshire, Northumberland and Durham. (S, 1856.) 
In 1856, Mr. Tremenheere, in conjunction with Sir Thomas Phillips of 
Courtybella, Monmouthshire, established the South Wales Iron and Coal 
Masters Association embracing all the industrial areas of South Wales 
from the Pontypool Valley on the East, to Llanelly on the West. This 
Association set out to induce parents to keep their children longer at 
school and to get them to attend more regularly. In order to be eligible, 
certain conditions had to be fulfilled. These included attendance at an 
approved elementary school for a period of at least two years ; children 
had to be at least 10 years of age, and each child had to produce a certificate 
from one of the school managers showing attendance at school for at 
least 176 days during the previous twelve months. 

The prize money amounted to {100, and the prizes were graded 
from {£3 down to 5/-, and in 1857 the first of the examinations was taken 
by 20 schools with a ‘total of 219 pupils all of whom were over 10 years 
of age. (CC.) The scheme came to an end in 1866 largely because the 
object for which the Association was formed was catered for by Lowe’s 
famous Minute of 1861 and the Revised Code of 1862. (DD.) 

The common view of the period—that school interfered with work— 
was reflected in the irregular attendances, and was (with early withdrawal) 
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the greatest obstacle which the schools encountered. In agricul- 
tural districts, children were kept away from school for a stated period 
of two to three months annually, but on returning to school their attend- 
ances were regular. In the industrial districts, however, children were 
kept away for trifling reasons, such as looking after young children at 
home or taking food to the works for their fathers and brothers. 
The following details have been extracted for the Neath and Merthyr 
industrial districts: (AA, Vol. II, p. 464.) 

Twenty schools in the Neath district handed in returns forming a total of 1910 
pupils ; of these 25 per cent. attended school for less than 50 days, 21.6 per cent. attended 
50-100 days, 20.3 per cent. for 150-200 days, and 10.1 per cent. attended over 200 days. 
The Merthyr Tydfil district had returns from 22 schools with a total of 4,153 pupils ; 
of these 35.1 per cent. attended school less than 50 days, 15.8 per cent. attended 50-100 
days, 23.4 per cent. for 150-200 days and 16.9 per cent. attended school over 200 days. 


The creation of ‘ half-timers’ by the Factory Act Extensions Act 
of 1867! which aimed at making “ labour and education go hand in hand ” 
worked badly in South Wales. Rather than submit to the terms of the 
Act (which enacted half-time attendance at school for children between 
the ages of 8 and 13), many employers dismissed their young employees 
in an attempt to avoid the school regulations. At Blaenavon, where the 
half-time system was given a trial, 

‘the necessity of sending five miles or upwards for the certifying surgeon? was com- 
plained of as a great hardship, and the proprietors threatened to discharge the children ” 
(I, 1868, p. 239.) 


A similar problem at Merthyr Tydfil induced parents to keep large 
numbers of children away from school. This action together with long 
absences and irregular attendances made the schools almost useless. 
(I, 1868, p. 239.) It was clear that voluntary methods of providing 
education were ineffective, and the only real solution to the problems 
was the creation of a national system on a compulsory basis.’ 


! This Act embraced ironworks, blast furnaces, etc., for the first time. 

2 Works’ surgeons were required to certify that young persons were 12 years of age before they 
could be employed full-time. 

§ The obvious solution to the problem of early withdrawal was compulsory schooling. This was 
done at the London Lead Mining Company’s schools at Teesdale and Alston Moor, under the agency 
of R. W. Bainbridge. A population of 10,000 depended on the Company, and at the two schools 
at Middleton and Nenthead, every boy had to remain at school from 6 to 12 years of age, and every 
girl from 6 to 14. Many pupils remained for much longer, but no boy was employed by the Company 
until the schoolmaster granted a certificate of competency. This is probably one of the rare examples 
of a works school insisting upon compulsory attendance. As compared with Dowlais and other works 
schools in South Wales the results of this compulsion are worth recording. In order to ensure that the 
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The Sunday schools in the industrial areas however had a different 
tale to relate. No difficulty arose about attendances, they were extremely 
popular, and even where adequate works schools existed for the workers’ 
children the Sunday schools attracted far more children than the day- 
schools. The validity of this statement can be tested and acknowledged 
by an examination of the following statistics extracted from the Com- 
missioners’ Reports of 1847, for the three counties of Monmouth, 
Glamorgan, and Brecon. By choosing those industrial parishes which 
contain the ironworks schools, and using them as specimen areas, the 
following glaring differences appear between the attendances at day and 
Sunday schools : 





























. No. attending No. of 
County Specimen Industrial Parish Pop: mation Day Sunday Day Sunday 
= Schools Schools Schools Schools 
Mon- ..| Aberystruth  .. » of 21,272 616 2,331 10 18 
MouTH ..| Bedwellty Me ..| 22,413 | 1,236 4,842 16 32 
Panteg a ia ween — 389 — 4 
Total . -+ 35,856 1,852 7,562 26 56 
saniecsiag neti ——— se 
GLAM- Merthyr Tydfil ..1 34,977 | 2,301 6,902 41 36 
ORGAN ..| Michaelston 
(super Avon) a 2,592 323 1,350 2 8 
Margam - --| 3,526 765 927 8 
Glyncorrwg .. - 634 72 128 I 2 
Total .. -- 41,668 3,461 9,307 §2 55 
l 
Brecon ..| Llanelly git ae Ss 634 2,398 | Not given 
Me Ly eae: e 
Total population of above parishes isa w+ 84,890 
Total number attending DAY SCHOOL S ” 5,947 


Total number attending SUNDAY SCHOOLS ... 19,267 


attendance regulations were observed, the Lead Mining Company’s schools were visited twice a year 
by the Company’s Inspector.* 
Educational State of the adult population of 2,535, employed by the Company : 


\len Women 
Can read... = was 96% 91.63% 
Can write also... a 88% 74.18% 
Cannot read nor -write ... 4% 8.37% e 


* Newcastle Commission Report, Vol. II, pp. 366-7 ; also Vol. I, p. 219. 
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By deducting all persons over the age of 15 in the Sunday schools, 
the total attendances for such schools is still 11,463 or nearly twice the 
number attending day-schools. 

In the industrial areas before the works schools were built, several 
ironworks had Sunday schools on a denominational basis attached to 
the works. Appendix IV shows (a) that all the Sunday schools were in 
operation before the establishment of works schools, and (b) that 
denominational Sunday schools were attached to the ironworks, e.g., 
Rhymney Ironworks had as many as eleven denominational Sunday 
schools attached to it. 


CONCLUSION 


Works schools, as distinct from Factory schools, have received scant attention by 
writers of nineteenth century educational history. Much has been written about 
Sunday schools, Voluntary Societies, and the Educational clauses of the Factory 
Acts, but with the exception of occasional references in Inspectors’ Reports, 
Works Schools were seldom discussed. These Schools were overlooked because : 
Works proprietors or Companies were not compelled to provide education for their 
workpeople or to erect schools in their areas ; legislation did not affect the iron-smelting 
areas until 1867, by which time all the ironworks schools were functioning; official 
reports covered matters arising only from the actual working of Acts of Parliament, 
and since none of the ironworks came under any Act until 1867, material is scarce con- 
cerning them. 

On the other hand, Inspectors of schools could not help but see the works schools 
in operation in the areas which they inspected, and many inspectors gave much atten- 
tion to these schools in their Reports, and very often rated such schools as among the 
best in the country. 

When the eighteenth century—the Age of Benevolence—gave place to the In- 
dustrial nineteenth century, new social and economic conditions revealed new problems, 
not the least important of which was educational destitution. At the beginning of the 
nineteenth century certain enlightened employers of labour genuinely felt it was their 
duty to provide for the moral, religious, and educational advancement of their work- 
people, and the earliest ironworks schools were promoted by this type of employer. 
By 1840, other proprietors aroused to their obligations by Government Inquiry, social 
unrest, and outbreaks of violence, established schools to provide ‘ certain minimal 
requirements ” for the working classes.! 

By 1850 although most of the industrial districts of South Wales contained works 
schools, the problem still remained of keeping children long enough in these schools 
so that they could benefit from their schooling. This problem was never solved so 
long as the Works remained the chief attraction. 








1 Schools were also established by the proprietors of Copperworks, Tinworks, Colleries, and Slate 
Quarries. 
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The work done in these schools was not confined to elementary instruction. 
Works schools were responsible for experiments in technical education and for providing 
facilities for adult education in evening classes and Mechanics Institutes. Whatever 
their shortcomings, these schools for the working classes did some measure of effective 
work during an age when compulsory attendance was unheard of, and they certainly, 
in spite of the ‘ twin evils ’, provided “ the means whereby no inconsiderable number 
of the lower orders were enabled to modify their ignorance and their helplessness ”. 
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APPENDIX I. IRONWORKS SCHOOLS IN SOUTH WALES, 1784-1840 

Ironworks school Proprietors Date of establishment County 
Capel Waun-y- Messrs. Kendall, Atkin- 

Pound son & Barrow 1784 Monmouth 
Blaenavon ... T. Hill & S. Hopkins 11816 (, 1846, pp. 414, 333- 4 ‘and Q, 

Pope ; Monmouth 

Neath Abbey J. T. Price 1816 i 1847, Part I, p. 62) Glamorgan 
Hirwaun F. | Hae oll ‘i 1820 = (I,_1847, Part I, p. $4) Glamorgan 
Varteg Hill Varteg Hill Iron ‘©. 1823 (R, Vol. 2, p. 602) Monmouth 
Dowlais Sir John Guest 1828 (J, 1844, p. 226) “ Glamorgan 
Trevethin C. Hanbury Leigh 1832 (I, 1847, Part Il, p. 324) Monmouth 
Venallt Messrs. Jevons & Wood 1834 (I, 1847, Part I, p. 64) ..| Glamorgan 
Pentyrch T. W. Booker ... .| 1834 (J, 1847, Part L pp. 58-61)...) Glamorgan 
Machen Machen Iron Co. 1837 (I, 1847, Part Il, p. 316) Monmouth 
Nantyglo Harford & Bailey 1837 (I, 1847, Part Il, p. 301) Monmouth 
Yniscedwyn George Crane 1839 ©=-_ (I,_: 1846, p. 430) Brecon 








APPENDIX IL. 


IRONWORKS SCHOOLS ESTABLISHED BETWEEN 1840-1860 

















School Proprietors Date of establishment 
MONMOUTHSHIRE 
(see map). 
Tredegar S.Homfray .. 1841 (I. 1847, Part Il, p. 312) 
Cwmbran Ebbw Vale Co. 1842 (K, 1854 
Pontnewynydd W. Williams 1842 (I. 1847, Part II, p. 320) 
Pontypool ... C. Hanbury Leigh 1842 (I, 1847, Part Il, p. 324) 
Rhymney (Nat.) Rhymney Iron Co. 1843 (I, 1847, Part I, App., p. 34) 
Rhymney (Brit.) Rhymney Iron Co. .. 1849 (I, 1847, Part I, App., p. 34) 
Abersychan British Iron Co. (ater Ebbw 
Vale Co.) 1845 (1, 1847, Part 1, p. 324) 
Blaina and Cwm- 
celyn ... Blaina Iron Co. 1845 (I, 1847, Purt I, p. 312) 
Ebbw Vale Ebbw Vale Co. 1844 (Girls’ school) ) & 1847, Part I, 
1845 (Boys’ school) sf p- 312) 
Victoria Ebbw Vale| Ebbw Vale Co. 1845 (I, 1847, Part I, p. 316) 
Sirhowy ... ..| Messrs. Darby & Co. 1845 (I, 1847, Part I, p. 312) 
Dos School (New. 
port) ai .| J. J. Cordes 1848 (T, p. 63) 





. Date. of ‘establishment is given as 1815, but the Blaenavon Church Schools MSS give the. date as 
1816. 
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APPENDIX II. IRONWORKS SCHOOLS ESTABLISHED BETWEEN 1840—1860—continued. 














School Proprietors Date of establishment 
GLAMORGANSHIRE 
(see map). 
Maesteg... ..| Maesteg Iron Co. ... «| 1841 (I, 1847, Part I, p. 66) 
Taff Vale ... ..| Taff Vale Iron Co. «| 1842 (I, 1847, p. 298) 
Ystalyfera (Wern 
Girls’ School) ...| Palmer Budd ae «| 1842 (I, 1847, pp. 328-9) 
Cwmavon ... ..| English Copper Co.. 4 1844 (Il, 1847, pp. 62, 70 & 353) 
Llynfi tet ...| Llynfi Iron Co., Maesteg | = =1845 (1, 1847, p. 66) 
Bryndu ae .| H. Ford as , 4 1846 (I, 1847, pp. 70, 352-4) 
—_ (Cwmavon) English Copper Cah | 1845 (U) 
Oakwood j 
(Cwmavon) ... Ditto .| 1844 (U) 
Tonmawr ..| Tonmawr iron & Coal Co. 1846 (I, 1847, Part 1, p. 64, Part Il, p. 142 
and K, 1854) 


Cyfarthfa (Merthyr 
Tydfil)... ..| R. Crawshay ... sai | 1848 (I, 1850, p. 307) 

Georgetown Nat. 
—— Merthyr R. Crawshay (by support] 1850 (V, mins. 3794-7 and W, 1862, p. 395 


Tydfil... only) ... bape eit and I, 1850, p. 507 and X, p. 511) 
— (Merthyr 

Tydfil)... ..| Plymouth Iron Co. | 11850 
Aberaman ... .... Crawshay Bailey .... w+] 1850 (I, 1850, p. 307) 
Tondu ons ...| Llynfi Iron Co. Maesteg —...|. #1850 
Aberavon ..| Messrs. Llewellyn... | 1850 (K, 1854, July) 
a (Merthyr 

Tydfil) ... ..| Penydarren Iron Co. wa” 2058 (W, 1862, p. 395) 











CARMARTHEN NSHIRE AND BRECONSHIRE (see map). 








Trimsaran (Carms.) | Messrs. Norton, eee, &| 


Stone | 1843 (I, 1847, Part I, pp. 6-9, 216) 
Amman (Carms.) .... Amman Iron Co. | 1856 (Y, 1862, p. 2) 
Gwendraeth(Carms.)} T. Watney & Co. ... | 1860 (J, 1861-5) 
Yniscedwyn(Brecon), George Crane 1839 (1, 1847, Part I, p. 142 and K, Aug., 
. 1854) 
Clydach (Brecon) ...| Messrs. Powell io --| 1842 (1, 1847, Part I, pp. 214-7, p. 133) 





Nore: The average attendances in the ironworks schools of Monmouthshire, Glamorganshire, 
Carmarthenshire and Breconshire are shown in the tabulated lists in Appendix LI. 


1 Date of establishment uncertain—between 1850 and 1852. 
2 Information given by W. Bowen, Esq., Blaengwynfi, Port Talbot. 
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APPENDIX III. NUMBERS IN ATTENDANCE AT TP£ IRONWORKS SCHOOLS 

















Numbers in 
School attendance References 
Year Numbers 
MONMOUTHSHIRE 
Rhymney National School wee asl 1865 369 (J, 1865, Binns, p. 213) 
1870 488 (J, 1870, p. 621) 
Rhymney British School iad val 1865 224 (J, supra, p. 213) 
1870 199 ()) 
Capel Waun-y-Pound . re dud 1784 30 (P) 
Tredegar ‘ is ie aiid 1840 1§7 (J, 1840-41, p. 225) 
1847 421 (I, 1847, Part Il, pp. 314-17) 
Sirhowy ram = be baad 1847 128 (I, 1847, p. 319) 
1856 250 (S, 1856, Parl Paper XVIII, p. 614) 
Ebbw Vale = sis ‘i ou 1844 1$7 (I, 1847, Part Il, p. 312) 
1868 423 (J, 1868-69, p. 621) 
Ebbw Vale (Victoria) .. a dal 1870 202 (J, 1870, p. 261) 
Machen (Infants School) a“ id 1847 64 (I, 1847, Part Il, pp. 316-19) 
Blaenavon ia ie we 1846 125 (I, 1847, Part Il, pp. 316-19) 
1852 224 (J, 1852, p. 270) 
Pontnewynydd ... al — slat 1846 245 (I, 1847, Part II, pp. 320-3) 
1870 218 (J, 1871, p. 409) 
Abersychan ina vie = = 1845 248 (I, 1847, Part II, pp. 324-7) 
1865 218 (J, 1865-66, p. 324) 
1870 299 (J, 1871, p. 621) 
Trevethin st ee ws soa 1833 84 (R, 1833, p. 602) 
Pontypool oie fe me al 1854 300 ey Feb., 1854) 
Varteg Hill we i hed aad 1833 130 (R) 
Cwmbran sae ies ae cal 1869 56 (J, 1869, p. 126) 
1877 7o (J, 1877, p. 451) 
Nantyglo cone ae _ pe 1846 210 (I, 1847, Part II, p. 278) 
Blaina.... A sini a a 1846 198 (I, 1847, App. B, pp. 312-15) 
1849 180 (J, 1850, App. 7) 
1851 250 (J, 1851, p. 402) 
1855 360 (S, 1856, p. 274) 
Dos School, Newport ot maa 1878 98 (J, 1878, p. 409) 
GLAMORGANSHIRE 
ssicionen aetna aids daapiiicetsitiiindi ee “ 
Dowlais ae oa a ue 1828 110 (J, 1844, p. 226) 
1846 525 v. 1847) 
1855 642! (BB) 
1865 2,156 (V, Min. 3030) 
1877 —- 1,568? (J, 1878, p. 279) 
1892 2,090 (BB) 
Hirwaun = ‘ion “a 1846 55 (I, 1847, Part I, p. 54) 
Georgetown (Merthyr) ee asi no details av railablle 
Cyfarthfa (Merthyr)... — si 1854 295 (J, 1856, p. 414) 

















1 This total excludes Roman Catholics. 
2 This total includes Roman Catholics. 
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NUMBERS IN ATTENDANCE AT THE IRONWORKS SCHOOLS—continued. 





School 


Year Numbers 


References 





GLAMORGANSHIRE—¢ontd. 





Penydarren (Merthyr) 


Plymouth (Merthyr) 
Semen i 





1877 2001 
no details availabjle 
no details available 





(J, 1877, p. 411) 














Neath Abbey 1846 No regisiters kept for boys. 163 girls and infants. 
(I, 1847, Part I, pp. 62, 340-1) 

Venallt ... 1846 72 (I, 1847, Part I, p. 63) 
Ystalyfera (Girls) 1846 30 (I, 1847, Part I, pp. 56-7) 
Maesteg 1846 121 (I, 1847, Part I, p. 352) 

1854 183 (J, 1855, p. 250) 

1858 195 (J, 1859, p. 276) 

1868 208 (J, 1869, p. 669) 
Llynfi 1846 143 (I, 1846, p. 429) 

1852 180 ty 1853, Pp. 294) 

1866 252 , 1867, p. 641) 

1877 421 (J, 1878, p. 411) 
CARMARTHENSHIRE 
Trimsaran 1846 42 (1, 1847, Part I, App., pp. 6-9) 
Gwendraeth 1865 60 (J, 1866, p. 410) 

1867 84 (J, 1866, Pp 756) 

1874 96 (J, 1875, App. Table D, p. 139) 
Amman ... 1863 115 

1868 133 (J, 1868) 

1871 200 (J, 1871) 
BRECONSHIRE 
Yniscedwy: 1854 200 (K, Aug., 1854) 
Clydach "Claneliy) 1844 180 (I, 1847, Part Il, pp. 214-17) 











1 This school is not mentioned before 1854. 
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Date of | Date of 
estab- estab- 
; ‘ch i 
County Tronworks pene tyerd —" References 
| schools | School 
Monmouth Blaina 1845 1827 Baptist (I, 1847, Part Il, p. 328) 
1844 Baptist 
Tredegar... 1841 1832 Baptist (I, 1847, Part Il, App. B, p. 328) 
1841 Est. CHuRCH 
Sirhowy 1845 1837 C. Meth. (I, 1847, App. C, p. 246) 
Rhymney 1843 and| 1804 C. Meth.... | (1, 1847, Part Il, App.B, p. 328) 
1849 1816 Baptist 
1824 Indep. ‘ 
1825 Wesleyan 
1838 Indep. 
1839 Baptist 
1839 Wesleyan 
1840 Baptist 
1840 Indep. 
1843 Est.CHURCH 
1847 Indep. 
Ebbw Vale 1845 1827 Wesleyan... (I, 1847, Part II, p. 328) 
1843 Indep. 
Victoria. 1845 1840 Baptist (I, 1847, Part II, p. 328) 
(Ebbw Vale) 1840 Indep. 
1840 Wesleyan... 
Panteg | No 1830 Baptist (I, 1847, p. 332) 
works 
school 
Glamorgan Dowlais 1828 1843 Est Cuurcn | (I, 1847, Part I, p. 168) 
1844 Est. CHurcH 
Cwmavon 1844 1844 Baptist (I, 1847, pp. 178 and 343) 
1844 Wesleyan 
1844 Indep. ... 
1844 C. Meth.... 
1845 Undenom. 
Oakwood 
(Cwmavon)| 1844 1844 Undenom. (I, 1847, Part I, p. 180) 
Bryndu 1846 1846 C. Meth.... (I, p. 352) 
Blaengwrach | 1834 1845 Undenom. (I, p. 178) 
Brecon Llanelly 1842 1844 Wesleyan... (I, Part II, p. 244) 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


MORALS AND MAN IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES : by J. V. LanGmeap CassERLEY. 
Longmans, Green. 1951. 

What status have values in the social sciences ? Objects of scientific and historical 
study they certainly are. But should they be more? Should students of sociology 
be regarded by their teachers not only as pupils learning how to study such objects 
as human habits and attitudes but also as men learning how to live? The answer to 
this question turns on another: does the study of the vast range and relativity of 
human institutions and customs undermine belief in the validity of certain basic values 
and the obligation to practise them? Just how far does the responsibility of the 
teacher of sociology go? How far is any teacher responsible for the impact of his 
doctrines on his pupils’ outlook ? The answer is not in doubt when we think of the 
science lecturer attempting to train his students to think objectively, to follow the 
evidence where it leads. For these are facets of the one value which reigns un- 
questioned in the academic world: the pursuit of factual truth. The doubt begins 
when we consider the impact of the teacher’s training on his pupils’ other major values. 
If it could be shown that sociological subjects do in fact generally alter their students’ 
world-view the question could no longer be evaded. 

A similar question faces us in regard to the impact of the social sciences on the 
student’s conception of man. The prevailing view is that it is no business of the lecturer 
if his ‘ objective analysis ’ causes his pupils to assume that man is no more than a clever 
animal which would be much easier to govern if one could only apply certain techniques 
of conditioning to him, rather than as a being made in the image of God whom it is 
good to serve. If such an impact could be demonstrated it would, again, make the 
question of the university teacher’s responsibility inescapable. 

The two problems outlined above are Professor Casserley’s main targets in this 
book, with one difference: I have phrased them in terms of the university lecturer’s 
responsibility, whereas Professor Casserley frames them more generally. As a 
Christian philosopher he is concerned to safeguard the higher values taught by 
Christianity, and the picture of man as a being having a foothold in a transcendent 
spiritual reality, against the insidious assaults-by-imputation which as a sociologist 
he delivers in his lectures. 

The book falls into two parts. In the first a brief but acute analysis of the character- 
istic ethics of classical civilisation and of the Christian tradition is followed by a 
historical account of the secularist tendencies of ethical thought since the Renaissance. 
This section of the book closes with an illuminating exposition of the way in which the 
relativities revealed by the anthropologists may be reconciled with the absolutes of 
traditional ethics. The second part of the book discusses in turn the concepts of man’s 
relation to nature implied by sociology and taught by the different brands of humanistic 
doctrine since the Renaissance. Dr. Casserley goes on then to describe the ways in 
which the social sciences have undermined our confidence in the power of man’s 
reason to reach truth, and then to ask whether ‘ scientific laws’ about human nature 
can be reconciled with the conception of man as a ‘ person’ endowed with free will. 
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The book is lively and full of penetrating observations. The author is obviously 
familiar with several major human disciplines—philosophical, religious, historical, 
sociological—where most academic writers are limited to one. The style is quick 
and fluent, and conveys the very tones and rhythms of Dr. Casserley’s voice. The 
problems dealt with are of the first importance and much of the field will not need to 
be covered again. All these points are very real merits in a book on such a subject. 

Yet I cannot dispel a certain uneasiness in my reaction to the book. Despite 
its liveliness it will not be an easy book for non-specialists to read—and most of its 
readers are likely to be non-specialists in at least one of its disciplines. This is partly 
because of Dr. Casserley’s habit of trying to get too many ideas into one sentence. 
More important, however, is a certain impatience towards the reader, a tendency to take 
too much for granted, a failure to make sufficiently clear just what problems he is 
dealing with, which a writer working on these frontier-regions needs especially to 
guard against. Possibly, Dr. Casserley has been too hasty in writing the book. This 
interpretation is borne out by, for example, his claiming in different places that “‘ the 
most important characteristic of modern Western civilisation” is the “lack of any 
one sovereign culture pattern” (p. 97) and the “sudden extension in man’s technical 
capacity to command and manipulate nature ” (p. 127). 

Again, I am not convinced that Dr. Casserley’s grasp of the nature of science is 
adequate. Paying tribute to Vico’s insight he insists that, whereas “‘in the physical 
sciences the ultimate mathematical formula is the end-product and triumph of the 
scientific method” (p. 128), by contrast “‘in the social sciences the statistical formula 
... iS a necessary first step in stating the problem ” (p. 129). For in the physical 
sciences we can never be more than external observers of the phenomena under 
investigation, but in the social sciences we are able to gain an understanding of our 
subject matter from within. 

This is certainly true. But as presented in the chapter on “ the origins and axioms 
of modern sociology ” it puts a false perspective on the problems of the human sciences. 
Scientific investigations consist in the establishment of ‘ laws ’, which Whitehead once 
summarily described as ‘mere rules of succession’. These constitute science; the 
whole difficulty of investigation lies in devising methods for establishing the laws. 
In the human sciences there are two obstacles which are far more serious than in the 
natural sciences: the complexity of the phenomena, and the refracting effect of the 
investigator’s values on his perception and judgment. These are quite formidable 
enough to ensure that Professor Casserley’s dictum about the natural sciences (‘“‘ in the 
realm of the natural sciences we can never know whether or not our theories are 
objectively true”) holds also for the social sciences. We cannot laugh off the central 
function of the scientific ‘law’ in the social sciences by such remarks as “‘ the useful 
formula need not in any sense be true... nobody ever committed suicide out of a zealous 
desire to make statistical calculations come true, not even a statistician”. It is possible 
that Professor Casserley would agree with these points; but if so he has failed to make 
clear what he is driving at in this chapter, which is the least satisfactory in the book. 

Nevertheless, it remains a matter of extreme importance that all concerned in 
the study and teaching of the human sciences (but especially sociology) should have 
a very clear idea of what they are doing, first as regards the relations between the 
deterministic procedures of their investigations and the ethical and metaphysical 
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pre-suppositions of their conclusions ; and second, as regards the impact of their work 
on their own and their pupils’ values and assumptions. And this is the main burden 
of Dr. Casserley’s forceful book. eo 

K. G. COLLIER 


MAN FOR HIMSELF : by Ericu Fromm. Rhinehart & Company, Inc., New York. 
1947. ($3.00). , 

Erich Fromm’s latest work is an ambitious attempt to synthesise psychoanalysis 
and ethics by grounding the norms of the latter in the integrated personality. The 
ethical agent is characterised by a “‘ productive orientation” which permits him to 
realise his constructive potentialities in thought, work, and love. Virtue consists 
in recognising his obligation to his mature self; vice, in denying this obligation and 
therefore “‘ mutilating ” his thwarted self. The good life finds itself validated not by 
authoritarian dogma or supernatural sanction but by man’s constructive needs and 
aspirations as disclosed in the findings of psychology and anthropology. Fromm’s 
position, therefore, allies him not only with those rationalists and humanists whose 
ethical orientation is anthropocentric in the best sense of the word but also with the 
modern naturalists who maintain that ethical judgments can be the subject-matter of a 
scientific morality. The text bristles with quotations from Aristotle, Spinoza, Goethe, 
Ibsen, Dewey and others. Equally derivative are his “life as an art” formulation 
already fully explored by philosophers from Plotinus to Ellis and his secularised re- 
definition of certain concepts (faith, conscience, etc.) which have been traditionally 
associated with theistic moralities and which heretofore have been expertly employed 
in similar vein by Santayana and his disciples. 

Those who enjoyed the provocative manipulation of psychological concepts in 
ESCAPE FROM FREEDOM no doubt will be further rewarded by his continued exploration 
of contemporary character-structure, but they will find little, in my opinion, to enlighten 
them on ethical theory and practice. Even if they are not sophisticated in this field, 
the author can do no more perhaps than stimulate his readers to investigate the textual 
sources referred to in the volume. Should they be moved to do so, they will discover, 
for instance, that the author has oversimplified both Aristotle and Spinoza by neglecting 
to discuss in the former the necessary, materialistic conditions for the good life, and in 
the latter the elements of rational restraint, asceticism, and resignation in moral maturity. 
Or the readers may find, to take a more pertinent instance, that Fromm has done scant 
justice to Dewey’s position on moral ends, because he assumes that in Dewey’s theory 
of inquiry there is no room for ends as ideals, ostensibly only those empirically arrived 
at by appropriate means. Fromm fails to distinguish between ends as verified objects 
of knowledge, and ends employed as guiding principles, suggested either by the specific 
problems to be solved in inquiry or by similar and related experiences in previous 
history. Such experiences would naturally include all relevant human ideals including 
the ‘‘ utopias ” which Fromm thinks Dewey’s position has omitted. 

The author’s repeated references to Spinoza’s concept of a “‘ model of human 
nature”, from which (as Fromm maintains) “‘ ends can be deduced before means are 
found to achieve them ”’, aré instructive at this point because they point to the first 
of three major defects in the book: the actual gap between psychology and ethics. 
To M. Cohen, for example, who more than any other contemporary philosopher 
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elaborated the Spinozistic concept in connection with his theory of polarity (unity and 
plurality, substance and function, etc.), ethical ideals are like scientific hypotheses. 
These aim to effect relations among existing objects and events so that their meaning 
can be determined. Hypotheses in this sense are goals, ever approachable but never 
attainable, like frictionless engines or absolutely rigid bodies. Similarly, ethical goals 
are ideal limits in the light of which we determine the extent of our attainments and 
which test the compatibility and results of our ethical judgments. In the case of hoth 
Dewey and Cohen, the end is used dialectically to explore the relationships between the 
ideal and the real, the possible and the actual as these manifest themselves in social 
interactions. To Fromm, on the other hand, the “‘ model of human nature ” becomes 
synonymous with the ideal of one’s integrated personality. At best he has provided 
only the necessary but not the sufficient conditions for the moral life. Ethical acts 
may presuppose a “‘ productive ” character-structure but their meaning and significance 
can never be fully explained in terms of it. In failing, therefore, to bridge the gap 
between psychology and ethics Fromm’s book is actually a manual on the hygienic 
basis for a scientific morality. He has not, as he contends, presented “‘ objective and 
valid norms of conduct ” for society. 

The second defect in the work is the absence of any specific societal programme 
which can effect the integrated personality. Knowledge, productive work, freedom, 
etc., remain abstract pieties unless we are instructed in the means to achieve them. 
Especially is it incumbent upon Fromm to discuss this important problem because he 
differentiates himself from those psychoanalysts who allegedly are interested only in 
“‘ adjusting ” their patients to their environment. In the first place, how are we 
(following Aristotle’s injunction) to provide at least for man’s socio-economic needs, 
a provision necessary before we can begin to consider his “ purely ” psychological 
problems ? How does Fromm tell his patients to plan their ethical lives in a “‘ planless ” 
society which precipitates mass neuroses? All he tells us on this point is that the 
problem is “‘ soluble”. Secondly, if it is, does he advise his patients to join political 
organisations whose avowed goal is to resolve what he calls society’s “‘ historical 
contradictions”; or does he maintain that such advice is not feasible since people 
must first resolve their personal problems before they can reasonably attempt social 
therapies ? He seems to lean toward the latter view, but with so little clarity that it 
is almost impossible to analyse his exact position. There is sufficient emphasis, however, 
to warrant our asking how victims of past authoritarian cultures have successfully 
initiated democratic revolutions. Space permits only a reference to Fromm’s equally 
unsatisfactory discussion of another associated problem: the character of the moral 
judgment with regard to deterministic behaviour. 

The third major defect lies in a dereliction which the author shares, as far as I know, 
with all other humanists and naturalists who have dealt with ethics, i.e., the lack of 
emphasis upon the implicit moral character of the sciences themselves. Particularly 
at a time when theistic and transcendental dogmas are once more questioning the validity 
of the scientific method and when even former rationalists are joining the others in 
reminding the world that values cannot be logically deduced from facts, it is important 
to stress that only the sciences can generate a fruitful axiology. Not only can the 
moral values of truth, cooperation, sacrifice, freedom, etc. (always associated with the 
scientific temper), serve as ideals for all men but the factual discoveries themselves in 
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the natural and social sciences make logically clear the ends, let alone the means, which 
all sober minds must choose for their salvation. A technology, for example, which 
has demonstrated its ability to achieve economic security for all people has at the same 
time presented a moral end so obvious and compelling that to thwart its fullest realisation 
is to confess oneself ignorant or selfish. The sciences thus do more than supply us 
with means and ends; they enable us to differentiate between the supporters of a 
stultifying morality and those of a progressive one. Moreover, in creating those means 
and ends which make this progressive morality a social possibility, the sciences also 
show us why ethical theories of the ancient and medieval sages were at best shrewd 
observations which had to wait for modern science both to test their validity and to 
make realisable their widest application. 

Lest these remarks be construed as a simplistic faith in scientific “‘ progress ” 
terminating in some utopian harmony, I should like to conclude by pointing out that 
my views support no such unwarranted optimism. As I have argued elsewhere* 
against those who would rationalise man’s tragic fate or those who, like Fromm, would 
“ solve ” it through the fulfilment of personality, man to me seems doomed to eternal 
frustration. He may be conditioned perhaps to accept intellectual limitations and death, 
but he will never know surcease from emotional deprivation. In fact, it is this very 
immanence of human suffering which has made and always will make morality possible. 
The highest ethical ideals man will ever be capable of will have had their origin, I think, 
in that first human being on earth who, having himself endured pain, understood the 
necessity of succouring his afflicted neighbour. We shall, indeed, forever remain, 
as Thomas Mann so aptly phrased it, “ life’s delicate child ”. 

GEORGE KIMMELMAN 


PATTERNS OF MARRIAGE: A Study of Marriage Relationships in the Urban 
Working Classes. By Eliot Slater and Moya Woodside. Cassell. 1951. 
(17s. 6d.) Pp. 311. 

STERILISATION IN NORTH CAROLINA: A Sociological and Psychological 
Study. By Moya Woodside. North Carolina University Press. 1950. ($2.50). 
London : Cumberlege. (2os.). Pp. xv, 219. 


PATTERNS OF MARRIAGE is a level-headed, painstaking, scientific study in the 
field of marriage and family life which should be read, not only by sociologists and 
social workers, but by all who, like the authors, believe that society was made for the 
family and not the family for society. It is the first psychiatric investigation into 
working-class marriage to be undertaken in Great Britain, and the first comparative 
study of neurotic and ‘ normal’ marriage to be published anywhere. The authors 
fully recognise marriage as a valuable human institution, and a medium for the trans- 
mission of culture from one generation to another; and by their objective enquiry 
into the realities of marriage and home-life of the urban working class, realities which 
they are obliged sometimes to describe as ‘ ruthless’, they are entitled to their claim 
(p. 15) to present “‘a measure of a norm of behaviour, and indications of the poten- 
tialities that exist for its improvement, and of the factors that hold it down to a level 
much lower than it might be ”. 

* The Concept of Tragedy in Modern Criticism, Tuk JouRNAL OF AESTHETICS AND Art Criticism, 
Vol. IV, No. 3, pp. 141-160 
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Opportunity was seized by the authors during 1943-1946 to make an investigation 
touching two hundred married couples, the husbands selected being service men 
treated in an emergency hospital, half of whom had been admitted to wards for neurosis 
(the Neurotic group), and the other hundred, who were taken as psychologically 
normal, to medical and surgical wards (the Control group). The members of the 
former group differed from the others only in respect of suffering from some form 
of nervous disorder conforming to one or other type of neurosis, but were found to 
be comparable in respect of all other characteristics. Most of the subjects of both 
samples had been bred and born, and were normally resident in London, and are 
offered as fairly representative of working and lower middle-class London husbands 
between the ages of 23 and 47. From spontaneous remarks it was observed that 
almost without exception the husbands and wives professed some religious attachment, 
though a decline in faith and religious practice was evident. All the interviewing 
was done by Mrs. Woodside, a trained psychiatric social worker, who, in an article 
“The Research Interview” published in the SoctoLocicat Review of January- 
October, 1945, describes the short-contact situation interview used in this enquiry, 
and not only illustrates how much of the basic material of sociology is obtained through 
the medium of interviews, but establishes her competence to conduct them. One 
conclusion from the field work undertaken is that the neurotic was found to differ 
from the more normal in degree only and not in kind; and that on the whole the 
marriages of neurotics were less successful, and neurotic parents proved to be less 
successful parents than more normal men. Full comparative details are provided in 
admirable tables of statistics. 

An old Somerset proverb has it that as the wedding ring wears so do the cares. 
While this may be a truism, Dr. Slater and Mrs. Woodside, without any undue senti- 
ment, offer searching observations, based on their enquiry, not only on the married 
state, but also on the apparent pathetic wmpreparedness of the partners for the realities 
of married life. However led, stage by stage, by an inarticulate sexual urge, by affection 
and by social aspirations, the subjects were found to have followed paths sketchily 
laid down by age-long tradition, beginning, usually, with haphazard meetings in the 
street : with inadequate consideration of the seriousness of the step they were taking : 
with unrealistic and romantic attitudes, which included parenthood as part of an 
idealised picture: with a dim awareness only of the complex of material and psycho- 
logical factors which would constitute their future home : and with an abysmal ignor- 
ance of sexual physiology, towards a more or less successful conditioning and adaptation, 
as the result of which less than fifty per cent. (with a much lower percentage in the 
Neurotic group) of the marriages proved to be positively happy. While these observa- 
tions may not appear original, it is salutary to find them related to a radical first-hand 
enquiry. No less valuable are the conclusions the authors make bold to offer. 

These conclusions, in the main, advocate a better level of action, based on a higher 
level of education. To counteract the public ignorance of sexual physiology they 
would begin with the young, and urge a sympathetic sex education im school, as part 
of a general outline of human physiology, falling within a general course in biology 
and evolution. The aim is not only sound instruction, but, as a result, such a healthy 
attitude towards sex that it is considered as commonplace as any other physiological 
function. But they would not have the matter rest there, and call for adult education 
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to provide men and women with an understanding of fundamental biological and 
psychological facts and eugenic values. This they would relate to a wider plan of 
education for citizenship, as a result of which parents might take stock both of the 
sort of world they wish their families to live in and of the contribution they themselves 
as parents would offer. This educational plan would include an advisory service 
aiming at a higher standard of marriage generally, including the avoidance of unsatis- 
factory mating and haphazard fertility by the stressing of the psychological, eugenic 
and social significance of assortative mating, together with psychological incentives 
for a deliberate increase in the fertility of the more healthy and intelligent. The authors 
would base this education on a scientific humanism rather than on an ethical system 
rooted in revealed religion. They note, quite fairly, a decline in belief in well- 
established religions, and the consequent irrelevance, for example, of Christian influence 
upon the patterns of marriage in the class they studied. But while their sincerity 
concerning the ‘ antiseptic ’ path of a genuinely scientific education is patent, it might 
well be questioned if they have made due allowance for religion as a dominant and 
creative factor lying at depth below the whole field of their enquiry. 

Mrs. Woodside continues her enquiry touching the eugenic destiny of man in 
a careful study of the functioning of a eugenic law in North Carolina during the last 
two decades. This law deals with sterilisation; and sterilisation she defines as the 
prevention of reproduction in man or woman by surgical means ; and she gives ample 
data in describing the operation of the law in terms of the “ eugenic sterilisation ” of 
mentally diseased, feeble-minded and epileptic persons to prevent the transmission of 
disease and defects to future generations. Sterilisation for physical reasons she describes 
as ‘‘ therapeutic sterilisation”. This involves an operation designed to benefit the 
health of the subject. But while envisaged in the law, it is not governed by legislation, 
and is left to the discretion of the medical profession, though without legal protection. 
Both forms of sterilisation effect a ‘‘ deliberate, elective and permanent interference 
with reproductivity ”, and so may be seen as powerful agents capable of affecting the 
rate and depth of social change. In describing and assessing this revolutionary 
experiment among an essentially rural and folk-minded people, among whom strong 
religious sanctions exist in all classes, and of whom one-third are Negroes forming 
a segregated group, Moya Woodside contributes a most interesting and valuable 
sociological study. 

This present enquiry strengthens her belief in the value of the sterilisation law in 
North Carolina and in the need for its extension there. But she hopes for its adoption 
elsewhere in order to achieve an enlightened fertility control with consequent social 
and economic advantage. In this country she is to some extent supported by the 
report to Parliament of the Brock Committee in 1934. She is aware of the danger of 
the misuse of sterilisation, as, for example, in the unscientific and brutal population 
policy carried out in the 1933 Nazi. German eugenical programme. She rests great 
faith in a voluntary response on a wide scale to achieve a rapid progress in the reduction 
of defective stocks. She genuinely hopes that the benefit of sterilisation may be brought 
within the reach of all throughout the world who need it. 

This book, like the other, is provided with an excellent index and bibliography. 


GEORGE H GIBSON 
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THE NOVEL IN FRANCE: by Martin Turnett. Hamish Hamilton. 1947. (155). 

The title is a safeguarding one, for this is not a history of the French novel. It 
consists of a number of detailed examinations of certain novels chosen by Mr. Turnell 
as being representative, and as suiting his purpose and his method of criticism. Having 
made such a selection,—which he justifies in his preface—he endeavours to show that 
these works are the most mature and permanently interesting novels in their respective 
periods. In order to establish his case, he judges the novels from every standpoint ; 
he views them in the round, avoiding any undue pre-occupation with character in the 
conventional sense. He examines their psychology, the texture of their style, their 
esthetic value, the abundant evidences of their social background, which he finds in 
the undertones rather than in the plot. 

The presence of sociological implications in a novel has more effect upon Mr. 
Turnell’s judgment than esthetic criteria. This leads him to underrate Flaubert, 
the artist, “‘a great literary engineer, rather than a great novelist”, to omit Mérimée 
altogether and on the other hand to find Stendhal’s prose more attractive and varied 
than it is in reality, because of the depth of the social psychology. 

The novels chosen for exhaustive treatment are LA PRINCESSE DE CLEVES by Madame 
de Lafayette ; LES LIAISONS DANGEREUSES by Laclos ; ADOLPHE by Benjamin Constant ; 
several novels each by Stendhal, Balzac and Flaubert, and the whole work of Marcel 
Proust. In the space of a short review, it is impossible to give more than a slender idea 
of the wealth of suggestion contained in each chapter, and I shall, therefore, confine 
myself to pointing out some of the deductions made about the phases or crises of French 
society represented by the novels. 

LA PRINCESSE DE CLEVES (1678) is the product of an apparently stable society in 
which, nevertheless, a feverish mental and spiritual activity is going on beneath the 
surface. A feeling of strain, of frustration, of “ inquiétude”’ is conveyed by Madame 
de Lafayette’s prose, by her particular vocabulary, by the recurring use of certain key 
words, in this case the words of Court life under Louis XIV. Mr. Turnell has a very 
keen sense of the relationship between vocabulary, syntax and the social climate, and 
he applies his language tests to each of the novels treated. To one perpetually engaged 
in “ literary commentaries ”, these are among the most illuminating passages in his book. 

For the Eighteenth Century we are offered not MANON LESCAUT, not LA NOUVELLE 
HELOISE, but LES LIAISONS DANGEREUSES (1782), a work formerly mentioned in academic 
circles, if mentioned at all, as an exposition of licentious morals. (Lanson in his 
HISTOIRE refers to it thus in a footnote only.) We have moved from the court to the 
closer atmosphere of the boudoir and the alcove—again, the vocabulary is most evocative 
—and to characters who have lost all ethical principles and all belief in God. This 
intricate pattern of letters is a record, closing a culture that expressed itself in letters, 
of a doomed society in its last phase of sensuality, idleness and corruption. Historically 
the book marks an end ; it is a museum piece and as such perhaps overrated by Mr. 
Turnell. I am personally more interested in the new social ideas of the Eighteenth 
Century. 

ADOLPHE (1816) clearly bears the mark of the social upheaval of the revolutionary 
and Napoleonic periods. Benjamin Constant retains a sense of classical restraint, and 
therefore ADOLPHE represents a transitional phase in the French novel; but under the 
clear prose there is a mind in torment, an age of questioning and crisis. 
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For Mr. Turnell, Stendhal is the greatest of all French novelists, the most complex 
and the most rewarding. Stendhal prophetically said: ‘‘ I shall be understood about 
1880”; he might have added: “I shall be deified about 1950”! Social conflict 
conditions each of his principal heroes ; Julien Sorel, the peasant ; Fabrice del Dongo 
the aristocrat; and Lucien Leuwen, the bourgeois. They all have great ambitions ; 
they all feel that they have been born into the wrong age and would have achieved the 
highest fame in the century of the Renaissance. However, they do not repine and 
analyse a morbid “ ma/ du siécle”; they—like Napoleon and their creator—are men of 
action, unscrupulous and full of egotism. 

Is Mr. Turnell justified in putting forward the thesis that after Stendhal something 
went wrong with the novel in France? He sees a decline already in Balzac—although 
if we are judging chronologically, Balzac’s novels are contemporary with Standhal’s. 
To support his thesis, Mr. Turnell makes the challenging assertion that there was a change 
in the texture of the French language in the Nineteenth Century which had a bad effect 
upon the novel. I find it impossible to accept this theory unreservedly. Perhaps the 
shift from the classical style of litotes, containing more than is expressed, to that of 
colour, objective detail and sometimes “‘ emphase”’ is distasteful to certain modern minds. 
Of Flaubert, Mr. Turnell says: “‘ He marks the point at which the focus shifts from 
the author’s experience to his method”. But does the fact that Flaubert was a self- 
conscious artist in words and phrases mean that he was shallow or insincere ? 

Lastly, the exposition of Proust is brilliant and balanced. The present tendency 
is to say of Proust that he depicted a static society, now dead. Mr. Turnell corrects 
this view and shows that the novels exhibit a constantly developing pattern of social 
groups and phases; therefore, they are more than a record of upper-class French 
society between 1880 and 1919; they are a record of the sransformation of this society. 
Proust is a social analyst. He himself stressed the word “‘ Recherche’? is his collective title. 
With infinite virtuosity of style and in the use of the factors of time and space, he conveys 
the disintegration of an aristocratic elite through snobbery and perversion. Proust 
studies groups and coteries and, within them, individuals ; each man and each woman 
is not one, but many, because of the subjective vision of others. Although for Mr. 
Turnell, Proust is not of the calibre of Stendhal, he is more adult and more civilised 
than Balzac and Flaubert, and his contribution to the novel in France is a great one. 

In conclusion, I cannot too highly recommend this scholarly and stimulating 


book to all students of literary and social history. 
PHYLLIS AYKROYD 


ARMY EDUCATION : The Record of the British Army: by Mayor T. H. Hawkins 
AND L. J. F. Brimspie. Macmillan. 1947. 

This book is a careful record of the origins, development and achievements of 
British Army Education, written by a former Chief Instructor of the.Army School of 
Education, Eltham Palace, in collaboration with a well known educationist who has 
frequently lectured on scientific subjects to Army groups. It does not concern itself 
with anything outside the experience of the authors and therefore no attention is paid 
to educational work in the sister services. This limitation marks it out as specifically 
intended as a reference book for R.A.E.C. units to whom it will be invaluable. At the 
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same time, one would like to know how similar problems have been tackled by Navy 
and Air Services and with what results. The exclusiveness in choice of subject matter 
is also remarkable where credit is given to Army Education Officers for initiating new 
methods which they had actually taken over from civilian sources. This is, undoubtedly, 
unintentional but reveals a restricted experience and knowledge of the subject in some 
of its aspects. 

Part I, devoted to the origins of Army Education, is a valuable piece of historical 
research deserving of special attention. It deals with early Regimental Schools, their 
reform, and the reaction to it expressed in opposition to all attempts to educate the 
soldier. War demanded of the common soldier obedience rather than intelligence. 
Nor was there any time, e.g. in the stern Peninsular War, for the men to think of improve- 
ment of their personal prospects. It was Sir John Moore who first conceived of private 
soldiers as intelligent beings “ capable of doing their duty efficiently because they knew 
what they were doing ” and in 1801, in his camp at Swinley, an important educational 
experiment was made. An Army school for selected men was set up and kept open 
for three periods each day at times that allowed routine training to go on as before. 
A library and lectures were provided and there was an occasional examination. In a 
few years striking results were reported in the behaviour and reasoning power of the 
scholars and their increase in military efficiency. Other reforms followed and better 
provision was made, e.g., in books, stationery and extra payment for teachers. By 
1812 the system of Army school was in full swing and the three Rs recognised as essential. 
But the bogey that the common soldier might become politically minded limited educa- 
tional progress. Newspapers were taboo and the only books authorised for the army 
unit libraries were 28 volumes recommended by the Bench of Bishops, e.g., KIND 
CAUTION TO PROFANE SWEARERS and DISCOURSE ON A DEATH-BED REPENTANCE. School- 
masters themselves were frequently brutal and illiterate and it was small wonder that, 
in these circumstances, Army schools suffered a decline. Once more soldiers were said 
to be “ mere machines as everyone knows ; they cannot think for themselves or act for 
themselves in any point of duty ”. 

It was mainly due to G. R. Gleig (Chaplain General, 1846-1875) that the range 
and quality of education in Army schools was improved, better buildings provided, 
and trained masters appointed with recognised status and better pay. Army schools 
were then established in Great Britain, Ireland, India, Gibraltar, Malta, Corfu, China, 
Africa, West Indies,, Australia, New Zealand and North America. A statistical table 
shows that in 1859 the percentage of men in the army who could neither read nor write 
was 20.15, whereas in 1868 it had decreased to 9.46. In that period the Corps of Army 
Schoolmasters (later to become the R.A.E.C.) and the Training School at Chelsea 
(later at Shorncliffe and then Wakefield) was established. 

The Education Act of 1870 led to the appointment of a Director General of Army 
Education. This was an important change although the lack of initiative and stereo- 
typed routine still showed a subservience to officialdom. 

In the early years of the twentieth century foundations were laid for far-reaching 
reforms, but Army Education was brought to a standstill by the outbreak of the 1914 
war. Again the old idea prevailed that recruits “had no leisure except to become 
soldiers, nor were they thought to have minds, interests or prospects which war could 
not wholly absorb or destroy ”. Nevertheless in 1917 it was decided that the youngest 
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class of recruits (aged 18) were not to be sent abroad till they reached the age of 19, 
and in that year of waiting they should attend courses in Citizenship for four hours a 
week. For the fighting troops lectures were provided by the Y.M.C.A. After the 
war these lectures were continued and financed by the Y.M.C.A., Universities, and Local 
Education Authorities. By this time it had become usual to introduce civilian teachers 
for Army Education courses, and some distinguished lecturers were sent out to France, 
Italy, Palestine, Malta, Greece for the general education of troops abroad. 

In 1919, the Army Education Corps (i.e., for education of the regular army) was 
formed by royal warrant and Churchill announced in the House of Commons that 
“* education is, henceforth, to be regarded as an integral part of Army training”. This 
was the turning point. Frdm then onwards the organisation was thorough. The 
Army School of Education set up at Shorncliffe (Kent) became the Army’s Training 
College for teachers. The Manual for Educational Training issued in 1923 for unit 
personnel embodies the accepted educational principles of today. The chief concern of 
instructors must always be to avoid the spirit of the classroom. Soldiers, whatever 
their degree of mental attainments, are not boys. It follows, therefore, that their 
educational training should be linked as closely as possible not only with their military 
needs but also with their private pursuits or pleasures. Emphasis is laid on the teaching 
of Civics “‘ enabling a man to arrive at his conception of his relation to the community 
as a whole”. Here, at last, the problem or re-entry of the regular soldier to civilian 
life is recognised if not solved. “ The realisation that the army authorities were not 
only willing but also keen to help him when he returned to civil life had a pronounced 
effect upon the man himself and the army as a whole”. A further Manuel of 1931 
emphasised the value of self instruction (i.e., private study) for more advanced students. 
In the peace-time army the effects of army education were considerable and the inter- 
ruption to its progress by the outbreak of war in 1939 was deplorable. But undoubtedly 
the work of Education had produced more efficient soldiers when they took up their 
action positions. 

Part II of this book deals with the Second World War. It is more familiar ground 
to the ordinary reader. It shows the work of A.B.C.A. fostering the interest in current 
affairs, with discussions on the broadest basis and without political or religious bias. 
The British Way and Purpose pamphlets, Correspondence courses, E.N.S.A., Basic 
Education, and work for the Army of Liberation, Holding Units, Leave Centres, 
Prisoners of War, illustrate the range and practical character of modern Army Education. 

Part III describes the Army Education scheme in the Release period and shows it 
in practice. 

Part IV illustrates the linking up of Army Education with the National System and 
the introduction of the latest methods and devices. There is a contrast between the 
straightforward evolutionary method used in Part I and the somewhat breathless hurry- 
ing through the multitudinous experiments, changes, and advances in the last decade. 
But the indexing is good and excellent references to authorities are given at the end of 
each chapter, making it possible to look up any special topic. The interest of the later 
record is quickened by known personalities who participated in the remarkable develop- 
ments recorded. 

My chief criticism is the omission of any reference to Local Study courses in Army 
Education. This is the more surprising as a fairly full account of the origin and 
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development of these courses has appeared in ARMY EDUCATION, the journal of the R.A.E.C. 
It seems suitable to lay some emphasis on this omission as the Institute of Sociology 
was responsible to so great a degree for the initiation and growth of Local Studies in 
the Army, and Le Play House is still used as a centre for reference by members of the 
R.A.E.C. requiring advice and help. Most regrettable is the omission of any glimpse 
of the theory on which local Field Studies have been built up, for this implies a radical 
criticism of much that is common in Education today and brings a flood of fresh light 
to illuminate many of the special problems of Army Education. 


DOROTHEA FARQUHARSON 


THE POLITICS OF EQUALITY: New Zealand’s adventures in democracy: by 
Lesuiz Lipson. University of Chicago Press. 1948. 


New Zealand’s national anthem, GoD DEFEND NEW ZEALAND, contains the lines : 


Guide her in the nations’ van 
Preaching love and truth to man. 


National anthems are usually boastful; but this seems a more than usually extravagant 
claim for a country with a population of less than two million. But perhaps it may be 
said in extenuation that New Zealanders boast less of their victories in war (or even in 
rugby) than of their social achievements : of giving women the vote and paying pensions 
to the old and the needy since the ’nineties ; above all of distributing wealth equally 
and abolishing class distinctions, whether based on birth or income. 

They are less likely to boast of the part played by state control in securing these 
benefits. When Bernard Shaw visited New Zealand in 1934, before the Labour 
government was in power, he said over the air: ‘‘ New Zealand is, next to Russia, the 
most Socialist country in the world. But the Russians are proud of their Socialism ; 
New Zealanders seem to be ashamed of theirs”. Back in 1899 a French observer made 
much the same comment when he chose as the title for his book about New Zealand : 
LE SOCIALISME SANS DOCTRINES. The picture, then, is of a practical people who, without 
worrying much about social or political theory, knew what they wanted and used their 
power as voters to get it. If New Zealand is really in the nations’ van, she stumbled 
there largely by chance. But in so doing she has evolved a pattern of life that, if not 
quite unique, is certainly interesting. 

Professor Lipson’s book is a detailed historical and analytical study of the political 
institutions that have resulted. Part I deals with the period 1840-1890; Part II with 
1891-1947. In each of them he has taken such institutions as the cabinet, the parliament, 
the premiership and the civil service and traced the development of each in a separate 
chapter. Professor Lipson, who was for eight years Professor of Political Science at 
Victoria University College in Wellington, has specialised in the study of public admini- 
stration, and he is often concerned with administrative details. In one place, indeed, 
he gives detailed proposals for remodelling the existing government departments in the 
interests of economy and efficiency. This is the sort of material that Royal Commissions 
produce for governments at some cost to the taxpayer; Professor Lipson makes the 
New Zealand government a free gift which, it is to be hoped, will not be ignored. 
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There is, however, much of more general interest, and a good deal which applies 
beyond New Zealand. There are, for example, comments on the extent to which 
the growth of party discipline and caucus control has effected a real, if unrecognised, 
constitutional change (the assent of Parliament to bills is, Professor Lipson suggests, 
rapidly becoming purely formal, like the Queen’s) ; a careful analysis of the distribution 
of power as between Prime Minister, Cabinet, and caucus ; and an interesting account, 
supported by detailed analyses of élection figures, of the extent to which the fortunes 
of political parties have reflected a struggle between economic classes. 

I have space to deal only with one topic, which recurs as a constant theme behind 
the impressive array of facts and figures. This is “the equalitarian ethos” which 
Professor Lipson regards as: the most distinctive characteristic of New Zealanders. 
His comments on this form the most interesting and at the same time the most contro- 
versial part of the book. 

Equalitarianism has had both political and social consequences. It has meant 
that the most successful Prime Ministers, of whatever party, have been men of the people, 
not usually highly educated: the University trained theorist, though often the power 
behind the throne, has been kept in the background. The most exalted member of 
Cabinet, it is felt, should be accessible to the humblest citizen. Consequently Cabinet 
meetings are often over-loaded with trivial matters. Moreover, Ministers often deal 
personally with matters that one would expect them to relegate to civil servants ; 
both because they feel they know what the electors want, and because they want to be 
in a position to grant or withhold favours. Again, promotion in the Civil Service 
has depended on length of service rather than on special ability. To recruit higher 
officials from University graduates would, it is felt, mean creating a privileged 
class. 

The main social consequence, implicit in all this, is that equality in New Zealand 
has often meant levelling down. Special ability does not receive special reward. The 
material benefits that all can share are valued above the artistic or intellectual achieve- 
ments that are necessarily confined to the few. And, in the emphasis on equality, 
New Zealand has neglected liberty—both the economic liberty that results in inequality 
of wealth and (what gives Professor Lipson more concern) the intellectual liberty that 
results in diversity of opinion. 

Much of this is true and needs saying. In particular, New Zealand’s comparative 
neglect of civil liberties deserves strong comment. But I am not so sure about the 
levelling down. What the complaint really amounts to is that the intellectual is not 
much more highly paid than the manual worker. It seems a little odd that a diatribe 
against crass materialism should turn out to be a plea that those who presumably do 
not care about material things should receive greater material rewards. As for the 
comparative dearth of artistic and literary achievement, that has probably more to do 
with the smallness and newness of the country than with “the equalitarian ethos ”’. 

It is, however, unfair to put too much stress on this thesis of Professor Lipson’s, 
which is only incidental. His book can be recommended as what it mainly is, a careful 
factual study of New Zealand institutions; and his theoretical speculations about 
equality, though sometimes open to doubt, are at least worth thinking about. 


D. H. MONRO 
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CLAUDE-NICOLAS LEDOUX: by M. Rava. With commentaries, cards and 
drawings by J. Ch. Moreux. Paris. 1946. (27s. 6d.) 


It is but rarely that the sociologist is interested in a monograph on the history of 
architecture. But in the case of M. Raval’s brilliantly documented and lavishly illustrated 
book the case is different. The subject of this work, Claude-Nicolas Ledoux, was a 
great architect, a great writer and a great thinker. He was one of the men of genius 
who transcend their time, and whose full importance is only gauged from a distance— 
a distance in time : we discover him at the present moment, and in space : his disciples 
and followers are found inside as well as outside France, in Germany, Russia, England. 

Claude-Nicolas Ledoux (1736-1806) lived under absolutism, Revolution and 
Empire. Highly successful in his more conventional palaces and development schemes, 
he felt drawn to plans for an ideal city and for human betterment. The writings of 
Rousseau, Voltaire and St. Simon are reflected in his work, and his social background 
engendered in him reactions similar to those of Turgat. Abhorring revolution, 
advocating reform, he was intensely aware of the social inequalities of his time, and he 
saw the architect and the planner as the one who could solve these problems. He 
discovered the importance of the worker and the need for better living conditions for 
the masses. He saw the necessity for community centres in the modern sense, bathing 
establishments, schools, means of housing the workers in a decent manner. His 
attitude was not based on a paternal interest in the masses, but on the self assurance of 
the Third Estate, who considered themselves the mouthpiece of all the classes of the 
population. This recognition of the variety of human conditions led him to develop 
new types of housing, such as dwellings for four families for factory directors, iron 
workers, hoop makers, and he also dealt with the necessity of housing the destitute. 
He thus reflects the variety of social conditions in 18th century France as well as a desire 
to cure social abuses and inequalities. 

In his work one sees the influence of the English garden and the English cottage. 
(It should not be forgotten that in 1711 John Wood the younger urged on the nobility 
the need in enlightened self-interest for pleasantly housing their dependants.) At the 
same time the necessity for the development of building ground on capitalist lines was 
felt in Paris, and the housing scheme of M. Hosten of 1792 included a lake and a row of 
palatial dwellings set “4 redents ”, or in an alternating rhythm derived from the Palaces 
of the Royal Court. But by its ‘adaptation for the Middle Classes his scheme truly 
foreshadows the contemporary development of flats. This, or similar lay-outs, form 
the basis of Nash’s well-known designs for the Regents Park area, including a “ guing- 
hette ” or pavilion for pleasure and recreation, such as were equally planned by Ledoux 
outside his Paris ring of “ barrieres ”, or toll houses. 

Ledoux was no Romantic, and it is erroneous to interpret him as such. He was 
a functional architect, taking the term in the widest sense, an artist who knew the 
importance of emotions in human life. So his architectural forms may be derived from 
the past in order to express a modern necessity as when he uses the fasces to signify 
the strength of the common people, achieved through unity. But usually he emphasises 
timeless and simple national forms in accordance with the Age of Reason to express 
his novel architectural content : The sphere as a symbol of eternity, the cube as a symbol 
of strength. 
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His architecture is therefore sublime and heroic in the same sense in which the 
Revolutionary concepts of liberty and fraternity led to idealism and heroism. It can 
therefore be said that he expresses the spirit of the Revolution, whilst in politics he 
remained friendly to the monarchy which he had sought to enlighten. He abhorred 
the terror, was even imprisoned during the Convention, and failed to make his peace 
with Napoleon. 

In 1804 he published the plans he had been unable to execute in stone, becoming 
a writer instead of an architect, a typical example of frustrated ambition. It is this 
apparent frustration, however, which became the basis of Ledoux’s influence. 

His book was known all over Europe and his disciples multiplied. Even in our 
own period his suggestions deserve careful study, since he embodied in his plans an 
analysis of the emotional needs of modern man as an individual as well as a member of 


sé ciety. 
HELEN ROSENAU 


CHARACTER AND SOCIETY IN SHAKESPEARE: by Arrnuur SeEweELt. 
Clarendon Press. 1951. (12s. 6d.) 


The criticism of Shakespeare lives through many fashions. The older men among 
us were brought up on Bradley. Subsequently the younger folk rejected Bradley 
for a variety of reasons, as for instance, because he treated Shakespeare’s characters 
as ‘ real people ’ because he philosophised too much, and because he ignored the value 
of the plays as “‘ theatre”. The succeeding generation tried to evaluate Shakespeare 
in terms of the theatre and they denied philosophy. Shakespeare, they asserted, “‘ had 
neither character nor conviction”. His plays were illusion, without any consistent 
characterisation, and they were held together, if at all, by some mysterious thing called 
‘poetry’. Now comes the latest generation which reads Shakespeare through his 
imagery and tries to discover the patterns of Shakespeare’s thought. Our young 
people have now come round to allowing Shakespeare both character and conviction. 

Mr. Sewell’s book belongs to the new school. He attempts to interpret the plays 
by their imagery, and he sees them as the expression of some vision or some major 
conceptions. He sets himself fairly against certain modern currents of criticism which 
he says: 

** Just as Colderidge could believe that the variety of Nature is, as it were, 
the other side of the mind getting to know itself, so may we suppose that the 
variety of characters in Shakespeare plays is the other side of Shakespeare’s vision 
getting to know itself. And, in the deepest sense of the word, the vision is 
primarily moral” (pp. 18--19). 

Now this is a great stride forward in the right direction and it is to be welcomed 
with enthusiasm. But, like many pioneers, Mr. Sewell is too one-sided. In order to 
advance his moral theory, he cries down psychology. He says ‘‘even in so far as we 
may be concerned with self, we are concerned with that self at the very point where 
psychology breaks down—at the point where the moral self takes our responsibility ”’. 
He adds that when a character says “‘ if it were done when’tis done, this is the moment of 
moral responsibility not psychological determination”. But Aristotle tells us that 
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character is shown by the choices a man makes. It follows that the dramatist reveals 
the character of a man by inventing for him a succession of choices. To make us 
uriderstand these choices the dramatist shows us the mental states and processes of 
the character. It is true that Shakespeare so invents the alternatives facing a character 
that he must choose between right and wrong. As the choice always involves some 
moral principle, it is ethical. But Shakespeare cannot carry through his plan of 
exhibiting choices without revealing how a man’s distinctive habits of thought and 
feeling result in typical behaviour in a given situation. As a matter of fact the choices 
that Shakespeare invents involve both psychology and morality. Surely it is not for 
nothing that generations of men have read Shakespeare for this profound knowledge 
of human nature. 

It is a pity that Mr. Sewell’s principles make him superficial in discussing character, 
since it affects the value of his whole work. The excerpts he quotes may prove his 
point, but he leaves out too much. Thus he endeavours to show that Angelo was 
not penitent. But Angelo twice entreats death for himself, and the second time he 
speaks of ‘ his pentitent heart ’ and he craves ‘ death more willingly than mercy’. Such 
failures to see character as a whole must invalidate the criticism of a play. In the same 
way his chapter on the moral dilemma in tragedy disappoints because he cannot sec 
deeply enough into character. 

What Mr. Sewell has to say about social order in the plays is fine, but he discusses 
it mostly in terms of ‘ character and vision’. In this he is be too inclined to be negative 
and to prove other critics wrong. If only he would work out a play in his own terms 
patiently and thoroughly, he would go far. He makes acute observations, he can 
argue effectively, and he writes with vigour and distinction. Some of his judgments 
go deep, as when speaking of Shakespeare’s Romances (that is his last four plays) he 
says :—“‘ the harmony between what had once been seem as opposites—between that 
Reason which makes for order and those appetites which enable continuance—is that 
major reconciliation, among so many others, in the Romances”. Such judgments, 
and there are not a few of them in this book, show that Mr. Sewell is a better man 
than his theories. But until he looks deeper into character, he will not be able to tell 
us much about either character or society in Shakespeare. } 


HEREWARD T. PRICE 


THE HUMANITIES AND THE SCIENCES IN DENMARK DURING THE 
SECOND WORLD WAR: by Ejynar MunxsGAarp. Copenhagen. 1948. 
(60 Kroner.) 


In Scandinavia the scientist (a term including a student of humanities as well as 
of the natural sciences) has a social status far above that he holds in Britain. The 
Danes are rightly proud of the academic achievements of their small country and that 
pride shows itself in this production, a record of work under great social stress. 

All branches of academic research during the war years are reviewed in English. 
It is an impressive record. Of material specifically sociological in character there is 
little since the subject is in its infancy there. Svend Ranulf writes that the work up 
to 1939 was very much influenced by Durkheim, and three out of the seven papers are 
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on the latter’s theories. Another paper is an application of Weber’s methods to a 
study of the influence of religious systems on the development of business ethics in 
Denmark. A study of a like nature would not be out of place in Britain. 

In the archzological and folklore section there appears great interest in Denmark’s 
industrial and agricultural development, studies which will be of inestimable value as 
background to the modern sociologist. This interest is active in public bodies (part 
of the cost of publication of this compendium was borne by private firms) and the 
National Museum, for instance, has started a large scale investigation of the villages and 
the history of building. On Danish rural culture alone there are 26 papers, many of 
which we in this country would call sociological. 

There is a general movement throughout Scandinavia for recognition of sociology 
as an academic subject. A professor has lately been appointed at Oslo, and there are 
active centres at Stockholm and Géteborg. If Nordmenn attack the subject problems 
in the manner they adopt for others, as we see from this volume, we can look forward 
to some fine work. 


T. T. PATERSON 
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POPULATION POLICIES AND 
INTERNATIONAL TENSIONS 
By J. C. FiruGer 


A fundamental difficulty that confronts us in the treatment of the 
relation between population problems and international tensions is 
that this relation is nearly always indirect. In this it in some ways resembles 
the relation between general health and liability to disease and death. 
We all believe that (with certain significant reservations, such as those 
connected with the acquirement of immunity) a person who is generally 
fit and in good condition—physical and mental—is less liable to fall ill 
or to die of an illness should he succumb to it, than is one who is already 
feeble or “run down”. Hence the frequent medical recommendation 


that “‘ the general health should be attended to”. Nevertheless, disease 


and death can seldom be attributed directly to mere lack of physical or 
mental fitness as such ; there is nearly always some more specific factor 
which appears immediately responsible. Similarly, although it is generally 
felt that in modern times, as throughout the ages, population problems 
have been an underlying cause of war and other forms of international 
and inter-racial conflict, yet in the outbreak of any particular conflict 
there are nearly always to be found more specific and immediate causes— 
political, economic or psychological in nature. For the influence of 
population problems in this sphere to be clearly discernible at all, these 
problems must be “ felt ”, and this in turn implies some relatively clear 
concepts concerning nationhood and economic welfare, which are not 
easily found at the lowest economic and cultural levels where all energies 
are consumed in the struggle for mere day to day existence. Further- 
more, even when a population problem is “felt” by the population 
concerned, no serious threat of war on the large modern scale can develop 
unless there exists the complex social, industrial and military organisation 
which is necessary for war of this description. And finally, even when 
all these conditions are fulfilled, any particular war or international 
tension is always connected with some more specific event or series of 
events which is quite correctly regarded as the more immediate “ cause ” 
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of the war or tension concerned. It can hardly be expected then that the 
connection between population problems and international tensions can 
be clearly and exactly demonstrated in the way that might be possible 
if, instead of population problems, we were dealing with specific political 
events. Nevertheless, just as medicine is concerning itself ever more 
with the more general problems of public health rather than confining 
itself to the treatment of specific diseases, so also must the social sciences, 
in dealing with international tensions, take cognizance of deep underlying 
and predisposing factors such as population problems, even though 
they may as yet be unable to reveal the precise nature of the relation 
in question with all the clarity and detail that we could desire. 

The whole idea of a population policy aiming at the reduction of 
international tensions is a very recent one, even though the possibility 
of such a policy is of course adumbrated in the work of Malthus in his 
doctrine of the inverse relation between the “ positive ” checks (including 
war) and the “ preventive ” checks to population. It is true that what 
might perhaps be called population policies date back to antiquity, but 
these policies were directed only to a particular region or country (some- 
times indeed a particular class) ; it is only in quite modern times that such 
policies have been deliberately conceived to have an international bearing 
and it is only still more recently that we have begun to consider national 
population problems in relation to the welfare of the world as a whole. 
Hence at once the novelty and the importance of our present subject. 

The modern notion of a population policy or population planning 
is, on the one hand, an obvious corollary of the general procedure of 
“ planning ” in the economic sphere, and, on the other, a no less obvious 
extension of the control of parenthood within the individual family which 
has in the last 60 years or so become so marked a feature of the more 
developed societies within the sphere of western culture. As with the 
individual family, such planning involves reference: first to strictly 
economic factors, in the sense that there should be a sufficient supply 
of necessaries or quasi-necessaries to ensure the physical wellbeing of all 
the members of the family ; secondly to cultural or “luxury ” values 
in the sense that the family may maintain that standard of cultural life to 
which it is accustomed or which seems to it desirable ; thirdly to those 
aspects of the sexual life which make planned parenthood a possibility ; 
and lastly to the wider social implications of this planning, in the sense 
that the children born to each generation may, both in numbers and io 
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quality, be such as best to fulfil the future needs of the society. The 
principal new factors that enter into the planning of world population 
are: in the first place that these social implications extend not mefely 
to the national group to which any particular family may happen to belong 
but to humanity as a whole ; in the second place that it involves the applica- 
tion of the notion of planning to societies to which long distance plans 
of any kind are largely foreign, whether in the sphere of economic projects 
or in that of the voluntary control of parenthood ; thirdly that, just as 
within any nation there are found considerable differences in the economic 
and cultural standards of different families; so here there exist great 
differences in the economic and cultural levels of the various nations of 
the world. 

It is this last which dominates the international scene, at any rate. 
on a first view from this standpoint. But to be aware of population 
as a world problem does not necessarily mean that it will be envisaged 
in terms of the welfare of all the members of the human race. Most of 
the population policies that have so far been formulated are still framed 
on the lines of a crude national or racial egoism ; while taking cognizance 
of the various economic conditions of different nations or races, they 
yet seek to promote the real or supposed welfare of some one particular 
national group without reference to the welfare of others—thus reflecting 
political thinking on the (we may hope) obsolescent purely national level 
rather than on the nascent higher level which takes account of the existence 
of “one world”, the regional problems of which cannot be solved 
piecemeal and in isolation. These “dog in the manger” policies, as | 
have elsewhere called them, take on somewhat various forms according 
to the economic and demographic conditions of the country concerned. 
In the most highly developed “ western ” countries where the standard 
of living is high and the birth rates low, the attitude is a defensive one. 
Such countries desire to preserve their own high standard but are at 
the same time afraid of their less prosperous and more overcrowded 
neighbours. They feel alarm at the long decline in their own birth rates 
and desire to raise them, not so much for purely internal reasons as from 
the fear of being outnumbered and swamped by the rapid population 
growth elsewhere. At the same time they seek to prevent immigration 
in any but the smallest numbers from the more populous countries with 
lower economic standards. In the more advanced of these latter countries 
the attitude tends to be a more aggressive one. Their relatively high 
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fertility is looked upon as a sign of strength, is encouraged by all sorts 
of means, financial, legal and honorific and is regarded as a conclusive 
justification for a demand for further Lebensraum at the expense of 
“* decadent ” less fertile neighbours. The attitude underlying this policy 
was well expressed by Mussolini when he said in effect that demographic 
power conditioned the political, and thus also the economic and moral, 
power of nations, adding “to count for something in the world Italy 
must have a population of not less than 60 millions on the threshold of 
the second half of the century. Every empire had felt the gnawing of 
decadence when they had seen their births begin to fall off.” In similar 
spirit Hitler stated that “the aim of German policy was to make secure 
and to preserve the racial community and to enlarge it. It is therefore 
a question of space” and his doctrine of aggression was supported by 
the view that the Germans were by nature a Herrenvolk, justified by their 
superior innate qualities in taking for their own use such parts of the 
world as they required. With the awakening of nationalistic sentiment 
and the progress of industrialisation, the number of countries adopting 
such an attitude is only too likely to be increased in the not very distant 
future—both from the far East and elsewhere, while the three “ axis ” 
countries formerly the most vocal members of this category, though 
temporarily broken by defeat, will surely soon begin to re-assert themselves. 

The great disadvantage of this “dog in the manger ” policy is that 
it is at once unethical and short-sighted. In its nationalistic selfishness 
it takes no account of the wy:lfare of others and of the general economic 
inter-dependence of nations in the modern world. It inevitably increases 
international tensions, indeed it might be said deliberately to aim at such 
an increase as a necessary accompaniment of the assertion of supposedly 
legitimate national or racial claims. On the part of the older “ defensive ” 
nations the policy is also unrealistic, inasmuch as by no conceivable 
increase in their own fertility could they hope to compete in numbers 
with larger less developed countries, while any serious attempt to do so 
would certainly tend to lower greatly the very economic and cultural 
standards which they seek to defend. 

What alternative policies are there? At the very opposite pole 
to the selfish nationalistic policy we have just described there would be 
theoretically possible a “ philanthropic ” policy which would aim at making 
the earth and all its resources available in equal measure to all its in- 
habitants. It would encourage emigration on a large and rapid scale 
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from the more crowded and economically backward to the less crowded 
and economically more advanced countries of the world. But though 
we can conceive of such a policy, we can hardly think of it being practised. 
If the “‘ dog in the manger ” policy is too unethical permanently to stand 
against the demands of justice and of conscience in the modern world, 
the “ philanthropic ” policy is far too unselfish and altruistic to be adopted 
in our present climate of thought, permeated as this is with so many 
deep-lying racial, national, political and economic prejudices. It could 
be put into practice, if at all, only when something approaching world- 
government has been established. And even then, though it should 
succeed in allaying the international tensions that arise through popula- 
tion problems, it would be liable to bring in its train grave difficulties 
of another kind, connected, on the one hand, with the conflicting culture 
patterns of the immigrants and the original inhabitants of the countries 
of immigration, and, on the other, with the fact that with continued popula- 
tion growth all parts of the world might soon be reduced to the same low 
economic level as that now prevailing in the countries from which the 
emigrants would mostly come. At best the contemplation of such a 
policy might have some value for study as a limiting case with which 
more modest and practicable attempts at the redistribution of population 
might be compared. 

More realistic policies however would aim, not at mere redistribu- 
tion (either by forcible expansion under the slogan of Lebensraum or by 
any agreed attempt at more equitable access to the world’s land and its 
resources) but at an improvement in the ratio between food and other 
necessaries on the one hand and population on the other. In so doing 
stress might be laid either: (1) on the increase of necessities (together 
of course with the means of distributing them where they are most needed) 
or (2) on the means of reducing the rate of increase of population where 
this is required (or possibly in rarer cases of arresting the decline of 
population when this is threatened). Or else (3) attention might be 
directed equally to both factors with a view to establishing a satisfactory 
relation between the two. This last is obviously the most thorough and 
scientific procedure, though, strangely it might seem, as yet but little 
serious thought has been given to the problem from this angle. Con- 
centration upon the factor of human numbers, leaving the question of 
production relatively in the background, might be regarded as the classical 
malthusian approach. It is one which, though upheld in its practical 
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application by a small band of neo-malthusians in various western 
countries, has never enjoyed much popularity—perhaps to some extent 
for deep-lying psychological reasons the nature of which I have en- 
deavoured to suggest elsewhere. At the moment of writing, it is the first 
of these three approaches—that of concentration on production—which 
perhaps enjoys most favour. The reasons for this are not far to seek. 
In the first place the long period of rapid population growth combined 
with rising standards of living in many countries, that has been so marked 
a characteristic of 19th century and early zoth century history, seems to 
many to have quite falsified the gloomy views of Malthus and has produced 
a general feeling of confidence that with the help of modern methods man 
can feed himself in any numbers ; according to this view the “ world of 
plenty ” is just round the corner and, given reasonable scientific organisa- 
tion and equitable distribution, all can live in comfort. In the second 
place, and strongly contrasting in many ways with this rather blindly 
optimistic view, is the more modern note of alarm at the recent reports 
of soil erosion and other causes of decreasing fertility of many parts of the 
earth. This, however, also in its very different way has the same effect 
of directing thought and energy to the production side, since it emphasises 
the need for immediate remedial measures if further irreparable harm is 
to be avoided. In the third place this stress on production, whether 
made in confidence or in anxiety, avoids the necessity for dwelling on the 
more emotionally toned and highly controversial subject of birth control. 
Lastly, certain circumstances have aroused a hope that, given patience 
and further agricultural and economic progress, the treatment of this last 
mentioned subject can be circumvented altogether. During the last 
7o years or so in all the economically more advanced countries there has 
taken place a very striking decline of human fertility, due, it is clear, 
not in the main to any social “ policy ” (indeed often in spite of expressions 
of disapproval from governmental, religious or social authorities) but 
to the spontaneous action of individuals. Different countries are in 
different stages of this decline, but it is so very ‘general a feature of the 
life of modern communities that it is reasonable to suppose that, granted 
the attainment of the economic conditions apparently conducive to it, 
this decline will in turn occur in other, at present overcrowded, countries, 
so that problems due to a too rapid increase in population will eventually 
solve themselves. In the words of Lord Boyd Orr, perhaps the most 
authoritative exponent of this attitude, “in my view the only way to 
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get a static population is to raise the standard of living of people and to 
spread education ; and then I hope and believe that there will happen 
all over the world what has happened in Western Europe ; the birth rate 
will fall, and, though the death rate must fall too, we may hope to get a 
stable world population at whatever level is found to be most suitable ” 
(PROCEEDINGS OF THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS ON POPULATION AND 
WORLD RESOURCES IN RELATION TO THE FAMILY, CHELTENHAM, 1948, 
p. 10). 
Lord Boyd Orr speaks of the spread of “ education ” and it is pretty 
generally agreed that a raising of the cultural level as well as of the purely 
economic level is necessary before an “ automatic ” decline in the birth 
rate will set in. But here again, this raising of culture will, under the 
conditions of modern civilisation, to a large extent follow of itself, so that 
concentration on the economic side will remain the primary consideration. 
Within this economic sphere, however, as several critics have stressed, 
there is urgent need, not orly for a large increase in the production of 
food and other commodities, but for a rapid one ; for the first reaction 
to greater plenty will, in the absence of any strong counteracting influence, 
almost certainly be a still quicker increase of population, both through 
a reduction of the death rates and an increase in Pin h rates ; the influences 
that lead to a decline in the latter will in all likelihood only come into 
being more slowly, with the acceptance of the cultural values and outlook 
that go with higher standards of living and of education. Indeed the 
task, looked at from the point of view of production only, is obviously 
a tremendous one. Can we really provide a higher standard of living 
for a world population which may well have grown to 3,000 millions 
by the end of the present century—an undertaking which would involve 
something like a 50 per cent. increase of food production alone by that 
date? There are optimists who think it can be done. Others of no less 
authority seem far less confident, especially in view of the limitations 
imposed by the misuse of land in the past, with its creation of “dust 
bowls ” and other obstacles to the productiveness of former agricultural 
areas, which may largely, if not entirely, offset the advantages to be gained 
by the widespread application of improved agricultural methods and the 
cultivation of hitherto unused land, where this is still available. All 
seem agreed, however, that success along these lines requires a degree 
of international planning and co-operation far larger than any that has so 
far been achieved. In this connection Lord Boyd Orr and others have 
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expressed their deep disappointment that the proposal for the establish- 
ment of a World Food Board (operating through F.A.O. and E.C.O.S.0.C.) 
for dealing with long range problems of food and agriculture, fell through 
owing to political suspicions and misunderstandings. The Council which 
has taken its place will inevitably be a slower working and probably 
less efficient body, since instead of proceeding immediately to implement 
agreed projects, it can only make recommendations to governments, 
which—in Lord Boyd Orr’s words—“ are always at least a decade behind 
intelligent, thinking people ” 

Under these circumstances it would seem unwise or indeed highly 
dangerous to rely on the production side alone, assuming that excessive 
birth rates in overcrowded and economically backward countries will 
cure themselves if and when economic and cultural standards are 
sufficiently raised. Just as any ordinary caterer (or for that matter any 
private host), in laying in provisions takes into account the number of 
guests whom he can entertain with the resources at his disposal and does 
not encourage the attendance of any larger number, so also those who are 
concerned with production and distribution as a world problem can 
rightly demand to have not merely some estimate but some control of the 
numbers for whom they are to provide. And this control, to be satis- 
factory, should be more direct than that envisaged in the policy we have 
been considering. In other words a planned world economy involves 
planned birth control and any truly efficient and realistic population 
policy must involve (and indeed combine) both the agronomic and the 
malthusian approaches. We must increase the production of food and 
other necessities on the one hand while we seek to reduce excessive birth 
rates on the other. 

Few, if any, serious students or administrators will deny that this 
combined agronomic-malthusian policy is the most satisfactory one from 
the scientific standpoint. None, however, is likely to deny the difficulty 
of implementing it. The agronomic side of the policy alone is difficult 
enough, involving as it does the task of somehow or other producing 
a widespread realisation of the fact that existing agricultural methods 
in many parts of the world are inadequate and are leading to disaster, 
together with an acceptance of the necessary correctives. The mal- 
thusian side may well appear even more formidable, since it impinges so 
directly on the sexual sphere, in which emotion, tradition and superstition 
outdistance reason to an even larger extent than in most other fields. 
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Nevertheless in the long run there should be much to gain by a combined 
approach, especially if it be carried out by a world agency, envisaging 
not any narrow selfish nationalistic interests but the welfare of mankind 
throughout the Earth. In the advanced cultures there has on the family 
scale already been produced a realisation of the desirability of controlling 
the numbers of a family in the light of the family budget. An apprecia- 
tion of this relation on a wider scale has hitherto been impeded, not so 
much by purely intellectual difficulties (though these of course exist), 
as by various influences which have made family limitation seem immoral, 
irreligious or unpatriotic, so that there appeared to be a conflict between 
family or individual interests on the one hand and wider human values 
on the other. If it can be shown that this conflict is in many cases illusory 
and that the correctly appreciated relation between family resources and 
the number of mouths to be fed applies also on a world scale there would 
be produced at once a sense of moral relief and a greater general under- 
standing of the essential features of world and national population 
problems. And if the demonstration can be made under the auspices 
of some world organisation free from the suspicion of sectarian, political 
or nationalistic bias, many suspicions that might otherwise arise might 
be avoided. A fuller and truer appreciation of the relation between 
resources and population, and of the vast significance of this relation to 
human welfare, would be one of the most valuable educational acquire- 
ments that world citizens (whatever part of the globe they may inhabit) 
could possess, and if combined with a gradual development of a sense 
of responsibility for the sound and equitable use of the fruits of the Earth 
for the benefit of all her children, would go far towards relieving some of 
the most important international tensions in the economic sphere. In 
spite of its difficulties the task is therefore well worthy of a concentrated 
effort. 

Since in the last resort the implementation of such a policy depends 
upon individual decisions and individual initiative, a large-scale programme 
of education of, and help to, individuals will be necessary. 

On the agronomic side, the facts of the misuse of the soil as indicated 
in such recent well-known books as William Vogt’s ROAD TO SURVIVAL, 
Fairfield Osborn’s OUR PLUNDERED PLANET have to be brought home to 
the vast multitude of those who through short-sightedness, ignorance 
or indifference have been blind to the great calamities threatening mankind 
from this quarter. Urban populations, removed as they are from the 
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sources of supply of food and raw materials, are quite naturally and 
pardonably ignorant of agricultural problems, and urgently need enlighten- 
ment, for it is among such populations that the most progressive indi- 
viduals, the leaders of thought and action, are mostly to be found. The 
inhabitants of rural districts (by far the largest part of the population in 
the more backward countries) are through their environment and occupa- 
tions nearer to the problems of the soil but are often bound by tradition 
or immediate economic pressure to harmful or inefficient agricultural 
practices, and it is these who have in many cases to be taught the necessity 
for improved methods. Their greater conservatism is an obstacle which 
will have to be overcome with tact and understanding. Experimental 
demonstration in selected small areas may well prove helpful here. 
Improvements in the economic and hygienic conditions of food producers 
should of course also be effective. The recent combined scheme of 
W.H.O. and F.A.O. for “ more food through better health ” (W.H.O. 
Newsletter, No. 2, October, 1948) has both these last named ends in view, 
aiming more especially at the reduction of preventible disease such as 
malaria in “at least 10 million acres of potentially rich agricultural land 
now being worked by disease ridden people ”. 

It is, however, on what we have called the malthusian side that 
the most daring innovations will be required, for it is here above all that 
we need to influence the behaviour of individuals in what is essentially 
a private aspect of their lives (though at the same time one of the greatest 
public import). There are two main aspects of the task: the provision 
respectively of education in the general principles of birth control, and 
of practical help in its application where indicated. As regards the first, 
the chief obstacles to be encountered are psychological and social, whereas 
with the second they are technical and medical. Both of course involve 
problems of finance and organisation. As we know, in western societies 
birth control has made its way secretively and shamefacedly with an aura 
of licentiousness and immorality and in the face of considerable opposition, 
ethical, religious and political and often also, legal. Although of course 
long advocated by a small minority, it is only in quite recent years and 
in a few places that contraception has been openly recognised by authorita- 
tive public recommendation as permissible and desirable (as in recent 
Swedish legislation or in the report of the British Royal Commission on 
Population). The agronomic-malthusian policy we are here considering 
would of course imply a very different attitude to that which has hitherto 
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prevailed in the west or indeed in any part of the world. In place of at 
best a tolerance or half reluctant acceptance, it indicates the need for a 
very vigorous advocacy of birth control as regards those numerous 
countries where overpopulation appears to be a menace. The initiative 
will clearly have to come from the western countries in which birth 
control has already become a settled practice, and from the minority 
in other countries who have in this respect adopted western ways and 
viewpoints. One hopeful feature here is to be found in the reasonable 
expectation that these western countries, concerned as they are with the 
relative decline, and perhaps in the not very distant future the absolute 
decline, of their populations would at least in some respects (those which 
might be broadly termed political) welcome a measure which would tend 
to reduce the relative inferiority of their own numbers, thus allaying 
somewhat their fears of being swamped by the “teeming millions ” of 
more thickly populated lands. Care must be exercised, however, in the 
use or at least the expression of this motive, lest easily aroused nationalistic 
or racial susceptibilities be offended. Stress should be laid rather on the 
very real benefits that the western countries have derived from birth 
control and their desire that the rest of the world should profit from a 
practice which they themselves have found so advantageous, and the 
motives for which are now so powerfully reinforced by the threatening 
economic position of the world with its rapidly increasing populations 
and in many ways diminishing resources. 

Another motive that can be very rightly used relates to the fact 
that the great triumphs of medical science and public hygiene in reducing 
the incidence of many diseases and prolonging life are liable to be offset 
by the disadvantages attending a too rapid growth of population. With- 
out control of population the solution of a medical problem is only too 
likely to create or aggravate an economic one, in the sense that rescue 
from the perils of disease only exposes a population to increased perils 
of starvation or overcrowding. Only with such control can medicine 
and hygiene have a fair chance to demonstrate the full benefits they can 
bestow ; an argument that should surely make a special appeal to medical 
and health workers in every overcrowded country. 

As regards the attitude of the great majority of people in such 
countries we still have very insufficient information and there is urgent 
need of research, both to ascertain existing tendencies and to discover 
the most efficient means of modifying them where this seems necessary. 
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A good many apparently conflicting statements have been made by those 
few who have concerned themselves with such questions. Thus at the 
Cheltenham Congress in 1948 Professor T. H. Davey, though recognising 
that “ the only solution for the population problems of most of the world 
is the control of fertility ”, in reply to a question suggesting what we have 
called the agronomic-malthusian policy, went on to say that “ experiment 
had shown that primitive populations would not have anything to do 
with family limitation in any form, whether by contraceptives or other 
means ; they believed in large families”. As regards Egypt, Dr. Mansour 
at the same Congress pointed out a vicious circle that may well exist 
elsewhere ; large families, he said, were “a sort of insurance; if there 
is a high infant mortality rate, it is much wiser (so people think) to have 
many children; some will die, but some will not”. “ Moreover it is 
also a method of investment against old age”. More recently still 
Dr. Madeline Kerr (COMMUNICATION TO THE BRITISH PSYCHOLOGICAL 
society, July, 1949), after a study of cultural conditions in Jamaica, 
said that a serious obstacle to birth control in that island was the belief 
that the number of children born to any woman was in the hands of fate 
and that it was dangerous, or at the best useless, to try to interfere with 
what was preordained. This would seem to be only a special example 
of the general notion that it is somehow impious to “ defeat Nature ” 
or defy divine decrees. On the whole, however, non-Christian religious 
influences, so far as they have been studied in relation to this question, 
would seem to be passive rather than directly antagonistic to birth control. 
The most important antagonism comes from the Roman Catholic Church 
in almost every place where its influence is felt. It is, however, rather 
with regard to the use of mechanical devices than to birth control as 
such that the opposition is most powerful, since the ENCYCLICAL of Pius XI 
in 1930 permitted birth control by means of the “ safe period” and 
coitus reservatus (not coitus interruptus). It would no doubt be 
very helpful if Catholic students of demography and economics could 
seek for a further clarification of the Church’s position to these questions 
in the light of the admittedly very urgent present problems of the world 
within this field. The same would apply to the representatives of eastern 
religions and philosophies in so far as they appear likely to adopt somewhat 
similar views, and that they may do so is indicated by the attitude of 
Gandhi who, though recognising that India was overt-populated, dis- 
approved of birth control except by methods of abstinence, while in the 
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Mohammedan world matters might be helped by giving greater publicity 
to such pronouncements as that of the Mufti, Sheik Abdul Meguid 
Selim, that, given mutual consent, contraception is permissible if exercised 
for the welfare of children or the health of parents. (Re/igious Aspects 
of Birth Control and Abortion, JOURNAL OF THE EGYPTIAN MEDICAL ASSOCIA- 
TION, 1937). 

Moreover, as opposed to statements emphasising the difficulties 
of introducing birth control in overcrowded countries within a time 
short enough to produce some real alleviation of the population problems 
of the early future, we have others which seem much more hopeful from 
our present point of view, inasmuch as they report instances of willingness 
or even eagerness to adopt contraceptive methods when these are avail- 
able. The reports of the extensive lecture and demonstration tours in 
eastern countries made by Margaret Sanger, Edith How-Martyn and 
Eileen Palmer indicated that in many countries their birth control propa- 
ganda encountered far less opposition and far greater interest than they 
had been led to expect. In the same Cheltenham Congress at which 
Professor Davey expressed his belief that primitive peoples were quite 
generally opposed to family limitation, Dr. Ampofo stated that as a doctor 
in West Africa he had found there was a very considerable demand for 
contraceptives, and though many of those there obtainable were value- 
less, the very considerable ingenuity sometimes exercised (such as “a 
curious ability to turn a lemon shell into a (Dutch) cap ”’) indicated real 
concern about the problem, which in this part of the world had been 
increased by urbanisation and other changing conditions; while Lt.- 
General Kin Cheung, speaking with reference to China, stated in effect 
that what we have called the agronomic-malthusian policy was thoroughly 
in accordance with the ideology of the New Culture Movement since its 
inception in 1919. As in western lands, active support for any such 
policy in any over-populated country will no doubt come in the first 
place from the intellectuals and from the better-off classes. As indicating 
the opinion concerning birth control held by these classes in India some 
interesting figures have been obtained in recent years by Professor S. P. 
Adinarayan of Madras. In the course of a questionnaire designed as a 
measure of “ radical-conservative ” attitudes, his subjects were asked 
to state with which of five propositions concerning birth control they 
felt themselves most in agreement. These propositions (numbered 
1 to 5 in increasing favour of birth control) ranged from the “ prohibition 
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of birth control information and material except in the case of married 
women whose lives would be endangered by pregnancy ” to “ Govern- 
ment educational machinery should supply both information and materials 
to all persons”. Of 485 people “ representing a fair cross section of the 
Indian intelligentsia ” 27 per cent. voted for No. 1 (the most conservative 
proposition), 21 per cent. for No. 2, 7 per cent. for No. 3, 22 per cent. 
for No. 4 and 23 per cent. for No. 5, the average vote being 2.93. This 
compares with a corresponding figure of 3.7 for a comparable English 
population answering a very similar —— while, according to 
Dr. Abraham Stone, public opinion polls in the U.S.A. show that 85 per 
cent. of Americans are in favour of wider dissemination of birth control 
information by medical authorities, corresponding roughly to 45 per 
cent. (Adinarayan’s last two categories) for India. This fairly widespread 
approval of birth control in India should not cause surprise in view of the 
fact that the All India Women’s Conference in 1933 passed a resolution 
recommending that birth control be included in municipal health services, 
and that the National Planning Committee appointed by Congress in 
1938 resolved in effect that family planning and the limitation of children 
were essential for both family and national interests (though at the same 
time laying stress on “ self-restraint ” as well as the knowledge of “ cheap 
and safe methods of birth control ”’). In India, as in most other countries, 
it is recognised that for many reasons it would be best to include birth 
control education in a wider service of hygiene, family and child care, 
rather than to treat it as an isolated measure. As Dr. Ampofo stressed 
with regard to West Africa, it is desirable to make it very clear that birth 
control aims at “ planning, not abolishing, the family”. It might well 
be combined with the medical treatment of sterility while at the same time 
it should be stressed as a far preferable alternative to abortion, which is 
actually a great medical and social problem in almost every country. 
Finally, from a still wider point of view, it should, as we have indicated, 
wherever possible, be given its proper place in the whole programme 
implied i in the agronomic-malthusian policy. 

This is perhaps not the place to enter into details concerning the 
other aspect of the malthusian side of this policy, i.e., the provision of 
practical help in application—though of course progress here is very 
necessary if the more general educational measures are to bear full fruit. 
It is acknowledged that there exists today no method of contraception 
that is 100 per cent. efficient. Still less do we possess methods that 
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are “fool proof” in the hands of careless and improvident people, 
suitable for all climates and at the same time so cheap that they can be 
available to those living at a bare subsistence level. There has in the 
past been considerable ingenuity in the devising of contraceptive methods, 
but comparatively little systematic research, the subject having no doubt 
suffered from its “‘ immoral ” associations connected with the taboos and 
prohibitions attaching to so many aspects of sexual life. The organisa- 
tion of research on a really adequate scale—along bio-chemical, physio- 
logical, medical and statistical lines, under the supervision of a team of 
experts in these fields, would almost certainly lead to the discovery of 
improved techniques of wider applicability. Effort, organisation and 
financial aid would of course be necessary. But the difficulties to be over- 
come must surely be immensely less than in the case of the atom bomb, 
and the results might well be as potent in their promise of the relief of 
human suffering and conflict as is the atom bomb in its threat of unprece- 
dented slaughter and destruction. The other aspect of the problem 
concerns the distribution, availability and instruction in the use of such 
contraceptive materials as are considered in the light of our advancing 
knowledge to be most suitable to mect the needs of any given over- 
a region. Greater efficiency at less expense will probably be 
attained if, as already suggested from the “ educational” angle, such 
deuivatinn and instruction is integrated in existing medical and public 
health services, but, in regions where these are grossly inadequate, separate 
and independent birth control services may be required. When combined 
with adequate “ educational ” measures in this field, the benefits of such 
services, if provided on a sufficient scale, would well repay the effort and 
expense involved, appreciable though these no doubt would be in the 
first instance, for in addition to relieving the overpopulation problem, 
with its economic difficulties and threat of international tensions, the 
spread of birth control would, as already indicated, allow the other medical 
services to reap their full reward unhampered by the evils attendant 
upon a too rapidly increasing population, which otherwise may be the 
sinister indirect consequence of improvements in hygiene. From this 
point of view, moreover, it is not even necessary that the contraceptive 
methods advocated and distributed should be 100 per cent. perfect. 
Even, say, an 80 per cent. efficiency would produce considerable relief 
from the economic standpoint. There is therefore no reason why birth 
control services should await the discovery of perfect contraceptives, 
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though of course the more efficient the methods that research depart- 
ments can devise, the greater will be the benefits contributed by the 
workers in the field. 

In those “ western ”’ countries where neo-malthusianism has, as a 
rule in spite of opposition, firmly installed itself and become a part of the 
established culture pattern, the provision of contraceptive service and 
training in the necessary techniques will still play a part (though now a 
relatively minor part) in general public hygiene programmes (alongside 
of such other services as those connected with infant welfare, child 
guidance, marriage guidance, psychiatric clinics, etc.,) for experience has 
taught us that legal or spiritual prohibitions of contraceptives are in the 
long run powerless to prevent a fall in the birth rate when this is a con- 
sequence of the general sexual outlook of the people. The most that 
such prohibitions seem to be able to effect is a delay in the process—a 
delay that may be accompanied by many evils, such as a disproportionately 
high fertility of the less intelligent or foresighted members of a com- 
munity and a high rate of abortion. Similarly, on the side of positive 
encouragement of births, the various inducements held out by govern- 
ments in the hope that parents will increase the size of their families— 
ranging as they have done from medals through reduced railway fares 
to exemption from military service—have on the whole (with the possible 
exception of Germany) been rather far from achieving the results desired. 
“ Governments ” as David Glass has said, “ have persistently tried to 
buy babies at bargain prices and have not been successful”. This, 
however, by no means implies that the attempt to ease the lot of the parent 
by state aid is unjustified. On the contrary, in such countries as have 
already gone far in substituting state control for what was formerly left 
to private enterprise and initiative, it is only reasonable that those who 
have the burden and responsibility of producing and bringing up the 
future citizens should have some special recompense—provided that 
the children they produce are likely to be beneficial to the state as regards 
quality and number. But economic and social inducements, if they are 
to be effective, must, as is beginning to be recognised, be very considerably 
higher than has been the case with most population policies of the past, 
where the attempt to impose “ bargain prices ” has prevailed. And in 
the last resort only the most drastic measures are likely to make a purely 
economic or social “ recompense” outweigh the greater freedom and 
other advantages attendant upon childlessness in the case of those who 
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feel little satisfaction in the prospect of creating a family. The urge to 
produce offspring must ultimately depend upon instinctive, moral, or 
as some may prefer to say “ spiritual ” factors. Man, by his very nature 
takes an interest in the future, not merely his personal future, but the future 
of his community and species, and it is upon these interests, as also upon 
the undoubted more personal satisfactions attending the creation of 
children, that the more enlightened population policies must bear, if and 
when there is a real threat of an undesirable decline in the population of 
any country. The fact however that in recent years there has in most 
western countries—irrespective of whether they were belligerent, occupied 
or neutral—been a quite definite rise in the birthrate (even though the 
causes of this rise may sometimes not be altogether clear and the possibility 
of a new fall in the near future cannot be excluded) makes any such threat 
much less serious than it may have appeared some 10 or 15 years ago. 
At any rate there is no cause for immediate great alarm and a “ wait and 
see ” attitude for the next few years would seem amply justified. 

Though the agronomic-malthusian policy is—so far as it goes— 
undoubtedly the most enlightened of those we have examined, a final 
difficult question in connection with it can hardly be escaped, viz.: 
Is it in itself sufficient? Should we, in implementing it, assume in 
O. W. Wilcox’ phrase that “ nations can live at home ”, or should it be 
combined with some measure of controlled migration from the more 
crowded to the less crowded areas? Mass migration alone, as we have 
seen when considering the “ philanthropic policy ”, cannot permanently 
solve our population difficulties, even if our social attitudes rendered 
it a possibility. It would however have a better chance of success if it 
were accompanied by vigorous measures along the lines of the agronomic- 
malthusian policy. And would not this latter policy in its turn be rendered 
easier if it were supplemented by at least some small tincture of the 
philanthropic policy, so that a more rapid easing of the situation could 
take place in those countries where the pressure of population is most 
acutely felt and which are therefore most liable to look with envious eyes 
at the relatively empty spaces of other more fortunate lands ? It may well 
be that from a predominantly economic point of view the answer will 
be “ Yes ”, though it is pretty clear that the number of immigrants that 
could be rapidly absorbed without serious immediate difficulty would be 
far less than would be contemplated in any thoroughgoing “ philanthropic 
policy”. Even the relatively few British migrants to Australia, who have 
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entered the country under very favourable social and psychological 
conditions, have, as we know, found it hard to obtain the housing 
accommodation that they need. When we turn to the cultural and racial 
aspects of the problem, the difficulties become greater still, though, 
as is perhaps to be expected, the general desirability of migration is apt 
to appear greater in the overcrowded countries than in the relatively 
“empty ” ones. Thus the Commission of Inquiry into the 1943 Bengal 
famine, while recommending birth control, also advocated emigration 
from India to the “ sparsely populated ” parts of the British Common- 
wealth and Empire, while Dr. J. N. Khosla of India House, though 
recognising both the necessity of birth control and the difficulties con- 
nected with racial prejudice, holds that “ something must be done about 
the immediate future ” and that “‘ one solution, at least in the short run, 
would be to encourage migration . . . since the removal of some pressure 
from (an overpopulated country) was bound to raise the standard of 
living there ”, and then in turn it might be easier to lower the fertility. 
(CHELTENHAM CONGRESS REPORT, p. 79.) As representing the other 
point of view we find Mr. John Beazeley saying in the Australian House 
of Representatives that ‘‘ the White Australia policy has saved this land 
from clashes of race and colour which have created bitterness elsewhere ”’. 
He adds that “there is nothing of racial superiority ” in the statement 
of this fact (on which an Indian critic comments pertinently that, though 
the statement may be true, the term “ white Australia ” is an “ offence 
to all cultured Asiatics ”, illustrating the importance of the language 
used in describing policies and concepts). 

The immense difficulties arising in connection with populations composed of very 
different race and culture, as illustrated for instance in South Africa, may indeed make 
us feel that any “‘ short term ” advantages to be obtained by fairly extensive migration, 
even if controlled by international agreement and carried out with every precaution 
that social science can suggest, would be purchased at too high a price. Moreover, 
this view is fortified by the fact that opposition to immigration is beginning to make 
itself felt on two fronts—not only on the part of those who are or were dominant 
races or nations, but on the part of those who are, or have been, or are likely to be, 
subject races. Their opposition to exploitation, expropriation or colonisation has no 
doubt always been present, but is now beginning to be expressed in a way that must 
surely affect international policies. Thus the Mission sent by the Trusteeship Council 
of the United Nations to examine Tanganyikan problems reported that “ European 
colonisation should be curtailed and the strictest control exercised to keep it at the 
barest minimum consistent with the development of the territory and the present 
long-range needs and interests of the African inhabitants”. This result of what is 
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likely to be only the first of whole series of similar investigations may well lead to an 
** Africa for the Africans ” policy in many parts of that vast continent, an attitude which 
may find a ready echo in other regions. us the recent investigation of Adinarayan, 
to which reference has already been made, has shown that “ Indians are far less friendly 
generally to foreigners than English or French, as judged by the Bogardus Social 
Distance test” (though, interestingly enough, they are much less opposed to mixed 
marriages than the English and the French). This in turn suggests that at the present 
day with their rising sense of nationalism they might not be very willing to emigrate 
to countries where they would, at any rate to start with, find themselves living among 
an alien majority; though their legal exclusion from a “‘ white Australia’ may be 
offensive to their self-esteem (as in the case of the exclusion of the Japanese from the 
United States), this does not necessarily imply that they would be willing to go there 
if permitted. 

The whole problem of migration on a large scale, entangled as this 
is with the biological and social problems of racial intermixture, is no 
doubt deserving of far greater study than that which it has up to now 
received, yet on the balance of the evidence at present available we are 
at least justified in suggesting that great caution should be exercised. 
Most competent authorities would probably agree with Professor Davey 
(CHELTENHAM CONGRESS REPORT, Pp. 75) in his conclusion that “ migration 
as a means of relieving population pressure is not so powerful now as it 
was a century ago owing to the enormous increase in the world’s popula- 
tion and the decrease in under-populated territory” and that “there 
is no possibility of solving the problem of over-population in the backward 
areas of the world by migration, because there is insufficient territory to 
accommodate the annual increase for more than a few years and, secondly, 
because the organisation and transport could not be arranged ”’. 

But if there is thus in the present state of the world some very real 
justification for excluding migration as in any appreciable measure a 
solution of the population problems of the world, if therefore in effect 
the better-off countries are thus in appearance “ selfishly ” (but perhaps 
ultimately for the benefit of humanity as a whole) to refuse to relieve the 
burdens of their more overcrowded neighbours in this way, the least they 
can do, if they are to play their part as good units of “one world ”’, is 
to give their fullest support in knowledge and resources to help these 
latter countries to help themselves by fullest implementation of the 
agronomic-malthusian policy as outlined above. This means that they 
must give generous aid to the development of agriculture, industry and 
education within these countries, while at the same time providing 
appropriate facilities and inducements for the practice of birth control. 
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Co-operation along these lines will incidentally involve many beneficent 
instances of “ temporary migration ”, both of specialists from the more 
advanced countries to study conditions in the relatively backward ones, 
and of students from these latter to learn the techniques available in more 
highly developed communities. And this exchange will not be alto- 
gether one-sided, for, as cultural anthropologists have amply shown in 
recent years, there is no culture so backward but that it has some valuable 
lessons to teach as regards the many-sided problems of human society. 
This “temporary migration” may also have the great indirect benefit 
of lessening that cultural isolation, mutual misunderstanding and intoler- 
ance which the policy of “nations can live at home” might bring in 
its train. 

But to carry out such a policy satisfactorily, there is need of more 
than the mere acquiring and imparting of agronomic, medical or demo- 
graphic knowledge. Problems of population, like all those that are liable 
to engender “international tensions ”, have deep psychological roots, 
and we have to study and make allowance for our prejudices before we 
can hope to deal with such problems objectively and without causing 
irrational conflicts and disharmony in ourselves and in our relations with 
others. The preliminary diagnosis I have made elsewhere (POPULATION, 
PSYCHOLOGY AND PEACE, 1947, Ibe Psychology of Birth Control, in MEN AND 
THEIR MOTIVES, 1934; in the latter work the motives favouring birth 
control as well as those opposed to it are considered) of some of the chief 
psychological factors liable to disturb our judgment in this sphere may 
be right or wrong in its main features. It will certainly need supple- 
mentation and filling up in detail with regard to its application to given 
individuals and nations. Here again is an important field for research, 
attention to which may well remove many obstacles from the path of 
any population policy which aims at the relief of international tensions. 
Above all perhaps we need to remember that the strength and glory 
of man lies not in his numbers but in his intelligence, his creative powers, 
his moral sense. It must be our purpose to enlist these in the service 
of the problems connected with his own numbers as they are distributed 
about the Earth, realising that in turn a solution of these problems will 
remove unnecessary conflicts and frustrations and thus open the way to 
a richer and wider flowering of the higher qualities that make up man’s 
“uniqueness ”. 























NORWEGIAN COLONISATION IN AN 
ARCTIC VILLAGE’ 
By’ J. N. JACKSON 


The area selected for study is centred on the Norwegian village of 
Lyngseidet, a small settlement about thirty miles due east of Tromsé 
and some two hundred miles within the Arctic Circle. This regional 
location strikingly illustrates the powerful influence of climate in the 
regulation of all major human activities. The long daylight hours of 
summer provide sufficient warmth for vegetables, potatoes and hay to 
reach maturity, with the result that farming is the principal occupation 
of all settled and Norwegian inhabitants during this season ; sea fishing, 
another important seasonal activity, is limited to the late winter and 
early spring. Climate likewise determines the seasonal migration of 
the Lapp tribes and their reindeer from winter camps in northern Sweden 
to the summer pastures of the Norwegian coast. Of equal importance 
to the livelihood of man is the harshness of the physical background, 
which may be summarily described as a series of high mountainous 
peninsulas separated by broad deep fjords. Inland the bare glaciated 
slopes are devoid of vegetation, and the perpetual snow crowning the 
higher portions is of sufficient depth to give birth to small glaciers. 
Because of these harsh natural conditions human settlement is confined 
to coastal tracts, and especially to those favoured areas where boulder 
clay permits subsistence agriculture. 

The village of Lyngseidet is sited on the western shore of Lyngen- 
fjord where a small headland protects the sheltered harbour from northerly 
gales. Of greater significance is the narrow glaciated valley which cuts 
through the mountainous backbone of Lyngen Peninsula behind the 
village and connects Lyngenfjord with Ullsfjord. As the general 
orientation of the steep sided fjords is north-south, this east-west Kjosen 
valley has had a considerable effect upon human settlement. As a route- 
way it saves approximately sixty miles of sea journey, and Kjosen and 
Lyngseidet may both have originated at transhipment points where sea 





1 Report No. 1 of the University of Birmingham Norway Expedition, 1949, undertaken by graduate 
students of the Department of Geography. 
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travel changed to a short overland route. For example, the old post 
route from southern to northern Norway, before steamships made the 
regular summer journey from Bergen to Tromsé (about 1854), was from 
Mauno in present-day Sweden down Kitdalen to the head of Lyngen- 
fjord, by boat to Lyngseidet, over this valley to Kjosen and then by 
boat to Tromsé. Strategically this through valley controls all land 
access to the northern portions of Lyngen peninsula and, in this connec- 
tion, the site of a Lapp camp on the watershed at the highest point of the 
valley is significant. The importance of this valley to the siting of 
Lyngseidet is recognised in the place name of the village, because an 
“eide’ is the Norwegian word for an ‘ isthmus’ or ‘ through valley ’. 

The essential details of the local setting of Lyngseidet and the major 
characteristics of its physical background may be visualised from the 
photographs (Nos. 1, 2 and 3) and the maps (Nos. 2 and 3). Combining 
the human geography with the natural background a typical cross section, 
rising steeply- inland from the sea to a height of four thousand feet, 
would reveal cultivated fields of hay and potatoes on the boulder clay of 
the raised beaches of the fjord coast. This lower zone would also contain 
the coastal road and all human habitations. Inland, where the solid rock 
of easily weathered shale provides a poor thin soil, there is a rapid 
transition through silver birch forest to grass and heather. Here the 
only evidences of human usages are the occasional Lapp reindeer trails, 
sheep walks and cattle tracks. There are neither summer barns nor 
other farm buildings. At higher elevations the bare rock and angular 
scree of frost shattered peaks and arrétes form a barren waste un- 
inhabited by man. 

Lyngseidet developed as a Norwegian settlement in the nineteenth 
century and is of younger foundation than the villages and hamlets 
occupied by other racial groups. Though Norwegians are the latest 
peoples to colonise the shores of Lyngen Fjord, they are today the most 
important economically and numerically and, as will be shown in this 
article, their culture has made a strong impact upon the mode of life of 
the other social groups. The native inhabitants would appear to be the 
Lapp tribes. Place names — the first clue because most physical 
landmarks and hill features bear Lapp names, and documentary evidence 
indicates that Lapp settlement has been continuous from at least the 
sixteenth century. Kvaens, poor Finnish farmers, immigrated into the 
area during the early years of the nineteenth century and have been 
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followed by a northward coastal movement of Norwegian settlers—a 
movement aided by the curtailment of immigration into the United 
States—since the mid-nineteenth century. 

The changing ethnic composition may be illustrated from the 
enumerated population of Lyngen “ Sogn”, a Church division rather 
larger than the Commune. In 1845 the population was about 2,300 
persons of whom some 63 per cent. were Lapps, 14 per cent. Kven and 
13 per cent. Norwegian. The Kvens ion led in numbers between 
1845 and 1865, and the Norwegian settlers increased fourfold from 
527 in 1865 to 2,336 by 1920. This Norwegian immigration was from 
the sea, and contrasts with the previous landward approaches of the 
Lapps and Kvens, The connection between the physical setting of 
Lyngseidet and sea transport has been illustrated; that sea transport 
was also the determining factor in the location of Commune boundaries 
is shown by the excellent examples of Karlséy and Skjervéy. Norwegian 
policy was to give one fjord to one Commune for local administration— 
a course of action which helps to explain the isolated portion of Lyngen 
to the east of Lyngen Fjord. With the growing importance of road 
transport, the planned construction of a new id round the peninsula, 
and the relative decline in dependence upon sea communications, 
Commune boundaries are to be revised so that each Commune shall 
have a peninsula for its administrative area. With this innovation, 
Lyngen will lose its outlier to the east of the fjord and gain the whole 
northern end of the peninsula. 

From a small transhipment harbour, Lyngseidet has grown, within 
a century, to a focal village of considerable local importance. Sub- 
sistence agriculture and fishing have been supplemented with service 
industries and with regional activities whose spheres of influence now 
extend beyond the adidaiamnibee boundaries of Lyngen Commune. 
This rapid expansion of facilities contrasts with the quiescence of its 
immediate neighbours and may be attributed to the nodality and accessi- 
bility of the village, and to the development of sea and road communica- 
tions. Today, the ferry between Lyngseidet and Olderdalen (one hour) 
makes three return journeys on weekdays and one return journey on 
Sundays. It operates in both the winter and summer months, and 
carries lorries and private cars in addition to passengers. The morning 
ferry from Olderdalen and the evening ferry from Lyngseidet both 
connect with the Tromsé and Narvik bus services. Twice weekly the 
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ferry route is via Samuelsberg, and in winter, when the road to the south 
of Lyngseidet between Furuflatten and Pollen is liable to blockage by 
falls of either scree or snow, an additional ferry service is run between 
Furuflatten and Lyngseidet. By coastal steamer, Lyngseidet has a bi- 
weekly circular service to and from Troms6 (13 or 26 hours) and a weekly 
service to and from Skjervéy (6 hours). These services are adequate 
and, though slow, are much cheaper than the two public road services. 
The village is also well served by roads. To the north a good surfaced 
road reaches to Drabeng and, north-westwards, another road extends 
across the ‘eide’, through Kjosen to Svendsby. Southwards the main 
road carries a daily bus service to Tromsé and Narvik, and connects with 
the all-weather road over the national frontier into Finland via Ski- 
botten. From Olderdalen, the ferry terminus, the main road runs 
north-eastwards to the port of Hammerfest. Surfaced with clay and 
not metalled because of the prohibitive cost and the danger of break up 
under the action of frost, these roads are kept open through the winter 
snow by three snow ploughs based in Lyngseidet. 

The majority of the Norwegian inhabitants of this difficult physical 
area are tenant farmers. Their principal food crops are potatoes and hay. 
Potatoes are grown on the drier sandy soils in sufficient quantities to 
provide, in a good season, a small exportable surplus to the Tromsé 
market. As the yield decreases and the land becomes choked with 
chickweed (usually within three years) the cultivated area is replanted 
with grass. This herbage, the predominant crop, is generally made up 
of clover and timothy and is used as cattle fodder. In August the grass 
is cut by scythes (because of the steep slopes), and dried on longwire 
fences (“ hasjer ’—see photo No. 3). Barley, though grown extensively 
for bread before 1914, now occupies only a very limited acreage and, 
as it seldom ripens, is cut green for winter silage. Small quantities of 
vegetables such as cabbage, carrots, rhubarb and turnips are also grown. 
Milk of excellent quality is provided by dairy cows. All inhabitants, 
including the schoolmaster, the village craftsmen and even the pastor 
have their plots of cultivable land, and all are engaged in some form of 
subsistence agriculture. 

The farmers generally own their land and at death it passes by long 
established Norwegian custom to the eldest son. This system of primo- 
geniture results in the other sons emigrating, as did their forefathers 
to Lyngseidet at the beginning of the century, or farming the pioneer 
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fringe which is still being won either from the forest or marshlands. The 
farm holdings are narrow rectangles with parallel farm boundaries at 
right-angles to the seashore and provide each farmer with a proportionate 
share of arable or pasture land, and forest for summer cattle and sheep 
gtazing. The two storey wooden farm buildings take full advantage 
of the slope of the land, a ramp leads to the hay loft on the upper floor 
and cattle stalls occupy the floor space at ground level (see photo No. 4). 
Because of the harsher climate there is no seasonal transhumance of herds 
as in Southern Norway. The Commune has its own agricultural adviser 
who also strictly controls the exploitation of the woodland. 

The majority of products from these summer farming activities are 
consumed within the community and do not enter into trade circulation. 
The cash income required for the purchase of household requisites, 
agricultural implements and personal luxuries is derived almost entirely 
from sea fishing. In Lyngen Commune there are some thirty fishing 
boats, each manned by a crew of eight. The typical boat is 46 ft.—48 ft. 
in length and has an average displacement of 25 tons: Powered by a 
50 h.p. engine and with a cruising speed of 8 knots, it can stay out of 
harbour for three or four days (see photo No. 5). The boats leave for 
the Lofoten Cod Fisheries about the first of February, and fish off the 
southern shore of the Lofoten Islands until their return to Lyngseidet 
in mid-April. From the end of April to mid-June the Finnmark Fisheries 
are visited. All the Lyngseidet Boats participate in these two fishing 
expeditions. 

Cod fishing may be either by line or by net. Each boat carries 60-—80 
stubs of line (;00 hooks per stub). The lines, bated with frozen herrings, 
are laid in parallel lines along the sea bottom from the shallow water 
near the coast to the deeper water. Nets, about 400 per boat and each 
go ft. long and 25 ft. deep with a capacity of approximately 300 cod, are 
anchored to the sea bed by weights. The line method is preferred as 
it is cheaper. Off Finnmark, where the potential fishing area is greater, 
nets cannot be used in the open sea because of strong currents. The 
fish are sold by weight in the fishing ports at a price controlled both by 
the State and by the fishing organisation. The price varies according 
to whether the fish are bought to be salted or frozen, but this discrepancy 
is later evened out among the boats’ crews by the fishing organisations. 
Of less importance is the seine fishing for the coal or black cod fish off 
Finnmark from mid-June to October—or sometimes lasting into 
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December. Owing to the luck element in this method of fishing and the 
cost of the nets, only 15 or 16 boats go from Lyngseidet. In addition, 
Lyngenfjord is itself important for shrimps. These were formerly 
exported to England, but are now sold either in Lyngseidet or to the 
Troms6 fish factories. 

Most of the Lyngseidet boats are owned by two or three persons 
and each member of the crew owns his share of either the lines or the 
nets. The profits are always divided into eleven equal shares—three 
shares are for the owners of the boat, the remaining eight shares are 
divided among the crew. For the settling of differences eight small 
fishing organisations exist in Lyngen Commune, which itself belongs to 
the organisation for Troms ‘ Fylke ’ (County). 

Intimately connected with the fishing industry of Lyngseidet is the 
slipway and its associated workshop, employing six persons. About 
200 boats a year are either repaired or overhauled, especially in summer 
in preparation for the winter exodus. Other work, mainly forging and 
welding, consists of repairing farm machinery and snow ploughs. There 
is no boat building, as most of the boats used locally are constructed 
near Bodé. There is also a diesel oil tank to supply the fishing boats. 
This, owned by Shell and refilled direct from oil tankers about every 
two months, is a typical feature of the cultural landscape of a Norwegian 
coastal village. oF the two quays, one is owned by the leading shop- 
keeper and the other by the co-operative stores. ens companies 
pay for their use according to the amount of goods loaded and unloaded 
each year. Since the majority of consumer goods landed at these quays 
have had to be transported from Southern Norway, to be sold at a reason- 
able price they have to be heavily subsidised by money derived from the 
more prosperous areas of Norway. Economically therefore, the area 
cannot be regarded as self-supporting. 

In order to provide the slipway with the necessary electrical power, a 
small H.E.P. station generating 27 kw. was built in 1914. In this 
respect, Lyngseidet is extremely fortunate because most neighbouring 
villages rely upon either small wind or motor generators. In summer 
when water is plentiful electricity is supplied to the village both day and 
night ; during the dark winter months, when most surface water is 
frozen, there is a shortage of water and electricity is available only between 
the hours of 7 a.m. and 12 p.m. The cost, 250 kroner per kilowatt, 
compares not unfavourably with the prevailing price in the large towns, 
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e.g. 180 kroner per kilowatt in Oslo. A new 1,300 k.w. Station at 
Rottenvik, planned to be completed by 1952, will supply the whole of 
Lyngen Peninsula with electricity. 

The only manufacturing industry in the village is a small wood 
factory employing three persons. With the immediate post-war demand 
for new houses, output was centred upon the production of doors and 
windows for local buildings, but today this manufactory produces tables 
and chairs for the local market. Large sales to Finnmark may be 
accounted for by wartime devastation and post-war reconstruction. 
Pine and spruce, obtained from Tromsé dealers and from Birtavarre at 
the head of Kafjord, is received by boat. Birch, which is harder and 
finer and therefore used for furniture, is obtained from local sources by 
lorry. Power is provided by a petrol motor, but electricity will be used 
when the new generating station is complete. 

Two bakers, one shoemaker, an electrician and a motor car repairer 
provide service industry within the village. The bakers use wood 
burning ovens and obtain their flour, fat and yeast supplies through the 
local shopkeepers ; they bake a sweet brown bread containing 75 per 
cent. rye and 25 per cent. wheat, white wheaten loaves and “ wienerbrod ” 
(small bread). As many people bake their own bread the regional 
importance of the bakeries is less than in England but, even so, these 
two bakeries supply all the villages in the Commune and also a small area 
to the east of the fjord. The cobbler not only repairs, but also makes 
both shoes and boots. The electrician, whose nearest regional rivals 
are at Tromsé and Skjervéy, wires new houses and puts up lines for people 
with their own generators, several of which are ex-German war equip- 
ment. 
Within Lyngen Commune there are approximately sixty cars, lorries 
and taxis, of which fifteen are to be found in Lyngseidet. These figures 
reflect the great post-war increase caused by the more extensive use of 
road transport, the rebuilding programme and the availability of cheap 
German and American war surplus cars. An indication of this increas- 
ing importance is the fact, that, pre-war, the nearest repair garages were 
at Troms6 and Sjévegan (off the Narvik Road). 

Another village feature worthy of mention is the tuberculosis Hos- 
pital with patients from all North Troms Fylke. This is under the direct 
control of the village doctor who, in addition to this responsibility, is 
answerable for the health of 9,300 persons scattered over 2,500 square 
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miles. His nearest colleague, at Tennes in Balsfjord, is some fifty-five 
miles away by road. An ambulance, a gift to the village community 
from the Norsk Folkenjelp in 1948, is used mainly to take serious cases to 
hospital in Tromsé. (The nearest other ambulances are centred upon 
Nordreisa and Troms6.) Previously, taxis or the Air Ambulance Service 
were used for this purpose. The village has four taxi owners, two of 
whom have been working in the area since 1926. These cars are used 
mainly for the transport of Government Officials in connection with the 
rebuilding programme and for christening, wedding and funeral 
ceremonies though, if these events are large, lorries are often hired. 
The taxis are also hired for holiday travel, especially to Sweden and less 
often, because of frontier difficulties, to Finland. The four privately 
owned lorries distribute sea-borne produce from the unloading quays 
and are engaged in the rebuilding projects. One of these lorries is 
hired annually by the Lapps to take their material possessions and their 
women and children to their winter home in Sweden; the menfolk 
follow with the reindeer—an interesting adoption of western civilisation 
to the seasonal needs of a nomadic herding group. 

Of the public services the H.E.P. Station has already been mentioned. 
Other public services include the Post Office, Telephone Exchange, a 
Bank and two Schools. Kjosen is a subsidiary Post Office to which post 
is delivered from Lyngseidet ; Svendsby, Olderdalen and Furuflatten 
receive their post direct from Tromsé. The local delivery area extends 
northwards to the limit of settlement and southwards to Pollen. The 
work of the associated telephone exchange, which employs ten per- 
sons, is primarily with long distance calls—an average of 300 are 
passed through each day whereas only about 20 local calls are made 
daily. The Exchange also acts as a telephone service station, with one 
person engaged continually on repair and maintenance work. His area 
includes both sides of Lyngenfjord and inland to Kafjorddalen. Tele- 
phone connections with Sweden are via Narvik from both Lyngseidet 
and Tromsé; Narvik, however, does not possess a wireless transmitting 
station—the nearest being at Harstad, Hammerfest and Tromsé. 

The bank, which employs three full-time clerks, was founded in 1904 
and serves the four communes of Lyngen, Storford, Kafjord and Ulisfjord. 
A more extensive area of North Tromsé is served by the high school 
(Ungdomschule), which, in addition to housing the village library of 
1,500 books, holds two annual courses for young people aged seventeen 
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and over. The principal course lasts over the dark winter months and is 
attended by approximately a hundred students of both sexes, whereas 
the short summer course on domestic science is for women only—an 
arrangement which is determined by the need to take full advantage of 
summer daylight to plant and reap the harvest. There is also a village 
school where, because of a shortage of classroom accommodation, lessons 
have to be staggered—each child having a fortnight at school and a 
fortnight at home. 

There is no public water supply system, though several were planned 
after the war. In Lyngseidet itself most houses obtain their water 
from either a nearby well or stream. The stream water is generally soft, 
in contrast to the hard well water, and the stream itself is the weekly site 
for the family wash. Two new schemes are planned. The first, and most 
developed, is to tap the Danielelv at a cost of 100,000 kroner in order 
to supply the houses on Karnas—at present water is carried 1 k.m. 
The second plan is to use the Gjerdeelv to supply the whole of Lyngseidet 
village. 
The village itself contains two large general stores, each of which 
sell hardware, and one butcher, who specialises in the smoking of fish 
and the manufacture of sausages and fish cakes. Cod livers are also 
stored in tanks for sale to a Cod Liver Oil factory at Tromsé. Most 
retail goods are obtained via Tromsé—indeed, the only purely local 
purchases are fish, though reindeer meat is sometimes obtained from the 
Norwegian Lapps at Birtavarre. It is interesting to note that the Lapp 
souvenirs on sale in these shops are not purchased from the local Swedish 
Lapps, but direct from Oslo. The Co-operative Stores, with 334 members 
and as many irregular customers, is thought to sell half the food of the 
Commune and has a delivery area which extends to Pollen, Svendsby and 
Drabeng. 

Political societies, a Sports Club, a Health society and a Teetotallers’ 
Organisation provide the principal social organisations within the village. 
All are well supported and attract membership from the whole area of 
Lyngen Commune, and often beyond. Male sports are football, from 
the 1st June to mid-September, ski-ing in winter and athletics; handball 
is the principal female sport. The Sanitets Forening, a health society run 
by women, holds fortnightly meetings, organises lotteries and bazaars, 
and has provided a steam bath for the use of the poorer villagers. 
Politically, and in order of membership size, there are Labour, Communist 
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and Liberal societies within the village. That the left are proportionately 
stronger than the average for Norway may be illustrated by comparing 
the structure of the Norwegian Parliament (1945;—1949) with that of the 
Council for the Commune. Membership of the former is Labour 76, 
Conservatives 25, Liberals 20, Communists 11, and Others 18. This 
is in marked contrast with the make up of the local Council which con- 
tains 11 Labour members, 3 Communists, 2 Independents and has neither 
a Liberal nor a Conservative representative. This regional difference 
may be ascribed to the harsh geographical conditions, and to the fact 
that many people live at a frugal susbsistence level, with the general risk 
of severe economic distress should either the sea or the land yield a bad 
harvest. 

There is no village hall, but the small cinema, supported by all 
inhabitants of the area except the Lapp tribes and a strict religious sect, 
seats two hundred persons and functions as a meeting centre. The film 
and projector are taken from Lyngseidet for shows in other villages. It is 
of interest to note the nationality and order of popularity of the twenty- 
four films exhibited prior to our visit. Danish (3) and Swedish (1) 
films are liked the best, followed by British (2), French (4), Norwegian (5), 
American (3), and Russian (6). 

The many varied social and economic activities, coupled with the 
extensive local influence of the many facets to Lyngseidet life, all indicate 
that the village is an important district centre with service industries and 
functions satisfying the needs of scattered subsistence communities dis- 
persed over an extensive tributary area. Its activities satisfy diverse 
interests, aptitudes and wants, and are not designed solely for the benefit 
of one income group or social class. Social cleavage and differentiation 
within Lyngen Commune do not depend on occupation and would 
appear to result either from ‘the date of immigration or from religious 
disagreement or from racial differences. 

Sociologically, the Norwegian inhabitants belong to one of two 
groups—those who have lived in the commune since birth, and the more 
recent immigrants. The latter folk hold the professional and most of the 
responsible and leading positions in the village, and number among their 
ranks, the Doctor, the Co-operative Manager, the Mayor, the Architect, 
the Pastor and the School Director. This feature is characteristic of 
rural areas and should not be attributed to any innate lack of native 
intelligence. At Lyngseidet it is enhanced by the isolation of the area 
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from the main centres of Norwegian culture and to the puritanical con- 
servatism of a small but influential group of Laestadianists. As I have 
been unable to trace any English reference to the existence of this sect, 
they are discussed in more detail than their numerical importance would 
warrant. The only English account of their founder would appear 
to be in J. Wordsworth, THE NATIONAL CHURCH OF SWEDEN, I9II 
Pp: 370-1. 

The originator of this little known movement was a Swedish 
missionary, Lars Levi Laestadius. He worked among the Swedish 
Lapps to the north of Haparanda and, finding the people sunk in vice 
and drunkenness, preached the law rather than the gospel. He strongly 
inculcated the public confession of sin by absolution and excommunica- 
tion, and strove to make sin loathsome by his outspoken description 
of its effects. Upon his death in 1861 his followers turned from this 
moral view of religion to a kind of hyper-evangelical belief, and to a close 
sectarianism which limited salvation to their own co-religionists. This 
movement, begun among the Swedish Lapps, spread westwards and, at 
the end of the nineteenth century, reached Skibotten to the east of Lyngen 
Fjord. It advanced into Lyngen Commune from Pollen, a small village 
with a considerably intermixed Lapp racial element. Their areal dis- 
tribution today is confined to those parts of Sweden lying to the east of 
the Narvik-Kiruna-Lulea railway and, in Norway, to those areas of 
North Troms Fylke and Finnmark inhabited by mixed racial groups. 
In Lyngen Fjord, an area of cultural contact between the Lapps, Kvens 
and Norwegians, the principal centres are to be found between 
Furuflatten and Mellemjord, and Rottenvik and Koppang. Laestad- 
ianism is not prevalent in those parts of Northern Norway populated 
directly from the south by Norwegians or in areas inhabited by a re- 
emigration from these zones. 

The Laestadianists belong to the Norwegian State Church but 
consider that they are the only true Lutherans. They believe that 
Christianity should be taught only outside the Church building, that the 
pastor cannot interpret the Lutheran doctrine correctly, that the Church 
should be reserved for sacraments and that no sermons should be preached 
within the church walls. Matthew XVIII, 18, on the treatment of sinners 
forms their basic creed : “I in truth tell you all that whatever you bind on 
earth will in heaven remain bound, and whatever you loose on earth will 
in heaven remain loosed”. Matthew XVI, 19, has a similar passage. 
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They constitute the serious religious people of the district and, in many 
respects, resemble the Quakers for, with their pietistic way of life, they 
are opposed to all forms of sport and entertainment, even though it 
may have a social or cultural importance. In Lyngseidet they are known 
to have prevented the pastor from doing missionary work by their 
strong opposition, and have stopped the children joining a Boy Scout 
Organisation because they introduce additional items such as the 
Norwegian Flag into the Church Service. They are opposed to higher 
education, are critical of teachers and, with their severe way of life and 
opposition to improved methods and techniques, are thought to hinder 
and delay progress within the area. 

Laestadianism has been shown to thrive in a region of mixed racial 
groups. In Lyngen Commune the most mixed people are the Kvens. 
Their forefathers were poor Finnish farmers who settled in Northern 
Norway in the early years of the nineteenth century. With no recent 
immigration, with cultural absorption and with steady intermarriage 
with the Norwegians, many Kvens have lost their former individuality 
and are now indistinguishable from Norwegians. They are classed as 
“ Norwegians ” in official census returns and are loathe to reveal their 
origin because of racial prejudice. An indication of their changed 
status is provided by language. In 1900 most people in Lyngen Com- 
mune were bilingual and the well spoken were adept at the Norwegian, 
Lappish and Finnish tongues. Today Norwegian is spoken by all— 
even by the pure Lappish element. It is still possible, however, to 
distinguish some Kvens by their accent and especially by the inflected 
consonant. In Lyngen Commune the village of Kvalvik is occupied 
entirely by Kvans and contrasts with Pollen in which a mixed Lappish 
element predominates. At Skibotten, the Kvens still retain some of 
their old culture and partly speak the Suomi language. Subsistence 
farming on small holdings and fishing are their principal activities ; that 
their way of life is poorer than the Norwegian is illustrated by the typical 
house types (see photos 6 and 7). 

The Lapps, whose summer camp at the highest point of the Kjosen 
valley behind Lyngseidet has been noted previously, are also Laes- 
tadianists. Their livelihood depends primarily upon their reindeer herds, 
though an important cash income is received ee the sale of winter- 
made souvenirs, bone knives and skin shoes, to Norwegian and other 
tourists. This profitable industry is organised by the principal 
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Norwegian pes gent who arranges for luxury liners visiting the 
North Cape and ‘the land of the midnight sun’ to call at Lyngseidet, 
and for the tourists to watch the Lapps lassoing and branding their 
reindeer. The Norwegian residents provide horse and motor transport 
to the Lapp Camp, ate there is one hotel in the village to cater for road 
travellers. These visits are not frequent enough to warrant deepening 
the harbour and large vessels discharge their passengers some distance 
off-shore. 

The Camp contains five Lapp families who, between them, own 
some eight hundred reindeer. They move from their winter home in 
Northern Sweden to the summer pastures of the Norwegian Coast 
before the melting of river ice and return before the heavy winter snow- 
falls. This regular seasonal movement across a national frontier without 
formality was agreed when Norway obtained her independence from 
Sweden in 1905. It was continued during World War Il when Sweden 
was neutral and Norway was occupied by German Troops. Though 
racially more pure than the intermixed Lappish elements and though still 
a nomadic herding community, they have assimilated many material 
changes and comforts from their intimate contact with Norwegian 
culture. Most Lapps ride gaily-coloured bicycles, ladies’ bicycles are 
preferred because of the Lapps stunted stature and short bow legs. 
Clothes are made from bought material, though boots remain home made 
from reindeer hide. Their summer tents (see photo No. 8) have stout 
manufactured canvas over their wooden framework. Tent furniture 
includes items such as a wood burning oven stove, china cups, milk 
churns, clocks, aluminium and earthenware plates, primus stoves, buckets 
and kettles. These features are indicative of the tremendous changes 
which have taken place over the last hundred years for, a century ago, 
the Lapp races were paramount in the Lyngen area whereas today the 
Norwegians are dominant economically and socially. 

Post-war Norwegian settlement has been given a keen impetus by 
the Government housing policy. Because Lyngenfjord was regarded 
as the first main German line of defence against a possible Russian advance 
southwards down the Norwegian coast, there was an entire evacuation 
of the fjord shores in the Autumn of 1944, and the inhabited parts of 
Norway to the north of the fjord suffered a ‘ scorched earth’ policy of 
utter destruction. To permit reconstruction, easy building loans have 
been made available, with the result that 86 new houses and 48 cowsheds 
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have been constructed in Lyngen Commune in the three-and-a-half 
years between January 1946 and June 1949, in addition to the numerous 
repairs to buildings, boats and fishing nets necessitated by one year’s 
complete evacuation. These credit facilities have permitted residential 
expansion, whereas pre-war those people at or near subsistence level 
could not afford new houses. The result is that several people are now 
thought to. be living beyond their income but, within four years of the 
termination of hostilities, the economic life of the area has reverted to 
normal. The steady advance of cultivable land into silver birch forest 
has recommenced ; the annual emigration to the Lofoten Cod Fisheries 
again denudes the village of its men folk during February and March ; 
the farmers have resumed their precarious subsistence agriculture and 
the village has expanded its functions as a local district centre. It is 
only by such bel each and by unrelenting toil that the Norwegians 


can master the harshness of their physical background and advance the 
pioneer fringe of human settlement. 





THE CONCEPTS OF ROLE AND STATUS"* 


By MicHAEL ARGYLE 


A. INTRODUCTION 


The concepts of role and status have each been used in a variety of 
ways, often without clear operational definition. This paper sets out 
from the point of view of Social Psychology to examine the different 
uses of each in turn, to see what facts are to be expressed or explained 
by them and to suggest a consistent terminology. It attempts to draw 
certain distinctions and to give clear-cut operational definitions in con- 
formity with current research. The terminology will be made as general 
as possible by the consideration of behaviour in various contexts—small 
groups, formal organisations, and communities. Since the two concepts 
are related, and since this relation has been over-simplified in the past, 


as by Linton (29, chap. 8), it is convenient to deal with them in one paper 
and to relate them in the conclusions at the end. 


B. ROLE 


I. DIFFERENT USES OF THE CONCEPT OF ROLE 


The concept of role has become very popular in social psychology, 
as a content analysis of some recent books might show (38, 44, 53). The 
reason for this popularity is perhaps to be found in the fact that it links 
Neem in its study of individual behaviour with sociology and 
anthropology in their study of positional and situational determinants of 
behaviour (43, chap. 38; 53). Social psychology may be said to be 
concerned with individual social and socialised behaviour against a back- 
ground of social groups, and consequently can well do with such a concept. 
It has however been used in a number of different and confusing ways. 

‘The major distinction that must be drawn is between the use of role 
as a social structure concept and its use as another word for imitation 





1 1 am indebted to Mr. T. R. Lee of the Cambridge Psychological Laboratory for suggestions with 


as to this paper. 
his research was done at the Cambridge Psychological Laboratory. 
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and certain allied processes. The first use is that of Linton (29; 31) 
and McClelland (38) and refers to the standard behaviour for different 
cultural positions ; this will be considered in Ll. The second use, which 
will be considered in IL, is that of Cameron (6, pp. 89f.), Lawlor (28) 
and Sarbin (52), and will be called role-playing. Other writers such as 
Newcomb (44) and Sargent (53) combine these uses, but an attempt will 
be made here to clarify them and to deal with certain other difficulties 


involved in each. 


II. ROLE AS A SOCIAL STRUCTURE CONCEPT 


(7) Roles in Society and Organised Groups 

The term role is used of the similar behaviour of people occupying 
the same position, including their social behaviour towards people in 
that and other positions. It is hard to give a simple detinition of 
position and it must suffice to list three kinds of position which may be 
distinguished (cf. 31). Firstly, a position may be a category—such as 
age grades, the two sexes, occupations. Everyone is objectively classified 
in all these ways simultaneously. Secondly, a position may be member- 
ship in a sub-group of the total community, while such sub-groups may 
have an inner differentiation into categories as above. The army is a 
simple instance of this. Thirdly, a person occupies various kinship 
positions in relation to his family: he has no fixed position here, but 
may be a father, son, brother and uncle at the same time to different 
people. Apart from this the family is an often repeated social group 
resembling the sub-groups with inner categories mentioned above, 
especially in the case of classificatory kinship systems (49). 

For the first kind of position similarities of behaviour including 
social behaviour have been found for people of the same sex (40), age (46), 
and occupation (58). It is familiar that interaction between two people 
is highly determined by their respective positions, in industry for example 
(17; 25). With regard to the similar behaviour of people in the second 
type of position—group members—there is widespread evidence for this 
under the heading of norm-formation (55). Lastly the positional pattern- 
ing of interactions within the extended primitive family has been one of 
the major findings of British anthropology (49). 

Since an individual occupies a number of positions of all three kinds 
simultaneously—foreman, man of 35, husband, Methodist, etc.—and since 
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situations vary in the extent to which each position is relevant to them and 
structures them, the personality sometimes appears to change dramatically 
as the individual moves: from the territory of one position to that of 
another (9). 

A concrete instance of a very narrow role is to be found in two 
studies in which exact methods of observation were employed. F. H. 
Allport (1) plotted a frequency distribution curve for the times of arrival 
of workers at a factory and obtained a double-J curve, i.e. a curve with 
a single mode. Hence for people in the position of worker at that factory 
there was a standard modal time of arrival. Dudycha (14) obtained 
similar results for the punctuality of college students for a variety of en- 
gagements ; he found further that the modes for the different situations 
were not consistently late or early or to the same extent, from which we 
may conclude that the role was a —— of situational one. Broader 
tracts of behaviour corresponding to broader roles can be tapped by other 


methods: for instance in the Hawthorne investigations differences were 
found between the attitudes of the various ranks to aspects of the plant (51, 
part 3), and it is supposed that attitudes represent patterns of behaviour. 


It can now be seen how the role concept summarises the common behaviour 
for all occupants of a position in certain classes of situations. In a single 
situation it seems to summarise the situational determinants, but these 
vary for occupants of different positions—for instance in Allport’s study 
the modal time of arrival for the office staff may have been half an hour 
later. 

There may be said to be a ro/ in the social structure sense if the 
behaviour of occupants of a position (as defined above) is modally 
distributed for a situation, for a class of situations or for each of several 
classes of situations, and if the mode differs significantly from those of 
adjacent positions. If the actual behaviour of ar individual is sufficiently 
similar to the modal behaviour—say within one $.D.—it may be said to be 
role-behaviour ; this is a psychological concept, whereas role is a sociological 
one. One end of the distribution may be harder achieved and valued 
than the mode, as in the case of the domestic norms listed by Curle (11). 
A distinction should perhaps be drawn between norms and roles of 
fashion and of achievement. 

The methods of research on roles should be mentioned, if only to 
elaborate the operational definition. The principal method is, of course, 
controlled observation. However, this should include both adequate 
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statistical sampling of occupants of positions and the use of pre-categorised 
recording methods as used by child psychologists and in experiments on 
small groups. Bales’s method (3) is a prominent example of the latter. 
Baldwin and others have used such a method (4) for recording parent 
behaviour, and Arensberg and MacGregor (2) and Whyte (63) have 
employed similar methods for studying communications in industrial 
hierarchies and the restaurant respectively. Interviewing can also be 
used, as in the Hawthorne investigations (51, part 3). Finally, research 
can be done into the social determinants of roles by a study of such 
things as etiquette books, initiation ceremonies, and training procedures 


(53, Pp. 290-2). 


(ii) The Explanation of Individual Behaviour 

So far a sociological point of view has been adopted. The explana- 
tion of individual behaviour must now be considered. In Dudycha’s 
study mentioned above there were modes of punctuality for each of 
several different arrival situations. If each mode had been equally late 
or early there would have been a broad role of (say) lateness for those in 
the position of student in this college for that class of arrival situations. 
In fact the modes all differed so that there were a series of narrow situa- 
tional roles of punctuality for different situations. Dudycha found further 
that on the whole the same students were always earlier or later than the 
mode, so that to predict the punctuality of a particular individual one 
must know both the modal punctuality for the situation and his consistent 
relation to the different modal punctualities. This may be generalised 
to the statement that behaviour is a product of two factors (i) the behaviour 
which is modal for all occupants of a position in a class of situations, 
and (ii) the consistent relation of an individual’s behaviour to the mode 
in many classes of situations. The second factor clearly corresponds to 
what are generally called personality traits, used to describe individual 
differences in behaviour. The trait of assertiveness-submissiveness for 
instance is considered to apply to all social behaviour, and can be measured 
by a questionnaire referring to wide varieties of situations. If the role 
determinants are borne in mind the considerable differences noticed 
between the behaviour of the same person in different situations (9 ; 
44, chap. 13) need not conflict with the generality of personality traits. 

If a position is relevant to, or becomes generalised to, all situations, 
and if the appropriate behaviour is similar in them all, it is possible for 
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a personality trait to become associated with the position. This would 
then be an example of a broad role which was also a general trait. Normally 
however a position will only apply to a limited class of situations and will 
demand different types of behaviour in sub-classes of them. The person- 
ality may be regarded as consisting of a series of alternating “ sets ” 
determining response, themselves elicited by more general types of social 
situation. For instance a person may have a general set corresponding 
to the office of foreman which is elicited by the general factory situation 
and which determines the responses that are made to more specific social 
stimuli in the factory. These sets are hierarchically arranged, for instance 
the foreman set has a sub-set for the class of situations “talking to a 
superior ” which determines response in such situations. There are two 
further points which must be noted. Firstly, the situational factor in- 
creases in strength as the situation becomes more structured, just as in an 
unstructured situation like a projective test the response is almost entirely 
a function of the personality. Secondly, two different positions occupied 
simultaneously may prescribe conflicting role-behaviour; an example 
of this was discovered by Komarowsky (27) in the predicament of 


college girls, who were expected both to get married and to succeed 
academically. 


(iii) Informal Groups 

There is a special problem about informal groups. Membership of 
an informal group is a position in the society at large and carries with it 
behaviour in accordance with the group norms, but this is a role in the 
society at large and not in the informal group. An informal group may be 
defined as a group without positions—though of course ae de will 
occupy positions in the wider society. Since role is correlative with 
position it follows that there can be no roles in an informal group itself. 
Nevertheless all members do not behave alike and in a small informal 
group a stable pattern of interaction is built up as distinctive behaviour 
comes to be expected of different members—leader, funny-man, etc. (62). 
A distinction must be drawn between the expectations and demands 
of the behaviour of an informal leader which have been created entirely 
by his own past behaviour, and those of the behaviour of a formal leader 
which are based on perception of the demands of his position. In so far 
as the group shows signs of incipient formal organisation there are different 
positions which may have attached modal behaviour or roles—this might 
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happen with a game requiring distinct functions over and above the 
individuals performing them. 


III. ROLE-PERCEPTION AND ROLE-PLAYING 


The existence of roles is probably due to several distinct factors. 
Firstly, there is selection for any position in respect of biological character- 
istics, abilities or interests, which will create similarity of behaviour. 
This applies particularly to occupations and to groups joined on the 
basis of common interests. Secondly, the demands of the situation will 
enjoin certain kinds of response, so that the teacher and sergeant-major 
acquire loud voices. Thirdly, however, there is apprehension of the 
demands, expectations or ‘ stereotypes ’ of others—awareness of how one is 
supposed to behave. This is called ro/e-perception, and need not be the 
perception of any actual behaviour but is simply the cognition of what 
behaviour would be approved. All the three basic processes of social 
learning may be involved in the acquisition of role-behaviour—imitation 
of models (38, pp. 301f.; 42), reception of communications (16), and the 
operation of sanctions, from rejection (54) to the use of physical force 
(51, pp. 421-3). One will also perceive the behaviour that 1s appropriate 
for others and help to create the social pressures for them (44, p. 321 5 45). 
Role-perception is thus a partial determinant of role-behaviour. When 
role-perception is a major factor in behaviour, the behaviour is often 
called role-playing. ‘This covers all cases of acting, imitating, deliberately 
conforming, and in general creating the impression of being the occupant 
of a certain position, or creating certain perceptions in the audience 
(10; 13, pp. 448-9; 33). It should not be confused with G. H. Mead’s 
concept of role-taking (39). 

Needless to say, others may not always perceive the actor in the same 
way as he perceives himself, as in the extreme case of paranoiacs, and so 
his behaviour need not be role-behaviour. This classification of role- 
playing cannot be made on a basis of observations of behaviour alone, 
but interviewing may reveal it. The concept has however also been 
used as an explanation of hypnotic (52) and hysterical (6, p.358) behaviour, 
and though interviewing would yield no results in these cases the prior 
role-perception may be investigated, as by Sarbin (52). Role-perceptions 
may be studied by questionnaires about what is approved or ie approved 
(53, Pp. 291), or about appropriate behaviour in critical situations (56), 
while with children the matching of models and pictures can be used (50). 
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C. STATUS 


I. DIFFERENT USES OF THE CONCEPT OF STATUS 


The concept of status has been used in three general ways. It has 
been used firstly to refer to the graded level of culture which may be found 
in a society, including material culture, style of living, and beliefs. 
Objective indices may be chosen to represent this, such as Chapin’s 
living-room scale (36, pp. 288-93), or income. Secondly, there is the 
Marxist view that status is a characteristic of a person’s position in the 
production system, i.e. his economic power. This emphasises member- 
ship of formal occupational structures. Thirdly, status can be regarded 
as definable in terms of the hierarchical patternings of social perceptions 
and interactions, regardless of the sociological causes or correlates of 
these. Since this approach is based on behaviour rather than on arbitrarily 
selected criteria it must be the necessary approach of social psychology. 
Lipset and Bendix (34) criticise this “ subjective ” approach as — 
to the second on the grounds that it is based on the evaluations of social 


climbers of the lower-upper class (in Warner’s terminology) for whom 


class is a matter of interpersonal relations and manners, whereas for the 
lower classes it is a matter of who controls whom. If anything, this 
argument provides rather stronger grounds for abandoning the first 
two approaches, since each is based on arbitrary evaluations. The third 
is based on a methodological decision, and whether this is associated with 
any particular class is unimportant since it provides the means of dis- 
covering the evaluations of different classes, as will be shown. The 
Marxist approach is now shown to be a particular theory about the 
determination of status, while the level of culture approach is a search 
for the cultural correlates of status positions. 

In order to make clearer the third sense of status, behaviour in small 
groups will be considered. This is partly because it is intended to make 
the terminology general for all kinds of groups ; also there is a strategical 
advantage in considering sociological questions first in the context of small 
groups, since there are now many careful studies of these, and the 
phenomena may appear there in simpler form. On the other hand 
characteristics may emerge in larger groups which were not present 
in small ones, as will be demonstrated in this case. 

It is found by observation and by common experience that a definite 
“‘ pecking order” develops, this being indicated by who gives orders— 
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and gets them obeyed—or whose ideas are taken seriously (32; 62). 
This miniature hierarchy is liable to change with circumstances, the expert 
in the new activity coming to the top (7; 62), but in general there is a 
fairly stable status order. A person’s rank in this interactional hierarchy 
will be called his behavioural status. This summarises the hierarchical 
aspect of his life in the group and can be clearly defined operationally 
in terms of giving orders and deferential behaviour. 

It is also possible to ask group members about their perceptions of 
their status in the group, or that of others. These are both measures 
of perceived status which can be defined as a person’s rank-order position 
in the group on the group’s dominant values as estimated by himself or 
the others. Clearly the notion of perceived status is much simpler in 
a small group than in other contexts, since the members themselves form 
the points on the rank-order scale, and since there are in the group agreed 
values on which status depends (55). Polansky, Lippitt and Redl (48) 
devised an instrument consisting of five rating scales for perceptions 
of others’ status, which correlated nighly with .one another and with 
behavioural status. To conclude, it is suggested that three aspects of 
the third use of status should be distinguished: behavioural status, 
status as perceived by self and status as perceived by others. 

The sociometric technique of measuring status in terms of popularity 
should also be mentioned (65). While this is clearly something different 
from the above which should not be confused with other senses of status, 
there is some evidence that if indirect sociometric choices are included 


a similar result is obtained (23). 


II. BEHAVIOURAL AND PERCEIVED STATUS 

These three senses of status derived from consideration of small 
groups may now be applied in different contexts to see if they can still 
be given operational meaning, and to see if they will express the required 
facts. Little reference will be made to formal organisations which are 
similar to small groups in that there is an agreed scale of values 
while there are consistent interactions by virtue of the organisation. 
The major difference of course is that the status of individuals is 
formally determined, though this is still only a partial determinant 
of behavioural or perceived status. In this section the three kinds 
of status will be examined in connection with communities of various 
sizes. 
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(i) Self-perception of Status 

In small groups people tend to overestimate their status (19) as 
compared with the perceptions of others, and on a larger scale Centers (8) 
found that some manual labourers rated themselves as upper class and some 
managers and professional people regarded themselves as working class. 
While some of these phenomena may be due to compensation or to 
ideologies (24), they are probably partly due to different meanings being 
attached to the words used. For instance, while Gallup found that 
80 per cent. of Americans rated themselves middle class, only 43 per cent. 
of Centers’s sample did so—since he had substituted the more favourable 
alternative of “ working class ” for Gallup’s “lower class ” (15). It is 
essential to indicate what groups or individuals form the points on the 
scale. Centers asked his subjects to indicate which occupations were 
included in the classes mentioned. Further there are greater differences 
between scales of values in society at large than in smaller groups, so that 
people’s responses may have more widely differing meanings. In 
general, self-perceptions of status can be measured in an objective manner 
only in groups within which there are agreed scales of values, and they are 
subject to distortions probably due to ideology and compensation. 
While self-perceptions are important for understanding a person’s 
behaviour, they are clearly of little value as a definition of status in this 


case. 


(ii) Behavioural Status 

In large groups, besides the hierarchical phenomena mentioned in 
connection with small groups, there is also the appearance of a stratified 
social life dividing the group into hierarchical levels of equals who inter- 
marry and entertain each other freely in one another’s homes (35 ; 37; 59). 
Between the members of different levels there are non-reciprocal ways of 
behaving, such as gestures and manners of address (18; 57, p. 335). 
It is less easy to observe a sample of hierarchical interaction in a com- 
munity than in a smaller group since interaction patterns are more complex 
and widespread. Warner’s method of mapping the class structure of a 
community is to use “ raters ” to order the population on a basis of their 
status reputation and social participation (59, 61). Status reputation 
is no more than perceived status, but social participation is the stratified 
social life for which we are looking. Unfortunately Warner was only 
able to report in detail the social participation of the upper four or five 
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hundred families out of a population of 17,000 (47). The lower classes 
were placed more on the basis of such general criteria as the status reputa- 
tion of their neighbourhoods (34, p. 159). In other words there is an 
upper limit to the size of a community which can be mapped by considera- 
tion of social participation and it is far below 17,000. It is impossible 
to observe behavioural status in communities above the size in which 
people behave hierarchically on a basis of past experience or knowledge 
about one another. In larger groups people respond to strangers whose 
status they judge in ways which will be considered below. in any case 
Warner’s method could concentrate on social participation rather than 
on reputation. Were this done, the objections about inadequate sampling 
of judges (12 ; 34) would be irrelevant, though judges of all classes would 
probably be needed to obtain the required coverage. 

If the above method is limited to small communities, what method 
can be used in larger ones and in the society as a whole ? 

To answer this it is necessary to know how people interact with 
strangers. Wood, in her valuable survey of behaviour toward the stranger 
(64), concludes that the stranger is first assigned to a position and that this 
sets off appropriate attitudes and behaviour in the percipient (pp. 263-72). 
Goldhamer and Shils assume this when they assert that deferential 
behaviour is in response to a person’s possession of valued characteristics 
(18). In other words, while in smaller groups and communities recogni- 
tion of particular people is the basis of status behaviour, in larger com- 
munities this depends on perception of general cues (dress, accent, etc.) 
including cognition of objective positions occupied. This is very similar 
to interaction in formal organisations like the Army save that the position 
cues are less clear and less universal. Large communities can therefore 
be empirically stratified in principle by a study of perceived status. 


(tii) Status Perceived by Others 

As with self-perception the operation of measuring status perceived _ 
by others becomes more difficult in a community where there are no 
agreed points on the scale and no agreed values. However Hollingshead 
(22) mapped the status system of a small town using 31 judges who rated 
an average of 75 families each and using 20 prominent families as a scale 
of reference. In this case the group was small enough for people to 
evaluate one another on a basis of some knowledge or acquaintance, 
which like Warner’s method is limited to a certain size of group. 
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In larger communities it is not possible to rank all the population 
on the basis of the personal knowledge of a few judges, and few inter- 
actions are a result of recognition. It is still possible to study the status 
perceptions not of individuals but of categories of people. Hall and 
Caradog Jones (20) found considerable uniformity in England in the 
ranking of a list of occupations. Hatt (21) found however in America 
that occupations could only be discriminated reliably within separate 
hierarchies. Centers (8) found that, apart from occupation, the criteria 
given for assigning class- membership were beliefs, education, and money, 
in that order. It is uncertain of what significance these results are, and 
they could certainly be improved upon by methods such as matching 
photographs or recordings, and staged interaction situations. Warner 
(61) found from statistical analysis of his small community results that 
source of income and type of house were important sociological determin- 
ants of status order, yet these are not mentioned by Centers. It is 
important to note that the perceptual determinants would include such 
sociological correlates and also purely phenomenal ones like accent which 
are probably effective even when detached from the former. 

To detect the class structure of a large community would therefore 
involve systematic exploration of the status perceptions of a representative 
sample of the population. A weighted scale could then be drawn up by 
means of which to place any particular individual. Finally it should be 
noted that Warner’s claim that his results are of general validity for the 
U.S.A. (60), has no foundation since he has only studied relatively small 
communities. As Florence Kluckhohn has pointed out (26), the rigid 
hierarchical structures which he found are in contrast with the well- 
known mobility patterns of the big cities. In fact an adequate analysis 
of the class structure of a large community has not yet been carried out. 


D. CONCLUSIONS 


(i) There is said to be a role when the behaviour of occupants of a 
position in society or an organised group is modally distributed for a class, 
or classes, of situations. There cannot be roles in informal groups since 
these have no positions by definition. Role was considered as one factor 
in the explanation of individual behaviour, where personality traits form 
the other. 
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(ii) Role-perception is defined as the apprehension of social demands 
and expectations ; this is one process in the production of role-behaviour, 
others being biological selection and the demands of the situation. Where 
role-perception is a major determinant of behaviour it is called role- 


playing regardless of its relation to the mode. 


(iii) The approach to status through the analysis of behaviour and 
perceptions is defended, and by reference to small groups three senses are 
distinguished. Behavioural status is defined in terms of the hierarchical 
patterning of social behaviour ; it is impossible to apply this, as Warner 
does, to groups above the size where people recognise one another. 
Perceptions of own status are not limited in this way but are unreliable. 
Lastly wragean of the status of others can be reliably measured and 
are probably responsible for hierarchical behaviour in large groups where 
strangers are responded to in accordance with the status-bearing positions 
which they are perceived to occupy. A method for stratifying large 
communities is suggested using this principle. 


(iv) Some relations of the concepts role and status may now be summarised. 
In an informal group there are no positions and no roles, but there is a 
behavioural status order built up in previous interactions. In the society 
at large there is a behavioural status order based on the perception of 
general cues, but there are no clear-cut positions to which the roles 
correspond—only a congeries of sociological correlates. In a small 
community or organised group there is hierarchical behaviour for both 
the above reasons—a person js responded to deferentially both because he 
has behavioural status built up in previous interactions and because he is 
perceived as an occupant of status-bearing positions. 
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THE CONTRIBUTION OF 


PSYCHOPATHOLOGY. TO SOCIOLOGY 
By J. H. Ross 


An attempt to define, with any degree of precision, the main terms 
of this title would probably involve writing a lengthy essay on each. 
The problems of defining sociology have been discussed extensively,' 
while in the case of psychopathology we are at once faced with the 
difficulty of distinguishing between the pathological and the normal 
in the psychoiogical sphere. Most prtesent-day psychologists would 
agree that the difference is a vague one based on arbitrary definition, 
and usually ignored. There is a sense in which the difference is a quanti- 
tative one, a gradual change along a continuum. For example a large 
proportion of adults in this country exhibit clearly marked obsessive 
traits, but only a fraction of these people would be regarded as sufficiently 
obsessive to be classed as neurotic in the usual sense of that word. Again, 
much of our knowledge of the normal development of the individual 
has come from the study of abnormal behaviour, the assumption being 
that the abnormal traits are largely an excessive and inappropriate 
dependence on types of behaviour observable to some extent in all 
human beings.* 

Psychopathology has tended to concentrate on the unconscious 
and irrational aspects of human behaviour and motivation but there 
can be few psychologists who would not readily agree that these are a 
standard characteristic of the human race and not confined to psychopaths. 
In any case there is no easy distinction between the rational and irrational, 
ot between the conscious and the unconscious.* Obviously any sharp 
division between psychopathology and normal psychology is quite 
impossible. 

In view of these considerations I propose to offer only the briefest 
and most general of definitions. By sociology I mean the study of 





1 Cf. Cairns, H.: Sociology and the Social Sciences in TWENTIETH CENTURY SOCIOLOGY. Ed. Gurviech, 
G., and Moore, W. E. New York: Philosophical Library, 1945. Davis, K.: HUMAN SOCIETY. New 
York : Macmillan, 1949. Ginsberg, M.: REASON AND UNREASON IN socieTy. London: London 
School of Economics, 1947. 
* This view is held most strongly by psycho-analysts but is by no means peculiar to them. 
* Hartmann, H.: On Rational and Irrational Action. PSYCHOANALYSIS AND THE SOCIAL SCIENCES. 


Vol. I, 1947, Pp. 359-392. 
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society, and of social systems and groups within the society, with the 
emphasis on the total group or system and not on the individuals com- 
posing it. In so far as individuals are identified in this type of study, 
it is in terms of the rdle performed within the group or system, of in 
terms of values and beliefs held in common with other members of the 
group, and not in terms of unique personality characteristics. By psycho- 
pathology I mean the study of the psychological basis of behaviour 
which is considered by society to be abnormal, and especially those 
aspects which are not subject to conscious and rational explanation and 
control. The knowledge thus gained may be found to be applicable 
to many other forms of behaviour, but if it originated in this way it is, 
for my purpose, psychopathology. 

It is obvious that certain types of psychopathological theory can 
have only a very limited value for sociology. A descriptive and classi- 
ficatory scheme such as that of Kraepelin? is of little assistance in studying 
social phenomena. At best, a sociologist using such a scheme could 
say that because a particular type of abnormality had been frequently 
diagnosed among members of a certain population, one could expect 
to observe instances of the types of behaviour characteristic of this 
disorder, or conversely, having observed the presence of certain behaviour 
he might be able to apply a label to it on the grounds that it appeared 
to be similar to behaviour appearing under this label in the psycho- 
pathological scheme.* Such an approach really gets us no further than 
Fonilleé’s account of national character, based on the old theory of the 
temperaments.‘ These qualities are considered to be of such and such 
a nature and to be present. That is all there is to it. It is almost impossible, 
using such a scheme, to evolve any theory of interaction between indi- 
viduals or between groups. The only form of sociology which could 
use a scheme of this dai would be a similarly creme cnepeine, 


1 It is important to note that “ unconscious ”, “ irrational ”, and “‘ abnormal ” ouek all main 
interests of psychopathologists, are not synonymous. For a vivid illustration of this cf. La Barre, W. 
The Psychopathology of Drinking Songs, A Study of the Content of the “‘ Normal’ Unconscious, psYCHIATRY. 
(1939), a PP 203-212. 

Kraepelin, E.: DEMENTIA PRAECOX. Edingburgh : ee 1919. Fora more recent account 
of psychiatric classification see Henderson, D., and Gillespie, R. D.: A TEXTBOOK OF PSYCHIATRY. 
London: Oxford University Press, 1950, pp. 17-29. 

3 Cf. Little’s account of the psychology of fear of contact with coloured people. ‘“‘ Such a fear 
would appear to correspond in some degree to the * phobia ’ or morbid fear of the psychasthenic patient 
and it is possible that clinically speaking its «xtiology is similar.” NEGROES IN BRITAIN. London: 
Kegan Paul, 1948, p. 229 

. Quoted by heuer: op. ¢it., p. 134. 
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unconcerned with change and unable to account for any changes that 
might be forced on its notice. 

A rather similar situation applies to any theory of psychopathology 
which ascribes psychological disorders entirely to biological and physio- 
logical causes (whether inherited or not). Here there is in a sense a 
cause or etiology of the disorder, but its nature makes it of little value 
to the sociologist. As far as he is concerned such a theory is as helpful 
as epidemiology or embryology. Influenza and congenital deformities 
doubtless have their effects on society and can be neither completely 
denied nor ignored but the study of these diseases is not of major impor- 
tance to the sociologist.! 

The fact that such types of psychopathological theory are of no 
value to the sociologist is not necessarily an argument against their 
truth. If they are true, however, the sociologist must look elsewhere 
for help in accounting for those aspects of social behaviour which seem 
to him to be psychologically determined, and must either turn to other 
branches of psychology or produce his own explanations of this behaviour. 
As far as psychological theory is concerned the sociologist has certain 
definite needs. He requires a comprehensive theory that can be 
applied on the basis of general principles to whatever data he may 
be considering, rather than a series of more or less unrelated 
accounts of specific types of behaviour. Secondly he needs a theory 
which will help him to account for social change. Unless society and 
its members are unaffected each by the other, the changes which 
obviously do occur in society must cause, or be caused by, or 
accompany, changes in the psychology of ‘its members. Only a 
psychology which can deal with these changes is of value to the 
sociologist. Thirdly, because the sociologist, in so far as he deals with 
individuals, deals with them as interacting with other individuals, he 
needs a psychology that is capable of throwing light not merely on the 
internal state of a person, but more importantly on his relationship with 
others. In brief, he requires a psychology which is comprehensive, 
dynamic and social. 

In the realm of psychopathology the only theories which approach 
this condition are those associated with, or derived from, the various 


1 The work of Kretchmer and Sheldon falls into this class. Bon ary E.: PHYSIQUE AND 
CHARACTER. London: Kegan Paul, 1925. Sheldon, W. H.: THE VARIETIES OF TEMPERAMENT. New 


York: Harper, 1942. 
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schools of psychoanalysis. Gestalt psychology can make important 
claims in relation to its service to sociology but most of the data assembled 
by this school falls outside the boundaries of psychopathology. The 
same applies, in general, to the findings of the various students of learning 
theory! and perception.* 

Not all analytically oriented psychopathologists have been equally 
interested in the problem of allying knowledge of individual personalities 
to sociological problems. Many of these workers have confined them- 
selves to a study of the single individual or to the relationship between 
two individuals as displayed in the analytic interview,* while others 
have related their findings to society only in the most general way, often 
only by implication. Thus Rank‘ uses his theories as the basis for certain 
very general conclusions concerning the nature of matriarchy and 
patriarchy. Jung’s views on the collective unconscious, archetypes and 
religion’ have obvious social implications but the fact that they apply 
equally to all individuals means that while, if true, they must be taken 
into account by sociologists in the same way as the findings of the human 
biologists, they have a limited value for most sociological problems, 
since these tend to be concerned with questions of variation and change 
rather than with universal constants. In the same way Melanie Klein’s 
theories of the depressive and paranoid positions are regarded as having 
universal application.® In practice Mrs. Klein appears to pay a minimum 
of attention to social factors, concentrating in her analysis on the indi- 
vidual patient and ignoring the child’s family (except in so far as it is 








1 A partial exception to this statement can be found in recent promising, but not entirely successful 
attempts to produce a theory of personality based on a combination of psycho-analytic concepts and 
those of learning theory. Cf. Mowrer, O. H., and Kluckhohn, C.: Dynamic Theory of Personality in 
PERSONALITY AND THE BEHAVIOUR DISORDERS. Ed. J. McV. Hunt. New York: Ronald Press, 1944. 
Sears, R. R. : sURVEY OF OBJECTIVE STUDIES OF PSYCHOANALYsIS. New York : Social Science Research 
Council, 1943, esp. pp. 76-102. Dollard, J., and Miller, N. E.: pERsONALITY AND PSYCHOTHERAPY. 
New York: McGraw Hill, 1950. 

2 Sherif, M.: THE PSYCHOLOGY OF SOCIAL NoRMS. New York: Harper 1936. Blake, R. R., 
and Ramsay, G. V. (Eds.): peRceprion. New York: Ronald Press, 1951. This latter work also 
includes some attempt to link studies of perception with psychopathology. 

3 Berg, C.: DEEP ANALYsIs. London: Allen & Unwin, 1952. Stekel, W.: CONDITIONS OF 
NERVOUS ANXIETY AND THEIR TREATMENT. London: Kegan Paul, 1950. 

4 Rank, O.: THE TRAUMA OF BIRTH. New York: Harcourt Brace, 1929. 

5 Jung, C. G.: THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE UNCONSCIOUS. New York : Moffat Yard and Co., 1916, 
and MODERN MAN IN SEARCH OF A souLt. London: Kegan Paul, 1934. 

® Klein, M.: CONTRIBUTIONS TO PSYCHOANALYsIS. London: Hogarth Press, 1948. However, 
though the passage through these positions is said to be a universal human experience the consequences 
may vary according to a number of factors including later social experiences. 
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seen by the child), a method which is contrary to the usual practice in 
child guidance clinics, including those operated on psychoanalytic lines." 

The theories of Adler? have a more obvious sociological orientation ; 
the three “unavoidable problems of humanity ” being in his opinion 
of a social nature—adjustment to one’s fellow man, to one’s profession, 
and to love. The solution of these problems, however, seems to depend 
largely on the individual’s innate equipment and his attitude to himself. 
On the whole Adler’s views are too vaguely expressed to be easily adapted 
to social research and little use has been made of them im the study of 
social problems.* 

There remains for consideration within the large and varied group 
of “analytically oriented psychopathologists ” two very large sections 
of this group. The first and most coherent of these consists of the 
orthodox Freudians—Freud himself and those who accept his views 
unchanged or with relatively minor modifications. Freud began applying 
his theories to social phenomena fairly early in his career‘ and from 
this time onwards his followers have produced an extensive literature 
in which psychoanalytic concepts are used to explore various problems.° 
Though there are some variations it is fair to say that the general approach 
is to assume that the findings of individual analysis can be applied directly 
to groups and societies and that groups consist of little more than the 
total of the individuals composing them. The study of the individual 
is considered as much more important than the study of his social setting.® 

The second section has sometimes been referred to as the Neo- 
Freudians. Despite the very great variety of opinion among these 
psychoanalysts they have three points in common. They all recognise 


1 For an account of child guidance based on work with the entire family, see Bowlby, J.: The 
Study and Reduction of Tensions in the Family, HUMAN RELATIONS (1949), 2, Pp. 123-128. 

2 Adler, A.: THE PRACTICE AND THEORY OF INDIVIDUAL PSYCHOLOGY. London: Kegan Paul, 
1932. SOCIAL INTEREST. London: Faber & Faber, 1938. 

3 Lowy, S.: CO-OPERATION, TOLERANCE AND PREJUDICE. London: Kegan Paul and Routledge, 
1948, is an attempt to use Adlerian psychology in a discussion of anti-Semitism. It suffers badly from 
the lack of clearly defined concepts. It should be noted that some of Adler’s earlier theories on the 
importance of compensation for feelings of inferiority have influenced the views of Karen Horney 
whose work is referred to below, but apart from this Adler’s influence has waned rapidly during recent 
years. 
‘ TOTEM AND TABOO was first published in 1913. Freud’s later works bearing on sociological 
problems are BEYOND THE PLEASURE PRINCIPLE (1920), GROUP PSYCHOLOGY AND THE ANALYSIS OF THE 
EGO (1921), CIVILISATION AND ITS DISCONTENTS (1930), MOSES AND MONOTHEISM (1939). 

5 For a representative sample of such works see the annual publication psYCHOANALYSIS AND 
THE SOCIAL SCIENCES. Ed. Geza Roheim, Vol. I, 1947. 

® For a more detailed account and critique see Ginsberg, M.: Psychoanalysis and Sociology, poLrrics 
AND LETTERS. Winter-Spring, 1947, pp. 74-83. 
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that their views have developed on a basis of the original Freudian 
theory ; they have all departed from it in important respects, and they 
have all paid more attention to social influences on the individual than 
have the orthodox Freudians. At one extreme of this group is Karen 
Horney whose emphasis on culture is so marked that she seems at times 
to regard the individual as little more than a cultural sample, and who 
appears to disagree with Freud more than she agrees with him.? 

At the other extreme is Fairbairn? whose revisions of Freudian 
theory, though extensive, are much more in the Freudian tradition of 
concentrating on the inner world of the individual, though this is seen 
as derived from social relationships rather than from innate drives and 
instincts.* At various points between these two extremes one could 
place such analysts as Alexander, Bettelheim, Bion, Ezriel, Fromm, 
Kardiner, and Sullivan. Here we are faced with a choice between two 
approaches to the subject of this essay. On the one hand it would be 
possible to take all, or some, of the authors cited above and consider 
their theories in some detail, examining them for internal consistency, 
listing the problems they leave unsolved, and endeavouring to distinguish 
between those points on which they appear to have made sound and 
valuable contributions and those on which they are open to serious 
doubt. This is the way in which Ginsberg approached Freud’s theories 
in the essay cited above, and in which Mullahy made his review of psycho- 
analytic theory.6 The number and variety of views in the field is such 
that an approach of this kind would involve either a very lengthy essay 
or extremely superficial treatment. The alternative, which I intend to 





1 Of her numerous books NEW WAYS IN PSYCHOANALYsIS. New York: Norton, 1939, gives the 
most detailed account of her disagreements with Freud. See also her Cu/ture and Neurosis, AMER. SOC. 
REV. (1936), 2, pp. 221-230. 

s Fairbairn, W. R. D.: A Revised Psychopathology of the Psychoses and Psychoneuroses, INTERNATIONAL 
JOURNAL OF PSYCHOANALYSIS (1941), 22, pp. 250-279. 

® It is in this respect that his theory differs most from that of Mrs. Klein which it otherwise resembles 
rather closely. In spite of her own indifference to social relationships Mrs. Klein has had a considerable 
influence on a number of members of the neo-Freudian group, notably Bion, and Ezriel Rickman. 

* Alexander, F.: OUR AGE OF UNREASON. New York: Lippincott, 1942. Bettelheim, B.: The 
Dynamism of Anti-Semitism in Gentile and Jew, JOURNAL OF ABNORMAL AND SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY (1947), 
42, pp. 153-169. Bion, W.: Experiences in Groups, HUMAN RELATIONS (1948), 1, pp. 314-320, 487-496 ; 
(1949) 2, pp. 13-22, 295-304 ; (1959) 3, PP. 3-14, 395-402; (1951) 4, pp. 221-228. Erikson, E. H.: 
CHILDHOOD AND society. New York : Norton, 1950. Ezriel, H.: Notes on Psychoanalytic Group 
Therapy : Interpretation and Research, psYCHIATRY (1952), 15, pp. 119-126. Fromm, E.: THE FEAR OF 
FREEDOM. London: Kegan Paul, 1942. Kardiner, A.: THE INDIVIDUAL AND HIS sOcIETY. New 
York : Columbia University Press, 1939. Sullivan, H. S. : Conceptions of Modern Psychiatry, PSYCHIATRY 


(1940), 3, PP: 1-117. ; 
Mullahy, P.: dpipus—syTH AND COMPLEX. New York: Hermitage Press. 1948. 
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adopt, is to consider in a more general way the value for sociological 
research and theory of psychopathological data and theories of these 
types, and the problems involved in operating with such concepts. The 
problem I wish to consider is this: given the existence of psychopatho- - 
logical theories and concepts of the types discussed (i.e. Freudian and 
neo-Freudian) what is involved in their use by the sociologist ? 

The basic contribution that any psychology can make to sociology 
is to provide information about the individuals comprising the groups 
studied by the sociologist. It should thus be possible for the sociologist 
to understand in more detail the causes and details of operation of the 
phenomena which he observes. The results of the psychologist’s work 
could be irrelevant to the sociologist only if the influence of social 
structure were so potent that all individuals placed in a given situation 
acted in the same way, or if all individuals acted so idiosyncratically that 
no regularity of behaviour was ever observed by psychologists. The 
first of these situations can occasionally be found, as for example in the 
performance of some highly ritualised activity, such as the celebration 
of High Mass by a priest; but more usually the personal contribution 
of the particular person fulfilling the rdle is of some degree of importance. 
It is again unusual, however, for this personal contribution to be all- 
important, though such a situation may perhaps be approached in the 
typical modern marriage based on romantic love and personal responsi- 
bility for choice of partner. 

Between these extremes, however, can be placed the majority of 
situations in which social factors (including common value systems) 
have a tendency to standardise the behaviour of persons placed in these 
situations ; similarly individual responses, though appearing infinitely 
variable if studied in sufficient detail, are nevertheless capable of being 
broadly classified into a comparatively small number of fairly stable 
patterns, thus permitting the student of social phenomena to take the 
effects of personality into account to a considerable extent even though 
avoiding the identification of specific individuals.’ It is, of course, true 
that the sociologist may in certain circumstances choose deliberately to 





1 For an example of an approach of this type see Laswell, H.: psyCHOPATHOLOGY AND POLITICS. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1930, in which an attempt is made to set up a list of types o 
leadership situations, and a corresponding set of personality types appropriate to success in each situation. 
Though actual cases are described to illustrate each type, this approach does not necessarily involve 
the identification of individuals, yet it permits an analysis of a given situation in much greater detail 
than is the.case when purely structural concepts are employed. 
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ignore all effects of personality, either because these are not sufficiently 
marked to affect his findings, or because the questions to which he seeks 
answers do not require consideration of personal variations. Most of 
the problems studied by demographers are of this type though many 
of them could easily be re-phrased, or extended in order to take personality 
factors into account.? 

These points relate to the application of any psychological material 
to the solution of sociological problems. In principle the situation 
is the same in the case of psychopathology, differences relating merely 
to types of data and the techniques of obtaining them. In accordance 
with the main trends of modern psychopathology the emphasis will 
be on unconscious and irrational factors in the situation. This com- 
plicates techniques but does not alter the general approach. An illustration 
of the possibilities of the approach can be given from an actual piece 
of research. 

An investigation into the reasons why mothers of newly born 
children fail to establish lactation? showed that certain social factors 
were associated with this failure. Thus mothers in the salaried and 
professional classes showed a diminishing percentage of failures with 
increasing order of birth while working-class mothers showed no such 
decrease. The authors of the report interpret this result as follows : 
It should be borne in mind that whereas in the professional and salaried group family 
size is to a large extent voluntarily determined, this is less often the case among manual 
workers. Consequently, each successive higher-order birth to wives in the richer 
group produces more and more selection, so that those in this group who have large 
families are predominantly women who wish to have children and who are prepared 
to devote their time and energy to rearing them. Those who have single-child families, 
on the other hand, will in many cases not wish to be “tied down” by them. The 


1 Population studies have almost always been conducted without reference to individual charac- 
teristics, but as the number of births depends in the long run upon the results of the decisions and 
behaviour of pairs of individuals, and as these are presumably influenced by the personal characteristics 
of the individuals concerned, there is no theoretical reason why population studies should not be 
extended to see if there is any pattern of psychological types corresponding to varying types of repro- 
ductive behaviour, and if so, in — w ays these interact with various social and economic influences. 

Attempts 
to onthe the actual processes Svan tenn vee me catia on “assumptions and impressions 
unchecked by results of empirical research. See for example REPORT OF THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON 
POPULATION, Cmd. 7695. London : H.M.S.O., 1949. That even involuntary sterility may not be without 
some psychological causation seems likely. CE. Wittkower, E., and Wilson, A. T. M. : Dysmenorrhaa 
and Sterility: Personality Studies, BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL, Nov. 2, 1940, pp. 586-590. 

2 MATERNITY IN GREAT BRITAIN. A Survey undertaken by a Joint Committee of the Royal College 
of Obstetricians and Gynecologists and the Population Investigation Committee. London: Oxford 
University Press, 1948. Chap. XII. 
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decrease in early weaning with higher parities which is found in this group might well 
be explained, therefore, by assuming that the intention to breast feed is more often 
found among mothers of large than small families. In the manual workers group, 
on the other hand, selection of this mature will be much less marked. 

Thus reference to broad social factors, interpreted with the aid 
of some well-known social facts and some simple common-sense 
psychology is able to account satisfactorily for most of the differences 
in incidence of failure among different groups. But even in the most 
favourably placed group the failures amounted to 30 per cent., compared 
with 45 per cent. in the group with the highest rate. Thus only a fraction 
of the cases of failure could be explained by social factors. When an 
effort was made to establish the causes of failure 51 per cent. of cases 
could not be accounted for in any simple obvious way. The same 
situation applies to early weaning when lactation has been established. 
The authors say: 

Bottle feeding may often be a result of deliberate choice on the part of the mother, 
and only indirectly affected by physiological and other factors . . . some women may 
have withheld their real reasons for wishing to give up breast feeding . . . the main 
point which emerges is that a very large proportion of milk failures are unexplained 
. . « (a large proportion of failures) during the first ten days after delivery . . . are 
probably to be interpreted as due to either disinclination of the mother or inadequate 
treatment and advice . . . It is not unlikely that many failures occurring after the tenth 
day are due to the mother’s lack of interest rather than to any physiological cause.* 

It therefore appears that if much progress is to be made towards 
solving what is “ clearly one of the most important problems connected 
with breast feeding ”* a study must be made of the attitude of women 
to breast feeding. Even this preliminary survey suggests that many 
such attitudes are far from being conscious and rational, since about 
half the women concerned were unable to give any adequate reason for 
their failure when questioned on the subject. There would seem to be 
a strong prima facie case for seeking the causes of failure by means of 
the techniques of psychopathology. One would expect that the reasons, 
when discovered, would prove to be capable of classification into a 
relatively small number of classes and thus open to interpretation in 
terms of groups and not only of individuals. Without such an approach 
important aspects of the problem can be described, but not solved. 





1 Ibid., p. 153. 
*Ilbid., pp. 150-152. 
3 Ibid., p. 151. 
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In methodological terms this particular problem is relatively simple. 
The chief difficulties would be the practical ones involved in gaining 
sufficient co-operation from the mothers concerned to make use of the 
appropriate psychiatric techniques, while a fairly simple classification 
of the types of response to the psychiatric approach would probably 
be all that was required in such a case. It is, however, rather unusual 
for the investigator to be faced with a problem ‘of such simplicity, involv- 
ing methodologically nothing more than simple classification and tests 
of significance, and enabling combinations of the psychological and 
sociological to be dealt with by simple statistical techniques such as 
correlations. 

More commonly the data concerned are very much more complicated, 
frequently involve consideration of changing situations, are unsuited 
to statistical treatment, and present no obvious and simple method of 
combining the social and individual data. This last problem has proved 
to be the most intractable and cannot yet be considered as satisfactorily 
solved, in spite of numerous and varied attempts. As the social anthro- 
pologists have clearly demonstrated it is possible to show a high degree 
of order and consistency in the social structure and culture of many 
groups. In some cases, especially those of primitive peoples having 
little or no contact with other societies, this structural and cultural pattern 
may be so rigid and all-pervading that there appears to be little need, 
from the point of view of the student of the society, to take into con- 
sideration the small and unimportant individual variations from the 
standard behaviour. There has been a tendency on the part of many 
anthropologists to consider that any other approach is unnecessary or 
even impossible.’ 

In most circumstances, however, these individual variations will 
become more pronounced and may often be inexplicable unless the 
personal character of the deviants is taken into consideration to some 
extent.2, Whether these variations are worth studying will depend on 
their degree and the nature of the investigator’s problem. 

If the effort to ignore personality by concentrating on structure 
has proved unsuccessful, the alternative of ignoring structure has not 
been any more helpful. This has, in effect, been the reaction 





' Evans-Pritchard, E. E.: socia ANrHRopoLoGy. London: Cohen & West, 1951., pp. 43-46. 
* Sapir, E.: Why cultural Anthropology needs the Psychiatrist, PSYCHIATRY (1938), 1, Pp. 7-12. 
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of a rather large and varied group composed chiefly of psycho- 
analysts and cultural anthropologists. Not all of these writers 
have found it possible to ignore society altogether but they 
have concentrated their attention almost exclusively on its cultural 
aspects. 

The most complete rejection of social facts appears in the writings 
of Glover and Roheim, who represent the extreme of the psychoanalytic 
tendency previously noticed to interpret social events in terms of indi- 
viduals. Glover' appears to admit that social, economic and other 
influences do affect the conditions of war and peace but their influence 
is so secondary that it is scarcely worth considering. Unless tendencies 
towards aggression in the individual are understood and controlled 
there can be no peace. All institutional efforts to achieve peace are 
largely a waste of time.*- Roheim is even more sweeping in his dismissal 
of social factors. He appears to insist that all social phenomena are 
expressions of universally found psychological conditions (especially 
the (Edipus complex) and that the social expressicn of these psychic 
conditions can be understood only by a detailed study of individuals. 
(He asserts that the collection of dreams is the best available anthropo- 
logical technique.)* This type of approach suffers from the fundamental 
defect that, based as it is on postulates relating to universal conditions 
it can take no account of variations. Comparative studies on this basis 
are impossible or meaningless. Social change is explicable only on the 
basis of changes in the combinations of personality types over the society 
as a whole, or in certain key individuals, and if this is accepted one is 
faced with the problem of accounting for absence of social change 
following changes in personnel. The existence of universal human 
characteristics is no bar to a sociological study of social variation and 


1 Glover, E.: WAR, SADISM AND PACIFISM. London: Allen & Unwin, 1946. Glover, E., and 
Ginsberg, M.: Symposium on the Psychology of Peace and War, BRITISH JOURNAL OF MEDICAL PSYCHOLOGY 
(1934). XIV, pp. 274-293. 

2 For an example of an orthodox psychoanalyst taking a less extreme position see Fenichel, O. : 
Elements of a Psychoanalytic Theory of Anti-Semitism in ANTI-SEMITISM : A SOCIAL DISEASE. Ed. Simmel, E. 
New York: International Universities Press, 1946. The rdle of the psychoanalyst, according to 
Fenichel, is to describe those characteristics of individuals in general which may encourage or inhibit 
their support of social movements and may pre-dispose them to be affected by certain types of social 
situations. 

3 Roheim, G.: Psychoanalysis and Anthropology, PSYCHOANALYSIS AND THE SOCIAL SCIENCES. Vol. I, 


1947, PP. 9-34. Aer ' . 
* Cf. Ginsberg, M., in Glover and Ginsberg: op. cit. 
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change, but equally it is no excuse for the assumption that there can 
be no other factors at work in the situation.? 

The work of the “culture and personality ” school exhibits these 
drawbacks, on the whole in a lesser degree, though this varies from one 
author to another. This school has made a definite effort to come to 
grips with the problem of relating the unconscious and irrational features 
of individual psychology to the social manifestations, chiefly by stressing 
the society’s techniques of child training, seeking the link in the processes 
by which the individual comes to understand the ways of the group.? 
Their insistence on the necessity, in a stable society, for a consistency 
between the psychological characteristics typical of most members of 
the society and the main institutions, is undoubtedly important, though 
their use of this point has, in practice, revealed a number of dangers. 
Institutions have nearly always been interpreted in cultural terms, some- 
times with such an emphasis on the subjective aspects that it is difficult 
to distinguish between the institutions and the individuals who operate 
them, with the result that the terms “culture” and “ personality ” 
almost merge, a situation which seems to stem in part from vagueness 
of concepts and in part from a too impressionistic style of data collection. 

That these detects are not necessarily inherent in this approach has 
been shown by the work of Dicks with Nazi prisoners of war. This 
study is characterised by more precise concepts, especially on the psycho- 
logical side, by greater modesty of aim (the study is concerned with the 
relation of personality to political ideology and not to the whole society), 
by a more detailed study of actual individuals,‘ by a greater distinction 
between personality and ideological data (gathered independently by 


> 


1 Even so sophisticated a sociologist as Parsons can come remarkably close to becoming involved 
in this type of analysis, arguing from personal and family tensions and aggressions to the international 
scene. Parsons, Talcott: Certain Primary Sources and Patterns of Aggression in the Social Structure of the 
Western World, psycutatry (1947), 10, pp. 167-182. See, however, his more recent paper Psychoanalysis 
and the Social Structure, PSYCHOANALYTIC QUARTERLY (1950), 19, Pp. 371-384, in which he explicitly 
states that concepts drawn from the study of individuals cannot be used for generalisations about society. 

® Beaglehole, E.: Character Structure, psycHiaTrY (1944), 7, Pp- 145-162. Gorer, G.: Themes 
in Japanese Culture, TRANSACTIONS OF THE NEW YORK ACADEMY OF SCIENCES, Series Il. (1943). 2, pp. 
106-124. Kardiner, A.: op. cit. Leighton, D., and Kluckhohn, C.: THE CHILDREN OF THE PEOPLE. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1947. 

® Dicks, H. V.: Personality Traits and National Socialist Ideology, HUMAN RELATIONS. (1950). 3, 
pp. 111-154. 

* In spite of the emphasis in this paper on the need of the sociologist for psychological data not 
involving specific individuals it is no part of my purpose to argue that such data can be obtained in 
the first place by the psychologist or psychiatrist except by detailed study of large numbers of individuals. 
One of the defects of many culture and personality studies has been their willingness to accept as adequate, 
personality data based on general observations of large groups—one more reason for suspecting that 
their terms, culture and personality, are inadequately distinguished. 
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different investigators) and, as a consequence of these features, a first 
approach to quantification of results. 

An opportunity to use the concepts and methods of psychopathology 
for studying individuals in a social setting has been provided by recent 
developments in the use of psychoanalytic techniques for treating 
psychiatric patients in groups instead of singly. 

This procedure has obvious advantages from the point of view 
of the sociologist. Because the group has a considerable length of life 
it has an opportunity of developing a structure and a tradition of its 
own, while the analytic techniques enable the personalities of the members 
to be studied in very great detail and depth. In addition it has been 
found possible to use techniques of verbatim recording and observation 
on a scale which has not been achieved with individual analysis, thus 
providing a greater opportunity for objectivity and cross checking of 
interpretations. On the other hand, however, the amount and complexity 
of the material that becomes available provides a formidable task of 
conceptualisation and analysis. As the groups are under such detailed 
study during their whole period of existence, they seem to offer a very 
favourable opportunity for attempting to evolve concepts that can be 
used to analyse relationships between individuals and the processes of 
interaction between the personalities and the group structure, two forms 
of analysis that are basic to the problems of social psychology but which 
have never been satisfactorily solved. Such group studies, like the 
individual analyses on which they are based, are of course open to the 
danger of being regarded as fully adequate models of society and capable 
of providing full explanations of events in larger and more complex 
groups,* but this is a danger and not an inherent defect.‘ 

1 Bion, W.: op. cit. Ezriel, H.: op. cit. Sutherland, J. D.: Notes on Psycho-Analytic Group 
Therapy, PSYCHIATRY. (1952). 15, pp. 111-118. 

? Interpersonal relationships have tended to be dealt with by most writers by providing parallel 
accounts of the two personalities and hoping that this somehow communicates the interaction process 
to the reader. Sullivan and his followers have concentrated on this problem and have produced many 
brilliant insights but no full solution. Cf. Sullivan, H. S.: op. cit., and Beaglehole, E.: Interpersonal 
Theory and Social Psychology, psycuiATRY. (1941.) 4, pp. 61-77. Their efforts have resulted in a greater 
awareness on the part of psychologists of the need to describe interactions, and a considerable increase 
in the number of descriptive accounts provided, but we still have no set of concepts comparable to 
those available for describing individual personalities. 

’ Bion would appear to have fallen into this error to some extent. See Experiences in Groups. VII. 
HUMAN RELATIONS. (1951). Pp. 221-228. 

4 Cf. Homans, G. C.: rHE HUMAN Group. London : Kegan Paul, 1951, for a system of analysis 
of small group phenomena which appears to avoid this type of danger, the group being always con- 


sidered as based on a larger social setting. The work of Lewin also provides many leads in this type of 
analysis, cf. Lewin, K.: FreELD THEORY AND SOCIAL SCIENCE. London: Tavistock Publications, 1952. 
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The extent of the rift between psychology and sociology can be 
judged from the slightness of the attempts to unite, or even reconcile, 
personality and structure, the central concepts of the two disciplines. 
Even the social psychologists, formally committed to bridging the gap 
between sociology and psychology have tended to avoid the problem. 
Some preliminary studies, such as those of Lasswell and Newcomb,} 
and the attempts of Parsons and Merton* to consider the problem on a 
more theoretical level, comprised, until recently, almost the whole of 
the serious work in this field. 

Where an attempt has been made to work with both structural and 
personality variables the difficulties and the advantages seem to have 
been great. In two studies of this kind* it has been possible to produce 
detailed and dynamic descriptions of the processes of interaction between 
these variables (and also between both these and the cultural forces at 
work in the situation) and at the same time make a preliminary general 
analysis of this interaction in which some of its specific elements have 
been identified and described. On the whole the concepts remain some- 
what imprecise but they should be capable of a more refined formulation 
in the light of further experience and knowledge. In both cases the 
groups described have been of an industrial type (the staffs of a coal mine 
and a light engineering factory) and this has necessarily affected the 
types of interaction involved. Obviously the scheme of analysis could 
not be transferred unchanged to a study of the family, of a recreational 
group, or a political party, though most of the concepts could be readily 
adapted for other situations. 

Two types of relationship between personality and structure seem to 
have emerged. On the one hand certain forms of organisation can 
produce situations which encourage the expression of various widely 
distributed types of character trait. Thus a Works Council organised 
in such a way that every member was perforce a representative of 


1 Lasswell, H.: op. cit. Newcomb, T. M.: PERSONALITY AND SOCIAL CHANGE. New York : 
Dryden Press, 1943. 

2 Parsons, T.: Psychoanalysis and the Social Structure, op. cit. Merton, R. K.: sOCIAL THEORY AND 
SOCIAL struCTURE. New York: Columbia University Press, 1951, esp. Part II]. See also the work 
of Kurt Lewin for both theoretical and empirical approaches. Apart from Lasswell and Parsons, how- 
ever, all these authors were concerned with material which strictly speaking is outside the scope of 
this essay—it was not derived from psychopathology. 

® Jaques, E.: THE CHANGING CULTURE OF A FACTORY. London: Tavistock Publications, 1951. 
Trist, E. L., and Bamforth, K. W.: Some Social and Psychological Consequences of the Longwall Method of 
Coal-getting, HUMAN RELATIONS. (1951). 4, Pp. 3-38. 
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“ workers” or “management ” helped to encourage the growth of 
paranoid type reaction on the part of the workers (suspicions of all 
moves initiated by management regardless of their nature) and of depres- 
sive reactions among the executives (guilt feelings over the exercise 
of their authority followed by attempts to get rid of this guilt by passing 
responsibilities for decision making on to their subordinates and calling 
this “ democratic consultation”). An alteration in the structure per- 
mitted (though it did not automatically produce) a reduction in the 
strength of these reactions and the development of attitudes based more 
securely on the reality situation. In turn the structural changes became 
possible only when certain interpersonal tensions had been expressed 
and worked through. 

The converse finding, that the personality of the occupant of a 
given r0le affected the way in which that rdle was performed, seems at 
first sight a truism, familiar to anyone with actual experience of the 
workings of institutions. The important point is that it proved possible 
to substitute for a crudely observed correlation a detailed account of 
the forces producing this correlation. The research workers were able 
to identify some of the essential qualities necessary for operating a given 
role and to trace the consequences of their absence. Thus an executive 
must be able to deal with the guilt almost inevitably associated with the 
giving of necessary orders and the taking of responsibilities. Provided 
this ability is present, other personality variations are of less importance. 
For other roles different characteristics would occupy the key position. 
If the essential ability was lacking no amount of structural change would 
produce adequate functioning.’ All this is considerably complicated 
by the fact that some of these attitudes affect the individual’s perception 
of the total situation with the result that people operating within a given 
structure may regard it as having features which it does not in reality 
possess, and inevitably become disappointed when it does not function 
according to any expectation. For example, in the industrial situations 
described it was only when the details of the real nature of the chain of 
command could be perceived and accepted at all levels throughout the 
factory that many difficulties could be resolved, and desired alterations 
made in the organisation. That is to say, the proper exercise of authority 
in the social system of the factory depended on the sanctioning of this 


a CE. An Adaption Experience, SOCIAL WORK. (1952). 9, Pp. 712- veh, for an example of ouch a 
situation, drawn 


rom the field of social administration. 
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authority by all concerned ; each level in the chain of command being 
willing, under recognised conditions, to receive orders from above and 
to transmit them as necessary on down the chain by approved routes. 
This clear structuring lessened anxiety but the ability to perceive the 
nature of the structure depended on psychological factors. In the same 
way communication upwards through the executive system depended 
both on the existence of a suitable channel and the ability of those con- 
cerned to perceive its real nature and function. This included a recogni- 
tion of the fact that previously there had been an unrecognised confusion 
over the function of the consultative system which had been used, not 
as a channel of communication, but employed simultaneously and in- 
effectively as a means whereby management avoided responsibility and 
an opportunity for the workers to make petty complaints. 

A further complication arose from the operation of a type of relation- 
ship known as collusion. This is an unconscious component in the 
total relationship pattern involving a resistance to planned change because 
the existing situation involves some degree of benefit for the individual 
concerned. Thus in the factory situation described earlier, both manage- 
ment and workers obtained some satisfaction (and also much unhappiness) 
from the indulgence of their paranoid and depressive tendencies. To 
the extent that this satisfaction was obtained they were unwilling to 
change the situation. The depressed condition of management produced 
behaviour calculated to confirm the suspicions of the workers, while 
their paranoid reactions in turn exacerbated the guilt feelings of the 
management. This mutual reinforcement of neurotic reaction patterns 
strengthened each party’s belief in the rightness and necessity of its 
behaviour, permitted them to place all the blame for difficulties on the 
other group and greatly increased the difficulties of making changes 
which all had agreed on as desirable.!_ In cases where the work situation 
is closely connected with the larger society (as in a coal mining village) 
the unrealistic mechanisms developed in the work situation can extend 
to, and disrupt, the social life of the whole community. 

For present purposes the most important point that emerges from 
these two studies is that basically important factors in the functioning 
of the factory and the coal mine could not have been understood by a 
study of either the social structure or the individual personalities in 


a For a further account of collusive relationships see Wilson, A. T. M.: Some Aspects of Social 
Process, THE JOURNAL OF SOCIAL ISSUES (1951). Supplement Series No. 5. 
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isolation. The structure was important; it permitted or prevented 
certain types of behaviour. Also important, however, was the perception 
of the structure by the individuals affected by it; this permitted or 
prevented behaviour appropriate to the existing structure. A study of 
each individual would not have enabled an understanding of the attitudes 
that were expressed ; the factory was not staffed entirely by depressives 
and paranoids, and a series of studies of individual psychopathology 
would not have accounted for general reactions of these types. Only 
a study of the total situation permitted an understanding of the fact 
that under certain conditions all workers were likely to display the 
strongest paranoid reactions of which each was capable—reactions which 
might appear in the case of most of them, on very few other occasions, 
and which would seem to be of little importance in any individual psycho- 
pathological study conducted away from the factory setting. 

It is also clear that the same understanding could not have been 
obtained without the’ use of techniques and concepts traditionally 
associated with psychopathology. Many features which were both 
important and difficult to change were of an unconscious and irrational 
nature and could not have been handled by any investigator not equipped 
to deal with this type of data. 

It is useful to compare this position with the views put forward by 
Roheim and Evans-Pritchard.! Roheim’s approach would, quite simply, 
have failed to deal with the most important aspects of these industrial 
problems. His generalisations on the universal features of the human 
personality might explain why certain types of reaction are easily aroused 
in the majority of people, but could have done nothing to explain the 
special features of a particular type of situation, or to evolve a plan for 
dealing with the practical problems of mal-function in an institution 
such as a factory. 

Evans-Pritchard falls into an error which is superficially different 
but has a similar result. Whereas Roheim would arrogate to psycho- 
analysis all the functions of the social sciences, Evans-Pritchard would 
segregate the various disciplines, insisting that each keep strictly to its 
own field. One consequence would be the same in both cases; the 
abandonment of important problems of the type explored by Jaques 
and Trist. One view says in effect, “ This problem is not dealt with 


1 Roheim, G.: op. cit., pp. 32-33. LEvans-Pritchard, E. E.: op. cit., pp. 43-46. 
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by psychoanalysis, therefore it is not a real problem ”, the other, “ This 
problem is outside the scope of psychology and of anthropology, therefore 
it is not a real problem ”.1 This seems to me to dispose of the problem 
by verbal means—it is defined out of existence. Unfortunately it is still 
there in reality. Evans-Pritchard states : 

Psychology and social anthropology study different kinds of phenomena and what 
one studies cannot therefore be understood in terms of conclusions reached by the 
other. Psychology is the study of individual life. Social anthropology is the study of 
social life.* 

A great majority of psychologists would flatly reject this definition of 
their discipline on the grounds that the concept of the pure individual 
is as far removed from reality as the “‘ economic man”. Evans-Pritchard’s 
view seems to be the result of dichotomous thinking about the individual 
and the group. His example, of a legal trial, illustrates his misconceptions 
of the nature of the psychological approach. 

Throughout the process the thoughts and feelings of the accused, the jurymen and 
the judge would be found to vary in kind and degree and at different times, just as 
their ages and the colour of their hair and eyes would be found to vary, but these 
variations would not be of any concern, or at any rate not of any immediate concern, 
to the social anthropologist. He is not interested in the actors in the drama as indi- 
viduals but as persons who play certain réles in the process of justice. On the other 
hand, to the psychologist, who is studying individuals, the feelings, motives, opinions 
and so forth are of first importance and the legal procedures and processes of secondary 
interest.? 

If the judge or one of the jurymen was a psychoanalyst’s patient 
the analyst would be interested in his particular changes of thought and 
feelings in the way Evans-Pritchard suggests. For most psychologists, 
however, the interest would be in certain types of mental process of 
which this would be only a single example and one which took many of 
its characteristics from the social setting which Ewvans-Pritchard asserts is the 
concern of the sociologist. Psy chologists have long realised, however dimly 
and inadequately, that “ feelings, motives and opinions ” are not isolated 
internal functions of an individual and they have gone much further 
in exploring and using the contributions of sociology to their science 
than eT have in ees the findings of Pe : 


1 Evans-Pritchard appears to equate anthropology and vintibias in this context. 

2 Ibid., p. 45. 

* Ibid., pp. 45-46. 

* Even psychoanalysts, in basing their interpretations more and more on the transference situation 
have tended to work in terms of a definitely social setting. 
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Part of Evans-Pritchard’s error lies in assuming that because the 
concepts of sociology are not reducible to those of psychology, or vice 
versa, that they must therefore be kept apart. The actual situation, 
illustrated above in the account of the factory, has been clearly stated 
by Parsons. Speaking of the relations between the social system, person- 
ality systems and the cultural system, he says : 

Each is indispensable to the_other two in the sense that without personalities and 
culture there would be no social system and so on around the roster of logical possi- 
bilities. But this interdependence and interpenetration is a very different matter from 
reducibility, which would mean that the important properties and processes of one 
class of system could be theoretically derived from our theoretical knowledge of one 


or both of the other two.! 

To insist that psychology and sociology are interdependent is not to 
assert that every practitioner of either discipline must take over the 
methods and concepts of the other, or be fully trained in its body of 
knowledge. It is, however, based on the view that no human phenomenon 
is completely explicable without recourse to both sets of concepts used 
in combination. Frequently, for various reasons, only one set of concepts 
will be utilised, but the resultant explanation or description will always 
be incomplete and useful for only certain limited purposes. 

All these considerations apply to psychopathology as much as to 
psychology in general. In practice there is one additional point that 
must be kept in mind. Psychopathologists are usually clinicians chiefly 
concerned with the treatment of individuals and in the normal course 
of their work have to concentrate on the idiosyncrasies of particular 
persons.* They tend, therefore, to be more nearly open to the type of 
objection raised by Evans-Pritchard than do most psychologists. This, 
however, applies only to the psychopathologist in his clinical setting. 
As soon as he begins to generalise on the basis of his experience with 
various patients his knowledge and concepts become relevant for social 
science. The dangers of the incorrect use of data concerning the person- 
ality system in interpreting the social system are somewhat greater in 
the case of the psychopathologist, but they are not different in kind. 

Our final conclusion would seem to be that the contribution of 
psychopathology to sociology is potential rather than actual. There 
has been a widespread récognition that some degree of integration of 





1 Parsons, T.: THE SOCIAL systEM. Glencoe: Free Press, 1951, p. 6. 
2 Many of these idiosyncrasies will, of course, be observ able only in terms of social behaviour, 


and relationships. 
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these two disciplines is desirable but comparatively little has been achieved. 
The examples described above make it clear that this potential contribution 
could be extremely important but the details of the conceptual system 
necessary for making full use of it have still to be worked out. At this 
stage what is required is less theoretical discussion of the advisability 
of increasing contact between the two disciplines and greater efforts 
to achieve this in practice. Theoretical contributions will again become 
important as more empirical data becomes available. 


Nore.—This article is printed on the recommendation of the judge in a Prize 
Essay Competition recently promoted by the Institute of Sociology ; it was considered 
to be the best of the essays submitted. The subject set for the Competition is indicated 
by the title of the article. The judge was Professor Morris Ginsberg, who had the 
assistance of Dr. H. V. Dicks and Dr. Emanuel Miller. The representative of the 
anonymous donor of the prize money has kindly consented to its use to cover the 
cost of printing and other expenses. 

















JOB AND HEALTH IN A SHIPYARD 
TOWN 
By K. C. WiGGans 


THE OBJECT OF THE RESEARCH 

This paper’ describes a survey which was started in September 1949 
and completed in November 1950. Its first object was to obtain a general 
picture of the health of a group of men, living and working in a ship- 
building town. Its second, and more specialised object, was to discover 
if the various occupations, such as shipbuilding and mining, in which 
the men were engaged, had any effect upon their health. 

The information which comes under the first heading shows the 
incidence of illness and injury in relation to various factors which are 
generally believed to influence health, such as age, seasonal changes and 
housing conditions. 

The data collected under the second heading compares the incidence 
of illness and injury among different types of worker, including ship- 
yard and foundry workers, men in the building and distributive trades, 
and transport and office workers. This comparison, which is purely 
statistical, gains added interest when it is examined, side by side, with 
the men’s opinions as to what particular conditions at work had an adverse 
effect upon their health. 

The region selected for the survey was Wallsend, a highly indus- 
trialised area stretching for two miles along the north bank of the River 
Tyne, and situated between Newcastle-upon-Tyne and Tynemouth. 
The reason for choosing this particular town was because most of its 
inhabitants are employed in heavy industry—principally, shipbuilding 
and repairing, marine engineering and coal-mining. 

Another consideration which led to the selection of Wallsend for 
the survey is its very high density of population (approximately, 8,750 
people to the square mile). In addition, much of its housing is old— 





1 Acknowledgments are due to-Professor R. C. Browne for help in the preparation of the paper, 
to Mr. H. Campbell for statistical advice, to Mrs. ffich who organized the early s of the survey, 
and to Miss Mustart for drawing the ye Wallsend. The aerial shetennat of River Tyne is 
reproduced by courtesy of Air Survey Ltd. 
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especially in the area near to the river and shipyards, where the workers 
were housed, in the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, within 
easy reach of their work. The district south of the High Street (see 
map) consists almost entirely of old houses, many of them condemned 
and overcrowded. 

An illustration of the conditions under which many of the men 
who were interviewed were living was provided by one subject who 
said that he, and eight others, were occupying a four-roomed upstairs 
flat, consisting of two bedrooms, a boxroom and a kitchen. The subject 
and his wife, a son, aged eight, and an unmarried daughter of eighteen 
slept in one room; a married son, wife and child, aged two, slept and 
lived in another, whilst a son, aged twenty-one, slept in the kitchen, and 
an old grandfather had the box room. There was no bath, no hot water, 
no electric light and the lavatory was down in the backyard. The 
ceilings and walls of the house were rotten with damp ; in wet weather 
the rain streamed through the roof, with the result that no food could 
be stored for more than a day or two without going bad. A very large 
proportion of the houses which were visited in this area had these 
particular problems, to a greater or lesser degree. 

Smoke and fumes from the riverside foundries and workshops were, 
also, frequently mentioned by people living in this area. The soot, they 
maintained, polluted the atmosphere and made the town a most unhealthy 
place to live in. 


METHODS USED 


The method used to select subjects for the survey was to take a 
random sample of the entire adult population of the town. The electoral 
register of Wallsend was obtained and every thirtieth man marked off 
the list. The selected men were then transferred to a separate register, 
but were distributed in such a way as to give a cross-section of the town 
for each month of the survey. A similar sample was also taken from 
the Food register of boys between the age of 15 and 21. Thus, a sample 
of 514 men and 84 boys was obtained, making a total of 598, of whom 
about 50 were written to each month. The purpose of the survey was 
explained to the people selected in a preliminary letter, and they were 
then visited in their own homes. 

In all, 507 interviews were carried out. Seventy-four adults were 
not interviewed for a variety of reasons: thirty-nine had moved out of 
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the town, four had emigrated, eleven were in the Forces, one was in 
hospital, and eleven had died since the electoral roll had been compiled. 
Eight, alone, refused to be included in the survey. Seventeen boys, also, 
were not interviewed for similar reasons. Thus, 85 per cent. of the 
total sample was interviewed, which represents approximately 2°8 per 
cent. of the total male population of Wallsend over the age of 15. 

Occasionally, a proxy had to be used in cases where, owing to serious 
illness or a difficult shift, the subject himself could not be present. The 
proxy was always a near relative living permanently in the same house 
as the subject. 

The information required of the informant was obtained by putting 
a series of questions to him—the answers to which were recorded on a 
specially prepared schedule (see Appendix). This was divided into three 
parts: a classification section which related to the age, domestic back- 
ground and occupation of the subject ; a section concerning his health— 
what complaints he had had during the three months preceding the 
month when the interview took place, and the amount of time lost 
through illness or injury; and finally, a section dealing with all other 
relevant information, including the subject’s personal views on his job 
and on its possible effects on his health. 


LIMITATIONS OF THE METHOD 


As it was not possible to use the same interviewer throughout the 
survey, two had to be employed. The first saw only a seventh of the total 
number of subjects, but care was taken to use similar methods in order to 
reduce any inconsistency in the results. 

Precautions were also taken, in every interview, to ensure that the 
subject had ample opportunity to remember all the complaints he had 
had during the previous three months. A number of men had especial 
difficulty in recalling what complaints they had had at the beginning 
of the survey period. Another problem was that some men, unless 
prompted by their wives, were diffident about mentioning such com- 
~ plaints as hemorrhoids and skin diseases, so that the real incidence of these 
conditions may well be higher than the survey shows. 

The precise dates and duration of illness were, also, difficult to ascer- 
tain. Sometimes, two entirely different versions of an illness were given 
by the subject and someone else present at the interview. The dis- 
crepancy in dates might occasionally extend to as much as four or five 
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months, especially in the case of ailments which involved only one or 
two days’ absence from work. The dates of more serious complaints, 
however, were recalled with greater accuracy. 

No attempt was made to classify illness according to income groups, 
because the amount of overtime worked varied so much from week 
to week that it was generally impossible to estimate the average 


wage. 


RESULTS 

The statistical information collected by the survey is summarised 
in Table I. 

This table shows that about one-fifth of the toal number of men and 
boys interviewed had no illness or injury whatsoever, during the survey 
period. It further shows that, out of the remaining 400, 83 subjects 
(i.e. 21 per cent.) had illnesses, and only 17 (4 per cent.) had injuries which 
were sufficiently serious to cause absence from work. Three hundred 
and sixty (90 per cent.) reported minor illnesses and forty (10 per cent.) 
had minor injuries which involved no loss of time from work. 

The total number of illnesses causing incapacity was 83, and the 
total number of injuries was 18. Six hundred and ninety-one minor 
cases of illness were reported and forty-six minor injuries. 

The total number of days incapacity reported was 2,396, which 
amounts to 4°7 days per person for the whole survey period of fifteen 
months. 

As can be seen from Table Il, upper respiratory infections, which * 
included influenza, colds and catarth, were the most frequent complaints 
reported. Next came rheumatism and then digestive disorders. The 
complaints which had the lowest incidence were new injuries. These 
were injuries which occurred during the period under review. Old 
injuries were those which occurred before Fa survey period—many of 
them during the war—but still continued to cause some disability. 

A comparison between the incidence of illness during the winter 
and summer, over an eleven-month period, was made in order to see if 
there were any seasonal variations in health. 

The figures in Table II] have been marked to show where they are 
statistically significant—that is, wherever the difference between the 
actual figures and the figures which might be expected if seasonal changes 
had no influence whatsoever, is greater than that which would occur 
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by chance one in twenty times. It should be pointed out, however, 
that these figures are absolute and therefore cannot be compared. 

It will be seen from the table, that in all three age groups, there were 
more colds and influenza during the winter (viz. January to April, and 
October to November) than in the summer (May to September), but the 
increase during the winter months was only significant in the 21 to 64 
group. In this same group, however, there was more rheumatism, 
nervous disorders and old injuries reported during the summer than in 
the winter. This phenomenon is also reported in Patrick Slater’s suRVEY 
OF SICKNESS (August, 1946). He has a feasible explanation for this— 
that being less troubled with colds and coughs in the summer, the subject 
probably thinks of some minor pain or nervous trouble that would not 
have occurred to him when he had a heavy cold to occupy his mind. 

The only other significant figure in the table is the greater number 
of headaches, during the winter, among boys under 21. As most of these 
were attributed to eyestrain, it is probable that the amount of headaches 
would increase with the need for working or reading in artificial light. 

Another point worth mentioning is that there was no seasonal 
variation in ear or digestive complaints, nor, in fact, did the number of 
people who were ill vary more than 5 per cent. between summer and 
winter months. 

Age, like seasonal changes, was found to have a certain influence 
on the health of the men who were interviewed. 

Table IV (a) confirms the accepted notion that complaints such as 
rheumatism, heart trouble and deafness increase with age. Up to middle 
life, the incidence of these particular complaints is significantly low ; 
then, after the age of 50, they occur with greater frequency. On the 
other hand, it will be seen that, although bronchitis shows an increase, 
colds and influenza decrease with age. The only complaints that occur 
in excess of the expected amount before middle age are eye complaints 
among boys under 21. 

From Table IV (b) it will be seen that the liability to illness increases 
up to the age of 60, with a sudden spurt between 41 and 50. After the 
age of 60, however, the number of people ill suddenly decreases. The 
number of men with new injuries billows a different trend however ; 


boys under 21 have the greatest tendency to be injured. Then from 
21 to 4o, the number of subjects, with injuries, drops, only to increase 
again between 41 and 60. It then drops once more in the over 60 group. 
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(This tendency of the accident rate to be high at the beginning and 
at the end of occupational life has already been pointed out by Fisher 
(1932), 3 

It was found, contrary to expectation, that housing conditions 
appeared to have little bearing on health. People who lived in the 
oldest part of the town, where there were many complaints about damp 
housing and overcrowding, were in no worse health than those who 
lived on the new housing estates, where the houses are dry and there 
is no overcrowding. The only significant difference between people 
living in the two areas is that those living on the new estates had less 
bronchitis than those living near the river. This even distribution of 
complaints over the whole town is probably due to the fact that the 
population is constantly shifting from the riverside up to the new housing 
estates. In other words, a large proportion of the occupants of the 
post-war houses have lived most of their lives in old and damp houses. 

The amount of time lost from work through ill-health is illustrated 
in Tables V and VI. The first table shows that more men lost time 
from work through illness than through injury. 

This table also suggests that for periods of six days, or multiples of 
six days, the number of absentees through illness was much greater than 
for the intervening shorter periods. The conclusion that may perhaps 
be drawn from this is that, even if a man is fit enough to return to work 
after two or three days’ absence, he usually stays off for the remainder 
of the week (i.e. six days), and thus obtains “ sick pay ” for a complete 
week. In the case of injury, however, there was no such rise of absentees 
at the end of every week. 

In Table VI, which shows the number of days absence from work 
caused by illness and injury, complaints labelled “ acute ” are those which 
occurred for the first time during the previous three months under 
review, whilst “chronic” complaints are those which were recurrent, 
or had continued without intermission into the three-month period. 

It will be seen, from the table, that miscellaneous complaints, which 
were mostly of a serious, and often permanent nature (including such 
diseases as tuberculosis, cancer, diabetes and malaria) caused the greatest 
number of days incapacity (i.e. 481). Next came new injuries and then 
circulatory complaints. The total number of days lost through chronic 
complaints was four times as great (1930) as that lost from acute com- 


plaints (476). 
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The last three tables in this section come under the second heading 
mentioned at the beginning of the paper, and attempt to answer the 
question whether occupation has any influence on health. The incidence 
of illness and injury in various occupations is shown in Table VII and 
the opinions of the men who were interviewed as to the causes of these 
are shown in Tables VIII (a) and VIII (b). 

The men who took part in the survey were divided into seven groups, 
which covered all the different types of worker interviewed (except 
apprentices, Old Age Pensioners and men who were spr orwed dis- 
abled). The largest group was made up of metal workers (169) which 
included all men who were engaged in some process where metal was the 
principal material handled (viz. : engineers, foundry workers, fitters, boiler 
makers, welders, drillers and garage mechanics). 

According to Table VII there were more cases of bronchitis, com- 
plaints of the ear (mostly deafness) and digestive disorders amongst 
metal workers than among any other group of men, whilst the total 
number of complaints they reported exceeded that of any other class of 
worker. These findings are unlikely to be due to chance, and suggest 
that metal workers form a less healthy occupational group than the others. 

It will further be seen, from the figures, that miners were particularly 
prone to colds and skin complaints, the excess number of skin infections 
being borne out by several additional cases of dermatitis which were 
reported, but fell outside the survey period. 

There were very few ear complaints among professional workers, 
and also very little rheumatism. But, on the other hand, a large number 
of eye complaints was reported—mostly cases of eyestrain. This group 
presents a sharp contrast to the metal workers’ group, because its total 
number of actual complaints is considerably less than the expected number. 

Transport workers complained a good deal of rheumatism, and this 
was the only group which had a significantly high number of nervous 
complaints (a result which is supported by Patrick Slater’s findings in his 
SURVEY OF SICKNESS). 

Wood workers (which included pattern makers, joiners and ship- 
wrights) and workers in. the building and distributive trades are alike, 
in that they had neither a remarkably high nor low incidence of any 
particular complaint. 

In the miscellaneous group of workers, the expected and actual 
figures practically correspond throughout—a result which is explained 
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by the fact that the group is a cross section including all types of worker, 
such as farmers, barmen, window cleaners, storekeepers, gas-yard workers 
and gardeners. 

When the men who were interviewed were questioned on their 
views as to the causes of their various complaints, they mentioned bad 
working environment, damp housing, malnutrition, worry, and the after- 
effects of wartime conditions. Unsatisfactory conditions at work, 
however, headed the list. Over 40 per cent. of the men interviewed 
complained about some aspect of their working environment, such as 
inadequate ventilation, poor lighting, noise, irregular hours, and draughts 
and damp. Eleven per cent. of these said that the bad or uncongenial condi- 
tions of which they complained had no ill-effects on their health. The re- 
maining 89 per cent., however, attributed some ailment to these conditions. 

From Table VII] it will be seen that 297 cases were attributed to work- 
ing surroundings—that is, a little over one-third of the total number of 
complaints reported. 

A quarter of the complaints said to be due to conditions at work 
were attributed to the effects of working in fumes—produced by welding 
and burning metal, by oil, chemicals and lead. The usual symptoms 
were stomach pains, flatulence and loss of appetite, and the men most 
affected were shipyard workers, who had to work permanently in an 
enclosed space where the fumes could not escape. A joiner who was 
interviewed said that he had given up shipyard work altogether, after 
ten years, because he had found the conditions intolerable. He had 
worked mostly in oil tankers, in small compartments well below decks, 
where the ventilation was so bad that he frequently could not see from one 
side of the compartment to the other. After working there all day, he felt 
sick and exhausted and was unable to eat his supper when he got home. 

Other men complaining of the effects of fumes were lorry and car 
drivers, who said that the exhaust off their engines caused nausea and 
dizziness ; whilst several metal moulders and blacksmiths said that the 
smoke in the shops and foundries, where they worked, gave them stomach 
trouble, catarrh and bronchitis. Miners complained that coal dust gave 
them catarrh; grinders attributed bronchitis and emphysema to metal 
dust ; and pattern makers and joiners said that wood dust gave them 
colds and skin trouble. 

Most of the men who complained of damp conditions were miners 
who maintained that they suffered from colds and rheumatism due to 
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working in water down the pit. The rest were shipyard workers on 
out-door jobs who frequently got soaked in the rain, whilst a number of 
postmen and insurance agents said they often caught cold through getting 
wet on their rounds. 

Three-quarters of the total number of injuries reported were sustained 
at work. The type of injury was varied—fractures, sprains and ruptures, 
bruises and lacerations, whilst the causes of injury can be divided into 
four main categories; 1. falls of stone or heavy pieces of metal on to 
the feet or hands—such as hot rivets or bars of steel from one deck to 
another on board ship, or roof falls in a pit. 2. heavy lifting (of sacks 
of cement or oxygen cylinders, for example). 3. falls into ships’ holds 
and off ladders; and 4. flying fragments of steel or slag (usually resulting 
in the loss of an eye). Eleven cases come under the first heading, ten 
under the second, nine under the third, and four under the fourth. The 
third cause, however, was responsible for the most serious injuries. 
One of the worst falls reported was by a ship’s plater, aged 59. He had 
been blown off a ladder on a windy day and had fallen to the bottom of 
the ship where he was working. He fractured his nose and jawbone, 
broke most of his teeth and was severely bruised down the whole of 
his left side. He was still troubled, several years after the accident, 
by after-effects from his injuries, the worst being a continuous aching round 
his left eye, which was greatly aggravated by flashes from welding arcs. 

Over go per cent:, of the ear complaints reported were cases of 
deafness (in most cases only partial), of which nearly half were thought 
to be caused by noise. Metal workers, and men over 65, had the highest 
incidence of deafness, and the schedules show that practically all the men 
in these two groups were, or had been, shipyard workers who had worked, 
over a long period of years, in the constant din of pneumatic hammers 
and caulking machines. Noise was also considered to be the cause of 
many of the headaches and nervous complaints mentioned. 

The next factor blamed for ill-health was heat and sweating. Foundry 
and power station workers said that working in a high temperature 
caused sweating, which resulted in rheumatism and colds. A window 
cleaner who was interviewed said that one of the main causes of the many 
colds he had was sudden drops in temperature; after working for half 
an hour at the front of a house in hot sunshine—which made him sweat 
—he would move to the back where there was no sunshine at all, with the 


result that he frequently developed a chill. 
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Artificial or inadequate lighting, and unaccustomed close work 
were thought, by a large number of clerical workers and draughtsmen, 
to be the cause of eyestrain, headaches and deterioration of sight. The 
glare from welding arcs and foundry furnaces was also blamed for eye- 
strain; most of the men complaining of this were foundry and shipyard 
workers. 

Physical fatigue, which included the effects of heavy work, and stand- 
ing for long periods, was mentioned by labourers and building and 
distributive workers. In the case of distributive workers (all of them 
shop assistants), the fatigue took the form of tired feet, associated with 
dropped arches or swelling in hot weather. 

Nervous strain, due to uncongenial work or to working long or 
irregular hours was reported by men in heavy industry, and by several 
transport workers. Many men interviewed ‘said that they had never 
fully recovered from the strain of working very long hours during the 
war. 

Oil and dirt, the last factor said to be a cause of ill-health, was 
thought, by metal workers, to produce dermatitis. 

The other suggested causes of ill-health—damp housing, dirty 
atmosphere, domestic trouble and the after-effects of illness, were held 
responsible for only a small proportion of the total number of com- 
plaints reported. Ten per cent. of the total number interviewed 
complained of generally bad housing conditions, but only a small fraction 
of these had any ailment which they attributed to damp housing or over- 
crowding (such as colds, bronchitis, rheumatism and nervous trouble). 
A great number of people complained of polluted atmosphere, caused, 
in one part of the town, by fumes from a nearby gasworks and plastics 
factory, and in another by fumes from a boneyard. Only five men, 
however, had some disorder, including catarrh, bronchitis and asthma 
which they « caid were due to the effects of bad atmosphere. The remaining 
complaints, which were not attributed to any of the causes already 
specified, were mentioned without any accompanying explanation or 
theory. Thus, it is clear that the great majority of men interviewed 
thought that the principal factor in producing ill-health was their work. 


DISCUSSION AND INFERENCES 


Added significance is lent to the present work when it is compared 
with figures obtained from a survey of a similar nature. The only 
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published information, of sufficient detail for the purposes of comparison, 
is the SURVEY OF SICKNESS (August, 1946) which contains all the data 
used—in an abridged form—for the Quarterly Returns of the Registrar 
General during the winter months of 1945—1946. 

The SURVEY OF SICKNESS, however, was carried out five years earlier 
than the present survey, and women were interviewed as well as men, 
but as there are striking similarities in some of the findings of both 
surveys, the comparison can perhaps be made with some degree of 
validity. 

The same winter months as were covered by the sURVEY OF SICKNESS 
(November, December, January, February and March) have been isolated 
from the Wallsend Survey and the two sets of like figures can, therefore, 
be compared. The sURVEY OF SICKNESS reported that 79 per cent. of 
the sample employed suffered an illness of some kind during the period 
under review, and that 4 per cent. suffered an injury. In the Wallsend 
Survey, 72 per cent. of the sample reported illness and 9 per cent. reported 
injury. The apparently greater proportion of people who reported 
injury in Wallsend is due to the fact that “ old injuries ” (injuries which 
continued to cause some disability) were counted in with “ new injuries ’ 
But, even allowing for this, it would be expected that a population largely 
engaged in heavy industry would have a proportionately higher incidence 
of injuries than the country as a whole. 

The lower incidence of illness in Wallsend may be attributed to the 
fact that there were no women included in the Survey, whereas in the 
SURVEY OF SICKNESS, “ housewives ” as a group had the second highest 
incidence of illness. 

There was not only less illness reported in Wallsend, but the 
number of days lost from work was only 2°5 days, per person, for 
the winter period under review, as compared with 3-9 days for the 
country as a whole. There were o*5 days, however, lost in Wallsend 
through injury, whereas only o-2 days were lost by the whole 
country. 

The sURVEY OF SICKNEss reached the conclusion that injuries occur 
more frequently among subjects under 30, and similarly, the Wallsend 
survey suggested that boys, under 21, are most prone to injury, and that 
men, over 60, also have a high accident rate. 

Both surveys found that, in the distributive trades, illness and injury 
occur relatively seldom, and that upper respiratory infections topped the 
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list as the most frequent complaints reported. However, some of the 
other complaints contrasted sharply in their order of frequency in the 
two surveys. 

It will be seen that nervous complaints come third on the list in the 
SURVEY OF SICKNESS and last in the Wallsend Survey, but, on the other 
hand, digestive disorders come second in the Wallsend Survey, and 
twelfth in the sURVEY OF sICKNEss. Similarly, complaints of the ear 
come third in the Wallsend Survey, but thirteenth in the suRVEY OF 
SICKNESS. 

In this particular respect the Wallsend Survey diverges, to a large 
extent, from the official suRVEY OF SICKNESS. This may, perhaps, be 
explained by the fact that a very large proportion of the men inter- 
viewed in Wallsend were, or had been, metal workers, and the most 
prevalent complaints among this group were digestive disorders, com- 
plaints of the ear and bronchitis. 

Thus, the predominance of heavy industry in the area appears 
to be reflected in the health pattern of the men working there, for 
the complaints that are most prevalent in Wallsend are relatively rare in 
the country as a whole, which embraces all occupations and classes 
of work. 

This conclusion, reached by statistical means, is not only borne out 
by the general feeling of the majority of men who attributed their ail- 
ments to the effects of occupation, but many of the factors which they 
blamed for ill-health are, in fact, medically known to cause the complaints 
they mentioned. 

For example, a number of symptoms, which are known to be those 
of metal fume fever, were frequently reported and attributed to the fumes 
from heated galvanized metal, whilst several cases of stomach trouble 
were attributed to lead fumes—and inhaled lead is, in fact, known to cause 
abdominal colic. Similarly, a number of cases of dermatitis were 
attributed to oil and teak dust, several cases of eyestrain to bad lighting 
and a large amount of deafness to noise. 

The final conclusion to be drawn therefore, after examining all the 
evidence available, is that, in an industrial area such as Wallsend, although 
the general health of the men conforms to the norm of the country as 
a whole, there are certain complaints which occur with notable frequency, 
which can be partly, at least, attributed to the effects of occupational 
environment. 
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SUMMARY 

1. The Survey, which covers the period September 1949 to November 1950, had two 
objects in view ; first, to obtain a general picture of the health of a number of men 
living in a shipbuilding town, and secondly, to discover the relation, if any, between 
their occupation and their health. 


2. The area selected for the survey was Wallsend-on-Tyne, an industrial town with a 
high density of population, chiefly employed in shipbuilding, marine engineering 
and coal mining. 


3. The method used to select subjects for the survey was to take a random sample 
(3 per cent.) of the population of the town. Five hundred and seven men and boys 
were seen, and the information obtained from the interviews is presented in statistical 
form. 


4. The results show that one-fifth of the total sample had no illness or injury during 
the survey period, whilst the complaints most frequently reported were colds and 
influenza. Rheumatism, heart trouble and deafness appeared to increase with age, 
whilst nervous disorders and rheumatism occurred more often in the summer than 
in the winter. 


5. Metal workers were the least healthy group and reported more deafness and 
digestive disorders than any other occupational group. These complaints were 
attributed to working in noise and breathing in fumes. 


6. When the results obtained by the survey were compared with figures for the 
country as a whole, it appeared that the male population of Wallsend lost no more 
time from work through illness, and only slightly more through injury, than did the 
population of the rest of the country. One outstanding difference was observed 
however—that the men working in Wallsend reported a great many hearing and 
digestive disorders, whereas the rest of the population had a very low incidence of 
these particular complaints. 
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TABLE | 
SUMMARY OF INFORMATION COLLECTED DuRING THE PERIOD SEPTEMBER 1949—NOVEMBER 1950 


Age in Years 





15-20 21-64 65 and over Tora 
NuMBER OF MEN INTERVIEWED ‘ se 49 388 7o $07 
(1) With illness causing incapacity - 8 64 il 83 
(2) With illness not causing incapacity ... 30 273 $7 360 
(3) With injury causing incapacity we 2 12 2 17 
(4) With injury not causing incapacity ... 3 28 9 40 
(5) With no illness or injury =e = 14 81 12 107 
NuMBER OF ILLNESSES REPORTED 
(6) Causing incapacity al — bai s 64 11 83 
(7) Not causing incapacity nie a 40 $24 127 691 
NuMBER OF INjuRLES REPORTED 
(8) Causing incapacity — ae 2 14 2 18 
(9) Not causing incapacity ant _ 4 33 9 46 
NuMBER OF Days INCApaciry CAUSED i 59 1,870 467 2,396 
Taste Il 


FREQUENCY OF VARIOUS COMPLAINTS 














NATURE OF COMPLAIN? NuMBER OF COMPLAINTS % OF Toral 
Upper Respiratory Infections = _ ove 143 17°2 
Rheumatism _... es i _ vee wd 109 13°1 
Digestive Disorders as aon or a nba 104 12°4 
Complaints of the Ear _... ep “4 ee ‘as 93 11-2 
Bronchitis and Asthma _... a ve re “i 65 7°8 
Headaches mee iia 59 71 
Miscellaneous and Ill-detined Symptoms... ces ae 47 5°6 
Skin Complaints wee a ined ae se 46 5°5 
Circulatory System and Anzmias aa - ee 42 5*O 
Complaints of the Eye... “ ine ne eve 38 4°6 
Old Injuries ... ; a ca =o iti ute 37 4°4 
Nervous Complaints ae oa sil ies init 28 3°4 
New Injuries on ni ne sie ae see 23 2°8 

loral ove eee ove eee 834 100°1 
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Tase Ill 


INCIDENCE OF VARioUS CompLAINnts DuRING 


1. WINTER 
65 and 
Under 21 21-64 Over ‘Torar Under 21 
Number of Subjects as 26 4i5 79 $20 96 
Upper Respiratory Infections 5 130T 18 1§3 9 
Bronchitis and Asthma ... ° 41* 12 $3 3 
Rheumatism ... I 80* 17 98 3 
Digestive Disorders I 82 18 101 9 
Circulatory System and 
Anxmias .. bia ° 2 24 48 ° 
Complaints of the By ive ass 4 23 ° 27 17 
omg of the Ear _... I 70 41 112 9 
Headaches. an 8t 47 s 63 4* 
Nervous Complaints ‘ ) 19* ) 19 3 
Skin Complaints 2 2 34 4 
Miscellaneous and III- defined 
Symptoms 30 18 48 2 
New Injuries = = 2 5 2 9 4 
Old Injuries ... = wo o 19* 9 28 ° 
Toral wn ve 24 602 167 793 67 
KEY f a significantly high figure. 
* a significantly low figure. 
Taste IV (a) 
INCIDENCE OF VARIOUS ComMPLAINTs AMONG PEOPLE OI 


Number of Subjects 


Upper Respiratory Infections... 

Bronchitis and Asthma 

Rheumatism 

Digestive Disorders 

Circulatory System and Anemias 

Complaints of the Eye 

Complaints of the Ear 

Headaches sien 

Nervous Complaints 

Skin Complaints id ke 

Miscellaneous and _Ill-detined 
Symptoms 

New Injuries 

Old Injuries 


Toral 


KEY f a significantly high figure. 


Under 21 


49 


52 


21-30 


99 


34 
12 
12* 
22 
3 
6 
9* 


. 


139” 


a significandy low figure. 


88 


31~—40 


102 


41-50 
98 
27 
1§ 


28 
21 


16 
12 


12 


“ 


174 


2. SUMMER 


21-64 
591 


116* 
92 
145T 


124 


15 
46 
101 
92 
s8T 


$5 
go 
16 
63t 


972 


51-60 


72 


17 
1st 
22T 
13 
6 
4 
22t 


65 and 
Over 


104 


13 
22 


19 
12 


253 


Dirrerent AGES 
Age in Years 
61 and 


Over 
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16 


Toral 


791 


138 
117 
183 
158 


$3 
69 
164 
109 
61 
72 


71 
23 
74 


Toral 


$07 


143 
6 5 
109 
104 
42 
38 
93 
59 
28 
46 


4) 
23 


37 


834 














JOB AND HEALTH 


IN A 


IV (b) 
PERCENT. OF SuByects IN DirrereNt AGre Groups Reported Iii ox INjuRED 


TABLY 


Act Group NuMBER OF SUBJECTS 
Under 21 49 

21-30 99 

31-40 102 

41-50 98 

51-60 72 

61 and Over 87 


TABLE \ 


SHIPYARD 


Ill 


69° 
7O° 


2 
2 


81° 
84° 
82° 


4 
x 
7 
5 
7 
8 





TOWN 


PERCENTAGI 


Injured lotal 
New Old 
10°2 0:0 10°2 
4°0 3°0 7'0 
1-0 4°9 $°9 
s°1 7:1 12°2 
2°8 1§°3 18-1 
$°7 10°3 16°0 


DistrrRiBUTION SHOWING THE NuMBER OF PEOPLE RereorTING ANY GIVEN NuMBER OF Days INCAPACITY 
ro ILLNESS OR INJURY 


Dur 


Days AspsENcCE FROM Work 


4 6 
6-12 
12 
18 
24 
48 


Tora Ill or Injured for 1 or more days 


Number of Subjects 


Upper Respiratory Infections 
Bronchitis and Asthma 
Rheumatism . 
Digestive Disorders 
Circulatory System and 
Complaints of the Eye 
Complaints of the Ear 
Headaches “e 
Nervous Complaints 
Skin Complaints i 
Miscellaneous and Ill-detined Symptoms 
New Injuries 

Old Injuries 


Anamias 


TOTAL 


NuMBER OF PERSONS 











ill Injured 

304 34 

10 3 

x I 

4 ° 

20 ° 

10 2 

2 I 

7 3 

7 2 

1§ 5 

83 17 

TABLE VI 
INcApACctry Causep ny Various COMPLAINTS 
Number or Days 
“ AcuTE” * CHRONIC TOTAL 

61 38 99 
93 55 148 
37 215 252 
86 58 144 
20 2 62 
27 278 405 
6 6 
I °o I 
4 o 4 
14 214 228 
18 139 1$7 
15 466 481 
1§3 274 427 
2 79 81 
476 1,920 2,396 
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INCIDENCE OF VARIOUS CompLAINTS AMONG PEOPLE OF DIFFERENT OCCUPATIONS 


Number of Subjects 


Upper Respiratory 
Infections 
Bronchitis 
Asthma 
Rheurnatism ba 
Digestive Disorders 
Circulatory System 
and Anzmias 
Complaints of the 
Eye bie oes 
Complaints of the 
Ear 
Headaches ae 
Nervous Complaints 
Skin Complaints 
Miscellaneous and 
Ill-detined Symp- 
toms Me oe 
New Injuries 
Old Injuries 


and 








BuiLp- Trans- Distri- 
Mera Woop ING MINING LABOUR PORT BUTIVE PRor. 
169 31 19 34 38 16 15 41 
§2 9 8 17t 4 6 2 9 
30T 3 ° 5 2 2 I t 
+4 7 5 8 7 9t 4 2* 
46T 5 5 4 9 4 2 6 
10 I 3 I 2 ° 1 2 
12 ° 2 4 ° 2 ° 9t 
36F 3 3 6 4 3 ° a 
25 2 ° 4 7 ° ° 5 
II I fe) 3 4 4t I I 
16 4 1 7t 2 2 5 3 
9 3 3 2 6 3 ° 2 
10 ° ° I 2 ° ) ° 
14 I I 4 7 ° I 2 
. 310T 39 31 65 56 35 17 46* 


Toral 


KEY 


t a significantly high figure. 
* a significantly low tigure. 


»~ 


n+ 


















Colds 
Catarrh 
Bronchitis and 
Asthma 
Rheumatism ... 
Digestive Dis- 
orders 
Circulatory 
System and 
Anzmias 
Complaints of 
the Eye — 
Complaints of 
the Ear 7 
Headaches 
Nervous Com- 
plaints 
Skin Com- 
plaints 
Miscellaneous 
and Ill-de- 
fined Symp- 
toms soe 
New Injuries 
Old Injuries 


Total No. at- Alleged Causes : 
No. of tributed 
cases to bad Heat 
re- con- |Fumes Oil Sweat- Cold Bad Acci- Nerv. 
ported ditions |Smoke Dirt ing Damp Light dents Strain Fatigue Noise 
. 100 33 9 ° 4 20 ° ° ° ° ° 
43 13 10 ° 2 ° ° ° ° I ° 
65 17 10 ° 2 5 ° ° ° ° ° 
109 39 fe) ° 9 22 ° 6 ° 2 © 
104 34 22 ° ) ° ° 2 5 5 ° 
42 6 ° ° ° 3 ° ° ° 3 ° 
38 28 6 ° re) fe) 16 6 ° ° ° 
93 35 7 ° ° ° ° ° ° 28 
59 17 5 ° 2 ° 3 3 I ° 3 
28 10 ° ° ° ° o 2 3 I 4 
46 24 3 8 I 4 ° ° 2 6 ° 
47 8 I ° I 2 ° 2 I I °o 
23 20 I ° ° ° ° 19 ° ° ° 
37 13 ° ° ° ° ° 13 o ° ° 


TOTAL 


JOB AND HEALTH 





IN 


A SHIPYARD TOWN 


Taste VIII (a) 


ALLEGED Causes OF VARIOUS COMPLAINTS 
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Tas.e VIII (8) 


CompLaints ATTRIBUTED TO WORKING CONDITIONS 


ALLEGED CAUSE 

Fumes, smoke and dust... 
Draughts and damp 
Accidents at work 

Noise in 

Heat and sweating 

Bad lighting and tine work 
Physical fatigue 

Nervous Strain 

Oil and dirt 


NuMBER PERCENT. 
74 cee 25°° 
56 ae 18-5 
$3 aaa 18-2 
35 pects 11-8 
21 i 7°3 
19 = 6-4 
19 a 6°4 
12 oak 4°1 
8 2°7 

TOTAL au 297 


Taste IX 


A CoMPARISON BETWEEN THE FREQUENCY OF COMPLAINTS IN THE “* WALLSEND SURVEY ” AND THE 
** SURVEY OF SICKNESS ” 


WALLSEND SURVEY 


(November, December 1949, January, 


10. 
Il. 


13. 


Sy AY PY wm 


February and March 1950) 

Upper Respiratory Infections 

Digestive Disorders 

Complaints of the Ear 

Rheumatism 

Bronchitis 

Headaches 

Circulatory Complaints 

Miscellaneous complaints and _ ill- 
defined symptoms 

Skin Complaints 

Complaints of the Eye 

Old Injuries 

New Injuries 

Nervous Complaints 


SuRvVEY OF SICKNESS 


(November, December 1944, January, 
February and March 1945) 

Colds, Influenza, etc. 

Ill-detined symptoms 

Nervous Complaints 

Rheumatism 

Bronchitis 

Miscellaneous ailments 

Heart and Arteries 

Skin Complaints 

9. Eye Complaints 

10. Mouth and Teeth 

11. Injuries 

12. Digestive Disorders 

13. Ear and Mastoid 


SYOY EY pm 
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IS THERE A NATIONAL NEUROSIS ? 


by Murpo MACKENZIE 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Mr. Richard Aldington, in a recent biography,’ posed the question 
as to whether D. H. Lawrence was neurotic ; he avoided giving an answer 
by doubting if the term “neurosis” any longer possessed meaning. 
If the question of a national psychological malady i is to receive adequate 
attention, the way in which the word “ neurosis ” is being employed 
must be ‘accurately depicted. 

Should the phrase, “a national neurosis ”, be used to connote the 
state of mind of the majority of the members of the community, Britain 
is, by such a standard, not neurotic. Individual neurotics, or patients 
in a Persisting Anxiety State, can be readily distinguished from the 
psychologically released ; the latter are vastly, in the total community, in 
the majority. 

The subject matter of this article is the nature of the reactions of 
the group as a whole; psychiatric facts will be devoted, exclusively, to 
maintaining precision in the use and implications of the expression 
“ neurosis ” 

A direct comparison between the symptoms of an individual in 
neurosis and the probable traits of a community in neurosis is unlikely 
to provide useful information; too many disparate factors are present. 

An investigation as to whether correlation exists between the 
symptoms presented by a patient in a Persisting Anxiety State and the 
manifestations of the current British attitude of mind is, however, a 

lausible line of exploration. A convenient method of procedure will 
2 in the first instance, to delineate the typical features of an individual 
neurosis ; in the second instance, to outline the characteristics of the 
national outlook, and, in the third instance, to consider whether the two 
sets of data have salient factors in common. 





1 Portrait oF A Gentus Bur. . . (Heinemann). 
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MURDO MACKENZIE 
B.1. 


1. Unconscious Conflict. Neurosis is caused by unconscious con- 
flict, in the mind, within the sphere of inter-human contact. Uncertainty 
is present in individual relationships, and sensitivity lest the personality 
is being misinterpreted or misunderstood ; the latter leads to a testing 
of friendships with a persistency which sooner or later forces rupture 
and consequent bitterness. 





TYPICAL FEATURES OF AN INDIVIDUAL NEuROsIS 














2. Anxiety investing the primary urges. Anxiety surges from within 
outwards and invests the primary urges. The latter comprise survival, 
sex, social relationships, the urge to experience and the urge to reason. 

The presence of Anxiety, at the level of survival, leads to difficulty 
in the choice of a career; youths are aware of what they cannot do, but 
are unable to develop confidence in what they can do. 

Anxiety, at the sexual level, tends to effect deviations from the 
ordinary course of the instinct; the result may be any degree of per- 
version from phantasy substitution of the act to homosexuality. 

Anxiety, at the social level, conduces to hypersensitivity towards 
humanity in the mass; crowd and travel phobias commonly arise in 
this way. 

The capacity to increase technical efficiency by means of experience 
is lessened by Anxiety since patience is easily exhausted. The latter is 
true, also, of effort at the level of reason; the power of sustained con- 
centration is interfered with and may give way to escapist illusion. 

Any one or all of the primary urges may be modified in an individual 
neurosis. If one in particular is affected, there is, commonly, a compen- 
satory over-emphasis of another. When, as for instance, there is failure, 
at the level of survival, to secure a competence, stress, at the social level, 
is often laid on gentility. 


3. The Anxiety Apathy Cycle. The individual, in an established 
neurosis, suffers, also, from a general sense of expectancy. Every day 
happenings are worked up into objects of dread. The arrival of the 
post, for instance, may arouse each morning a surge of feelings of 
uncertainty ; the letters, as a result, often remain unopened, lest one of 
them contains ominous news. The condition conduces towards easy 
fatiguability, and every now and again the Anxiety is, temporarily, 
replaced by Apathy. The patient, instead of worrying about ordinary 
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events, now fails to give them proper attention. The symptom complex 
is conveniently designated the Anxiety Apathy Cycle.? 


B.I. Unconscious Atrempts TO RESOLVE CONFLICTS : PROTEST 


Just as the mental conflict, in an individual neurosis, resides beneath 
the level of awareness, so unconscious attempts to resolve the unhappy 
state of affairs appear from time to time, and are suitably designated 4 
the general title Protest. The latter serves to satisfy the patient’s periodic 
sense of pressure to lay bare his soul without respect for time, place or 
circumstance ; personality, as it were, breaks through the mask and finds, 
in psycho-pathological symptoms, a way of exteriorisation. 

Protest becomes manifest in four contrasting fashions corresponding, 
in presentation, to the four psycho-neurotic illnesses which may be 
conveniently named Hysteria, the Obsessive Ceremonial, Assertion and 
Depression.? The first two are, contrary to popular opinion, so rarely 
met with in Britain as to make their significance, for this article, neglig- 
ible ; the second two are, frequently, encountered, especially psychological 
Depression. 


4. Psychological Depression. In psychological Depression a wave ot 
feeling surges up from within, and presses the individual to affirm 
inadequacy. One patient, about to be interviewed by a committee 
for an important post, was tormented by the thought, that, half-way 
through the ordeal, compulsion from within would force her to aver 
incompetence for the coveted position. She had, on a previous similar 
occasion, noticed, on the list of candidates at the Chairman’s elbow, the 
name of a personal friend, and had spent the rest of the time at her dis- 
position in an irrelevant orgy of praise for her rival which by implication 
argued her own incompetence. 


5. Psychological Assertion. \n psychological Assertion the opposite 
effect is produced ; the personality secures emancipation by asseverating 
super-adequacy. A youth found on reflection that, quite unwittingly, 
he had frequently jeopardised his position with a firm by over-statement ; 
he was eventually dismissed for informing the managing director, that, 








1 See WHEN TEMPERAMENTS CLASH and THE HumAN Minp by Murdo Mackenzie. 
* See THe Human Minp by Murdo Mackenzie. 
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in a particular instance, he was right and by implication the head of the 
business was wrong. 

The unconscious nature of the two reactions outlined above should 
be borne in mind; otherwise the obvious explanation is that the lady 
was humble and the youth conceited ; but, save for times of unusual stress, 
she did not grovel like a cur nor he strut like a peacock. The compulsion 
to react, in respective contrasting fashions, caught them unawares during 
critical periods of their lives, and both came to realise that it was vastly 
in their interests to learn how to abandon such follies. 

The reason why Protest resolves unconscious conflict is that it 
permits the imprisoned personality to obtain release in a psycho-neurotic 
symptom. The depressive lady found a vent for the deliberate com- 
ponent of her personality through eschewing crisis by a gesture of 
abnegation. The assertive youth, on the other hand, obtained release 
for his pent up Immediacy by a psychic accentuation of his personality. 


B.II]. Contrast PsycHotoGy AND UNCconscious CONFLICT 


Contrast, then, which is a feature of Protest, is a characteristic, also, 
of personality in general. Psychological Depression and Deliberation 
both diminish the significance of the psychic “ here and now ” ; psycho- 
logical Assertion and Immediacy both accentuate the significance of the 
psychic “‘ here and now ”. Depression is the way in which the deliberate 
personality reacts to Persisting Anxiety; Assertion is the way in which 
the immediate personality reacts to Persisting Anxiety. 


6. The form of unconscious conflict. The commonest form of uncon- 
scious conflict, in an established neurosis, is revealed through appreciation 
of the significance of Contrast Psychology; it consists in the replace- 
ment of innate Deliberation or Immediacy, respectively, by the contrasting 
component of personality. The sufferer is nearly always one of a small 
feeally with parents who possess contrasting personalities and who are, 
in addition, in psychic conflict with each other. A deliberate girl, 
for instance, brought up by an immediate mother is liable to find her 
innate Deliberation superimposed on by maternal Immediacy; an 
immediate boy, on the other hand, ruled over by a deliberate father is 
open to having his Immediacy constantly undermined in favour of 
paternal Deliberation. 
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7. Dislocation of the personality. Protest, as was noted earlier in the 
article, eases psychic strain by offering liberation to the pent up com- 
ponents of personality. The patient, however, who escapes, through 
Protest, out of unconscious conflict, automatically severs his or her 
personality from connexion with the world of objective events. The 
reaction dislocates the elements of personality from the activities of the 
mind as a whole. Personality, in this event, functions in isolation and, 
during times of strain, affirms inadequacy or super-adequacy according 
to the innate tendency of the individual, and not as the sequence of failure 
or success. The neurotic’s personality, as a result of the detachment, 
constantly requires to be propped up. Even when an external situation 
urgently requires dealing with, he is often much more concerned with 
his own prestige or with the sort of impression he is creating than with 
giving adequate attention to the pressing problem. 


8. Dissociation. Dissociation between objective and personality 
needs is a consequence of Protest and Dislocation, as for instance, when 
patients complain, that they require one kind of member of the opposite 

sex for physical relations and another for so-called platonic he 
Attempts to obliterate the sexual appetite or the craving for drugs 
orgies are extreme examples of dissociation. The objective longing is 
sated without relation to personality requirements, and the result is 
always disappointing. Personality cannot mature in dislocation nor 
objective desire be fulfilled in isolation. 


9. Ambivalence. Ambivalence is a feature of Persisting Anxiety 
States, whatever the nature of the accompanying Protest. It comprises 
the tendency to react—antithetically—towards the same objects of interest. 
An example of the condition is the way in which a friend may be greeted 
with affection at one time and with enmity at another, for no particular 
reason. The common epithet ascribed to such a person is “ one never 
knows where one is with him ” 


B.IV. SuMMARY OF THE FEATURES OF AN INDIVIDUAL NEUROSIS 


An individual neurosis is, then, characterised by the presence of 
unconscious mental conflict, of Anxiety investing the primary urges, of 
the Anxiety Apathy Cycle, of Protest at the level of inter-human contact 
which gives the clue to the precise form of the conflict, of Dislocation of 
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the personality from the mind as a whole, of Dissociation between objective 
and personality requirements, and of Ambivalence. 


C.l. REQUIREMENTS OF A COMMUNITY 


A community possesses the same primary urges as an individual. 
The modern group strives to survive, to increase its numbers, to maintain 
harmony between its members, to attain a high standard of technical 
production and to contribute to the sum of learning. 

The yearnings of the soul, spirit, or personality of the group demand, 
in addition, satisfaction. This is achieved, as a rule, through repre- 
sentative leaders who guide the destiny of the citizen within the frame- 
work and safeguards of recognised institutions. 

The purely spiritual needs also crave gratification in the religious 
sphere; the latter is the province of the philosopher and the divine 
and does not come within the terms of reference of this article. 


C.ll. NatronaL OuTLooOK AND THE Primary URGES 


1. Survival. The bid for survival, like all the basic desires, comes 
from within and seeks satisfaction in the world around. Germany’s 
return to a place in the European arena illustrates the force behind the 
healthy urge. In the years following the late war there was little factual 
evidence to encourage the Germans to continue the struggle for existence. 
Defeat in the field was complete, impoverishment was the tule, cities were 
razed to the ground and there were no national leaders. The country, 
however, rallied, and, because of the will to live, has endured. It is the 
satisfaction of the urge which is psychologically significant and not 
mere relief in attaining security. A community kept by subsidies and 
denied opportunity to strive for rewards comes, like a spoilt child, to 
expect favours without effort and ceases to be effective in the cut and 
thrust of competitive existence. The British citizen, today, tends to 
deem his subsistence a right rather than a pursuit, and the outlook is 
psychologically unsound. 


2. The Sexual Urge. A vigorous community requires, of its citizens, 
a sense of responsibility in reproduction. Marriage alone offers complete 
satisfaction for the sexual urge. Reliable statistics about deviation from 
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the biological ends of the desire are, for obvious reasons, difficult to 
obtain. A change has appeared, however, in the attitude of mind of 
many folk towards the obligations implicit in sexual relationships. 
“With the decay of absolute standards, following on the decline in 
religious belief, people have tended to say of sexual promiscuity, ‘ What, 
after all, is the harm?’ ”.! The view point is decadent. 


3. The Social Urge. Ease in contact between the members of a 
group is a matter of necessity for a healthy community. When a landed 
gentry occupied the privileged position, order was secured by imposing 
conventional rules of conduct which stipulated more or less exactly how 
the various social grades should behave. The atistocratic caste, in 
Britain, no longer controls etiquette, and the new order has, unfortun- 
ately, tended to separate into two relatively antagonistic sets of which 
one wears a white collar and the other an artisan’s attire. 


4. The urge for experience. Those who hunger after experience, 
because it alone provides the thrill of attaining mastery over a technique, 
were in manifest demand in the days before the factory machine began 
to supply many moderately well-made articles in place of a smaller number 
of superbly finished hand-wrought products. Craftsmen are nowadays 
expected to suggest how the machine can be made to supply more goods 
in less time rather than to refuse, as was their wont, to be hustled at the 
expense of completeness. 

The special competence required in a modern factory consists in the 
capacity for evoking the best out of the relatively unskilled workers who 
operate the machines. The sons and grandsons of joiners and cabinet 
makers now obtain satisfaction in the craft of management rather than 
in the direct production of goods. 

“ A working party sent from this country by the Anglo-American 
Council on Productivity to report on education for management in the 
United States is convinced that in consequence of the steps taken by 
American business to educate, train and develop its future leaders, 
American productivity has had and will continue to have a vital 
impetus. 

The report is addressed particularly to those in Britain who are 
responsible for the education of managers.”* 


! EnNGuISH Lire AND Leisure. B. Seebohm Rowntree and G, R. Lavers. P. 214. 
* Education for Management, Tut Tres, Monday, November roth, 1951. 
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An attitude of mind “one that technical skill, in a factory, resides 
in the activity of the worker rather than in that of the supervisor, and is 
obscurantist. 


5. The urge to reason. Aristotle opened his essay on Metaphysics 
with the words “ All men by nature desire to know ”.' It is seeking 
after knowledge for its own sake which satisfies the urge rather than 
accumulating convenient facts. The bias in current education has been 
laid too heavily on the side of utility which blunts rather than excites the 
appetite for knowledge. 


6. The Anxiety Apathy Cycle. A community persistently threatened 
by a host of modern ills such as strikes, shortages and crippling taxation 
develops constant apprehensiveness or Anxiety. The condition, from 
time to time, is automatically replaced by Apathy ; complete indifference 
to external circumstances then prevails. 


7. Unconscious Conflict: the community and leadership. The particular 
quality required of the leader in a community is that he or she possesses 
the components of personality representative of the majority of the 
individual members of the group. A popular member of Parliament is, 
thus, often described as British to the core. 

At the end of the Napoleonic wars Britain secured a stable peace 
and forged ahead in the race for supremacy in Europe. Castlereagh 
and Wellington, two typical Deliberates, were, more than any other 
single persons, responsible for the delectable state of affairs. 

Britain, after the first world war, was again, so far as fighting is 
concerned, on the winning side; she seems to have gained little by the 
treaty of Versailles. David, first Earl Lloyd George, a glittering 
Immediate, was the most important Briton during the latter phase of 
the war and the early years of the “‘ Peace”. Crashing Immediates seem 
to have held and still to be helding the political stage since the first Lord 
Asquith left the arena, and yet the psychic tempo of the community 
appears to favour Deliberation. 

Objective crises can be dealt with equally adequately by either 
Deliberates? or Immediates,? a fact which can be abundantly demon- 
strated by comparing the Napoleonic and the Global War eras. If, 





1 THe Works OF ARISTOTLE, Metaphysica, edited by W. D. Ross. 
® For description of these terms see: (1) WHEN TEMPERAMENTS CLasH, (2) THE Human Mino, and 
(3) Contrast PsycHoLoGy by Murdo Mackenzie. 
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however, the electorate in Britain are predominately deliberate, and their 
representatives are essentially immediate, then unconscious conflict 
between citizen and statesman is inescapable. 


8. Unconscious Conflict: the Community as a whole. There have been, 
in British history, three phases of exceptional vitality. The first of these 
was expressed in the emergence of the Elizabethans in the sixteenth 
century ; the second in the colonial expansion of the eighteenth century ; 
and the third in the rise in wealth and prestige of the nineteenth century 
bourgeoisie. A factor common to the three periods is emphasis on 
Protestantism. 

The Elizabethans revealed an anti-Catholic bias by repudiating the 
Latin yoke which Philip of Spain felt moved to attempt to impose. The 
eightcenth century was ushered in by the Act of Settlement (1702) which 
enjoined that Protestantism be included in the royal oath. The rich and 
influential nineteenth century middle class was, by and large, Non- 
conformist. 

The essence of Protestantism is a denial of the existence of transub- 
stantiation in the commemoration of the Last Supper with a consequent 
exclusion of the power of priestly ritual and of the significance of fixed 
symbolism. The communicant is directed, by the officiating minister, 
to be at one, with the object of adoration, through a process of direct 
psychological awareness and is guided into the appurtenant frame of 
mind by the use of exhortation and apposite analogy. 

The exteriorisation of an infinite postulate, on the one hand, in terms 
of psychic ritual and fixed symbolism may be, conveniently, designated 
Amplification’ and, on the other hand, in terms of direct psychic aware- 
ness and apposite analogy Simplification.’ 

During the years of vast social change which stretch between the 
tise of Liberalism in 1906 and the rise of Socialism in 1945 the objective 
needs of the community have received much needed attention. Poverty 
has, in effect, been abolished and the population can now afford to be 
ill and to marry in the assurance that their children will be vouchsafed 
satisfying social conditions and the opportunity to acquire occupational 
techniques and, if so desired, to receive the benefits of higher education. 

Improvement in the standard of living conditions has, however, 
been accompanied by a loosening of the bonds which, previously, kept 





. 3 ~_ Wen TEMPERAMENTS CLASH and THe Human Minn, and Contrast PsycHotocy by Murdo 
Mackenzie. 
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the various strata of society in a coherent unity. Religion, during the 
years of greatness, supplied the connecting links; community sense 
or national spirit was presented in terms of Protestantism; the latter 
represents one manifestation of psychic Simplification. 

“‘ Large numbers of people, certainly the majority of those outside 
the churches and very likely a majority of the whole population, have 
either explicitly, after careful thought, or instinctively, after little or no 
thought, rejected so much of the Christian story as related in the New 
Testament that no Church could recognise them as Christians at all.”* 
Protestantism as a force in the absence of religious sense could not 
survive, and with it went Simplification. 

Personality needs, however, are not fully satisfied by infinite aspira- 
tions; man craves to exteriorise his beliefs in congenial finite form. 
Two creeds, Dialectical Materialism and Psycho-Analysis, have been 
proffered, with skill and persistence, as a substitute for waning national 
faith ; both are theories of Amplification. 

Marx presented the soul or consciousness of man as production 
relationship, or the ritual of the factory machine. The presentation, he 
opined, gave an accurate materialistic description of psychic activity, 
which previously had been considered solely in terms of an ideal or non- 
structural process. Marxist technique depicted mind in the language 
of the factory machine: the method was no more directly related to 
objective facts than were the earlier so-called ideal descriptions which he 
rejected. 

“In the social production which men carry on they enter into 
definite relations that are indispensable and independent of their will ; 
these relations of production correspond to a definite stage of develop- 
ment of their material forces of production. The sum total of these 
relations of production constitutes the economic structure of society— 
the real foundation on which rises the legal and political superstructure, 
and to which correspond definite forms of social conscience. The mode 
of production in material life determines the social, political and intel- 
lectual life processes in general. It is not the consciousness of men that 
determines their being, but, on the contrary, their social being that deter- 
mines their consciousness.””* 





1 ENGuIsH Lire AND LersurE, B. Seebohm Rowntree and G. R. Lavers. Pp. 354, 355. 
* Marx: PREFACE TO THE CRITIQUE OF PoxriTIcAL Economy, SELECTED Works (ed. Lawrence and 
Wishart), Vol. 1, p. 356. ; 
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Marx elaborated the theme in terms of symbolism fixed by his 
concept of production relationship ; the significant words he employed 
were “surplus value ” and “surplus labour ”. 

“ Supposing that the weekly wage of the worker represents three 
labour days, then if the worker begins on Monday he has by Wednesday 
evening replaced for the capitalist the full value of the wages paid. But 
does he then stop working? Not at all. The capitalist has bought 
his week’s labour and the worker must go on working during the last 
three days of the week. This surplus labour of the worker, over and above 
the time necessary to replace his wages, is the source of surplus value, of 
profit, of the continually growing accumulation of capital.””? 

Engels, his collaborator, believed that Marx’s employment of the 
language of a specific ritual with its relevant symbolism to describe a 
so-called economic theory comprised two novel objective findings. 
“These two discoveries, the materialist conception of history and the 
revelation of the secret of capitalist production by means of surplus 
value, we owe to Marx.’ 

Marx was a philosopher writing, in a particular fashion, on the con- 
cept of freedom. He was—if Marshall and Keynes were economists—no 
economist at all; misconception prevails to this day, surprisingly, in 
well informed circles. “As Lord Radcliffe said, they had no answer 
to the essential question how the best men were to be found; but in 
choosing them for his last words he showed that to him politics is still 
a branch of ethics, as it was to Aristotle, and not of economics, as it was 
to Marx.’ 

“The materialistic conception of history and . . . the revelation of 
Surplus Value” are terms used to connote an amplified dogma which 
fits the community sense of the Slav like a glove and is anathema to the 
Simplified mentality of the Northern European. The title Dialectical 
Materialism connotes a philosophic dogma, and not an economic theory. 

Sigmund Freud was equally explicit in his insistence that the soul or 
unconscious mind of man became manifest, solely, in terms of ritual and 
fixed symbolism. The ritual he employed t- 'epict the Unconscious was 
termed Sexuality and automatically the fixed symbolism became phallicism. 





1 Marx: PREFACE TO THE CRITIQUE OF PoxiTicaL Economy, SELECTED Works (ed. Lawrence 
and Wishart), Vol. I, p. 340. 

2 Engels: Soctatism, UroriaN AND SCIENTIFIC, ibid., p. 163. 

® Power and the State, THe Tomes, December 17th, 1951. 
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Freud, of course, was aware that his presentation of the Uncon- 
scious in terms of Amplification aroused antagonism. He dismissed such 
criticisms as mere prejudice. “Some take objection to sexuality; the 
existence of symbolism seems to be particularly disliked. The circum- 
stance that the structure of psycho-analysis, although unfinished, never- 
theless possesses a unified organisation from which one cannot select 
elements, seems not to enter the minds of these eclectics.”” 

Freud’s system—psycho-analysis—is a theory which presents the 
mind of man in terms of sex ritual and phallic symbolism ; the founder 
was neither a biologist, like Charles Darwin, nor an authority as was 
Havelock Ellis, on the ramifications of sex ; he was a psychopathologist. 

The concepts of pan-sexuality and the universal dictatorship of the 
proletariat have not strengthened community sense in Britain ; they both 
failed to do so because, as amplified dogmas, they were unable to give 
finite form to the spiritual longings of the simplified Northern European. 

Few, nowadays, seem to realise the important rdle which, in Britain 
at one time, was played by Protestantism; it afforded the community 
an opportunity of experiencing spiritual release in terms of psychic 
Simplification ; the latter process becomes effective, only, through direct 
awareness of the object of interest or adoration. Two alien theories were, 
for a time, successfully imposed on British psychology because the 
group lacks a unified community sense and, as such, is in a state of 
unconscious conflict. 


9. Unconscious resolution of conflict—Protest. The tendency, in 
recent years, to explain British policy, primarily, in terms of morality 
savours, at times, of Protest rather than of sanctity. G. B. Shaw, wittily, 
summarised the position. “An Englishman does everything on prin- 
ciple: he fights you on patriotic principles; he robs you on business 
principles ; he enslaves you on imperial principles.”* 


10. Dislocation of the personality sense of the Group. British “‘ genius 
for understatement ” is a self-created cliché, acceptable only, for home 
consumption and out of relation to every-day events. The foreigner 
deems the statement to be but another instance of inverted insular 
snobbery. It is difficult to conceive of an Elizabethan or a Victorian 
feeling that his national psychology required an apologia. 

1 Sigmund Freud: New Inrropucrory Lectures ro PsycHo-ANALYSIS, p. 178. 
? Taken from THe Economist, December ist, 1951. P. 1324. 
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11. Dissociation. The great improvements wrought in social con- 
ditions in Britain, from 1906 onwards, discussed earlier in the chapter, 
relate, essentially, to the citizens’ economic requirements. Sense of 
civic responsibility seems to be in a much less favourable state of health ; 
psychic dissatisfaction is reflected in increasing demands for tangible 
compensation ; the community is becoming painfully aware that a state 
of dissociation between objective and psychological needs leads to both 
material and spiritual bankruptcy. 


12. Ambivalence. A healthy community always has some internal 
troubles to contend with, but never allows familial disputes to interfere 
with a united attitude towards outsiders. When a troublesome Foreign 
Power is met with olive branch waving and sabre rattling, simultaneously, : 
an ambivalent attitude of mind is, surely, present. 


D. SuMMARY 


Correlation exists, then, between the symptomatology of an individual 
neurosis and the representations of the current national outlook. The 
features of a Persisting Anxiety State ennumerated earlier in the chapter 
are, in both instances, found to be present ; they comprise unconscious 
mental conflict, Anxiety investing the primary urges, the Anxiety Apathy 
cycle, Protest, dislocation of the personality, dissociation and ambi- 
valence. 

The similarity between the two sets of findings may be used with 
advantage; psycho-pathology provides a vocabulary for describing, 
in more or less precise terms, national reactions to frustration. The 
parallel, however, should not be carried over into explaining etiology 
or providing therapeutic procedure. 

The prototype situation, or a minor modification, is, in effect, 
always present in an established individual neurosis ; it consists of a small 
family with parents who possess contrasting psychological components 
and who are themselves in unconscious conflict. Specific therapy is 
directed towards assessing the effect of the background on the afflicted 
individual and of offering a way of release. The psychic Contrast and 
Conflict is primarily in terms of Deliberation and Immediacy. 

The significant element of psychic conflict, in the community, 
resides between innate Simplification and extrinsic attempts to secure 
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acceptance, by the group, of irrelevant amplified theories. Resolution 
of the conflict is the responsibility of leadership and only those imbued 
with the significance of the quality of Simplification inherent in our 
Northern tradition are likely to prevail. 


13. Immediates as leaders. Crashing Immediates tend not to survive, 
as leaders in Britain, during the piping and progressive times of peace. 
The country, by and large, craves for direction in terms of Deliberate 
Simplification. 

Britain has, in the first half of this century, been involved in three 
wars and has effected a social revolution. The wars have destroyed 
material security and the revolution has eliminated psychological 
confidence. 

Sociology is concerned with both economics and psychology. 
Adequate national psychology depends on competent economics ; 
material independence can only be attained by a psychologically satisfied 


group. 
E. CONCLUSION 


Depiction of the community outlook in the language of psycho- 
pathology may, then, be of assistance to sociology in that the method 
serves to bring into the foreground—for consideration—the exact 
nature of the current attitude of mind. Britain—thus viewed—would 
seem to be in the throes of a national neurosis. 

















PHYSICAL PRINCIPLES IN HUMAN 
CO-OPERATION 


By 
VERAf DANIEL* 
INTRODUCTION 

Physical analogies to social phenomena are suspect to sociologists and laymen 
alike, and this for good reasons. Many such analogies have been developed since 
the seventeenth century without leading to notable advances in our knowledge of 
society, and common sense recoils from comparing people to atoms or molecules. 
Sorokin! criticises the mechanistic sociological theories of the past for reasons which 
may be summarised as follows: The assumptions about society on which physical 
analogies are based are either unjustified generalisations, or else refer to irrelevant 
details, leaving essentials out of the picture. Where the assumptions are acceptable, 
they are trivial and lead to trivial results. 

In the present paper an attempt is made to show that physics can help the 
understanding of certain social phenomena even though sociological theories based 
on physical analogies have failed in the past. As Fiirth*® points out, the mechanistic 
social theories of the past are objectionable not only from the point of view of the 
sociologist, but also from that of the physicist. They try to apply to society methods 
taken from the theory of gases, which consist of units that influence each other 
only slightly, or of the theory of machines, the parts of which are rigidly linked. 
They also tend to apply rather specialised methods. However, as Fiirth points 
out, a new branch of physics has recently been greatly developed, dealing with 
assemblies of particles or other units (such as electrical circuits) the members of 
which are distinct and to some extent independent and yet influence each other 
strongly. A variety of phenomena in such assemblies are summed up under the 
name of co-operative phenomena, and the definition of these phenomena will show 
that there exist similarities between co-operative phenomena in physics and human 


* The author of this paper is a Physicist on the Senior Staff of a Research Association. The 
paper is an attempt to apply to human affairs certain comparatively new methods in physics, 
and is to some extent complementary to a paper given at last year’s meeting of the British 
Association by Dr. R. Fiirth, Reader in Physics at Birkbeck College, London. Dr. Firth’s 
paper and the present paper were written simultaneously but independently, an indication that 


the subject appears to be “‘in the air’’. The present paper contains a certain amount of pure 
sociology, and the author is indebted to several social scientists for a good deal of patient and 
helpful advice. 


1 All references listed on page 29. 
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affairs. According to Fowler*, ‘Co-operative phenomena are those which cannot 
be interpreted in terms of the characteristics of an assembly of distinct members 
only slightly linked to each other, but only in terms of the assembly as a whole, 
because the characteristics of any distinct member are fundamentally influenced 
by the characteristics of the other members ” (some technical terms in the original 
text have been translated into non-technical language). The methods of reasoning 
used in the theory of co-operative phenomena in physics are general and flexible, 
and it will be shown that some of those methods can be used also for assemblies 
of human beings, in such a way that acceptable assumptions lead to results which 
are not trivial. 

Each person is a unique and very complex entity, and people influence each 
other mutually. It is this which makes sociology such a very difficult subject. 
Nevertheless, social groups can often be understood more easily than might be 
expected from the complexity of an assembly of human beings. Social groups 
can in some ways behave as distinctive entities, and a great deal of work is being 
done at present on the social psychology of groups. However, this work lacks as 
yet a theoretical framework, and Krech and Crutchfield* come to the conclusion 
that “ a scientifically mature approach to group dynamics must seek out new concepts, 
new properties, new variables with which to characterise the group as a whole ’ 
An attempt will be made to show that the theory of co-operative phenomena in 
physics is able to provide useful methods of dealing with this problem. Certain 
features of social groups are not due to the human nature of their members, but to 
certain statistical rules, which, for want of a better word, we shall call the mechanism 
of co-operation. The analysis of this mechanism leads to a set of concepts and 
variables with which to characterise social groups, and helps one to understand 
certain social phenomena. 


A PRELIMINARY DISCUSSION OF THE MECHANISM OF CO-OPERATION 

The social groupings found in civilised human society are generally very complex. 
A person is usually a member of several interrelated groups, his family, the team 
of his workmates, his club, etc., and it is often difficult to define the membership 
or function of these groups with any precision. In discussing the mechanism of 
co-operation, the argument will in the first place be restricted to an idealised type of 
group, a group of people whose mutual influence tends to maintain a pattern of 
behaviour. In the following, a brief analysis will be given of the co-operative mechan- 
ism operating in such “ co-operating groups ”’. 

There exist many examples of groups which can, more or less, be considered 
as co-operating groups. Such are, for instance, clannish families, religious or political 
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sects, or, on a more ephemeral basis, crowds which unite ad hoc for some purpose. 
Such a group has a code of behaviour, and each member is subject to a public opinion 
which enforces this code by proclaiming that certain things are done, and others 
are not done. At the same time he takes part in creating that public opinion, for 
the public opinion arises from the mutual influence of the members of the group. 

Different groups may have very different codes of behaviour, but one feature 
is common to their functioning. Other things being equal, the strength of the public 
opinion enforcing the code depends very much on the degree of unanimity of the 
group. For instance, buying on the black market is shunned by the average member 
of the public only as long as a majority of the public deprecates it. Not all members 
have an equal say in forming the public opinion of a group, and sometimes a voci- 
ferous minority succeeds in creating the impression that it is a majority. However 
in first approximation it is reasonable to assume that each member of a group is 
subject to a public opinion which he participates in creating, and that the strength 
of public opinion increases with its unanimity. These two conditions, taken together, 
lead to the co-operative mechanism. 

The chief feature of the co-operative mechanism in its simplest form is that 
the members of a co-operating group mutually make each other conform to some 
pattern of behaviour. This does not usually suit all members of the group, and the 
dissidents exercise some disorganising influence, which weakens the public opinion 
in favour of the pattern. However, as long as they are few, the public opinion is 
weakened only to a very slight degree. Dissidents either make a negligible impression 
on the majority, or else, if they are strong enough, disrupt the whole pattern. The 
mutual character of the members’ interaction has the effect that the pattern of 
behaviour of a co-operating group is like a house of cards : it either stands in appar- 
ently perfect order, or it collapses. 

The description of the co-operative mechanism, given so far, is rather crude 
and needs a great deal of elucidation. However, before attempting this with reference 
to human society, it will be convenient to discuss the co-operative mechanism in 
physics, where it appears in its pure form and has been analysed in detail. 


THE MECHANISM OF CO-OPERATION IN PHYSICS 


There are many physical assemblies showing the mechanism described above ; 
these are generally said to undergo an order-disorder transition. The understanding 
of most of these examples needs a detailed knowledge of physics. In the following 
a comparatively simple case will be discussed in some detail to derive the charac- 
teristics of the co-operative mechanism. The assembly considered is a model, with 
compass needles instead of atoms or molecules as units, to make the phenomena 
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easier to visualise. The model is based on an order-disorder transition treated by 
Frohlich.® 

Imagine a large number of compass needles, turning on pins. Such needles will 
normally be orientated so that they point North-South, because they are in the 
magnetic field of the Earth. However, they are assumed to be shielded from it, 
so that a solitary needle has no reason to point in one direction rather than another. 
Nevertheless, if several needles are present, the north pole of one needle will attract 
the south pole of other needles, and vice versa. In order to make the needles into 
a group that performs a co-operative phenomenon, the pins around which they 
rotate are arranged in form of a rectangular pattern as shown in Fig. 1. One further 
artifice is needed for the operation of the model. Each needle is fixed on its pin 
in such a way that it is stable in only two positions: when it is pointing right or 
left. The needles can “ flop ’’ easily from one to the other stable position. This 
could be realised by using weak springs. 

In the arrangement in question the needles will orientate themselves so as to 
be all pointing either to the right or to the left. This arrangement is the most favour- 
able from the point of view of magnetic interaction as with it each north pole is as 
near as possible to as many south poles as possible. This favourable state of affairs 
is achieved because the arrangement is ordered. 

Now, imagine a number of beetles running about on the board in different 
directions, pushing now this, now that needle out of its direction. If the beetles 
are few, each needle disturbed by a beetle moves back into its previous ordered 
position. But, if many beetles run about among the needles, pushing their poles 
out of the way, the needles will be turned to and fro, and will flop about irregularly, 
without returning to their regular positions. This happens because the neighbouring 
needles are also moving about, and what was once the most favourable position 
for a single needle is no longer that. The disorganising activity of the beetles has 
completely broken up the ordered arrangement. The needles are now pointing in 
either direction at random. 

The most interesting point about the change from the ordered to the disordered 
arrangement is the way in which it happens when the number of beetles is increased 
gradually ; say, if there are first 5 beetles, then 10, 15, 20, and so on. While 
there are still few beetles, a needle which is pushed out of its direction finds most 
of its neighbours still in their ordered positions. They will influence it to return 
to its regular position ; it will return quickly since their combined influence is strong, 
and the disorder will be slight. However, as the number of beetles increases, it 
will happen more and more often that a needle that is pushed out of order will find 
that its immediate neighbours are not at home either. There will be no strong 
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influence on it to return to its ordered position, and it will remain out of place for a 
fairly long time until those neighbours which remain in regular positions somehow 
re-establish the order. Now a slight increase in the number of beetles increases the 
disorder very much. Finally, a very little additional increase in the number of 
beetles breaks up the order completely. 

The conditions described in the last paragraph imply that with increasing 
disorganising activity the order at first declines only slowly, because the mutual 
influence of the needles holds them in place. However, once the disorganising 
activity succeeds in seriously weakening the order, a further increase of disorganising 
activity makes the order vanish with a landslide, at a critical degree of the dis- 
organising activity. This qualitative relationship between order and disorganising 
activity is illustrated in Fig. 2. 

The reasoning applied to the model of the magnet needles is only qualitative, 
since the order of the assembly is used as a qualitative term. However, this kind 
of reasoning has been made quantitative in the theory of ferromagnetism by Weiss, 
and in the theory of order-disorder in alloys by Bragg and Williams*. Bragg and 
Williams define a degree of order for the assembly as a whole in such a way that it 
is unity when the assembly is fully ordered, and zero when it is disordered. For our 
model, a suitable definition of order would be the difference between the percentage 
of needles pointing in the two possible directions. Bragg and Williams show that 
the probability that a unit of the assembly will conform to the pattern of order 
increases with the degree of order. On the other hand, the degree of order itself 
is a function of the probability that the units conform, and the latter depends on 
the disorganising activity also. This double relationship leads to a dependence of 
order on disorganising activity of the kind shown in Fig. 2. 

In physical assemblies the disorganising activity—illustrated by the beetles— 
is due to the temperature motion of the units of the assembly. Atoms and molecules 
move about in an irregular way. In solids they vibrate and oscillate about regular 
positions and only rarely depart from them, but in liquids and gases they move 
about more freely. This activity is irregular in a statistically random way, and 
calculations are based on its random character. The random activity of the molecules 
is measured—macroscopically—as temperature. With some slight qualifications, the 
average energy of the irregular movement of a unit of the assembly is proportional 
to the absolute temperature, i.e. the temperature counted from absolute zero. In 
the original of the model of the magnet needles, treated by Fréhlich, the disorganising 
activity is of course provided by temperature motion. 

There exists a number of order-disorder phenomena in physics whose mechanism 
is similar to that of the model of the magnet needles, namely ferromagnetic 
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phenomena. For these the order can be measured, as well as calculated as a function 
of temperature. The resulting curves are very similar to that shown in Fig. 2, and the 
agreement between theory and experiment is often very good. Also order-disorder 
phenomena in alloys respond well to the theory of Bragg and Williams and its 
refinements (see the survey of Nix and Shockley’ ). In all these cases it is useful 
to treat the assembly in terms of the variables: degree of order and temperature 
or disorganising activity. This cannot be said for all co-operative order-disorder 
transitions ; some, such as the process of melting, have proved so far very difficult. 
(See the survey of Temperley®.) 

The treatment used by Weiss and by Bragg and Williams® is only approximate. 
An exact quantitative treatment of order-disorder transition presents formidable diffi- 
culties and has so far succeeded only in a few very simple cases. However, even 
if the approximate thery is not always suitable for a quantitative treatment, one 
qualitative result is universally confirmed by the experimental facts and by the 
results of theoretical treatment: In all co-operative order-disorder transitions an 
ordered condition vanishes at a critical temperature, more or less suddenly.* As 
Temperley® points out, the suddenness of order-disorder transitions is due in the 
last resort to the mutual influence of the members of the assembly on each other. 


AN ANALYSIS OF THE CO-OPERATIVE MECHANISM 

Physical assemblies in which order-disorder transitions occur have in common 
several features. In the following, these will be summarised in non-technical lan- 
guage, in order to illustrate the similarities of assemblies in physics and society. 
(1) The assembly consists of a number of distinct members which are active in an 
irregular way. 
(2) The members of the assembly influence each other mutually. 
(3) The mutual influence of the members is such that it tends towards some ordered 
pattern embracing all members. (In the case of our model of magnet needles, this 
is a state in which each south pole is as far as possible surrounded by north poles, 
and vice versa.) 
(4) An ordered pattern restricts the irregular activity of the assembly, and thus 
its irregular activity tends to disorganise it. 


The four points listed are not the most exact or comprehensive statement 
possible of the conditions in assemblies undergoing order-disorder transitions. An 


*This result applies, strictly speaking, only to infinitely large assemblies or assemblies such 
as a closed chain, because physical assemblies are ordered in space and units situated on boun- 
daries of the assembly are in an anomalous position. 
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analysis of the necessary and the sufficient conditions underlying all possible order- 
disorder transitions in physics is an undertaking beyond the scope of this paper. 
However, the four conditions listed are characteristic. 

How far are the conditions listed above applicable in human affairs? There 
is little doubt that conditions 1, 2 and 4 are applicable, although the terms “ irregular 
activity ’’ and “ mutual influence ” demand closer scrutiny. In particular, irregular 
activity in physics is defined in a statistical sense, which it seems difficult to match 
in social groups. However, in a qualitative sense these conditions are very plausible. 
Condition 3 also appears plausible in the light of human experience, for human 
groups tend to develop patterns of behaviour. However, not every human assembly 
develops one pattern of behaviour: some split up into several smaller groups with 
separate patterns of behaviour, and others behave in still more complicated ways. 
Condition 3 applies only to certain assemblies which are called in this paper co- 


operating groups. 


THE MECHANISM OF CO-OPERATION IN SOCIAL GROUPS 

The mechanism of co-operation is essentially a qualitative relationship between 
certain variables appropriate to certain kinds of groups, whatever the nature of 
their members. In order to investigate the role of this mechanism in human society 
it will be necessary to define more clearly the nature of a co-operating group, and 
to interpret the significance of the variables of the co-operative mechanism in terms 


of sociology and psychology. 


THE CO-OPERATING GROUPS 

A practical example will help to clarify the meaning of a co-operating group, 
and to define some of the terms which can be conveniently used in connection with 
this concept. 

When a number of children enter the first form of an urban school, they come 
from different homes, and although some may have known each other before entering 
school, they have not much more in common than their geographical environments : 
they form what we shall call a heterogeneous assembly. On entering the school 
they are brought into close contact with each other and exposed to an influence which 
tries to make them into good citizens. In due course, each form develops its pattern 
of behaviour and public opinion. This pattern of behaviour varies from form to 
form. In some forms nearly alli of the children are willing to do what the teacher 
tells them, and are truthful and kind, while in other forms the majority may behave 
like a horde of potential criminals, sticking pins in each other and telling lies ener- 
getically. Such a pattern of behaviour is still malleable in a new form, but becomes 
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more and more difficult to change as time goes on, unless the membership of the 
group changes radically. The pattern of behaviour of the form changes the habits 
of its members to a greater or lesser extent. Children in well-mannered forms 
generally become more kind, children in rowdy forms more rowdy ; they become 
conditioned by their participation in the group. Not every school form necessarily 
develops one united pattern of behaviour. In some cases it splits into two or more 
separate groups. This happens usually if the children come from very different 
kinds of homes and their parents do not “ mix ”’, and if the teacher is not able to 
weld the form into a unit. 

The example given illustrates three points of importance which complicate 
the application of the physical ideas to human affairs. 
(1) Human beings differ greatly from each other, and some kinds of people find it 
very difficult to co-operate with other kinds of people. 
(2) The pattern of behaviour of a group is often imposed on it from outside, in 
the case of school children, by the teaching staff. 
(3) People can be changed, temporarily or permanently, by participation in 
groups. 


The first two points imply that great care has to be taken in the definition of a 
co-operating social group, but they do not signify a difference in kind between 
co-operation in human society and in physical assemblies. The third point implies 
a difference in kind, since the units of physical assemblies are not affected by par- 
ticipation in co-operative phenomena ; this will be discussed at a later stage. 

As for the first point, the units of physical assemblies do not always mix well 
with each other, and conditions exist analogous to those in a school form which splits 
into groups. Many assemblies in physics in which co-operative phenomena have 
been studied consist of identical units: the model of the magnet needles is of this 
kind. Physical assemblies consisting of more than one kind of unit are in general 
more complicated, but in certain conditions they show order-disorder transitions 
which can be treated just as easily as those shown by homogeneous assemblies. 
These conditions are illustrated by the behaviour of alloys, which has been exten- 
sively investigated’. When an alloy is prepared of 50 per cent. copper and 50 per 
cent. zinc, the atoms of the two metals tend to form an ordered pattern in which 
each atom of copper is surrounded as far as possible by atoms of zine and vice versa. 
This ordered pattern is disordered by an increase of temperature, and the order 
temperature curve can be calculated: it is of the kind shown in Fig. 2. In this 
case both kinds of atoms fit together in one common pattern of order. However, 
if 50 per cent. copper is mixed with 50 per cent. of iron, the atoms of the two kinds 
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do not fit together well. The alloy breaks up into crystals consisting of copper and 
crystals consisting of iron: the two kinds of atoms form separate patterns of 
order. 

The conditions which determine whether physical assemblies consisting of 
different kinds of units form a common pattern of order or several different ones 
are known, but they are not very simple. For instance, in some cases an assembly 
may form a common pattern of order at high temperature and different patterns 
at low temperature. In human assemblies, conditions will obviously be still more 
complicated. However, in the present paper this difficulty is shelved, by con- 
sidering only co-operating groups in which members form a common pattern of 
behaviour in spite of their individual differences. 

As for the second point, a pattern of behaviour is only rarely imposed on a 
group entirely from outside. As a rule, the people who impose it and those on 
whom it is imposed influence each other mutually to a greater or lesser extent. 
In some cases the influence of the ruled on the rulers is slight, as for instance in a 
prison or in a country occupied by a foreign power of very different mental make-up. 
However, in very many cases it is not possible to distinguish clearly a co-operating 
group of the ruled and another, separate one, of rulers. However much a ruling 
group may feel that it is imposing a definite pattern of behaviour, it is influenced in 
return by those whom it rules, and their influence has some effect on the pattern 
of behaviour. 

In the present paper no attempt will be made to investigate the very complicated 
hybrid forms between entirely self-determining groups and groups which are subject 
to dictation from outside. We shall consider only the two idealised extremes, namely 
groups under dictatorship and groups which are entirely democratic. In both these 
cases it is possible to speak of a public opinion and code of behaviour of the group. 
This is evident in a group which is entirely free to choose its code of behaviour, but 
it is also true for a group under the dictatorship of a ruler who is flt to be outside 
the group. The inmates of a prisoa can form a co-operating group, even though 
their activities are restricted by the rules of the prison. The prisoners generally 
develop a pattern of behaviour which aims at outwitting the warders, and this 
pattern emerges from the mutual influence of the prisoners. It is only when the 
ruling group is part of the group of the ruled, and yet separate, that conditions 
become very complicated. In that case it is difficult to decide whether the term 
co-operating group should apply to the ruled alone or to a larger entity, including 
both ruler and ruled. This difficulty will be shelved in the following discussion, by 
considering only groups which are clearly circumscribed and self-determining within 
the limits of necessity. 
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PATTERNS OF BEHAVIOUR 

The term “ pattern of behaviour ”’ is in this paper defined so that it includes 
every rule for the actions, thoughts or feelings of a member of a group which is 
enforced by a public opinion. Such patterns may, of course, be very vague or very 
comprehensive. We know from the work of ethnologists how immensely elaborate 
and compelling the rules of a “ pattern of culture’ may be and also what widely 
different patterns are possible in human society®. 

How does the mutual influence of the members of a group lead to a pattern of 
behaviour ? In physics, each member of an assembly has a force-field. In other 
words, it exerts well defined forces in different directions. For instance, if two 
compass needles are brought near to each other, the forces they exert on each other 
can be calculated if their mutual position is known. With an assembly of such 
units, these force fields are best satisfied for certain ordered arrangements. There 
are in general many possible such arrangements, some of which are more favourable 
than others, and the term “ favourable” can be defined quantitatively. For the 
model of the magnet needles there are two configurations which are equally 
favourable. 

In social groups, people also ‘‘ exert forces ’ 
vast number of needs and desires, and it seems reasonable to consider these as the 
origin of their mutual influence. However, these needs and desires are not fixed as 
are the force-fields of molecules. They change as the human personality develops. 
Even if they were fixed, the complexity of human requirements would make it very 
difficult to determine a most favourable pattern of behaviour. This may be demon- 
strated by the example of eight people who share a bathroom. These people can 
clearly best satisfy their requirements if they work out a rota for using the bathroom. 
Such a rota will in general always be inconvenient for someone. If these people 
are entirely selfish and entirely detached, one can probably still define a most favour- 
able rota with which the strongest members of the group will secure the best time 
for their bath, and the weakest have to manage with the worst one. However, if 
the people have friends and enemies in the group, there will be other rotas which 
are most favourable. Krech and Crutchfield‘ point out the large number of com- 
binations of relationships even in quite small groups. In general, it will be meaning- 
less to attempt to define a most favourable pattern of behaviour. All that can be 
said is that certain patterns satisfy the requirements of the group members in the 
main, while others are unsatisfactory. 

The patterns of behaviour emerging from the needs and desires of group members 
can be of very different kinds. They can be divided roughly into constructive 
patterns and patterns based on the urge for power. With the former it is obvious 
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that they satisfy needs of their members. However, as Bertrand Russell’® points 
out, patterns based on power also satisfy others besides their most powerful members : 
the followers of a leader find satisfaction in his power and glory. 

Most patterns of behaviour, whether based on the urge for power or not, imply 
some differentiation in the function of their members. This does not necessarily 
mean that they have a leader. In a co-operative of Swiss watchmakers, different 
members make different parts of the watches, and in such a group all members may, 
in principle, have equal say in determining the policy of the group. However, as 
a rule, different members of groups have different degrees of influence, if only because 
of their different personalities. From the point of view of the present paper it is 
interesting that in a group which is very strongly centred round a leader, the influence 
of the members is less reciprocal than it is in more democratic groups. The leader 
tends to make decisions without taking into account the needs and desires of the 
other members. It is doubtful whether a group with a very autocratic leader can 
still be called a co-operating group. However, freely chosen leaders are rarely very 
much cut off from the influence of their group : patterns of behaviour with dictatorial 
leaders most often occur when a leading group—say the management of a factory or 
the staff of a school—imposes on a group a pattern of behaviour which does not well 
correspond to the needs and desires of its members. A leader who cuts himself off 
from the influence of the group he leads must have some other group to which he 
belongs. Otherwise he would be extremely lonely, and the group of which he is 
leader could easily depose him. 


CO-ORDINATING INTERACTION AND DISORGANISING ACTIVITY 


People’s needs and desires are at the same time the origin of their independent, 
unsocial activity, and of the mutual influence which leads to co-operation. In 
this they differ from members of physical assemblies, in which the independent 
activity and the forces leading to order have different origins. 

Human beings are active because they are alive. They wish to satisfy their 
needs and desires, and they can best do so if they live in groups. The origin of the 
groups thus lies ultimately in the will to live of their members. The pattern of 
behaviour of a co-operating group always aims at satisfying some needs and desires 
of the members—it is these which form the basis of association of the group, and 
cause a co-ordinating interaction between the members, aiming at co-operation. 
However, the disorganising activity, which disturbs the pattern of behaviour, also 
arises from needs and desires of group members. What then determines which 
part of the needs and desires of members causes a co-ordinating interaction and 
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Human needs and desires are so diverse that the range of possible bases of 
association is extremely wide: almost any imaginable pattern of behaviour can 
satisfy a part of the needs and desires of the members of some groups. Which 
pattern emerges depends on chance and leadership. The relative importance of 
these factors will be discussed later, in connection with heterogeneous crowds. In 
the following we shall discuss only the way in which a once-established pattern is 
maintained, i.e. how the needs and desires which are satisfied by the group cause a 
co-ordinating interaction. 

The origin of co-ordinating interaction is fairly simple in a purely utilitarian 
small group, for instance, a queue. Here the basis of association is the avoidance 
of physical discomfort and nervous strain. Only the weaker members of a queue 
suffer much physical discomfort in a scramble, but the queue saves nervous strain 
for all its members. So long as nobody jumps the queue, all its members can relax 
while waiting and need not be alert to protect their interests. Any person who 
jumps the queue knows that the rest disapprove, and conversely, if he conforms, he 
disapproves of others who do not, since they injure his comfort. In this case utilitarian 
reasons are sufficient to explain a co-ordinating interaction. However, even in this 
simple case the utilitarian reasons are not the only ones for the co-ordinating inter- 
action; they are supplemented by feelings of loyalty and spite. People dislike 
those who do not conform. 

In many cases, particularly in groups with a constructive pattern of behaviour, 
it is possible to discern utilitarian reasons why people want each other to conform. 
In others, as in the case of fashions, these are not very obvious. Trotter’! shows 
that people have a desire for conformity for its own sake, rather similar to the herd 
instinct of animals. In general, psychologists consider as sufficiently proved that 
people have a more or less strong desire to conform to each other, and to “ belong ”’. 

In groups such as a queue people conform in their actions and can see whether 
their neighbours conform or not. In many other groups, where conformity refers 
to thoughts and feelings, conditions are more complicated: information of other 
people’s ideas is always indirect and can be misl.ading. In those conditions the 
co-ordinating interaction may be difficult to derive. However, it would seem that 
utilitarian reasons together with a desire to see other people conform and to be 
approved by them, can account for a mutual influence between the members of the 
group which tends towards the maintenance of a once established pattern of 
behaviour. 

No pattern of behaviour can satisfy all requirements of the members of a group, 
even if these like to conform. Any pattern is bound to thwart some needs and 
desires as has been amply proved by psychologists. The different thwarted needs 
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and desires provide a disorganising activity against the pattern of order. This 
may be open opposition for conscious reasons, or it may operate by more devious 
routes. With regard to the physical analogy a disorganising activity is postulated 
to operate in a random way. It has probably in many cases regular, non-random 
features, but as a first approximation, and in view of the diversity of people, it 
seems reasonable to consider that the thwarted needs and desires operate at random. 
However, this point requires a more thorough analysis than can be provided 
here. 

Different patterns of behaviour evidently engender co-ordinating interaction 
and disorganising activity of different strength. If the co-operative mechanism 
operates, the interplay of these factors should mean that a rather small difference 
of disorganising activity may determine whether a given pattern of behaviour will 
stand or fall. 

According to the basis of association of a group the same impulse may act either 
in the sense of co-ordinating interaction or in the sense of disorganising activity. 
In a constructive group, bent on mutual help and creative enterprise, the desire 
for power is disorganising. In an aggressive group, such as a criminal gang, it is 
the mainspring of the basis of association. In a group whose basis of association is 
the seven deadly sins, human kindness acts as disorganising activity, and is proscribed 
by public opinion. 

Although almost any impulse can be part of the basis of association of some 
group, there are of course some needs and desires which are more suitable than 
others for the purpose. A group whose basis of association is cruelty will necessarily 
develop much disorganising activity, when the members hurt each other. Such 
groups only flourish when they are violently aggressive, as for instance the Nazi S8.S. 


CONDITIONING 

The definition of co-ordinating interaction and disorganising activity leads to 
a clearer understanding of conditioning. In a school form which has developed a 
pattern of behaviour during the first week of its group life this pattern, becomes 
more stable and less easy to disturb as time goes on. In terms of the co-operative 
mechanism this means that now more disorganising activity is needed to destroy 
the order—the group has moved away from its transition point between order and 
disorder. This has come about in two ways: the majority of the children have 
come to like their group activities, and they have become less interested in their 
independent activities. In other words, the needs and desires of the members of 
the group have changed in such a way that the co-ordinating interaction has become 
stronger and the disorganising activity weaker. Both these factors increase the 
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strength of public opinion in favour of the pattern of behaviour, and make the 
transition point more remote. 

People’s needs and desires can be very different in different environments. 
Psychologists show how the personality of a child is moulded by its experiences 
in its first group, its family. The child acquires there a set of habits, tastes and 
values, which profoundly influence all its later life. The pattern of behaviour of 
the family determines the personality of the child to quite a large extent. When 
the child comes to school, it is already conditioned to a certain pattern of behaviour, 
but its personality is still plastic, and can acquire new habits and values. Adults 
are less easily influenced, but are still susceptible to conditioning, to a greater or 
lesser extent, as is shown by Curle,!? who describes and analyses the work of the 
Army’s staff of psychologists in resettling prisoners of war. 

Conditioning in many cases creates new desires, or destroys old ones. For 
instance, the desire to use a bathroom is not innate. For eight people who have 
been brought up by nomads of the desert, a rota for sharing a bathroom is no basis 
for association : it does not satisfy any conscious need or desire. For a group of 
English people who adopt a rota for sharing a bathroom the basis of association 
is itself due to conditioning in childhood. 

In an old established society a great deal of conditioning passes unnoticed, and 
becomes apparent only when one community is compared with another. For instance, 
in England, cats and dogs do not fight each other to any great extent, and this 
seems natural to English people. Only a foreigner would notice it as the result of 
conditioning, transmitted to the dogs, as it were, at second hand. 

While conditioning can be extremely effective, it is not all-powerful. People 
have biological needs which cannot be eliminated by any amount of conditioning. 
This may be illustrated by a historical example : during the Middle Ages the Catholic 
Church was an almost completely self-contained community, and it had been in 
power for centuries. The desire to conform to its teachings was very strong, since 
Christians implicitly believed in heaven and hell. In those times, disorganising 
activity against the Catholic doctrine was slight, as far as intellectual criticism 
went. However, the Christian virtues were not practised to a conspicuous extent 
either by the laity or the priests. People found it easy to refrain from intellectual 
criticism, but not so easy to refrain from the various more practical sins. 

In general, participation in a group with a certain basis of association modifies 
the needs and desires of group members in such a way that the co-ordinating inter- 
action becomes strengthened and the disorganising activity weakened. However, 
there are exceptions; people can become bored with their pattern of behaviour 
or they can come to hate it. When a pattern of behaviour suppresses vital needs 
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or desires, these may become more violent by the suppression, or cause disorganising 
activity in other ways. In certain exceptional cases conditioning may strengthen 
the disorganising activity rather than the co-ordinating interaction. However, 
this is rare in a co-operating group. 

Conditioning brings the dimension of time into the co-operative mechanism, 
which, in its simplest form, is not dependent on time. If the needs and desires of 
the members of a group are unchangeable and if people understand each other per- 
fectly, the disorganising activity and co-ordinating interaction and thus the degree 
of order are independent of time, as in physics. In practice, the needs and desires of 
people are always changing to some extent, even in the absence of conditioning, and 
so time always plays a role in a social group. However, conditioning introduces a 
specific effect of time which in general enhances the characteristics of the co-operative 
mechanism. 


HETEROGENEOUS CROWDS 


The argument so far provides the definition of certain concepts relating to 
social groups. It remains now to apply these concepts and to show that they help 
the understanding of social phenomena. 

From the viewpoint of the co-operative mechanism in human society the simplest 
co-operating groups are isolated groups in which conditioning is not significant. 
The heterogeneous crowds which play a role in revolutionary times satisfy these 
conditions. They are normally simple co-operating groups, for if they break up 
into several groups these do not usually stay together, and they are too short lived 
to condition their members appreciably. Crowds of this kind are not common in 
a peaceful, settled community, but a fair amount of information is available about 
them from historical sources. This information demonstrates that the behaviour 
of crowds at different places and times has in common certain definite and curious 
characteristics. In the following it will be shown that some of these characteristics 
are due to the mechanism of co-operation. 

dhe characteristic features of heterogeneous crowds, as analysed by Le Bon!’ 
in his classic THe CRowp may be summarised as follows. Heterogeneous crowds 
arise when a heterogeneous assembly of people is faced with a situation in which 
they fee] that something has to be done. For instance, if a number of people wan- 
dering aimlessly about Trafalgar Square were to hear a loudspeaker proclaim suddenly 
that a new Guy Fawkes had attempted to blow up Parliament, they might be inte- 
grated into a crowd. If this happened, they would be swept by a wave of common 
emotion and might be carried away to commit actions of which they would disapprove 
as individuals. However, it is quite easily possible that they would not cohere into 
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a crowd and would leave everything to the police. The onset of co-operation in 
heterogeneous assemblies is erratic. 
If a heterogeneous assembly coheres into a crowd, its behaviour has certain 


rules. Le Bon discusses a number of observed crowds and arrives at the following 





empirical generalisations : 

(1) Members of a heterogeneous crowd tend to act more violently—for better or 
worse—than they would as individuals ; 

(2) They are more easily swayed than they would be as individuals ; 

(3) The intelligence shown by a crowd in response to outside stimuli is less than the 
average intelligence of its members. 


Can the characteristics of crowds, found by Le Bon, be explained in terms of 
co-operative phenomena ? In the context of the concepts of order-disorder transitions 
it is understandable that members of a co-operating crowd act more violently than 
they would as individuals, because they are under the influence of a strong public 
opinion, due to co-operation. It is also understandable that the intelligence of a 
crowd is less than the average of its members since conformity is only possible at 
the level of the lowest common denominator. Both these points confirm the physical 
analogy, but the confirmation is insufficiently precise to be of much value. However, 
the characteristic that the cohesion of a heterogeneous assembly into a crowd is 
erratic, seems at first sight typical of human nature, while the fact that crowds are 
more easily influenced than individuals is not easy to understand in terms of individual 
psychology. A derivation of these two features from the co-operative concepts 
should be a valuable confirmation of the theory. 

In the following, it will be shown that the erratic onset of co-operation in an 
assembly not already co-operating is a characteristic feature of co-operative order- 
disorder transitions. It will also be shown that the ease with which crowds are 
influenced has its physical analogy.» For both these proofs the model of the compass 
needles and beetles can again be used. 


THE ERRATIC START OF CO-OPERATION IN CROWDS 

The formation of a heterogeneous crowd implies that originally there is an 
assembly in which no order exists, and that order is achieved under the influence 
of some external stimulus. That is, originally, disorganising activity is high and or 
mutual influence low. The external stimulus in question may do one of two things : 
it may increase the mutual interaction or it may reduce the disorganising activity. 
In the case of the crowd in Trafalgar Square, the news heard causes an increase 
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of mutual interaction: people feel that something has to be done, and that as 
individuals they are helpless. 

With the model of the compass needles conditions analogous to those in the 
human case can be brought about if the assembly is first disordered, and if suddenly 
something happens to increase interaction or reduce disorganising activity. This 
can be done by reducing the number of beetles or by compressing the board so 
that the needles come closer together. In more general terms, the conditions which 
lead to the formation of a crowd are analogous to bringing a disordered assembly 
suddenly below its transition point. (The transition point being the characteristic 
degree of disorganising activity which marks the transition from order to dis- 
order.) 

When the disordered model of the compass needles is brought below its transi- 
tion point, so that it should become ordered, the order does not start easily, and 
the onset of co-operation is therefore erratic. The crucial reason for this is that it 
involves the formation of a co-operating nucleus, and its growth. This is illustrated 
in Fig. 3 which shows the magnet needles in a random condition, with two co-operat- 
ing nuclei of fourteen needles each, at the right and the left of the picture. It is 
assumed that conditions are favourable to co-operation, i.e. the assembly is below 
its transition point. 

Consideration of Fig. 3 (p. 24) shows that co-operation cannot start easily. The 
assumption that conditions are favourable for co-operation implies that when the 
assembly is ordered a needle is held firmly enough by its neighbours to return to its 
ordered position even when it is pushed out of order by a beetle. This condition only 
holds if many neighbours are already in ordered positions. If, in an originally dis- 
ordered assembly, a needle becomes parallel to one or even two of its nearest neigh- 
bours, these do not hold it firmly enough to have much effect. In a small nucleus, 
the needles in the centre are already quite firmly held, but not so the needles at the 
periphery. This means, that a needle in a disordered region cannot co-operate, 
since it finds no order with which to do so. Co-operation arises when several needles 
happen to become parallel to each other and so become a nucleus of order. This 
is a matter of chance. Furthermore, a small nucleus is less stable than a large one 
because the needles at the periphery are less firmly held than those in the centre. 
Thus, even if a nucleus is formed by chance, it may easily be destroyed, again by 
chance, so long as it is small. In consequence, an assembly may remain disordered 
for a long time even if conditions are favourable for co-operation. 

Apart from the difficulty of nucleus formation, the establishment of order with 
many co-operative phenomena is complicated because there exists more than one 
possible pattern of order. With our model, there exist two possible patterns of order, 
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as Fig. 3 shows. The two nuclei of order drawn are different from one another in 
that in one the needles point right and in the other left. The possibility of two 
patterns of order is clearly a further complication of both the formation of nuclei 
and their growth. For, if the two nuclei sketched meet, there must be between 
them a region of disorder. Near the transition point, where conditions are only just 
favourable for co-operation, the formation of two opposite nuclei close to each other 
may easily mean that neither of them will be stable. If co-operation establishes 
itself, the assembly may consist of a number of ordered regions of different orienta- 
tion ; these will be separate co-operation groups. Conditions of this kind obtain 
in very many order-disorder phenomena, such as crystallisation from vapour or melt, 
and in magnetism. 

Some of the manifestations of erratic nucleus formation in Physics can be 
easily observed with the help of a drop of clean water. A drop of water may some- 
times be kept for a long time at, say, five degrees below the freezing point, while at 
other times it will crystallise quite suddenly, practically at the freezing point. Which 
of these eventualities happens depends on a number of chance factors. For instance, 
a minute speck of dust may start a nucleus and cause freezing. However, even if 
experimental conditions are kept rigorously constant the behaviour of the drop 
is still markedly erratic. The freezing of a liquid is a case where an assembly can 
become ordered according to various patterns of order, i.e. in crystallites of different 
orientation. In such conditions the erratic onset of co-operation is particularly 
probable. 

In human affairs a heterogeneous assembly can generally become ordered 
according to many possible patterns of behaviour, so that the erratic onset of 
co-operation in crowds can be explained without any difficulty by the mechanism 
of co-operation. 

The onset of co-operation in heterogeneous assemblies is not always erratic : 
an experienced leader can often induce the assembly to do what he wants. It might 
be objected that here the physical analogy breaks down. However, this is not so, 
for such ‘“ experienced leadership” is practised as a matter of routine when a 
physicist wants to grow large crystals. He introduces into a melt that is just very 
slightly below its melting point a seed crystal, that is a nucleus of the pattern of 
order he wants. If he is sufficiently skilful, he can then induce the whole melt to 
become one single crystal according to that pattern. An experienced leader of men 
does the same thing. He presents to the assembly a pattern of behaviour which 
is suitable for it, and this “seed crystal” grows to include the whole assembly. 
However, this is of course only one of the functions of leadership, and many other 


functions have no parallel in physical assemblies. 
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THE FICKLENESS OF CROWDS 

Crowds are very changeable, and can be moved to a series of quite different 
emotions in quick succession. They may adore a leader at one moment and round 
on him in the next—vide Julius Cesar. The mechanism of this phenomenon is not 
very easy to follow in an excited crowd, because everything happens very quickly. 
However, in the novel THE opps aGatnst us by Hans Werner Richter!‘ a group is 
described which exhibits the behaviour of fickle heterogeneous crowds, as it were, 
in slow motion. This novel describes life in a camp of German prisoners of war in 
America, and gives the impression of being based on personal experience. 

The prisoners in the camp described by Richter had been under Nazi influence 
for a long time, and they were used to conforming to a very rigid discipline. On 
the other hand, the Allied superiority of armament had impressed them, and at 
the time covered by the novel the military situation was getting more and more 
unfavourable for Germany. Initially, the vast majority of the prisoners co-operated 
according to Nazi ways of behaviour, giving the Hitler salute and beating up 
opponents. However, when the defeat of Germany became obviously imminent 
they came to co-operate in the opposite way—they flocked to lectures on Germany’s 
cultural heritage and all said that they never had been Nazis. Between these two 
stages there was a period when the crowd of prisoners veered almost daily from one 
extreme to the other—a small news item could change their co-operative public 
opinion into its opposite. 

The essential feature of the behaviour of the prisoners in question is that they 
were always desperately anxious to conform to some public opinion, but that they 
did not know to what public opinion they should conform. In those circumstances 
a small external influence can have very large effects. 

The fickleness of crowds has a physical analogy in ferromagnetic or ferro- 
electric phenomena which form a subgroup of the more general class of order-disorder 
phenomena. The model of the magnet needles can be used to demonstrate what 
corresponds to the fickleness of crowds. 

For the model there exist two directions of conformity, with all needles pointing 
to the left or all to the right. In the absence of a magnetic field these are equivalent. 
However, if a magnetic field is applied in one of the two directions, say pointing to 
the right, then the “ right”? direction becomes more stable than the other. The 
magnetic field constitutes an external influence acting on all members of the assembly, 
in analogy to the effect of a news item on the prisoners. In an assembly far below 
its transition point an external field has not much effect, unless it is very strong, 
because all needles inside the assembly are very securely held. However, near the 
transition point a small field has an extremely large effect on the direction of the 
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needles. This result is not very easy to visualise, but it follows from the mathematics 
of the model, and is confirmed by experiments on ferromagnetic and ferroelectric 
materials. The effect of a field on the average orientation of the units of the assembly 
is usually expressed in terms of a quantity which in the case of ferro-magnetism is 
called permeability. Near the transition point the permeability is extremely high ; 
it may be many thousand times higher than would correspond to the effect of the 
same field on an elementary magnet which is not part of a co-operating assembly. 
This high value may be explained briefly as follows: in the co-operating assembly, 
the mutual infiuence of the members restricts individual mobility. An external 
influence is thus better able to sway the assembly as a whole, since it has to contend 
with less individual movement. 


LARGE DIFFERENCES BETWEEN INITIALLY SIMILAR GROUPS 


The erratic onset of co-operation in heterogeneous assemblies implies that when 
a number of similar assemblies—such as school forms or working teams—are allowed 
to develop their own pattern of behaviour more or less freely these patterns will 
generally be fairly diverse. If such groups then remain together, the initial differences 
will be increased by conditioning. It is a characteristic of the co-operative mechanism 
that needs and desires in line with the basis of association of a group are allowed full 
play, while needs and desires opposing it are suppressed. Conditioning enhances 
this effect, as a rule, in that impulses encouraged by public opinion become stronger 
and impulses discouraged become weaker. In time, groups which have started 
differently tend to grow apart, because, as the needs of their members change their 
bases of association change also. Thus, extreme patterns of behaviour may be 
reached which at the outset would have seemed improbable. 

The above considerations seém to explain an interesting observation made by 
Stansfield’® on the basis of extensive observation in England and the United States. 
He states that similar groups such as working teams doing very similar jobs may 
differ greatly in productivity, much more than would be expected if their performance 
corresponded to the average ability of their members. Good teams may be two or 
three times as productive as bad ones, and, as Stansfield points out, this cannot 
be due primarily to materials and machines but must be due to human factors. In 
the light of the co-operative mechanism this is not surprising. As for the observed 
factor of two or three, this is not easy to explain on the basis of the characteristics 
of the individual teams. There obviously exists an upper limit for productivity, 
but the lower limit is less obvious. In principle, a team might do no work at all, 
and if the teams consisted of savages fresh from the jungle many of them probably 
would do no work. However, in civilised society there is in practice a lower limit 
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to the amount of time wasting that is feasible and pleasant. Working teams form 
a part of larger groups and if their members spent all their time doing nothing they 
would feel uncomfortable, partly because of their supervisors, partly because of the 
community around them, and partly because they would get bored, not being used 
to the enjoyment of idleness. Thus the factor observed by Stansfield seems charac- 
teristic rather of the morale of the working population as a whole than of the in- 
dividual small groups. Observations on teams in a less civilised society, say, during 
the operation of the groundnut scheme in Africa, would probably show a larger 
factor. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE EXPERIMENTAL VERIFICATION OF THE CO-OPERATIVE MECHANISM 

The argument advanced in this paper is essentially a mathematical theory, treated 
in a qualitative manner, and verified by generalised observations. It would be 
satisfactory if it were possible to verify the theory quantitatively for some social 
groups. The author has had no access to statistical material which would be suitable 
to verify the theory ; such material would have to be collected in carefully controlled 
conditions. However, in the following, some suggestions will be made for a statistical 
verification. 

The mechanism of co-operation implies that in a co-operating group the degree 
of order as a function of disorganising activity should have the characteristics shown 
in Fig. 2. In order to verify this statement, it is necessary to find a co-operating 
group in which co-operation can be made to break down, and to measure the degree 
of order and the disorganising activity. This is not a very easy task. Many of 
the most important patterns of behaviour are deeply ingrained by condition- 
ing, and do not normally break down. For instance, the whole civilised world 
co-operates against stealing: it would not do to experiment with this pattern 
of behaviour. Apart from this, it is not easy to isolate a co-operating group in 
which the pattern of behaviour is maintained wholly by the mutual influence of the 
mem bers. 

If a co-operating group can be chosen, it still remains to measure the degree of 
order and the disorganising activity. A degree of order may not be too difficult 
to measure, but the disorganising activity is essentially due to the needs and desires 
of the members and those cannot be measured. A disorganising activity can be 
measured only relatively if it can be assumed that it increases proportionately to 
some measurable quantity. 

In spite of the various difficulties mentioned it should still be possible to find 
co-operating groups suitable for a verification of the theory. In the following some 
examples will be given. 
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Perhaps one of the simplest examples of the co-operative mechanism is the 
following actual occurrence, which is probably typical for many others. During the 
war, a War Agricultural Committee reclaimed land with the help of volunteers, 
under the “‘ Lend a Hand on the Land” scheme. These volunteers, who formed 
a heterogeneous assembly, were carried in lorries to their destinations and given 
different jobs. One Monday morning a new batch of some twenty volunteers was 
put into a lorry, taken to a large field, told to do some weeding, the usefulness of 
which was not very obvious, and left to themselves. At first, all went well : everybody 
worked. However, the new volunteers were easily tired and soon a few were sitting 
in the hedges. The rest worked on because the co-operative public opinion still held. 
As the number of slackers increased, the co-operation broke down. However, a few 
stalwart ones worked on independently of the public opinion of the group as a 
whole. They drew closer to each other in their disapproval of the general slackness. 

In the above case both the degrees of order and the disorganising activity can 
be measured. The degree of order could be measured either by the number working 
at any time or the total amount of work done per unit of time. The disorganising 
activity in this case is largely due to fatigue and boredom: both of these should 
be more or less proportional to the time worked. Thus, according to the co-operative 
mechanism, the degree of order would depend on time in the way shown in Fig. 2. 
In reality, order seemed to depend on time rather in the way shown in Fig. 4. A 
few members worked on, in spite of the breakdown of public opinion in the group 
as a whole. In terms of order-disorder transition this means that those who worked 
on formed a group of a higher transition point. Such conditions are known in physics ; 
for instance, when an inhomogeneous solid melts, or for the magnetic properties of 
inhomogeneous alloys. They mean that the people who worked on when the rest 
had stopped formed a separate group within the larger group of the twenty or so 
volunteers. The example quoted could probably be treated statistically for groups 
of, for instance, army recruits or school children. 

Another example for the co-operative mechanism could be the breaking up 
of the order of a queue. Here the disorganising activity could be provided by indi- 
viduals suborned to jump the queue despite the disapproval of the members of the 
queue. Still another example might be found in the collection of waste paper for 
salvage in a housing estate. Here the degree of order would be measured by the 
amount of salvage collected. The disorganising activity would depend on two 
factors which might perhaps be measured and altered at will: the amount of paper 
available for salvage and the accessibility of containers for collection. 

The response of consumers to electricity economy appeals might also be used 
to test the theory. When a consumer is asked to switch off an electric fire which 
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he needs badly enough to be prepared to pay for it, he is asked to make a sacrifice. 
When he responds, he does so for one of two reasons : he may act from pure loyalty, 
in that he wishes to benefit the community independently of what others may choose 
to do, or also he may be influenced by a co-operative public opinion. In the latter 
case the response of a co-operating group of consumers should obey the co-operative 
mechanism, in the former it should not. In this case both the co-ordinating inter- 
action and the disorganising activity could in principle be influenced. As a rule, 
the co-ordinating interaction with regard to these appeals is slight. It could be much 
increased if people were made aware of each other’s consumption. The disorganising 
activity should increase with the difference between outside temperature and a 
tolerable room temperature, and this is an easily measurable quantity. 

Each of the experiments proposed has technical snags, and almost certainly 
they are not the best experiments that could be devised. However, if experiments 
of this kind could be carried out in carefully controlled conditions, they would not 
only test the theory put forward, but also allow the quantitative measurement of 
that elusive concept, the morale of a group. 


LARGE COMMUNITIES 


In civilised society isolated single co-operating groups are rare and comparatively 
unimportant. Large communities consist of a complicated system of interrelated 
groups, supported by a framework of institutions. An analysis of such communities 
in terms of the co-operative concepts is a formidable task which cannot be attempted 
here. However, the physical analogy seems to be helpful in clarifying some of the 
issues which are important for the functioning of communities. In the following 
an attempt will be made to discuss briefly the problem of communications within 
co-operating groups, and the way in which a co-operating group adapts itself to 
changing external conditions. 





COMMUNICATIONS IN LARGE CO-OPERATING GROUPS 


Co-operating groups treated so far in this paper were usually of small size ; 
however, in some cases a very large assembly can act as a co-operating group, for 
instance, a nation in times of war. There are certain differences between the 
characteristics of large and small co-operating groups, and these can conveniently 
be brought to light with the aid of the physical analogy, even though communications 
in social groups differ radically from those in physical assemblies. 

A co-operating assembly in physics is in arrangement in space, and consequently 
each unit of the assembly can have only a limited number of nearest neighbours. 
In the case of the model of the magnet needles each needle has six nearest neighbours. 
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This model is two-dimensional, and in three-dimensional space the number of nearest 
neighbours may be somewhat larger, but even there not more than maximally 
twelve. 

The fact that a unit of a physical assembly makes direct contact only with 
a small number of nearest neighbours has the consequence that large assemblies 
respond to changes in external conditions only slowly, and sometimes with difficulty, 
as can be demonstrated by the way in which our model responds to an external 
magnetic field. 

Without a magnetic field the “left ’’ and the “ right ’ direction of parallelism 
are equally favourable as patterns of order, but if an external field is applied, say 
to the right, the “ right ’ direction becomes more favourable. An assembly ordered 
“left” should then adapt itself to the external conditions by turning “ right ”’. 
However, this is rather difficult for the case of an assembly without boundaries ; 
here each needle is held by the influence of its neighbours, and an external field has 
to be very strong to compete with that influence—unless the assembly is near to 
the transition point, i.e. to the breakdown of order. 

In practice, co-operating physical assemblies have boundaries of some kind, 
and changes normally proceed from these. A large assembly of magnet needles 
normally contains co-operating groups, “‘ domains ”’, in which needles point left, side 
by side with domains in which they point right. Needles on boundaries are exposed 
from one side to an influence tending to make them point to the right, and on the 
other side to a contrary influence. If these influences just cancel each other, the needle 
is free as if it existed in isolation. In the absence of an external field, such a needle 
will waver between the two possible directions, joining now one, now the other, as 
it is pushed by the beetles. However, if an external field is applied, say to the right, 
the free needle will tend to point right. Thereby it exposes other needles, so far 
within the left domain, to the influence of the field, and the boundary between 
domains moves at the expense of the left one, needle by needle, until the right 
domain has “eaten up ”’ the left one. This movement is very slow compared with 
the speed with which an individual needle can change its direction. 

The fact that co-operating assemblies in physics adapt themselves slowly, and 
that the adaptation has to start from points of disorder, is of importance for the 
physics of the solid state and for metallurgy. However, if human assemblies were 
to behave in such a way, they would not be fit for survival: they have to be able 
to adapt themselves quickly to changing circumstances. This is important for the 
character of large co-operating social groups. 

Social groups are not arrangements in space, and this implies that a person 
has not a fixed number of nearest neighbours. However, the number of people 
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he can know is not unlimited. In groups of more than some fifty or a hundred 
people it is difficult for the interaction of members to operate directly, mutually, and 
yet quickly. This difficulty is in general overcome in two ways: by a network of 
organisers who pass information along cleverly arranged channels of communications, 
and by the broadcasting of information by wireless or the press. 

The methods of communications in large communities, made possible by modern 
technique, are very efficient in securing quick interaction. However, they do so 
at the expense of reciprocity, and directness. , 

Indirect interaction between people demands, to a greater or lesser extent, a 
certain amount of trust and goodwill between strangers. Technical means of send- 
ing messages exist, or could be provided, by which any person could get 
into direct contact with any other person in the civilised world, but this does 
not by itself ensure effective interaction. A telephone call from a total stranger 
may cause a variety of reactions, from impulsive sympathy to profound 
mistrust. 

Human society transcends the difficulties inherent in the quick response of 
large co-operating assemblies by virtue of specifically human characteristics, namely 
intelligence, and trust and goodwill between strangers. Where these are lacking, 
we would expect it to sink, in some respects, to the level of physical assemblies. 


THE TECHNIQUES OF DICTATORSHIP 


”” 


The concepts of “number of nearest neighbours” and “trust and goodwill 
between distant members ”’ together with other features of co-operation make it 
possible to understand many of the techniques used by dictators to maintain their 
rule. 

The aim of a dictatorship is to impose on a community a certain pattern of 
behaviour, and to suppress the emergence of any alternative pattern. In order to 
impose his rule a dictator always needs power. In the case of a conqueror this power 
is vested in the conquering army. In the case of a native dictator it is vested in 
some army or police force, which is more or less separate from the rest of the com- 
munity. In either case the dictator, or dictating clique, has available within the 
larger community a group which executes his commands. 

With the aid of his henchmen the dictator builds up a system of communica- 
tions, radiating from a centre, so that he can reach any member of the ruled com- 
munity. He can thus coerce any one individual member of the ruled community 
to do as he commands. However, he could not maintain his rule if he had to coerce 
each of his millions of subjects individually: in order to achieve his aims he has 
to use the co-operative features of social groups. 
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The techniques of dictatorship differ somewhat according to whether the dictator’s 
pattern of behaviour is entirely incompatible with the needs and desires of the 
ruled, or whether it satisfies at least some of them and so can command a measure 
of spontaneous support. The former case occurred in the countries occupied by 
the Nazis during the war, while the latter is exemplified by Nazi rule in Germany 
or Soviet rule in Russia. 

A conqueror who enters a country finds there, in the first place, an almost 
unanimous public opinion opposing his rule, and the force of such a public opinion 
is very great. However, experience in conquered countries shows that this public 
opinion could be broken up although it must have been supported by well over 90 per 
cent of the population. This was done by striking at the trust and goodwill between 
strangers. By force and bribery the conqueror generally succeeded in enlisting a 
small number of traitors, and this implied that people no longer dared to trust 
strangers. The dictator broke up the communications of the pattern of behaviour 
of the conquered by restricting them to nearest neighbour interaction and making 
the number of nearest neighbours small. 

Apart from breaking up the pattern of behaviour of the ruled, the conqueror 
creates a public opinion in support of his own pattern. If his rule frustrates very 
strong needs, he cannot create a public opinion welcoming it. However, he can 
create a public opinion to the effect that opposition is foolish and even wrong, 
since it causes unnecessary suffering. Once such a public opinion is established, the 
conqueror no longer needs to coerce every individual subject separately. 

An alien conqueror cannot use the co-operative features of social groups as 
effectively as a native dictator, because he cannot create a public opinion in favour 
of his pattern. For this reason he can only maintain his rule with the aid of a good 
deal of direct force. However, a dictator who can create a public opinion in favour 
of his pattern can largely maintain it with the aid of co-operative phenomena even 
if the pattern frustrates many needs and desires. 

The techniques of dictatorship, based on co-operative features of social groups, 
may be classified under three headings: the dictator reduces the disorganising 
activity, makes the community as self contained as possible, and uses conditioning 
to alter the needs and desires of the ruled. Of these, the first is obvious; the 
dictatcr uses his power to remove individuals who are most active in disorganising 
ways. 

From the point of view of co-operative phenomena perhaps the most interesting 
and dangerous method of the dictator is his tendency to create a totalitarian system. 
In aiming at this, the dictator realises that changes in co-operating assemblies 
almost always start on “ boundaries ”, where a member is not fully subject to public 
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opinion. In an assembly without boundaries, changes start only with great difficulty 
unless the disorganising activity is so high that order everywhere is near to breaking 
down. For this reason, the dictator makes his community as self-contained as 
possible : he restricts contact with the outside world and tries to eliminate any 
groups which might shield their members from the influence of public opinion. He 
even undermines the family by keeping people so busy that family life has to be 
curtailed, and by making children spy on their parents. The latter method also has 
the effect of reducing the number of nearest neighbours a person has for purposes 
of opposition to the dictatorship. 

If a dictator succeeds in establishing a totalitarian system he can use con- 
ditioning to great effect: if he remains in power for a long time his pattern of 
behaviour appears as the only way of life that can be imagined, and living creatures 
tend to make the best of the only way of life open to them. Im a long established 
totalitarian dictatorship people’s needs and desires can be moulded so that they 
are contented in conditions which would otherwise seem intolerable. 


CONCLUSIONS 

It is shown in this paper that certain features of co-operation in groups are 
common to assemblies of very different kinds. The mechanism of co-operation 
which is, as it were, the lowest common denominator of the behaviour of these 
different assemblies, follows from essentially mathematical reasoning on the basis 
of assumptions about the mutual interaction of members.* These assumptions are 
so simple and general that they may, with some confidence, be applied even to 
assemblies of human beings. 

The co-operative mechanism provides a new approach to the study of social 
groups. Inan assembly as complex as human society we cannot, as a rule, expect to 
find the co-operative mechanism operating in its pure form. It will always be 
modified more or less by the special circumstances present in every human assembly 
and, at times, a human group may do the opposite of what we would expect from 
the physics of co-operation. However, a knowledge of the co-operative mechanism 
is still a useful tool for investigation, since it helps to separate the purely human 
aspects of group behaviour from the consequences of the co-operative mechanism : 
we need not look for psychological reasons for phenomena that follow from the 
mechanism of co-operation. For instance, much of the erratic nature of crowds 
can be explained by this mechanism. 

The approach described in this paper has the merit that it outlines a sequence 
from the simple to the complicated. It indicates as the simplest unit for study 





* See page 7 
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the “co-operating group ’’, and shows that in communities made up of several 
groups, complications arise which follow from the physics of co-operation. For 
single co-operating groups it is possible to define a set of variables characterising the 
group as a whole and predict the relationship between these variables. This may 
prove useful for operational research. 

The interpretation of the co-operative mechanism in terms of human needs and 
desires leads to a way of reasoning which is helpful even where quantitative results 
cannot be expected. Perhaps the most important consequence of this reasoning is 
that the formation of co-operating groups greatly affects the adaptation of an 
assembly to changing circumstances. In a disordered assembly it is a matter of 
chance—or leadership—which pattern of behaviour is adopted when the assembly 
unites into a co-operating group. However, once a pattern has been established, 
an external influence, say hardship or opportunity, will act very differently according 
to whether it strengthens the co-ordinating interaction or disorganising activity of 
a group. The mechanism of co-operation may account to some extent for the 
historical and ethnological fact that nations made up of people of similar heredity 
may, collectively, behave in most dissimilar ways. 

The co-operative mechanism appears to be of considerable importance for the 
working of totalitarian regimes, and in the behaviour of rioting crowds. Many of 
the undesirable features of these social entities can be understood in terms of this 
mechanism. However, in democratic communities this mechanism is much less 
in evidence. Such communities are made up of a large number of interlinked and 
overlapping groups, the relative position and importance of which changes as the 
community adapts itself to changing circumstances. Underlying this shifting maze 
of vague groupings there exists in a true democracy a homogeneity of outlook with 
regard to some basic ideals, such as the value of human personality. It would seem 
that while a dictatorship utilises the co-operative mechanism for its own purposes, 
a democracy to a large extent overcomes the less desirable consequences of this 
mechanism by virtue of the mutual trust and goodwill of its members. 











